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WILIJAM AND MARY HOWIf'f’S A*DDRBSS * 


TO Alls 




tmO ISfa&trs. 


A BAPrr New Year to all out fiienda 
and reader! I Aniangbt the many meant 
for Tealudng thia teasoniible with, which 
teemi to carry in ita very tonnd the tptiil 
of it! own accompllihment, we trust that 
Howitt’s Joobnaii will prove not the least 
efficient. So far at in ut liet, there alull 
be wanting nt exertion, as there is wanting 
in our hearts no zeal and enthusiasm, for 
the purpose. Fo* years it has been our 
resolve to devote ourselves by sncl^ a pciii^ 
dicaf to ij^e entertainment, the good, and 
the advanee\|}ent of the public. We thought 
a year ago t^.the time was come for the 
experiment. It provdB not to be the case. 
There were obstacles to be overeoiXe, a 
forest of thorny experience to be cut 
through, limed twigs above, and beams 
*in the darkness, to stumble over below. 
These are past; we are come Ait into the 
open ur, free-handed ^d free-hearted, 
" no jot of hope or heart abated;" and 
look over the champaign of oyr futui* 
life as alegoted to the people and their 
I cause. 

We areibound to nogdats, for |re beliAe 
diat in the culdvatio% of the whole, lies 
the harmony and the happAets of* the 
whole. Where Aere n^^ Ae greatest 
effort, AiAer our efforts shall be most 
immediatd][ and zealously directed. Amid 
the million ^ers lies enormous ne|4 of 



aid, of comffirt, of advoelhy, and of en* 
flghtenment; and amongst As miUion, 
therefore, shall tre labour, wi^i hbd and 
heatt, with intellect and \ffeetion. T9 
promote their eduAtion, and etpemally 
Aetr self-education—a process full of Ae 
noblest self-respect and independence—to 
advocate Aeir just rights, to explain their 
genuine duties, to support Ae generous 
efforts of those many wise, good, and de¬ 
voted men and women who are now cfgty- 
wbere labourihg for their better bdig a^e 
comfort: these will be Aa dearest employ¬ 
ments of our lives, Ae truest pleasures that 
we can Vxperienee. *It is with a most * 
gratefuf feeling that we acknowledge Aat 
the people at once perceive and reciprocate 
what is genuine love of Aeir cause; wd 
Ae delightful confidence which they every 
day more^Aipore menifest ii^our huSaUe 
endeavours oneAeir behalf, will, of itself, 
stimulate us to a more active trate|}falneas 
for^eir true interests, and a bolder, yet 
not the less prudent, championship of 
Aeir righta To all Ae onwaid and sound 
movements «f the time —a great and 
glbrious time!—^to the cause of Pegpe,‘of 
Temperance, of Sanatory reform, of Schpola 
for every datt—to all the efforts of Free 
ifade, free opinion; to al^litiott of ob¬ 
structive Monopolies, and the recognition 
of those great rights which belong to every 
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indWi^nid x>f the gretf, 
oorABl inj^ort ditll be 
ibort«i*th« houn of mere ^bjnieil 
UioM of rolaxBtion, of mestikl ei^ 
doneitio enjoyment—everything whteh tendi to give 
to kbour iU doe reword, and to foiniih to every 
ratumd enoiuie hit due share of Ged'a good giflv— 
food, rtimenf, a pleaiant fireaide, and the pleasure* 
of an onh'ghtroed intellect—as^ mutt have the appro- 
h|Mon of every good man, ao it must^iave our best 
and nsost unremitting exertions for its establishment. 

But not the len do we regard the right* and enjoy¬ 
ments of Ivery other doss. Tl^y who would advo* 
Iftie the claims of one section of fflbummmunity at the 
expense o^ose of the'others, or of imy other, would, 
so fy from adtfaneingothe hajlhinets a^ha*section 
thejt^PP^v^ to patoonise, inflict the severest blow 
on its progress. Right%ara the rights of all; duties* 
are the laws and tiie inviolable obligations of all. 
Betweenathe employer an^ the emplc^ed, bAween 
the more and the less wealthy cUbscs, there lies one 
common ground of truth and sacred righ^ which the 

, gCflorts of the wise will oflly make morl clearly seen, 
more solidly and securely felt. All titat separates 
and embitters are the jbriers and the brushwood of old 

, error, which advancing‘knowledge will show in their 
tree defwmity, and which the kxe of education, and 

• the fire of a wise discussion, will consume out ofr the 
way. In this faitli we shall move and act. We 

. than Bay to the people, inform your minds on your 
rights; combine to maintain them; be industrious 
and get money; be temperate and save it; be prudent 
and invest it^o yie beat advantage; but learn at the 
same tfifte to respect the rights of yoSr fellow-men. 
Look around, and be at oAie firm and patient. JChe 
old times of ignorance and ol||truction are past. We 
are now wmking out the future on the clelu, ground 
of a most blbssed experience—and that is, that the 
path of liberfy and knowledgfl is the sure path of 
peace and general union. Where are the terrors and 
the evils which have been prognosticated of the spread 
of educatknf Whme are*the instfireetions, the 
massacres, the bloody ank barbarou? deed* of men 
and multitudes NTh^^ are not in our 6me; theyJie 
\ehind us, in die years of ignorance and despoflsm. 
Trhe Inquisition is dboUshed; St Bart|iolomew is a 
name of departed terror; the veryFreifth llevolu- 
tion, the fruit of popular oppression £id neglect of 
education, is a warning and lesson of the past. Turn 
from that toedie Revolution in America, where a 
Christian and an informed peopB worked out thgir 
ojgr independence; aud behold in its order and 

* merciful magnanimity the results of knowledge. 
Throogh^l the sufferings which wAond bad govern¬ 
ment have conducted our labouring millions, with 
what a dis^y o^irtue and heroism it has condueteif 
them; and murrthe result—what numbes*are start- 


IWiTT’S JOGBNAL. 

.most ing up every day to assist lit remouiag tins mass of 
evil—to place the entire people in the enjoypeent of 
comfort andktelligeneel Seewhotadifirenttouehas 
manifested Itself in government and in the prpss. 

L* to give IJlow the old dogmas of a stereotyped condition elide 
to every away into oblivim; how the popular rights me 
d giflv— acknowledged; and what men and women, too, Of 
pleasure* rank, and werith, and intellect, ore xealous to put a 
iia appro- shoulder to the wheel of peaeoAil progression. Every^ 
I our best omen of evil has been fidsified—knowledge and dis- 
lishment. cussion are found not to promote riot or discontent 
sd enjoy- but a firm assurance of |all necessary reforms, which 
dd advo- is the root of peace end haj^ony. 
ity at the On this high ground of C most animating experience 
r, would, wo afr prepared, therefore, to march in calm con- 
a*section fideiuie; perceiving that the cui^ut of true civilise-' 
rest blow tion has set in with a force that no contrary force 
1; dutieeS can overcome. The truth of ancient prophecy boa 
IS of all. vindicated itself:—“Maq}*, already, run to and fro 
bAween in the earth, and knowledge is increased.” We 
i lies one mean to run too, and odd our share to the heap of 
vhich the increase, cheerfully and with right goo4 will, smooth- 
irly seen, ing the way fur others, and now and then lending a 
separate hand to a weak brother under a heavy burden, 
odofold have made our arrangements for all these 

r in their ,ourposes; and the workmen who are about to con- 
tion, and tribute to the different departments of literature, art, 
at ofr the ■itti science; to the flirthcranee of sound opinion; to 
let. We music, criticism, and even a rational merriment, will 
I on your *<*<>0, in tlie words of the old adage, be " kwown by 
dustrious chips." We shall gather information from all 
! prudent pmre sources. One olqect Tot which we h|ve pre- 
.ra at the pared ogrselves by study and travel, will be to intro- 
low-men. to our readers wholever jy mdkt delightful in 

nt. JChe literature of other natiops; of America, and of 
ast. We Lurope, from France andJUsIy to the very North; 
r ground in so many regions of which Providence and the 
tiiat the facifities of modem intercourse have made us aealous 
I pat], of friends. The bulk of our matter will be original; but, 
rrors and order to embrace all the solid information possible, 

1 C spread *a shall, where it is desirable, also extraot and quote 
ions, the the Vbst authorities. Above all, it shall be our 
I of men anxious care tha^not a word or a sentiment shall 
theyjie Bppea^ hi tMs Journal which the most refined indivi- 
espoflsm. Aual mqy not read aloud in the family circle, or 
new is a which we would not freely igtraduce to our own 
llevolu- children. With thia assurance—^let us'now advance 
legleetof af once fvm promise to performance. Eds. 


iVbte.—In order to secure all possible space for 
our letter-press, •which \ill be needed to qdvocate 
the many great causes of social improvement which 
mark the age, and to fiimish eyery variety of matter 
to dlsr readers, we shall printryt the back of oinr fllua- 
trations, but shall atrike off s^arate infpreisions fy- 
su^ as may desire it, winch shall htf'iold at the most 
reasonable possible price. 
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. ■ irhicii tile Inman b 

TO THK TfoaKnio oiiiona o» m toitsb monoit, on raxta. degree -of 

’ amt IS saa patinwr staii ot sbb aurAioar QciuiTioa. evei^ year byVrliieb i] 


that poitien Khd'pdf af ^ pertien ih in 


Mt^buow Ooraisna 3 r,| 


irhich tile Inman baUV'la eapable at the gttetat 
degree -of ne^ftilnbu. rjiart elsewhere Shown tiiat 
tvwf year hf'whieh tha tstA of huaan life iaextended, 
ia really added to the period of mature ^; the p^od 
when the organs of the bo^ have attained thM fidl 


The artifl^ distinctiona by'which the people of t growthi >n<i pot forth their ftall strength; whm the 
Mna^ m uvided into different dasaea, have no rsla- phyaictd organization has acquired fta utmost peifto- 
turn te the cavities and endowments of our Common tion; when the sehaea, the ftminm the emotional the 
mture. Kodass is higher or better than anotbv in Pasaiop^ the affections, are tn the highest degreaismite, 
the msata at having more or different sentient, intd- intense, and varied; when the intellectnal fiietiltlsi^ 
wsotniu, moral, and relig^tts fscnlticB. Sveiyprope^ completely nalblded’apd deveti^cd, cany oh-their 
by which the homan being ia distii^ndehod ftum the operationa wMi the greateit vigour, aoundnese, and 
other creatures of the earth, ia poaaesaed alike by rich^ continuity; in a word, when the individual ie oapabA 
md TCor. Wealth can give to the rich man noeeddi^ ,of communicating, aa well aa of recdvlng, the largest 
^^nal powcra of this kind, nor can poverty deprive the amount of the highest kind of fasppineai. 


w* waaa is Aaa»a«| uwa. ^vvvaw^ UWj-fitVO VUU cesaavuigv Wk VUO 

poor man of one of them. Before these glorious gifts Theso considerati 
with which our common nz0t){e is endowed, with which reswlte of th(\ iaqni; 
all human beings without distinction arc enriched, durati'on of lift ats^ 


au uuuiau uolugB wiuiouii oisimcuon arc cnricuod, outauon otiue auane present time an oui 
md which can bo neither added to, nor taken away, the and vitiagea. Prim theso inquifies, it api 

VAMH _e__ J._ ' , A V_X a 1_ X- _A-Si A 9_ Al_1 e! 


•little diatinctionB of 
insigniffcanoe. 


'a orcatlon sink into abwlute ' that th%mte^ mo) 

present my^s dej 


iom give peemiar interest te we 
|)n rcoently made into the actual 
le present in our cities, towns* 
igea. yitm these inquiries, it appcim not only 
ittte^ mortality in the whole of Bugund at the 
my^s deplorably high* hut that there ie an 


— an^Awowasw sMei^ asi «*a^avaq*a/s^ a/aaw iMsenw smawAv enan 

It Vthe upiveraal possession of these noble fiicnUics entraordinaiy ezeesS of mortuiw over and above vaiia^ 


lacuities im objects amropriftc to them, andrerorthy Cf this cxcew presents to the mind an mpalling pictnre. 
^cm, that make» lim a boon. It is because these from Seciirate calculatiousjrased on the obsiSaition of 
faculties, when duly czemised and properly dirpcied, carclhlly recorded fsCta, it is rendered certain that the 
strengthen and wlaige with time, that the wne of nfe annual slaughter in England alone, by causes that are 
increases with Sts duration. In the mere possession of preventible, hi causes that produce only on# disease. 


presents f 


It is because these I Erom Seciirate calculatiousjrased on 


ipalling pictnre. 
:c obsimaition of 


apparent at first view. What the natu^ term of human that 136 persons perish every day in England alone, 
life m^Tie, is, indeed, atto^thcr unlmown; because, whose lives might be sayed; in one single city, 
althoum one of the characteristics by which man is dis-i i namely, Manebester, tliirteen thousand thre^nundrm 
tingiiiuied from other anlmalB is, that he ia capable of and sixly-two chitdre* have perished in seven ycus 
understands^ the condition of his eidstence, and of over and above the mortality natural to mankind. ^ 
exerting, within a cer^n limit, a control over them,' It appears, moreover, tlmt the field in which this 
so aa to be able materiaUy to shorten or to prolong the annual slaughter takes place is always and everywhere 
Mtual ^ration of his lift; yet these conditions have *hc locality in which you reside, and that it is you and 
hitherto been so little regarded, that there is not a jour wives and children who are the victima laiom^ 
single example on record of a community in which the instances, in the streets, courts, and alleys in which you 
conditions favoumble to life haw been present uid con- live, the mortality which afflicts you is nearly double, 
stant, and in which the conditions nufavouraole to it and in othera it is quite double that of the inhahituits 
have been excluded, in as coniploto a degree as is obvi- of other streeUa in the same district, an^ in aefioining 


away with extraordinaiy j|ipidity; hut on no page is avenge age at death attained hj you and your fiunillcs 
them to' be found the iioiicc of a single nation, in in many instances, ia oefy 22, just one-half; Unit is to 
ancient or in m^em times, the great msss of the say, comgfmng yonr-condition with that of profMonal 
population which has attained a high longevity; persons, yon and your families ate deprived of one-half 
yet it is certain, that a degree of longevity never yet of your natural term oillfe. 

witnessed, has always been attainable; because such Though the causes oy which yon and your diildren 
longevity dgponds on condiUons which are now known— arc thus immolated, are well known ; though they have 

Xa/aWSfIsdI/WtB A*ad>S«Al«l> wfdlsSwk J A_ a 1. - J aV — 


condiUona entirely within human controL 


been constantly proclaimed to the public and the ^vem- 


, 1 have said that there is involved in the swre length ment for i^carty ten years past; thougla their truth ia 
of life a laiger and a higher boon thah is apparent universij^y admitted; anil tbouglfit is farther admitted 
withont reflection, Firat, because Imgth of life ia, in tliat the causos fii question ale removable; yet not only 
^ne^, a tolerably aoourate measure of tile amount of hss nothing vshatever been dont to remove them, bqt 
id share of which, life is compaTa* thdU operation during this very year llaa been far more^ 


health; without a 
tively worthless. 


le instances arc rare in "which a I fatarthaa at any period since we have had the means of 


person attains to ol8 age, who has not eiyoyed, at least, making aconr|te observations one the snlgeet. Thus* 
a moderate share of daily health and vigour. we ore infoimed by the Bogistrar-Qeneral, that la tiie 

Secondly, because Im^ of life is a perfectly acenrate summer quarter of the present year, m cBonAwn uvn 
measure Of the^ amouht of enjoyment. Lofig life is have been destroyed in a pi^ only of England, by 
incompatible with a condition of consta^ priv^on cauaea which there is every reason toa^eve may be 
and wretebednesa. It ia one of the henefiftnm of the removed; that in the succeeding quamr, namely, the 
constitution of out natnre,_ ttot when the balance of quarter ending the^SOth of September, toe number,of 
... ‘ dosthsexceedei' ■ - - 


constitution of out nature, that when the balance of 
happineas la against us, a limit ia fi^ed to our misery 
by its n^iid termination in the insensibility of death. 
In the ve^ brevity of.his existence, therefore, a human 
being indicates his owfi Ustory for evil; the ihort^^ 
of his life is the sure an# cort^ index of the anAmit 
of bis snfferinfc, nhyaioal and mental: it is the result. 


S uarter ending the 30th of September, toe number of 
osths exceeded thelumberinthe corresponding quarter 
of lost year by FIFTEEN TIlOUSANfa TWO HI 
DEED AND TWENTY-SEVEN; that is to say, in 


very last quarter, 
a part only of Ei 


pwards of 16,000 person 
land, beyond the mor 


le aggregate exprestion of the ilia I • From thia same r^rt, it appears fhrtiier, that in 


the anm total, vie aggregate exprestion of the i 
endured. . > • i 

Thirdly, because length of life is<he protraction 


corresponding quarter of last year. 


leritiftdin 
of the 


ua • yrom thu same rpiort, it appears further, tnat in 
many of our laige towns and populon^i^stTicts,that i|, in 
of the places ki which yon in great nuniDerB carry on you 
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dkiiy toil, tlie morUIltj luw neuly 4onbled; in lome it 
lut 4taite doubled, and in otben it bu netnally more 
thm doubled; that this la the owe among oiber placea 
in Shdteld and Binningham; tiiat in Sheffield for 
example, the number of deaths in Uie last quarter are 
denUe thm in the corresponding quarter of last year 
and 148 over j while in Binungham thqy are double and 
288 over. 

"The cauaea of tbia high mortality,” aaya the ^ia- 
tnu^Qaneral, " ban been traced to crowded lodgings, 
dir^ dwelliniK peraonal nnoleanlinew, and the concen- 
tiaUton of unneaitiiy emanatiqpa from nanqw atreeta 
withont freah air, water, or aewerage.” r 
* We are ftqtiiet.told by the B^iatmr-General, that 
'‘the xetnnis cf the past quarter prove that notihing 
. e^tuad has been dmie to put a atop to the disease, 
anffi»ing,<and death, in which so many thonaanda 
peridi; that tiio improvemenil|^ehiefly|of a showy, 
mnperfleiai, outside eharaoter,hsTe noteewmed the homes 
atid hablt^of the peoplb; and that the consequence is 
that thonfuida,<not of the q)iildren, but of the men 

andnromen themselves perish of the disAses formerly 
no.frtal for the same teasona in barracka, camps, pwls, 
nnd ships.” ' . « ' ' 

Bor every one of the Is vos of these 18,000 persona who 
have thus perished during the Iwt quarter, and who 
might (save been saved by^ human agency, thbac are 
responsible whose proper office it is to interfere and 
endeavour to stay the ealamity; who have the power to 
save, buBwho will not use it But their apathy is an 
^.additional rewon yrhj yoh should rouse Vuurselves and 
show that you will aubmit to thia dreadful state of thini^ 
no longer. Let r vcdee come from your streets, lanes, 
aHays, eonrta, woricdsops, and, houses, that shdl startle 
the ear oi the pdblio and command the attention of the 
Iwii^tnie. Ime time is auqiicbus for the effisrt; it is 
a^aae in which it is right that you should take a part, 
in which you are bound to take a part, in which your 
own frrierata and the wril-being of those most dear to 

S iite yon to take a part. The Government is 
to espouse yonr cause; but narrow,sel&sh, short- 
interesta will be banded against yon. Petition 
both houses of Parliament. Oall upon Qm instructed 
and benevolent men in the legislative body to sustain 
year but clalaq to protection and asnis^ce. Petition 
nrli&bnt'to give yon sewers; petition i^irliament to 
aeenn to yon constimt andgbundant supplies of water; 
supplies adequate to the unintermitting and cffcdlual 
eleimng bo& of yonr sewers and streets, and which 
Will adSni yon tire easy means m snbstitfiting uni¬ 
versally the^atereloset for the filthy and fhe fever- 
generating cewpool: petition lAirliament to remove— 
for it is m the power of Parliament universally and 
oompletely to remove—the sonroee of ipoison that 
anmmnd yonr dwclUngs, and that OKriy disease, suf¬ 
fering, and death into yonr homes. Tdl them of the 
pariA of St. Margaret, in LelBester, witn a*popnlatiott 
of 23,000 persons, almo8t%ll of whom%i« artislns, and 
where the aversM agegif death in the w^ole parish was, 
^onring the ye»%848, only eighteen years; tell them 
that on taki^ the agw of death in the different afreets 
*in tUs pari^, it waa found that in those streets that 
were drained (and there was not a single^trcet in the 
nlaoe properly drained) the avnage age of death ww 
iwaiUy-thrae and a half yaaxs; tiiat in me streets that 
ware partially ^ned it was sevanteoi anda halfyedrs; 
srfaile in the stnets that were entirely nndrained it was 
only thirtecnimd a half years. Ton cannot disdose to 
them the au&ring you have endnfbd on yonr bedn of 
dekaeaa, and by which year wives and diildren have 
M8n hnrried to their early graves; tiiore is no column 
* taUm of the Segistrar-Ctoneral which con show 

thiiti but yon can tell them that faa know, and yon 
ean lenilnd ifrem that they admit, that % proper: 
sanatory regulatiima, the same duration of life may be 
fezten^.to yon md to your fianMies, that is at present 
eqjoyed by profemional persons; and thatjt is possible 


to obidn for the whole of a town pfl|mlation, at least 
such an average duration of life as is already expo- 
rieneed in some ‘parts of it. In your workshops, in 
yonr clnbs, in yonr institutes, obtidn rignatures to your 
petitions; get every labourer, every artisan, ej«y 
tradesman whom yon ean inflnenee, to rign petitions. 
sOtber things most also be dons before yonr eendition 
can to reiidered prosperons; but thia uvn prnsede 
every real improvement; the sonrees of the poison that 
Inmts the atmosphere yon bre^e most be dried np 
before you can to healthy, and nncleanliness must he 
removM from tto ez^or of your dwellings toforeyouc 
can find or mskea Home. 

I am yonr friend and servant, 

■ , Bonnwoon 


LIFE’S eONTEASTS; 

' OB, BXW-VliaB's BVB. 

H^rniir for man. In accordahee with the laws of < 
nature, every step trod by the giant Time brings hope 
and amelioration to the many sorrowed g^neratlSna of 
the earth. False is the creed that says tiiiwis not so; 
fidse is the power, liesotted in its stren^, that preaches 
hope foraoine, and not for all; false is the wisdom 
and shallow the thought that tidee for aigidnent that 
humanity has but one cycle of progress and deaty. 
Hot so:— 

Or else we question all the great aspects of the light 
of nature; such as promise to the spiritual hearta of 
men a time when they, like the penceted flowms in 
the labour-wroqght gardens of the earth, may look 
upwards to the face of the broad sun with the same 
rpeace and silent gladness, for not a weed may to 
amongst them to desecrate their great worship of enjoy¬ 
ment and human right. Or else 

Upon this Kew-Yooi’s Uve, misery, mid want, and 
sqnaloT; ignorance, demndatlo^ and crime, might sorely 
and rightly question the happiness, the plenty,^d the 
revelry tiiat come within their famished gaze, rad ring 
so lustily in their chill and tremulous ear. 

Within this miserable chamber, one from aipong the 
many thousands round, withers the honest heart, and 
idly lie*thc hands of eamrot labour ;Jabour so much 
noMed: labour, the comn&ndment of great governing 
nature; labour, the small pricepf large enjoymenta, that, 
which if it might cheerfully act, would fill this empty 
grate; would send ^rth tbeTIhze and warmth to olMr 
around; and place before the wretched father the snpper 
table, on wbiw should stand, instead of the pitcher on 
the floor, the down-tnmed vessel, the broken plate, and 
the old knife—crusty from disnso,—tho plontiftil supper, 
that, in satisfying the humblest neceastties of nature, 
would link them to higher and more exalted’^pxineiplcs. 
Manly thqnght of life aronnd wonld share that of good 
from his mldren as he looked upon them; womanly 
love and fiutii hare means to give tiielr signs, instead 
of braodingain tmi despairing heart; and ehildnn’s 
ipall ploasaxes,yet to thw so great, live in the dancing 
tiro, the ongared cake, the one peni^, the ^ety of tiie 
little pictured book, or the babjja akuie. Instm, here 
are gaunt hunger and deqiair; old age for c];ildhood, 

^m ^^anotheris tkmlj^rad’omnd, damp, cdU^ito 
Boddenod floors, and^uttering ni» Ti^ nt this sraie 
m^rat, anti ata Btreet’BlengUi,l£n’a contia8ta,to thenn- 

nroaf^lradid rom^'%^^ramitii, tt^festlrodSra^ 
with enongh of waste on the platen vridA tito^inm 
scornfully clear aww, with enough tonttend on the 
broad hearths, to feed all witMa this misenble ohamber, 
anffasend waimth and lighd around, to ronao the 
current of ihe freering blood; here make hearta m, 
the social graces shine, and show life to bo, to the few, 
oitf long day of gratified and unrestrained Innry. Tot 
are tho impulses ^f our diviner nature girm only to 
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these few?* If o I the eome divine e^iiit that makes the 
vrci^c&ed mother press the baby to hc^eart; the same 
that whispers hope through all despair; the same that 
makesdier eilcnt^ yearn to her husband through all 
the harshness that misciy has brought; the some that 
brings contrition, and makes his sorrow ^ater, is of the 
identical quality and essence with that which fostered by 
plenty expands into the life-signs of words, and smiles, 
and joyousnesB. Therefore poverty, letting alone that 
it is unjust, is a curse, because it is a bond upon the best 
promptings of onr nature ; whilst the extremity of 
thongntlcBB liixory is equally a/:urse: it hardens whilst 
it emasculates I What are the causes of this cane of 
poverty ? 

Ignorance of the greaX dignity of human labour aiove 
aU dee; ignorance (f the lam and Hghta of labours' 
and the yet unieorbed-oul tendenciea of labour to equalize 
and dietribute the weaUh, it crdilfs. Of. the fruits of 
dahour (hs human generations cannot have too large a 
harvest, . • 

Here, i^ore tlic taper has die^ ont beside Urn parish 
coffin, pestilence did ift gaunt, grim, Bilcn% work. The 
•iijapcd dnnghill in the court dose at hand ; the open 
coaspool; the fetid BtrQ.w qn which the abject wretuln 
gasped out bis latest breath—alone, but fur the starred 
mongrel dog, that, loving hini,kuewuo diiTercuce betwixt 
life andudeatb, but the colder be grew' crept cloAsr, and 
licked the dying hand. Alone did I say, and disre¬ 
garded? Ycsl But then the cm-se of disregarded evil 
will not depart with this parish coflin; but now, on this 
very night the wind that blows, the typhoid, and the 
miasma of the cesspool and the dmighili, ride—Hecate 
like—witches of <be storm, and mingling with the per- 
fumes of luxury-bros'gj^t exptics, l)ccomc, in heated 
rooms, tdb very breath of the scornful and disregarding, 
and, 08 in the hovel, work out tlMir own doatb-slanghtOT. 
WlUi hut a strip of sacking to cost overit, two drunken 
sextons come to bear aw.iy tlic coffin, just as a dedrepit 
old man. Ids rusty black coat held together by many 
a pin, and bis liat -decorated with a bit of crape, that 
^ooks as if it has wintered on a garden scarecrow, 
comes limping to the door, whistles the dog, and 
then silently follows the corpse. The chnrch luckily is 
not fer off, for it is nearly dark. " I'rocious light this 
here w !’’ Bay^ lAc one drunken sextomto the other, os 
tlieyst^ch tbe cbnrcliyard; “ don't think lic'd much 
wittles ^oro he went off, elt, Sammy f’ But the solitaiy 
mourner heats them not; the passing-bell jangiSs us 
qiiioklji OB it con; the young mm^’uian, called from 
his warm seat beside the vestry nre, rattl^ over the 
_ burial servife, for he may be too late for tbe* goigcons 
‘dinner that awaits him—and what is pauper dust com¬ 
paratively to the choice cut of the turbot, or the licat of 
the rich soup I An atom—the veriest atom that the 
alchymist could weigh. The poor bruie, with wistful, 
almost human; eye, looks down into the (nave, as if from 
thence will come tbd kindly*voico and tSe caressing 
hand; but all grows dAker and dft-kef; the earth 
begins to rattle on the coffin-lid, andetbe old man is 
aroused from USs drooping posture by being thfust 
aside, the ropes come forth, the shovels go to %ork, 
*' and even night nowacomes to luako the oblivion seem 
more terrible. But where mttaro is iuefp cannot bo 
desolation. Tho dog creeps behind a.diatant stone, 

. 1_I__ f _ 


pavement of this street; lee womfuly yonth and 
Wnty, tended by parentu love, comes on, dad from 


the nun and wind by priedess care; or, nestling to tbe < 
whispering lover’s ann, hears nothing of the blast, nor i 
feels the rain, in tbe measureless abstnuddons of wwman’B 
love. Or sec this gorgeons carriage, filled wiOi liat#ity 
faainitY, intent upon the conquests of the coming danse; 
and wnoae experience of want and misery, and womanly 
temptarions, has boon confined to the sob-read Bma- 
IfatUda leaves of the fashionable novd; do these see ^ 
naked soddened feet, the dripping hdr, the rags that 
flutter with the blast, of this despairing eteature swiftly; 
coming on, who sees not—bean not—the despeiatlaoi 
of her m^ importnnity. 

• “ God! what a gnlph between 

Frond beauty, young sud worsliipp’d, _ 

And the tiiieide Magdalene 1” 

And yet, whilst the lovef's whisper is warm upon the 
ear, tiiifore the idol of parental worship u housed, be¬ 
fore new smiles have beaded ontlie lips of beauty, ^e* 
frailty of trusting woman Las paid tho dearoat price for 


and tf such instances tic absent, yet great nature vindi¬ 
cates horselr by making poor and rich on im equality 
in the shroud. Wbat are tbe cau^ hero 1 ^ 

A'riW igruntance. Jfingtvmce, that creates such disease 
TO that which strude the pauper down. Ignorance, 
thailin disregard of humanity, degrades its own nature. 
Tgnoras^e, that condrines misery ahd fM., and breeds 
from thence this vice and crime Viat can revd over tbe 


iraa promised, and wbeneft hope was born. What are 
the causes here of this grim misery ? *> 

StiU ignorance. Ignorance and disregard to the laws 
of organic Naiwre. Man's ignorance in weighing the 
beauty caul writy of those cJutraeUristieil whidt amelio- 
sate and aavance his. own, by the false price of gold, 
or the pride of circum^itux I * 

Here, in this dungeon, where the sullen felon sits, 
waiting societys senile refonuatory law of death by 
,the gibbet and the hangman; there, in that bend of 
his desolate homeward road from tho leave-taking, the 
wreticked father of the felon sinks down to die, by a 
tenderer mercy than that destined for his son; we behold 
that which questions the justice of tbe circumstances 
called fate, that has cursed oift band with terril^le blood, 
and brings death upon the winter's waste to the mftoused. 

StiU ignorance. IMrefid ignorance, whidt imbra- 
tijies man below the beast; and, what is worse, ignorance 
chargeable upon governmental power, and for whidt, 
iiU nou^ its sole panacea luxs been the hfdks and gibbet. 

Yet whilst these darkcr'pictuiws fail before the sight. 
Time passes oh, and brings tl^ Hewer Year. Over tbe 
squalid chamber sleep has sunk, and Pity, with bright 
hope, paints gail^ the many-coloured dreams; for 
poverty baa endured innocently, which it ever does 
whdre the smallest knowledge gives principle to 
nerve tho many sorrow-stricken throng. And now the 
splendid scene comes last of all. These revelling in the 
dance; these beneath tbe waxen lights, deep in the 
game of chaneo for money, heed not the hours that, 
stealing op, bring light to all the darker scenes, and 
darkness to all the selfishness, and disregard, and pride, 
that mingle with ^cir own onjoymenb—^oyment not 
pure till it tie e^iunizcd, and given to all. For tl»e' ten¬ 
dencies of ameliorating Time are not to dimmish hnman 
happiness; bnt so to enlarge, that, like the summer air, 
it may be equal, pure, and fiee,io the wh(de great bro¬ 
therhood of man. 

, Bing out, therefore, Time, thy advent of the Year, 
O/ie—mexe justice ,%b it is tho great end of expei^enCU 
law. 2W,7Aree,and/'Wr—knowledge, moreknowlfldge, 
as the natutal .i^ormatoiy law for evil .Five and Six — 
advancing honour to lab^ and its fruits; faith In the 
great secrets of labour, os they will surely cdme forth 
fittingly from the womb of nature 1 Seven and Fight — 
tbo diminishing and dying ont of all disease, deformity, 
and crime, by man’s puro gowmrnmcnt ^ seli^—^for 
ernna is but disease; disease hut ignorance I Mine and 
Ten —the diniinishing of cant in cveiy form, and tbe 
triumph of tho true, as the vital principle of moral law t 
Eleven and Twelve —the birth of Nature In her newer 
Year; and on, osui on, man's glorious progress, and 
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advance to tiM btra of NatoM, vUoh an tliOM of per- 
Action and of God I * 

For whilat hnnwnity linMn in the mother’! heart: 
irhikt it permeate! bmtal memgard and crnelty aronna 
the paapb^n grave; vhiist in dumb intelligenoe if 
iiufluona forth a levennce and mtefol worship; whilst 
it ^vw the ]ast volition to the broken heart of tho 
uittde. and sorely lightens, in some moment, the 
dastard felm’s gloom, who shall say that this divine 
Qoslity does not progress with Time itself 1 Therefon, 
sll hail, thou new-born Year I thon year tot worship by 
% workin this great and eternal cause. 



KteratB Notfct* • *• 

. LwartUa ; or, Hit OhUdren Night, By Bu Bowabo 
Bdlwu Lvtios. London: Baunders and Ottley. 
Tna only valid excuse foiPguilt is ignorance. The 
criminal who sins aminst knowledge is tenfold^guilty. 
Sir Edward Bolwer %tton, therefore, is guilty of agreat 
offence a^nst society, and agidnst his own reputation, 
in l!is pubUeation of this his last work. Ignorance orin- 
' experlense he cannot plead. He is not a young man,i 
that he should be driven on by the force of a lawless 
imagination; nor a poor man, that he caraplead the 
necessit^Pof ^tting his broad by any means; nor is he 
imorsnt of the nature of right and wrong. Ho is, on 
the contrary, a man of wealth, station, knowledge, 
leisure, influAce, talents; and ho has employed those 
godlike gifts for the most degraded of purposes—that 
of ebrmpting and inflaming Uu^minds of the young, the 
orden^ and the inexperienced. He Jtells ns that this 
revoltidg story of crime and cruelty is true. Wliat 
theni Is everything that is tme to be trumpete4 
abroad I Are the vile and the sonsual to be held aloft 
to the public gaze; and rather than they should not 
be seen, and admin^, and gloated on, are they to 
clothed in all the fosoination which genius can give to 
reirdersthem alluring slid full of riveting interest 1 
Many morutrous and revolting crimes are committed, 
but that is no reason vriiy a man of genius and inlidlect 
should^ite three volumes about them. We all know 
that sewers actually exist; that they undorml'Ae London; 
that they lie often beneath happy homes and* pleasant 
gardens; but no onq for tflat reason, thinks of pump¬ 
ing up their pollutionuiirto private houses. It would 


pipes into marble basins, bo i% it witn Btr JSdward 
Bulwer IMton's " Children of the Night" Not all the 
powers ofms genius nor bis reputation can make them 
wholesome or refreshing. Like the sewers we have 
been speaking of, they are insalubrious; a fatal miasms 
breathes ^through them: Lucretia, in two senses, is 
busy wititpoison. 

If Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton is not to ^ reckoned 
as a disciple of the French melo-dramatic school, he 
may now assuredly be placed at the bead of a foWly 
popular class of literature—that of the Seren Dials and 
^ Qiles’s. For Instance, after going down into tl^p 
bloody ohamel-houBe of the " Children of the Night,” 
his readers will ih jptepared to relish the somewhat 
stronger viands of *'Yamqr the Yampire, the ^east of 
Blood f " The Old House in West Street" The Bloq^ly 
Murders at the Old Ford," kc. ko. * This class of writers, 
hitherto scorned in good socic^, may now hold up 
their heads, for Sir Edward Bulwer Lyfton is come 
over to help them. • 

An Enegdopvtdia qf F<ut», AnttdoUa, Argumenii, 
and llhutrationa, in support tf Hte prineiplet o/ 
permanent and untoersal Peace. Br Eowm P^roii 
Hood. Lqpdon: CiSrles Qilpin. 

Tam is an ex^pllent and avery cheap book; about 
three hundred' pages of sound argument on a mosbim- 
portont sutgeot, for ei^teenpence« The cost of three 


man, and woman too, the mf^e ^and lower-, 

to i^dy it well. Idsten to what we And In one place 
on Influanae in snpportiiig a prlvUeged elass or 
moiwpoly^- , ■ 

•'Ths ehM inlTaegcs of ths wodd have B>u«n out of war. 
Tbettis mmnodsliunlathlidar IsfosConitltullimofEiislsnd 
llisn msutbink of: a wsr-Ioring poojdemust always bsbsmath 
thahoofofmllltaivdMpotiim; asnaMcenisstoaaoautiy otouot 
bs eonneiTed—It is BStiinl tlist U itiouia bo so. loaastba whose 
geneisl lalsllJssaas is its ssfSnisid and jre t s o tiea, InMllisaioe 
will ba respsetsdi in a nation whose trsdliis tatsssstion ssllifuard 
snd protestloB, trade will be lespectsdt manitloBVionetowar, 
Ibnonf itself ait round with ths fiat sad the pUn, snatslylnsaBan 
ths gmius of bsttla far pratactian, ths warrior will bs 'anst 
respwtsd. Who In Enslsnd attnals ths woitlot in honourt Bal- 
dom, ohl how saldom, is the poet or ths philosopher kniihtsd or 
pensioned, or honoursd with the tKIs of natsldio srastnesa It Is 
better that it sbeuld bs so. Sir James UonbromatT, Jiord William 
Wordsworth, His Otags Bsmual Taylor Colaridse, Oaks of 81. 
Jamss's, could receWa n higher honour ikom posterity ; yet there 
it a meaning in tUs fact—ths Boverglgn of the rsida is suppasdt 
to be a soldier; ollVour dukedoms, earldoms, bsionetclas, kc. ke. 
havs their origin in the miUtory system. e * 

"Ifoliflwijtof legitlatiAi, monoptdpef tmde, will Safauod to ba 
children of war. Ifwar were sboIishMl and brought into dinepute, 
end the nUlltaty men were regarded as a kind or * Jock Katan,' m 
' he Is in Chino, things would soon return to theic rutnral Inel. 
How arrived this shomefal li>4uallfy of property to to alarming a 
helghti Whence the appalling oppression of the poor-rata I Whance 
the liuury, the pageantry, the majmificence of wealtbt Whence 
that numerous eusa who, tbou|fa rich, have neither hrilBsat talents 
nor sublime virtnest Whence the insolence and the usnrpaliOB of 
therieh, the legislation of wealthagoinstpoverty,andaerowdofdis- 
abilides andWvUs beneath which man la compcdled to labonrt If 
we are asked thnreason of all these, how easy to titavC that, while 
they ora the sod firuit of the mdhster Sin, thw ore i mmed i a t e ly 
soused by War I How many illustrotiant mlifat be drawn from our 
Colonial polinl War won the colonies, and war grasps them, and 
the (tuits of the victory ore in the pockets «f the children of war¬ 
riors ; the places of power ore awarded to them; far thsnw the 
Jeirelled dors, and the ermine robe. Who does not pSreaive intha 
war-system, a complicated machinery, set up for the purpose of re¬ 
taining in idleness the stAns of titled wantors, whose namasjnd 
wealth may thus be transmitted to a remote postotlty f" 

^ith one other extract we will close, BgBiB uigiiig it 
upon our readers to buy this cheap eighteen-penny¬ 
worth of stem, sterling sense, of which we here 
thorn but a small sample. 

"Tlie national debt of England, says the eloquent Hufas 
Stebbin* in bU Oration on Peaco, t« at present nboat thvM Chou- 
■and milUuiu of doUu«<->a debt produced by wor; tho inteiwt of 
thttt debt, nod the ports of it alrendy Uquldeted^unount to about 
ten timet at muA more. And what huii Enllina for all 

thU mighty outlay of capital f Where HhoU we look for bqpi^t 
which she has d^ved /tom th\| incalculable expeiwaf Aik the 
defhhs of the ocean, and the sunken fleets of the Niki and Tra^ 
lUgar will anewer. 8ho hae gained tlie Ikmc of making her lion 
loar on th^ vanquished Amftda; of * letting slip her dsgi of war* 
upon the naliny shoreeof lliiidostan; of^lvlng Wellington Immor- 
tiuity upAs>tlie plaina of Waterloo i and u thia aUf no I die has 
eroGtad monumenU in Westminster Abbey to the greataathiitchere 
of our race that erer lived; it has written poverty upon the fore- 
hewis of the mi^urity of her labourers; it naa enisaed the many 
with burdens and taxes to honour the destroyen of our race 
with a name—a hame which, if society understood its interests as 
it ought, would only render its possessor detestable and con- 
tampUble. .a * 

** We have only conildefcd the iiAuenoe of war on national 
pr osp arity. Influftely more dlsAtroui Is it In its oousequenees 
upon priiteto, than upon puhlio property; and infinitely more ex- 
teusive. Wholcsnaviet can better be^unk in the ocean, ttian tho 
man's house be burned over hu head; by an invading umy^ 
wan add to national wealth 1. Wars inorease national mosperityl 
Give me the money that has been spentip war, and I will purchase 
every foot of land u^n &e globe;-*I will etetlis e^rv man, 
woman, and ghild, in an attire chat kings and queens might be 
proud of; I will build a school-house umh every hlU”eldei and 
upon ovary vaU^ In the habitable earth; I wUI supply tbaisraool* 


proflssiots; I will crown everv hill with a Cnnr^ ooniecrated to 
thepromulgaiion of tha gospel at peua; 1 wiQ support in its uulpit * 
an able teaelter of ^hteoutaeia j—so that on evary Sabbath 
iriBming, the chime on one hill should answor to the dhime on 
anothtf, round the earth's broad c^umibreaM, and the velgq of 
prayer, and tfte song of praise alunilu ascend, like an unJhrenal nifc>, 
nem'earth to heaven; the darkneu of ^oranca should flag heibrew 
tlw bright liAt ot thp sun of science: Paganism would be eruibed 

S ’ the fall of her temples,—ehaken to their dmp fDqgdationi, by 
evidee of Truth; War would no mora stalk ovw the Muth, tram^ 

. iing under hligiantlbot all that is beautiftil and lovely benssth too 
iky I This is not fsney wish It were: ibrefleots on ntM. It kt 
: the dirkest chapter in human depravity^ to uuander God's nchest 
blessings on passion and lust.” 











HOWITTS JO^NAL. 


H^S CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN’S BOOTS. 

, • TBAN8LATSD BY MABY HO^TT. • 

Tbau Is B street In Borne irhieh is called Via ^dla 
J*ur^leaxumti ^et nobody can ssy of it that it b'piui- 
fied. It gosB np<U^ sod down-Mu; cabbage sisljrs ai^ 
old broken pots lie scattered about it; the smoke comes 
curling out of the door of the public-house^ and the 
la^ who lives oppodte to me— jeM, I cannot lulp it, 
but it is true—the lady on the opposite side, she sliAes 
bet sh'Sets every monung out of the window. In this 
street there genetaHy live many foreigners; this 
year, however, fear of the fever hud maligjuint sickness 
keeps most id them, in Naples and Florence. I lived < 
quite alone in a great Idg house j neither Utc host nor 
hosteaa ever dept there at nlgh^. 

It was aj^t, big, cold house, with a little, wet gar¬ 
den, in which there grew only om row of pw and a 
half-extlttguidied gillyflower; an^et,inthe very next 
garden, which lay nigorr, there were hed^ of monthly, 
rosea, and frees ^1 m yellow lemons. These Issi^ sidte 
of ths incefiumt rain, locked vigoious; theCosdt^ on the 
Von^ary, looked os if they had Idn fbr eight days in the 
sea. I 

The evenings were sfi lohesome in the cold large 
rooms; the black chimney yawning between tbewin- 
dowa,u\j without were ndn and mist. All the doou were 
fiwtened with locks and iiitn bolls; but what good 
could that dol The wind whistled in a tone sharp 
enough to cut one in two through the cracks in the 
doors; the thin faggots kindled in the chimney, but did 
not send out their warmth very far; the odd stone 
floor, the damp w|lls, and the lofty ceiling seemed only 
sui^ to the summer (Reason. 

u I wa;ild make mySelf rfght comfortable, I was 


half roasted; but then, in this world, people must Icam 
to turn and twist thomselves about, and I turned my- 
4 kdf like a sunflower. 

The evenings were somewhat long; but then the | 
teeth took it into thdr heads to get up a nervous con¬ 
cert, and it was extraordinary with what alacrity the 
proposal was ac^pted. A downright Danish toothache 
csnnokl'smpazentaelf to an Italian one. ^erc the pain 
playal upon the very fluigB the teeth, os if there sate 
a Ldsst or a Thalbeig at them; now it thundored'in 
the foreground, now in the baejeground. There wps an I 
aocorda&e and strength in the whole thingf which at 
last drove meheude myself. * 

' Besides the evening concerts, there were also noctur¬ 
nal concerts; and daring such t one, while the win¬ 
dows rattled in the storm, and rain poured down in 
torrents, I threw a half-molancholy pdnee upon my 


but it was not ao; it ims guided by its pwn hand; it 
wrote from diotqlflen; and who dictated 1 Yes, it may 
^ound incrediblo, but is the tmth for idl that. And 
when I say so, people arillbelimmo. It was my boots, 

—my old Copenhagen boots —which, being soaked 
thro^ ud through with lainrwater, now hod thdr 
. place in the chhnney, near to the red ^glowing fire. 

Whilat I was sufiering flrom toothache, they were snfiSr- 
ing from drops/; they dictated th^ own autobiogra- 
* pv, which, aB*it seems to me, miqr throw some li^t 
npim the Itidian winter of 1840-41. c . 

^nuk Boots said,— 

>*4re are two brothers' Bight and Loft Boot. Our 
^eaiMsat recoUection is of beingstrongly rubbed overwith 
w|maiid.after that highly polished. 4 could see myself 
rfluetodifl mydirother; my brother could see hirnself 
reflected hi me; and we saw that we were only one, 
body,—* sort of Osator and Pollux; a p^ of togkher-] 
grown Which finite has ordained Ip live and which make this cqpplaint of La bells Italia. 


die, to exist, and not to exist, together., Wewere^both 
of us, native Copenhageners. 

« The ahoemiui'B apprentice carided ns out into the 
world in his own hands, and this gave rise to sweeb 
bi^ alas I false hopes of our destiiudlon. The person 
to whom we were thus brought, pulled ns on by the 
ean, until we fitted to his legs, and then he went down 
stairs in us. We creaked for joy i When we got out 
of doors it rained—-we kept ermiking on, however; W 
only for the first day. 

" Ah I there is a great deal of bad weather to go 
through in this world I We were not made for water . 
boots, and therefore did not feel happy, Ko brushing 
ever gave ub agidn Ute polish of our youtii: the poliim 
(.vhich we posaassed when tihe ahoemakcr'a apmentice 
earrich us through the streets in his hand. Who can 
describe our joy, therefore, when we heard it eaid one- 
morning, that we were going into foreign perta t yes, 
were even going to Italy, ^ that mild, warm oountry, 
wherevwe shoiud only tread upon marUe and classic 
ground; drink in the sunsbine^oand, of a certainty, 
recoVer the brightness of our youth. 

" Wo set out Through the longest part ofi our 
journey we dept in the trunk, and dreamra^bout the 
warm countries. In the cities or the country, wc 
ipade goQji use of our Cyos: it was, howeror, bad 
weather, and wet there also as in Denmark. tOnr solos 
were taken ill of pal^, and in Muidch were obliged to 
bo taken off, and wc had a new pair; but these were 
BO well done, that they looked like native soioa 
, " 'Olu that wo were but across the AlpsT sighed we; 

' there ike weather is mild and good.* 

** We come to theothbrsideof the Alps, but we found 
neither mild xtoi good weather. It rained and blew; 
wd when wc trod upon marble, it was so icy-oold, that 
n forced the cold perspiration out of our soles: wherever 
we trod we left behind a'wet impression. In tiie even¬ 
ings, however, it wss very amusing when the shoe-boys 
at the hotels collected and numMied the boots and 
shoes; and wc were set amon.; all these foreigp com- 
panions, and heard them toll about all the cities where 
they bad beeu. There was once a pair of beautiful, 
red morocco boots, with^hH!k''Tect,—I think it was In 
Bologna,—that.told us aU about their ascending Vesu¬ 
vius, whese their feet wore bumtoff with Uiesubterranean 
heat. Ah I we could not help*longiqg to ole such a death. 

" * If we wens but across the Apennines I If vra were 
but in Borne!’sighed we. An&'we came thither; but 
for ono week after another have been trampiiq; about 
in nothing but wet mud. People must see every¬ 
thing ; and wonderful rights, and rainy weather, never 
come to an end. Kot a single warm snnbMm has 
refreshed us; the cold wind is always whiatling round 
us. Oh, Borne I Borne 1 For the first time,' this nlg^t 
do we iuhalo warmth in this blossed chimtiey comer, 
and we will inhale it till we burst! The upper leathers 
are gone llready,—nothing remaina but the Und- 
quarters, and l^ey will soon ^ve way. Before, 1^- 
ever, we die Jima teased deau, we viidi to leave our 
hiatorv behind us; and we wish also that our corpses 
Aould ba taken to Berlin, to repose near to that mrfn 
who had too heart and the cour^i;e<kto desi^be ' Italy 
as it Is,'—even by the truth-loving Kieo^” 

And*wito these words toe boots ommbled to’pieces.' 

!!U1 was^till: myoiight-lamp hod gone out. 1 my¬ 
self slumbered a lltUe; and when tovmrds morning 
I awoke, I fsnnd it was all a dream I But vriun I 
ghuteed toward toe chimney-comer, I saw the Iboots all 
shrivelled np, standing life mumsdaa besida eold 
ashes I I looked at the paper which lay near to my 
lamp—it was gray paper. Ml of ink spots—the pen 
nnqnestioiuCbly hod oem over it, jMt toe winds had all 
mnvvte into another; howert& the pen hod written 
toe Memoirs of the boots on gray pa^, Tbat, however, 


which was legible I cimied out; andj^ple will be ee 
good ae to recollect tost it is not L” but my boots, 

._s»a « ..a* _• ■ 
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THE MONTH IN PEOSPECT^ANUABY 

Vt WILUAX BOWIR. . 


I PR 0 F 08 B daring the coming year, with the heautiful 
design# ol Kanlbach befoie me, with one of which wc 
here present the reader, to trace ift perspective some of 
the chief iiiatuteB of each month as it appibaches. Being, 
as most of ns ate, in towns, or in absorbing avocations, 
we ate apt to forget what lies, as an offoi^- gift from 
Qod, like the sunrise, and the free, sweet ain of heaven, 
in the heart of the approaching weeks; but when wc 
are duly premonished of these, we shall doubly enjoy 
them, in uticipation and i« reality. 

It wouft seem this year as if Winter would show us 
some of hia old characteristics. We have had already a 
sharp specimen of what he can rad may do; and if wc 
regard thf health of society, ana of the vegetation, wo 
shall not complain if frosts and snows come upon us in 
all that strength and ajbandance which so many of us 
wm remember. Splendid as was the last summer, every 
one who had even a gtlHen knows how unhealthy 
was t^ vegetation. Never did such universal blight 
infect and curdle up the foliage of Trait trees; never 
was the erop of all kinds of fruit, except grapes, so dtf- 
cient i and never was the fruit itself so affected by in¬ 
sects. There can be little doubt but that a good old- 
frshioned winter, with frosts tiiat penetrate deep into 
the soil, wdMestroy tiiis insect-life, would restore vege¬ 
tation to its purest vigour, and probably prepare the 
earth to receive t^ potato into its bosom witlP a reno¬ 
vating influence. ^ 

But with an old-frahioned winter w^shfl^ave most 
impoative need of old-fiishioned virtues. The poor of 
England are lU prepared for such a viritation, t%s poor 
of Irelrad &r w<»ae.« ^ere fiunine and rags need no 

K vationsoffr^ ^e scene is terrible; the aspect 
I nation’s condition is appalling. It will need all 
the wisdom and all the goodness ofsthe ITnitq^ King-' 


that keen disphnsation'whielisis to issue in blessings 
and abundance to us all. If frosts and Snows come then, 
lot us resolve that active kindness rad Jibersl aid to the 
ill prepared shall come too. Let u%pay down eheerfidly 
^our part of the price whictia coftiing year of bSalth rad 
plenty will be so wortivof. With this resolve on ora 
parts, wo may look to wmter without utter approhentioff, 
rad nay even revel in the recollection of those snowy 
scenes of beauty which I And myself years ago thus 
describing in January. 

" Frost—keen-biting frost, is in the ground; and In^ 
the air, a bitter, scythe-edged perforating wind from the 
north,—or, what is worse, from the norlh-eas^—sweeps 
the descending snow along, whirling it from the open 
fields, and driving it against whate^r* opposes its 
course. People Vho are obli^ to be p^ingetCaand 
fro, muffle up their faces, anj bow their heaoa to the 
blasti There is no loiter^, no street-gossiping, no 
stopping to make recognition of each other ^ they 
shuffle aloi%, the mpst wintry obiecls of the seene, 
bearing oif their fronts the tokens of the atom. A^nat 
every house, rock, or bank, the snow-drift accummates. ' 
It curls over the tops of walls and hedges in fantastic 
wildness, forming often the most perfect curves, tesem- 


bogs now bcooma traps foe unwarjsttaveuers; uie snow 
fiUing them up, and levelling til to one deceitful plain. 

It is a disnuil time for the traversprs of wide rad open 
heaths; and one of toil rad dangw to«ihe shepherd in 
Tmounlainous tracts. Therq the snow fitUs in amaaing 
quratitios in tlie course of a few hogn, and, driven by • 
the powerful wiflds of those lofty r^ons, soon Alls up 


nation’s condition is rapalling. It will need aU the dells rad {flens to a vast depth, buying the floefa 
the wisdom rad all the goom^ ofethe Unit^ King-* rad houses too In a brief space. In some winters, the 
dom to carry titrough the crisis the wretched popula- sheep of extensive ranges of cermtry, mhra oattle, ara 
tion. Hero and there, then, with* our olchfiimoned many of the inbabitrats, have perishea ^eath the 
winter, we' must open our hearts to an old-fashioned snow-drifts." - 

hoBDitalitv, and sympathy with the suffering. Wemust Srah used to bo themows, of late years seldom seeil 
reflect th£ a kind Providence generally " torn- in tffis country, as many believe, from the inerm 

nera the wind to the shorn lamb,” yet there may come population, and consequently, *inor«aied numW OP 

^ tt _•_ Aeusfi am wall aa msaa+ai* wamnfjl AT 4.n* wllAM ffllirnUhA ilT 


hoBpiWtv, and sympathy withlhe suffering. Wemust Siwb usou to uo tneanows, « laie years seiaun seen 
reflect th£ tin> i «t ^ a kind Providence generally " tern- in tffis country, as many believe, from the inerm ' 
pen the wind to the shorn lamb,” yet there may come population, and consequently, *inor«aiM nuinW OP 
aeoniaiiotion of droum^races so pmmliar as to requiie fires, as well as neater warmw of the whole surbow of 
sharp sgenolea at a monu^ when humanity seems le|*t the land from draifflng, and from the dimii^oa of 
prepa^ fbr them. It a for us, then, to put forth woods. Bcthatasitmsy.swdiwintenwsreoifoo coin- 
enei^ and virtusB befitting the oooarion. It U for us mon, and are now rare. The skate-makers, wd aU 
to open ora han^'ora hearts, our store-roona, and out senm q| skates, oxcepO fishmongen, j^lata • 

wardrobes, and emulate each other in sheltering ana the frost jjsed to continue commonly tlU'Muoli, ana tao 
strengthening our poorer sisters rad nrothoni during proverb im, that as the days lengthened, the cold 
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H0WITT*8 JqfUEKAL. 


■Mi|pftiieded; «td by a bold it WM said, that fiesidcB tiiesa, eveiy adraneing day preaenta na adtii 
January froze the pot over the fire. Tet, spite of thia, some fresh and cheering symptom of spring. The- 
jmpio in the country ci^pyed themselves vronderfully. hedgosparrow and the tnvuu ^intosing; the wren *' 
Thm were sliding, skating, shooting, and anoW-btlling. pipes its perennial lay; the golden-crested wren is often < 
In this country those litUo sledges rroreseated in our sees; tiie blaokbiid whistles, llimets otmgregate, ypung 


vignette, never seem to have prevailed, but abound in bmtm aj 
aU eotmtrios from Oermany to Lapland; tire boys flew, H^illar t 
and still do fly, down hills on them, with the speed of renews- 1 
birds and in wonderful delight. Here our country heantifril 


lbs appear I 7he honseeparrow, that bold and 
itUar mlloiw, who.has been silent for some time, again 
swa- hk brisk ehir^ng, and various strong and 
qeaatifhl birds, as &e wiM swan and the anow-flih^e. 


game, the other vermin; and thonsanis of polecats, Sueh an att^iitea rf-a irlntry--January—but 
weasels, stoats, rats, otters, badgers; and similar nightly J these an yiow ran, and a Cteen and soft month is our 
depredators, are traced to their hiding-places in eld* morp ordinary allotment. Be H what it may, the 
bnilding^a bank^ and hollow trees, aitd marked for cct^ deadness of the year la pastt-kud Ufa end hope and love 


tidn de9(lhictio&. Tho poacher, particularly on moon- Hvo in H, and call'^ io lenjoy mid hless Ood, who* 
light nights, makes havoc with game. Partridges nestled planteth fiowprs'in the . - ■ . 


light nights, makes havoc with game. Partridges nestled planteth fiowpni in the very heart of winter, and causes 
* down in a heap on tho stubble, arc conspicuous objects; the ^Mt to r^’oico in tlm heart of frost, and sends his 
and hare% driven for food to gardens and tumip-fieldH, signs of i^mal affection even amid hit tempests—who 


are destroyed ^ hun^ds. Weodpigcoiu aip^killed in i 
grnt numbers in oabMge and turnip flulus by day; in i 
thb neighbourhood of great woods where they abotmd, i 
the farmers’ boys set steel j^raps for them in the snoA*, 
layins a cabbage-leaf on each trap, to whicli they fly 
e^rW, and are abundantly captured; and by moon- r 
light riiey are shot in the tiKics where they roosC Larks 
are shot or taken in nets on the stubbles, and con- 
vewd tp London by thousands. ■ 

In such sports do the country pcople.BOon forget the 
rigour of the season, and the glow of lieal th and pleasure - 
lives in every vein. In towns walking hy day is a braedng 
and delightful Vjxorcise; but it is with the closing 


garaens ana uurmp-iteiaH, signs of paternal aSocUon oven amid 
Weodpigcoiu aip^killed in eat^ges "Theatorkto know.her'flppo 
d turnip fielas by day; in crane, and the turtle, and the srah 


time Of their coming." 


lointed time, and the i 
How to observo the 


PETEE WINCH: 

THE MAN WHO ALWAYS BAD A FEHHT. 

o 

BY ». H. HOBNE. 

( 

Tueer lived at a flttle vilh^ near Eedcar, in the 


evening (that in torfaSi.and cities, the reign of enjoy- North Uiding 6f Yorkshire—a village celobrat-M for ite 

1_t_ mi.._ 1.1_....A aU.. 1....S_L.A _ aw>,1 amsmII-w B/siI _tt MAAS* Kill'. ^winiialwiAiia 


British hearth; then congrcgti^ around It the groups 


east wind and | 
labourer, named 


gravelly a 
I Peter Wii 


poor, but induatriouB 
ie woa a atrong-boned. 


from places of business, sons and brothers, and husbands sinewy man, Md stooil'fivo foot ten inches. He riways 
bringing the news of the day. Then the wife and*iu8tcr worked from six in themoming till six at night, summer 
open the piano, and song and gay conversation fill up and winter. Ilis usual work was in the limestone quarries 
Bthe measure of domratie bliss. Then congregates the and gravel-pita; and aomotriics, when work waa dock 
invited party; then tho theatre and the concert unfold there, in consequence of hard frost, or a heavy fall of 
their charms, and wonders, and harmonics; and men snow, ho drove a team, broke stones in the road, carted 
think no more of what weather is without, than of tho i«o for tho fishmongei;8 of‘Kedear, or avopt snow and 
cage of Bcjjezel, or the conquests of Tamerlane. chopped dead wood in gardonera’ grounds, while the 

Aud.evfin*Lr the wintrv world without, the soul frozon-8nt gardeners wore begging in the town. In one 


Awocvcn Ur the wintry world without, the soul -a-- —iT i —— 

of the coming year bursts throngh tho power of way or the other, Peter Winch^lways worked twelve 
fimt, and amid the pilea of snow, swell buds of the hours o-day,—ofteu fourteen hours, never less than 
future summer, and bloom flowers of rare beauty. It is twelve,—and bo had done rois ever since he was ten 
one ofVhe miracles of this wfiYld, one of tho^eharacteris- years old. He was now in his forty-eighth ycai. By tot 
tics of a wonderful and all good Creator, that ^le has left of his constant iabburs, he had always conteived to live 
- no season wHthout a witness of His living presouce. Ho wWh honest independence, aa an English labonrer 
has planted in the iron depth af winter even the whole should. In the veiy worst seasons, he had never once 
vegetable life of the fntnro summer. Likotbu germs applied to his parish for relief; he always paid his 
of &ith and hope inthehcartof man .which can never way; never borrowed; ^ted to run_ in debt for Ae least 
fall, Ike bud swells on the bough, tlio com springs from thing; and, from a feeling of providmice >a bis mind, 
the frozen canh, bearing in them, or aU-hejr root, every not knoryng what might rappen in thia world, he made 
loiff, every flower, emryagram and fruit, which are te it a rule never to spend his last penny, 
enrich the earth, and sustain the life 8f the globe, Peter Wiqgh, when a young man, had oticn wished 

It were too Jaqg for^s here—^for In this number we arc te be married; At he was always prevent^, by being 
paitieularly mwmped for space—^to enumerate alf the ( unable to see hia way, in the matter of bread and 
I flowers, and coming buds, and insects of January; but chec8e,tand clothing. Young men of the working olass 
we may say, that 9le Helleboms nigv, or Christmas —and of cUsscs above them tqp-seoarcely ever learned 
Bose, expands its handsome white Calico, undaunted to tltok, beforehand, of how they should supprwt a wife 
by the sharpest frosts, and blooms ami^ overwhelming Md nunily. But Peter Winch was a very atfange man, 
wreaths of snow; and before the month is out cqmes for a poor man, inetbis exercise of discretion uid oom- 
peeping forth Shat dear fevourite, and poetical old friend men sense. “ Thoqp above me,” thought Peter WinA, 
—ue 8iiow4rop 1 The nvhite acpniteB and the white- cftnafibrS to be i^pradc&t^ and trust to their friendsi 
leaved eoWoot flower' in nrild seasons, as well aa the or their ^od lock; but a hard-work^ man, like me, 
round-headed cyclamen; and in^e house Uie change- has no friends Ifcat can help him; and aa for good ludCp 
,^le-flovered hydrangea; and the hyacinths in their he can never expect it. By writing tvOTe honra 
gre^ glasses, are making our winaows and mantel- a-day, and sometimes fourteen, I imve alniya D^ able 
pieces beautiful. In woods, and^hedges, and banks, to support myself without any pbugauoi^ without any 
nombeivof iuMcts begin to rc-cominenoe a<^ive Ufo, and debts at all,—in short, to ^otra eumment food, aw 
especi ally u^er moss and tho bark of trees;' and the clothing, and lodging, ai^ to stand quite olearwito tho 
wintor moth, aa4 the early moth Cfteimatobia vtUgaris, world. But, in doing I have hera quits usmIo to 
a^ CheUnaMia runicaprana, are already abroad save a shillii^. At this very time 1 nave only a penny 
on warm noons, about nodges, pales, and ’^d houses. in my pocket;—ifcla true, I want for nothings except a 








HOWlXfrS JOUBSTAIi. 


wife,—but wliii « want that w/ Yet how oan I veDfure 
upon each ■ waggon-load of feesh needs, as would be 
sure to follow; such a long string of cares and sleepless 
n4^tst It makes me have so maiqr thoughts, that 
aametimes there seemaenongh of them to fill a ohareb< 
if Martha Brows had not such pretty eyes, and 
little black curls all round the bach « horsed, I eeta 
tainly never would ^ink of it.” - . 

Peter- bought the ring the day after Us great soli¬ 
loquy.; and honest, haid-werking, independent, pru¬ 
dent, poor Petrir Winch, was married to‘Martha Brown, 
elt was itot done upon the strength of ihe penny in hia 
pocket; he did not docelvp hkasdf, and knew he was 
acting very Imprudently;—it waa tm strehglh of his 
feelijM that' oarried huh away. He theiefaro deter-* 
mined to risk all his feturo life upon those pretty eyes, 
and litQe blaek curls. Hevertheleie, Peter had not been 
deficient in sense as to his choice. Martlw was a healthy, 
strong, hardworking, cheerfef young woflutn, i||so would 
rather be a help than abnidento a working man.* She 
• wps five-snd-twenty ybars of age. Peter Winch was 
thirty. Among the working classes, an nnmaRied. 
msnjfeoupd of limb, and of the age of thirty, is almost 
unpreoedont%d. Such a personage as an old bachelor, 
is unknown among the working-classes. With what ease 
does such a sentence drop qficUy out of the^Kn; bat 
what a world of destitution and misery it involves ! 

Peter, however, had made a good choice. He and his 
wife worked hard, morning, noon, and night, and by 
this means Pefer not only paid his way, and supported 
his wife, and three diildren, without siicnding Lis lost 
penny, but they would have boon happy, and even com¬ 
fortable, only for a misfortune.* It was a misfortune, 
that was* sure to bring many others upon them. He 
and his wife had contrived to grind on through life| 
pretty well, notwithstanding the three children; but 
there came throe more children—and there came the 
measles, and the amaii-pox, and tiie hoopiug-cungli; and 
Martha was often ailing, and could not work, and one 
child b|pke its leg, and Ae eldest girl fell down stairs, 
with the baby in her arms; and the doctor came, and an 
unusually cold winter came, and Christmas came—with 
several ^ills. • 

While Peter had been a single man, be iiovsr owed a 
. penny—his dajjy work of twelve hours ha8 always 
prevented that. Wn^le his*wife continued well, and 
strong, and they only had three children, Peter had 
still contrived to pay for everything weekly, so that ho 
ran no scores. How it was quite impossible to help it. 
Besides, he had of late felt unwell hiinsuif, and ^<1 
pains in bis joints, and, once or twice, giddiness itMho 
head. He did not “lay-by,” however, or cease his work 
for a single day; ho was too poor to afford to be ill, so 
long as he could stand; he therefore continued to work 
his twelve* hours a day as usual—and sometimes four¬ 
teen. He often came homo so tired that he sank down 
upon the bed unable to take off bis clothro. In the 
morning, up before six as usual—and a^t again. He 
paid everything as far os ho could, lad when he came 
to his last penny, ho replaced that in bis pocket, saying^ 
wfth a melani^oly smilo, “ Well, you do not belong to 
me, because I owe jsm^ the baker and the doctor; but 
1 trill k^ you honestly for them, and pay as soon as 
I can.” And poor Petor Winch did, in afewycara, con¬ 
trive to pay every penny he owed,«nd keeptone over 
for himself. He lutd his wife ma;}e a little joke about 
this fancy of his, about always having a pdhny. Peter 
said it made him feel “indemudent like,” and as if ho 
was nol^gui'te reduced to the iwt extremity. 

Peter was now in hia forty-eighth year; this was 
stated at the commencement of his story, and we 
have tiins regrularly worked him down to that pertod. 
Prom tea years of age ^ has ground his way threugh 
life, in graveb|dt8, in stoae<|uarrieB, on hard roads, 
through winter md summer, and amidst brcast-lfitiDg 
east^rinda; drlin^ teams, carting ice, and pottcrisig 
about frosen gardens, twelve andfouglera houn a day; . 


neverasking shy niUef frmn the pariah—atusiyB paying 
his way, with oedit to himself; and being conimered 
a pattern for ail working men in bis pariah. As the 
rewaed of all thUi, he hae alwam been able to obiain the 
bare means of ezistence—and to wear the uncommon 
feetber in hie cap, of having a pennyiitokpare after pay¬ 
ing for everything. He hoe hu a beautlml time it t 
Peter Winch was forty-eight We have said that he 
was a straag-boned, sinewy man; that he had originally 


wril aa Imek^and mortar; and the strongest consUtu- 
.tiott cannot be expected to set at complete defiance 
.imgenialinflaences,gravel-pitB,eastwinas,andtbevartety 
*of labours j^ormed by w mortal machinery of poor 
Peter Winch. This man, being now only in what with 
anything like feir wm and tear, would have boea. the 
prime of hia life and strength, be^ to display ainiaa 
of a rapid break-np. His consfltution went first. Uo 
often f^|nnwcll; he jras quite uimbletto ^{ork more 
than six or ^ven honrs in th# day; his breath grew 
short He next found that lifting g^t weights lairt 
feim; uid, somehow, after a few^uurs earring gravel, he 
aotnelly had pains in his wins And back. One day, 
while carrying a sack of poiatoo-;, ho fell down: he conld 
givengreaaottfor it The v^nterawere colder thm they 
used to be eight or ten years ago, and ho was obliged to 
give up carring ioc—he always took such bad colds and 
coughs by stimding about with wet feet Bven the 
wind—the east one—seemed to get right into his chest 
under his shirt—he could not m^c out what was como 
to him. Poor, hard-worked, honest wom-ont diuly 
labourer I he did not kimw tb^trit was premature Old 
Ago who had como to uim. Somehow het^uld not 
work as ho once did. Ho would.pause at rimes, and 
down upon Us feet; and resomo his spade or pick-ale 
wltlf a sigh. 

He was taken ill one afternoon, and unable to leave 
the houso next day. As he sat in his chair by the fir^ 
being in his forty-ninth year, the light came up to hie'* 
face, and showed that it was all full of deep lines, and 
pits, and hard gruns. He looked, like a dry, tanned, 
wom-down old man of ninety. He sat rilcutly in this 
way a few days^ he would not send fv^the doctor; be 
said it was all no use. * ^ 

As Peter Winch was unable to work, and as he had 
never been able to lay by money, because of hia-family, 
and becai^ of his liouest {layment of hie way, and 
liccause he would never apply to the parish for relief, 
he was nbw obliged to run into debt; bis^unilv could 
not live without doing |o. Peter paid away all ne had,' 
even to his last penny—^then began the bills and 
borrowings, lie liad always held up his head, and had 
never yet applied to the parish; his wife was now obliged 
to apply for quhdoor relief, and the oeerseer at the 
workhouse *told her that they slAnld ho admitted into 
the houle. Petbr quietly rcrased to to in; and a few 
days ofterwarcH he died—ho hall said he knew it was 
all over with him when he parted wifli his last penny. • 
It rAs not because of parting with It—this would have 
been absurd—J^e was fiff too strong-minded a man for* 
thie; it was because the parting with hia very last 
penny mark«I. in his mind, the final falluR of a whole 
life^ of unremitting laborious toils and honest endea¬ 
vours—^the only product of which had J;ecn the day by 
day, and week by week, means ofexislence^whlch h^ad 
worn himself out in earning. All his vituity hadjMto 
ezcjusively devoted fb gravil-pite and roads, and ewfe. 
other kind of hard work that foU in his way; and he ntd . 
no Umeforthe chance of hismiifd’B fair growth—no tidv^ 
for domesricraffecrions and a litrie amnsemont—notime 
for a quiet oommiAtion with his God: his w^le phy¬ 
sical, mental, moral, and spiritual zukftiro fiad been 
kneaded into dust and clod—sneh is the result of a 
lifo—of how many llAsI Moreover,*Peter Winch was 
,a man out of the pale of pity, being in hie eirenm- 
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rtw o w, bj^mson of hie uorerailUng Msidnitjr,» degree counter of the gin shop)—0 ao I—But It hu occuned 
aborf the great majority of hie claae. He ncrer to many worthy and actiTepereona, vhe cannot bear the 
trenbled hia pariih, and he always had a trifle in hand thoughts of heartha without fir^ of beds without 


direeted that his wife and children should be adnittei 


see-what they could gather in j^ee by way of raising a 
flind for the timely distiibuuon of a few neoessancs 


into the workhouse, caused a little wooden board, under judicious inspection.—Don't make game of the 
painM white, to be erected over Ub graTe, with the scheme, till yon have heard of such a reamt as twenty 
following inscription:— pounds gathered W one wortiiy lady for the poor of the 

Hkaa uss tna aonr or raisn w»or ; neighbourhood. Suppose, instead, you try yourself for 

Bonn 1796, ttvso 1845. * ^^ek. It has been arid that street beggan oalculato, 

fiK WAS X Z.ABOUMB, WROBB coifsTABT HAU) woBK, tjau at fivo shi ll ings a di^. Yon are a leas un* 

BOTHoon TO ina Bsn or bis mvb, fortunate mendicant: see fewer people. But if yon 

■BABun BIX TO soppouT nixBBLP ABU PAXiLT compass halfa^itoini. Cooker will tell yon uat 

tnaonaxoDT TABioDs piaions or bokbstio trotibi.i^ ' in a month or thirty days, yon would have laid up throe 
wnScouT OKOB ASEiso POB PABooHiAj. BEUBT; pounds fifteen shillinga: and suppose twenty penmns 

TO AOi oxiroKiUT AS AH H0SE8I, upBiouT MAH, agreeing to attempt the BBmc sort of thing, thoM might 
Asp A CBBiBiiAH, ^0 seventy-fivo pounds att,heir disposaL 

ABO) AlWATS TO BATE xoHBT IK uis FUBSB. f hcBT correcUy,—Bud that old lady in the India 

BIS WBOLB Aipk IS Ag sxxurux-tox ALL fvoBrtAHO XEH. shawl Said Something about its bisng “it^radig." (p^, 
' 00 TK AHn no MKEwiBB, SO BBAUi TK PiBB babty, sip, the only words of Latin she cim innster)! 

"rouB BEWAsn ih ins siHonox or beateh. axes. Well, that depends on “where one puts one's dig,” as I 

Where else. noer. nnrilVhf. thoso'wisc pot^ 


;riio=t*;:rcaXp7ithTra;“^^^ 

^ne Witiv a vengoanci *hero was a hJy, who lived a 
worthx.of tliy noble patient than mere daily Ucad? Burlington-street (ti.e house is 

—^_ now Cocks’ music shop)—a very old laity; since she was a 

grown woman in the days ofDr. Johnson, and MrB.Thiale, 
‘ PLNNi WISDOjiM. and “ Queeny,” and Burke, and Sheridaa, and the rest 

Bv A XAR OP KO PAETT. <of the sct wliom Madomc D'Arblay describes so chaim- 

- * ingly,—a very clever lady, too; since, in spite tf her 

<• j^fjg Affjig, manifold vagaries, aiM that sort of rudeness whidi, I 

^ „-e- ' fear, cicvcrpeople are too apt to sharpen up as weapon 

Ho. 1._riBEsiBK oiiAT. P^®®® ®f destroying it, all the best men of her time 

® iV^to Year'll JSve ISJfl gather round her—and a very wliimsical 

Ii is to 1» hoped tliat by a large portion of the friends 

to whom I wis£ a happy and tWving Now Year, the cap, and white satin ^wn wd white shawl,- 

Old one will not havo%o out withfut somethiilg of 


•A holiday gladness being found room furnot on the y, .- u i. -i. j , i, • 

epicurcai principlelnuounced in Michael Drayton's “"v «*P®®e* 

_ * ■'for one object or other. You, beiug civil, and no dow- 

“Lethimtemtrty,merryihe«! ager countew-having. momover, no anMdotes of 

And weTi be merry, merry here! “Blinking Sam,’ or “Mane Antoinette,'’^thered 

^ '‘"®" whore we may go mod woke, to beguile your friends wittial,—must put up 

^ ib bo lueiy, another yeart ^ with copper: but the pidfccdonl^is the thing, and now 

but based on the consciousness that something has been you have one; and I hope are duly satisfied by itif 


whimsicality, did kind things as well as sha] 


shabby 
in itizp 


by ones, 
zpences 


arc TOingrognd, because he has promised to haVo his work 
'ready for New Years Day, inay,fcelthis, the mourner 
watehing by the sick bed may emoy; be the spirit of bis 


watehing by the sick 
house over so little fei 
is genial rather titan 
the yoongsteib for thi 


Then as to the audacity of levying a toll upon one's 
friends and acqu^ntanccswhy, to be sure, that has 
a wfery ngly sound. And 1 confess I think that the 
young gentiewomen who go abont in pairs, knocking at 


home. Nor, while 1 honour kindly motivCt as deeply 
as ever did living being, can my Peimy ITisdom counte' 
nance th6so who travel the country dropping tracts: 
“Old Thomas’’-“Old Sarah”—“Content^ Jane." 


fireside, while ^ rest are singing, and,“doffing," and and the li^, aubng rude stable-boys at inn-gates, 
danci^—imd wt will be of tkeir companyleave the and by the way-sides. I have seen, painfully often, 

llrfkl’ld)*^ firhlllAffi aInnA tiwifal Awbwii ilnw /•%A<»lkBwais\_wrmv tin-sv twbAAM4tA«*B AsbVSnm mwaV a ..._a2a. 


coa&fbrtable blase,—warm ourselvea with tfio thoughts of peac^ble neighbourhood in quest of pence, ribiiik, idl 
the good which is abroad on the earth';—and hearten fears of g over-corucicuousncas ” may subside, and the 
ourselvea into 4?termin!ng, that if St. Sylvester find ns ezperiment bo tried at home until, at least, soma rebnft 
a twelvemonth hence, we shall be able to tell the show the ambitions' suppliant the error of his waya 
•j^^lorcerer, that we have done our best to add to tho I have in my time seen f rage fer bteadaoala ind^g^ 
thereof. it ^ without disaatroos'eonsequeneea to modeaty. Some 

' ahle-flo Bbul begins the pleasant gossip witii, persons to this day bewilder their friends by p^tioning 

^Kean ^®““y Wisdom, have you heard of your for franks, autographs, etc.—aye, and artists for sketches 

P®“®y Charity r And, thereupon, I to stick into their albums. I one; met a lady, who gained 
mmben. of iiuk®*”'' ^mt “ the party mentioned intufiite credit to heraelf in a pountry ciiele, for tyiving 
esneciallT unde^ acq^uiaition,” and ask what “ Penny up without letter of recommendation 4o Abbotsfi^ 
•.wii^wmoth and lff*®**® ‘’^® streets 1 Surely not.-j- IcveUing her album there and tlm at good-natured 

and Oheimaaobia ^®o«* Walter, and canyiM away a pagd-of hia hand-writ- 

on warm n^m w. about Cisncc, to tho ing. So that, I thjnk. Propriety's Prize Hnk itwlf need 
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not feel “rompled” at the idea of “apenon" asking 
'‘apetaon” for —a pmsy I At all eronta, 1 shall not 

* lie frowned aside when the yonng ^ple cone, aa dan> 

• gerana—"anin who has aueh ^d notional” Bo ere 
we emit the anbject, I will even once again aay, " Bc- 
member all ye who diatribute and minister to those who 
haro leas than yourselves, that Charity is no offidr 8f 
sympathy and antipathy, of sentimentality seeking 
repayment in gmtitnde—but of justice to the most in¬ 
digent, and mcrey to the most thuikleBs.” 

At this point a very silent person in the opposite 
•ehinu^y-nook, who has the reputation, like Dickens’ Mr. 
Kadgett, of being a ramoraeleas letterwritcr, stretches 
out ms hand as the loving cup goes round, and openingj 
a month, not unlike the slit of a post-office, aolth, “^s we^ 
are upon the question irf Peni^ Benefloenoe, 1 pn>p<^ 
to drink Mr. Rowland Hill’s health and happiness in 
his new appointment.” Well said, and right well done I 
Surely that was one of the*01d Year’s good deeds I 
What a last page for-^’s collection of parliamdhtaiy 

•franks, would the attograph letter which announced 
to Master Rowland his apjiointmcnt! I lememoer, 
whenAhe sdieme first broke out, dining in a party, the 
united ages df whose members must have amount^ to 
some nine hundred years, and from whom it was frur to 
expect much gold and silvA: <lf not copper)wiriBdoms 
llow they despised the notion of it! How they mathe¬ 
matically proved it to be impossible 1 How they fore¬ 
told ruin to the revenue! and how, on my lifting up 
my voice—lot fee own, out of contradiction, os mu^ as 
conviction—to say a word in its behalf ;~~a snappish-cj 
looking personage, with a claw rather than a nose on the 
centre of his thin red face, dimolisjjcd me, it wag 
thought, «nd settled the question, by his sharp, " I sup¬ 
pose, sir, you are a writing-master I" I wonder whether ^ 
Mr. Snow remembers his pleasantry, this New Year’s 
Eve; or whether, having given over England’s prospe¬ 
rity to wredc and min, he is somewhere "over the water” 
in quest of excluuvcncss. difficult intercourse, and high 


prices t 


Here a middle-aged gentleman, buttoned up to the 
chin in a tight navy bluo coat, (which makes some one 
rhisperingly ask if bis name bo»not" Waghom,”)—and 
, 1 .. 


who, though sitting among the elders, seems' u> have 
gh to l^unce up the chimney, if he %nd his 


life onougL _ ^_ _ _,,_ 

chair once parted com]wny—Aorts the question, apropon 
of intercourse, " where iqpBt one go now-adays, among 
civilized people (Mr. Snow not being expected to put up 
with idolaters) if one wants to be outgif the reach of tail- 
waysY—" A very threadbare inquiry,” mumbles some 
testy soul, dissatisfiod because he himself is not talkihg. 
Mr. Pinchbeck’s observation is in itself no bad testimony 
to the strides we are making in Penny Wisdom 1 Whore 
was his thr^bare topic twenty years agol “ A scheme 
which looked very well on paper, but which would 
break down in the working.’'—" A speculation which 
would mitt every one that looked at it.”—" A manner 
of conveyance which would only do ^ short distances 
—or long ottos”—no matter whiim t "xn uiyuat spoiling 
of the wearers of bozcoats.”—A final destruction of the 
iac8 ofhorses .”—" A system of wholesido massacA! of pos- 

sene^.”—“A wickfli device of The-1” Yes, this was 

said and packed, by good, timid souls; whose ipinds 
had not got beyond the orthodoxy of pad and pilUon, in 
travelling from pulpit to pulpit. iBut that % simple 
score of yean should have vAxeaAy^fosdlized this igno¬ 
rance, and prnudiee, and folly, to the poilit that wo 
seem absolutely wasting times oven, obsolete common¬ 
places, its the bare allusion to it I—anf tiiat we should 
he now hearing of labouien carried miles to their day’s 
work for a penny 1 of families enabled to live out of 
the close alley and the noisome lane, where their tra^e 
must be carried on, in riieap and healthy sltuatiSns, 
where the ba^ door rimll open out into a field, or 
upon a eommom-to sqr nothing of Italy, wakened 
out of her dream In the sun,—of Austria, compelled h> 
* let in light’ by the appeal to her poskets, which even 


absolution and diplomacy eonnot resist—^if these* bo 
tiireadbare tmt^ there is in their antiquity tlso a 
poem, to which every new day is ad^ng a new Incident 
—a now image—a new stonai I * 

" Penny poetry,” puts in tho saucy voice rf one who 
has broken away from "Sir Roger tie Coverlqy,” and 
looking over tlie gray heads, tries to disturb the conver¬ 
sation, more out of mirth than malice.—"And why not t” 
—" I do not suppose that Homer’s balhids were much 
better, in their day, than penny poetry" Qa your 
ways back to your pwtner, child.”—On which a thin gen¬ 
tleman,—who is suppoged to be aa author, me&ly 
remarks " thah there is no need to make (Ae 
worse than it is already;”—undone of the oompany,tired 
of all this prosing, or wishing it may be to please the 
"dejected rbymster, asks him, " if he can’t remember 
something—somoUUng of his own; to fill up the time 
pleasantly, till the clock strikes.” The thin gentleman 
with bamboo-coloured oyelasbos desires nothing better :* 
—and tho tight active man in blue finding siting still 
"cold wp{k,”J8 out of Jtis cbair,^d id tne«iaiddle of 
the donee, wuh a partner, " who can’t bear peopl# re-, 
peating their own things,”—ere the Penny Poet’s thfbat 
A cleared and the following carol begun:— 


A NEW YEAR’S CHIME. 


Coux, rouse npl ye b&rd the eMmea. 

Crouch not o'er the dwindling Are, 
MurniurlnK^af those by-gone limes 
, When did t outh aspire I 
Know ye not a babe it both 
lly B parted monsreb's bier; 

I.By him to bb Rriuidtires worn, 

I'nlcUidYenrl • 


Torn and see I A gLidona^tar 
O’rr the inrsntb cradle beams; 

Peace from mad find wasting war 
For Ambition's tchemoa. 
Hark I a rebeck kind and Jolly I 
Warm good-will with pleasant cheer. 
Shouting, “ Justice for the lowly, 

Good New Yeort” 


What I so mute ? If Hope b heard, 
Memury, too, will claim her part. 

Joy is never nobly stirred 

But a tear will starti 
'Mid the mates we still retain ^ • 
Thoufhts of parted ones, morj dear" 
Deepen thy funereal strain, 
DarkOldYtorl 


Pledge the valiant, who hare ^msed 
"e.Rie 


Yliiongh the flte, Uie wind, the ware i 
^ost to lil'e—^dow standing flut 

Where no tempesta rave. 
Here’s to heads that slumber low,-~ 
Hearts that knew nor fraud, nor fear 
All! thy path waa traced in woe, 

. Stem Old Year 1 , 


Pledge the patient, who are left 
Per tihir stmggle 'mid the«rowd ; 
fiplte of heaite with angitjsh cleft; 

Spite of sinews bowed. 
Here's W scrip!—and here's % staff I 
Hopeiul ’prentice I—palmer eere P 
Cheai their labours with thy laugh— 
Blithe New.Yeart 


Once B^in—the stream runs slock— 
Heft's our task anew begun 1 
Ne'er may honest hearts shrink back 
Weaiy of the cun. 

Give ns, ae our days grow Ibw, , 
Courage bolder—truth more clear; 
Skill to plan, and strength to do: 
Bra^e New Year I 




By this time tho clock is sticking; and the wfrimM’ 
is opened to let in the New Yror; and we axe solenl^ 
though gay, and gay though solemn; and in no hntiour 
for more fireside wt, while we bid each ot^er good 
night, sod good morning! * 
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BUlCTOtii the children's fhces I 
Spite of all that man: and sears: 

To my inmost heart appealing; 

Cdiling forth love's tradcrest feeling'; 
Steeping all my soul with tears., 

Bleqnent the children's faces— 
roverty's leaM look, wMch saithc « • 
Save us ! save us I woe aurroonds us; 

* Little knowledge sore confounds us : 

Life is but a Hngetang death I 

viQive us light amid our darkness; ,, 

JiCt ns know the good from iU; 

Hate us not for all our blindness; 
l ove us, lead us, show us kindness-S- 
You can make rs what you wiX 

We are wjlling; wo arc ready; 

Wo would learn, if you would teach; 

IVe have hearls that y^rn tou'ards duty 
We have minds alive to J>eauty; 

< Souls that any heights can reach I 

llaiso us by your Christian knowledge : 

Consecrate to man our powers; 

Let us take our proper station; 

We, the rising generation. 

Let us stamp the age as ours I 

We aiull.be what you will make ns:— 
r" < Makb ns wise, and make us good I 
Make us strong foi^vtimc of trial; 

Teach us temperance, self-denial, 

» I’aticncc, klndne8H„fortitado I 

Look into our childish faces; ■' 

Seli ye not our willing hearts 1 
Only lovo us—only Icad us; 

Only let ns know you need us. 

And we all will do our par^ ^ 

We arS thousi^nds—m|ny thousonde'i 
Bvery day our evnks incteasp ; 

Let us march ]}encath your banner, 

SVe, tbs Isgion of true honour, ' 
Combating for love and peace I 

Train ns I us ! days slide orwanl. 
They con ne'er be ours again : 

Save us, save I from our undoing 1 
Save from ignorance and ruin; 

Make us worthy to be xaa I 

% Send*uB to our weeping mothers, 

Angel-stomped in heart' and brow ! 

^ We may lie oar others’ teachers : 

We may be the mightiest preachers, 

^ In the day that dawneth now 1 

finch tiie children's mute appealing, 

All my inmost soul was stirred ; 

' And my heart was boweft with sadness, 
'When a erv, like amnmer's gladness, 

Said, “ The children's prayer is heard J' 


tt 


GENIUS. I' 


Bt.TBE AUTHOX OV " OmoV.'' 


Fab out at sea—the sun was high. 
While veered the wind and upped 
We saw a snow-white butterfly 
Lancing before the fitful gale. 

For out at sea. 


the lail,' 


The little stranger, who had lost 
His way, of danger notjiing knew; 

Settled awhile upon the mast, 

Tbon flutter'd o’er tho waten blue. 

. Vbove, ttiero gleam'd the boundlosa aky; 

Beneath, tlio boundless ocean sheen; 
Between them danced the butterfly. 

The spiiit-lifo in this vast scene. 

Away he s^ with shimmering glee I' 

Dim, indistinct—now scayi—now gone. 

*- Night comes, with wind imd rain,—and ho 
No mote will donee bcfoie the Mom. /■ 

Ho dies unlike his mates, 1 ween; * 

I’erhaps not soonce uor worse crossed; 

** Anfl'hc hath foK, ana known, and seen. 

A larger life and hope, though lost * 

Far out at sea ! 

—♦— 

U 

THE WINTER TIME. 

BY COODWYB BABXBY. 

This is now the winter time, 

My mony gcnllemeu 1 
Yule logs aie liuruing in your hall ; 

Fair forms are circling in the ball; 

And cups arc filled with purple wine. 

To aid the pudding ami thcehine. 

, This is .now the winter time : 

Remember gentles, then. 

That none siiall starve while yon shall dine; 
That none shall thirst who grow the vine; 

Yet give no aims irt,mcan .awar£. 

But spread the just, the w€'.l-eamed board. 
This is now the winter *ime. 

My noble gentlemen I 

This is now the winter time, 

My reverend clergymen ! 

Christ came to save in winter time, 

And not in summer's sultry prime ; 

And He your pattern sure must be 
M’hcn glows with red the holly tree. 

Thjs is now the winter time: 

Remember, clerks ail, then. 

That Christ in winter, came to save, 

Not ouly sKils, hut bodies brave: 

Tho bread His body, and the wine. 

His blood: then spread the feast divine. 

This is now the winter time^ 

, My Christian clergymen! ^ 

'' T^us is now ihe winter time. 

My honest working men I' 

" Weave truth with trust,” ye weavers, then ; 
And " draw straight furrows,” farming men; 
{And witbgdbd grace, and no hard knocks. 
Take justice for a Christmas-box. 

This is now tho winter time: 

Remember, worker^ then, 

, ,T%at none should storvp w^e others have; 
That Clirist in winter came to save; 

,And, but in no alms-taking wt^, 

, 'Accept your rights on New Yahr’a Day 1 
This is BOf the winter time. 

My gallant working men t 
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THE WEEKLY RECORD 

rOF FACTS AND OMNIONS CONNECTED WITH GENERAL INTERESTS AND POPULAR 

PROGRESS. • ■ 


In ihi» d^ftaHmenl of our Journal we mean not only to Hate candidly our ovm earnest opiiyion 
on any matter of importance, but shall endeavour, as far as in us lies, to form and guide 
public opinion, as eoory honest joumodist should do ; and with t^^ual sinetrUy we solicit the opinions 
of others of all dosses—he they rich or poor, be tlffy masters or men, be they men or women. We* 
work FOB all, and we desire to work with a%—E db. 


The Wmkit Rboobs of Howitt’s Journal oughi to 
and wo trust will irore to be, perhaps the most 
uD^rtont portion of it. In it, in a pondensed fovn, 
• we sb^^l endeavour to de^ with the varied passages and 
topics of the time. Longer articles upon any matter 
introduced nere will, from time to time, appear in the 
general pages of the Journal e but here every and 
question of |ocial improvement, of redress of social evils,' 
of encouragement to public good, may Of^in and a^u 
present itself in a summary 8hai>e. it is the glorious 
feature of our agp that it is the ^e of progression; that 
Christianity, in the heart of civilization, now n.ovcB 
obvioiuly and speaks audibly; that the spirit of war 
and of oppression is dying out before the spirit of gene¬ 
ral intelligence, and of what may now, without a tear 
of a burleimuc turn, be seriously ealledtbe Majesty of the 
People. That miycsty consists in the patience of the 
people under suttbring; in the industry of the people 
in educating themselves; in tlie zeal of the people in 
cooperating la every object which has for its aim 
thd^ztermination oLcrneJfy, the eradication of vice, 
the unioA of nnmbcra for uie continuance and esta¬ 
blishment of great public virtues. Peace, Temiasrance; 
the Extension of Schools and Libraries; the Early 
Closing 0 #Shops; the Abolitionfof Slavery; the Eleva¬ 
tion of Women in the scale of intelligence and cqpifort; 
the opening of Athenaeums, and Literary institutions, 
where the industrioiA classes can find, in tlieir 
few leisure hours, at Ohco relaxation and mental 
growth; the defence, and reform, and rescue of 
t ho unhappy victims of seduction; the Protection of 
the young in min<» and factories; the Abolition of 
Punishment of Death: in all these, and a host of other 
questions, all they who mix privately with, and address 
publicly the people, know how instantly, how cordially, 
nay, how rapturously, they respond and cooperate. 
They are alive to these great questions as rights, they 
feel them as sympatbi^ Where their own^rsonal 
interests are directly involved in them, they are prompt, 
firm, but patient; where they affectjthe intents of 
others, and perhaps distant sections only of Their class, 
thejiare not the leas, nay, they arc, in fact, stUl more 
zealous in their demands, and impetuous in the ex¬ 
pression of their wisheiu This is a noble ground to 
work np^; with this wo are sure of the rapid'and 
triumphant career ofthe cause of migi. , ' 

But this is not the only source of encouragement. 
The same spirit has breathed its fhflnencednto, every 
other olaas. The prime minister of the conservative 
section goes out of office, annottcing that I’liblio Opi¬ 
nion is ml ruler of England. The primo minister of 
the moderate reformers comes in, aeclaring that the 
three paramount questions for Gio consideration of the 
Bri tish Legislature, are Iroland, National Educatigd, 
and Sanatory Reform, xhis is a grand announce¬ 
ment on the part of both regnant parties of the political 
world, that a new day has not merely dawned, but haq 
arisen. Tltot the day is past when war and taxation 
were the only topics of moment, andrthat the day is 


come when peace and all its imprswements must occupy 
statesmen as their main labour. Is this mo new thii^, 

U spiritsaMleAiy YllI.«fPittandC!astleroagh^ Isthgro 
not another new world discovered since yonr timgl ■' 
I^ not a second Columbus steered his adventurous 
barks into a new ocean—the NcwTacific—and laid open 
a new land, the Terra Incognita, after which all ages 
and sagas, all prophets and poets, have sighed t j^land 
where the Palm grows; wbefe the Tree of Knowledm 
is indigenous; where the dove of affection broods in the 
branches, amfwhore the spirits of just men madogierfecty 
do not wait for the putting off d their terrene garments 
for Jheir perfecting S ■ - ; 

And then see how many of these glorified inhabitants 
are alre^y walking about in this mw uid great region, 
ifow thickly stand there ifbw tUb Qiiritaal deraendanta 
w Hampden and Pym,nf Marvell and of Falkland, of 
Hovrard,and Mrs. Pry, of Brainord and Elliott; of RaikeV 
and Lancaster I What city and wliat village has not 
now its aclf-devoted labonrers for the public good 1 What 
place lias not its Oobdens, and Brights, and Foxes, to 
break down monopolies; its George Thompoons, its • 
OarriiionB, and its Uurritls, to denounce slaveiy, and pro¬ 
claim peace; its Father Mathews to exhort to Temper¬ 
ance ; Ashley a and Southwood Smiths, to insist on better 
bouses and domestic conveniences, on mo^ health and 
more life to thC poor? In every clasl|^d i» v^iy 
quarter, we are not beginning to feel, bnt feeling 
Etroifgly that we must no loilS;er live for ourselves, but 
for our kind. The divincjirecept of the Divlne^Rege- 
nerator is Becoming the precept of social philosophy 
and the law of nations," Love thy neighbour as thyself." 

If we were to enumerate only the catalogue « tne ■ 
instientions raised and'maintained by the I>ovo-thy 
neighbour principle in England, it would fill the re¬ 
mainder of the columns of this Record; if wc could 
call forth all the soldiers and the Amazqpion ones too 
of the greatsarffiy of peace and improvement, which 
under many colqurs sad in enany cohorts exists in 
England, it wonid be the greatest army that ever 
marched on thF bosom of the earth, in this army we 
'aspire only to the rank of humble but zealous pioneers. * 
We care not who cotrunanils, or uigier what banner or ■ 
party device wlffi marehca; be they only bent on alle¬ 
viating wretchedness, advancing knowluid^, and anni¬ 
hilating ignorance and biltcrncsa, for them we wU 
wield the axe or spado of preparation, and in the 
zealons corps of our fellows cat through thl thorny woods 
of error, or pave the path of truth over thoNnorasses of 
dcln^on. • 

So for ns onr space allows wo shall, in diort, endea¬ 
vour to notice every new step in*the universal progress,-- 
whoever makes it; and we shall, as far as possible, #iot t 
only notice what is fust past, but shall cast the sh^ow 
of coming events before; or in plun tersas, aAionnce 
the approach of particularly imrartant and intcrestii^ 
mBeUngs and measuresi Let the humblest open his '* 
.heart to us if he think he has bnt a mite to cast into 
the great treasury of hnmut blessing; let the hig^iest 
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« « 
uU^iriutt pMIuitliroput g^ve n* his yiem and Ub Binging, which we Ml to fed in many otherr of &r ’ « 
tbonghtB, for they ore not for oa but for nlL higher pretendon. We are becoming foatidions towards 

AiAieriptton iff' the Society of Friendefor the-Stare- art without sentiment; we long for the earnest expres- * 
ing IrieK —The Society of Friends, ever foremost^in the non of the true, the beantiful, and toe tento; and • 
mireh of benevolence, are setting a splendid example seem it a singular assertion, as it may, we ean p^deive 
to the lingUsh 'public in behalf of toe destitute in already, that the entertainments of Hr. Delnnster will 
Irelaid. They have already raised amongst their *be marked too presence of that portion of toe pnblio 
leading membm about 12,0001. and toere is little .who possess a high and pure taste, rather than by flwt 
doobt rat that toe subscription will amonnt to 20 , 0001 . of the ordinuy worshippers of the names in. vogue. ' 

' Stetihdion in the Highumth tf SeoUemd, appears to We have had toe pleasure to be present at the two cra- 
be nearly as general as It is in Ireland, and its imme- certs aln 


/ SaMand, appears to We have had toe pleasure to be present at the two cra- 
be nearly as general as It is in Ireland, and its imme- certs already gdvoa by him at the Princess's Concert 
diate cause, toe Mime of toegiotato crop. .At a public Boom, and his second was not only 'extremely well 
jneetlng hdd lit Edinburgh to proposeea subscription attended, but by an audience which' mowed a true and 


meeting hdd lit Edinburgh to proposeoa subscription attended, but by an audience which' mowed a true and 
for the relief of toe sufibters, it was state^ “ that them rapturous appretiation of the beauty and the soul of the 
were 860,000 individuals deprived of their nsnal mcaiir performance. The mnsie is wholW of Hr. Dempster’s 
of support: 200,000 requiring immediate aasistaned, composition; the “ Hay Queen,” by Alfred Tennyson, 
and if nBt assisted, they would have to become paupers, and others sung by too Hulchinsons, beii« from hU 
But there were 130,000 requiring food immediately, to hand. Amongst his r^t beautiful songs, we would 
^ prevent them from d^ng of starvation.” mention too " Indian'^ Lament,” the worra by Elim 

This appeal also has been nobly responded to both in Cool; “John Anderson my Jo;” the "Blind Boy;" 
Bcotlandand Bondoty: • a •• i^snnyson’s " Hay Queen,* a splendid cantata,M 

\ It is not now the time to go Into the entire causes of three parts. 'We have also had the pleasure of hearing 
tlltsRtateof distress both in Ireland and too Highlands; in private the "Dying Child,” one of Hrs. Ebwitt’s 


the first and impetatiae thing is to relieve it. But^l “ Lyrics of Lifo,” to which he has compdfaad one of the 
'Will be necessary to press, in the next place, on the most thrilling, and wc will venture to s;^, snUimo 


lands are akin, and their treatment has been akin, gennino music. 

There |fi something wrong in the tenure of land, in 

the treatment of the jjppulation by the landholders, qi||g £;,)itor8 


ich we ever heard. We foresee for Hr. 
great popularity with the trte lovers of 


The Editors are happy to announoo that they have 


which will want well investi^tira, and some grand rad the able assistSce of the following eminent 

lasting remedy applying, if, with every inauspiclbus writers • ^ • 

^ c’lUUSTIAN AiJdEII- | P^J10POBp_N, iLlverpoot.) 


In early numbers of toe Journal we intend todrauaj PHiup'BAiLEi^iisfSiir qflKicHABO HOWITT. 


B. H. HOBNE. 


•ttention’to this important qiftstion, as well as to toe nmnwvw Binwnv 
treatment of the poor in our workhouses. ^ mVm wiKirKH fstoaiioim \ 
Mr.J>empeler!^AmericaHVoealiet.--’rbo United DBfBOWWNo;'®*"** 
States of America continue to send us over not only 
V cotton rad flour, but rich contributions to our means of 
entertainment There is something in the charactor of babb^o^vj^l. 
these contributions that is extremely gratiMng;—a ebenezeb EtUOT. 
native BimpMty,a roirit of pure intellect and poetry, • 

which come like a breeae from a transatlantic forest, S£^ni^HD*FBEil.i- 
likoja^nddosTiow of aihr-westem champaign, or the OBATH. 
rolling strength of one of their groat rivers. Tberoare WILUAM t. gabribon.* 
those who gC to witness too power and passion of»Mi8s ***5 ?,,, tt’ •« 
Cushman, who complain that she has not softness rad . William _ Uowitt will 


fetltu.) LEIGH HUBT. 
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William Howitt will slArtiy commence In this 


finiRh*enough for them; thfre are those who Mstened Joonml Articles of great s<^ fanp^M, such m bis 
to the Hutchinsons who exclaimed, “ Oh. toore is no on Labou^ Amongst the wUest of them will bo 

. science them!” toere wiU be those who will go to listen laBrn^p to ibi Hbhohakw ran HwHAm* or BttoLAKn 
to Mr. Dempsterp who will omk* the wonderfal disooveiy mPowrASoa o» Ibbia to vbis Oovxt&t. 

that he ia not Tuaharini, or Lablscbc. We should fee -.— - 

■ony to find that Misa Gnshman, or the Hutohinuns, firoiktente« 

or Mr. Dempster, were anything but what they are. Wm. and Mary ilA^itt'i Address to their Frleadtnd nesdert l 
They are Apresentotivee pf the bestt _portion of 


Th^ are nspretea 
American artists, 
superb aocomplishi 
coals to Ecwcagtlo 


hog mrae no 


S t of Eure 
the wly 


tli.irdiAbitbeprew!nt.tMeoftlwBuatoryGuertion. By 
Dr. Boutnvood Smith.. S 


icy do not cany LIA'aContiut.; oivRew Yeu'i Eve. By Bnverpea.. 


im toe AllcghonieB; LmsAav rdticei 


they do not bring tho finest quavers from AUtbaipa, ori 
the most long-drawn or high-soaring flights of song 
from Buffitlo. ThA know better. They bring us that 
which we need, and not that whHh we 4e Ret need,— 


Lnci^l or the CbQdKn of Right. By Bir Edward Bulwer 

L 7 t|fin..o •••••• »M.o.eo.... •.see. cm aeoacewrasto.eoses#* 

An eju^cloiM^sof FactSy Aneedotest Arswnentip andlUtu- 
tmttona.insupportoftheprineiiiettfwniverMlFnoe. By 

Edwin Paxton Hood .... 

HonsChrlstUa Anderson’s Boots. Translated by H^Howttt 


delightful is it then to find in all ^ parties just named 
the very (^petite of those qnalitloB. To find, as we do, 
^nch true simplidty, igch genuine worth, and so nataral 
'B noBsesBion of toe noblest poetic temperament. In 
thrai we discover toe total absence of.that worldly 
kno^ringnesiywhito so mndi repels us in actors and 
singm who have lived too much amongst the crowds 
•' rad toe lamp smoke of Londom There is a dolightfiil 
freshness about them; a love dr the beantifui rad the 
noble, which gives a charm to their acting or their 


Oenhu. By the Author (9 “Orion ■MseoaucoeeeMaeeMeMoose tea 14 
Winter Ttmeii coming OB. By Goodwyn B»mihy~.a..«.«». 14 
I^eaofLUh. By Hsty Howitt. RowSetle.. R 0 .I—Tho 

Children...14 

i;be Wntaav Rxcoau of Feet. au^OplDion. eonneetod with 
Oeneral Interest end Foinilsr .1 

r.iimi>l»ilio»«D PmS TmsM-, Hlihtary, hi 

St. Hiiy.'bUocton, .IM. Priathil Offll*, No,, A Bmil Slrret IWI, 
eia tho Ptriihif IL Ntokolu OU*^ In to. CltyW U.^ inOiniUliM 
IS, tlw Pnprlrlor bi Witninw Lotstt, 171* (Cwow of Suney Stnet, 
strjtul.- SuuiOlOi taaviry S, W4r. 
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HOWITT’S %)UBNAli. 


PRINCE METTERNICH. 


BY WIILIAM lIOYflTT. 


'VTb hare titoiiKlit that otir rca<1cr:i,at.thU crUiRof the 
extinction of tliv Rcpnlilic or Cr<U‘ow, woplll feel an 
interest in j'asiuK on the Juaturcs, and leatniug Bunic- 
iltiiiK more i.liiui is generally known aiuongat of the 
histerj' of tlie man who moY'cs the afihln of the conti¬ 
nent beyond any other living jientun. The following 
liarticuliirsure from a mostanjlhcntic sonree.; but drawn 
lip in Germany, they are slated with true Geniian 
’caution. 

Olcnicns IVensicl Kcponnik LoUior, Prince Mctlc^- 
nich, Duke of I’ortclla, ami Austrian House Court sdid 
Stale CEaucellor, was bom at Coblenz, May Kth, 17711; 
coumieuued his studies at the I'nivoraity of Slrosburg, 
1788; and in 1790,gfillcit the oflice of Master of the 
Ccrcnionjcs at the coronation of the Kuipcror heopold 
II. Lol4tar, iiuving studied j.’irisprudc'icc'a* Miiycnco 
. tilt 1794, and made a journey to England, became 
A'ustriaii Amliussiulur at the Hague, and in 17t>J 111 .^- 
ried the (\mut).-ss Eleonora von Ivnunitz, grand danghler 
niid heiress of the celebrated Minister Kaunit/.. His 
diplqiuatic career eommenecil at the Congress of l{as-''| 
todt, where ho appeared <is a deputy from tne Il'est- 
]dialian nobility. In 1S01, he Ileeame Austrian Ambas¬ 
sador. gj Dn'silcn: and in the winter ofT 803-4 was at 
llerliii, where, on tlie biealiing out of'war for the third 
time, be ueg-iliated a treaty between Aiintria, I'njsHia,' 
and Russia; and in 180(5 w.-is si-nt as Ainliussadur to 
P.aris. In this eaiiaeity. in lS07.he closed at Euiitulnc- 
bleau I'bal treaty' sd advbntngeoim to Austria, by 
wiiicli IliMunau was restored, ^,!ind laonzo becunio tliB 
Ihnindary ou the Italian side. '"On the eommeneemout 
of war hetween .Austria aud Prauec, In 1809, a’l pass¬ 
ports were denied him, and he only received them 
shortly lieforu the lavttle of Wograin. 

4' Wb'cu Count Von idtadiuu.uu lhe9thuf Jnly.resignud 
his aniee as ininibtor of Foreign Aifairs, at first pro- 
visionally, but later, on the 8th of Uctoher, ho had the 
same oliiee dohuitivuly couferred upon him. At Alten- 
biirg, in Hnl^ry, ho hroiight negotiations fur penoe to 
ii elawSvilb the French minister, Chanipagiiy, and then 
aeeom]iaiiicd tho Emprcijs Mario lioniso to i'uriR„ His 
endeavours to prevent a fresh outbreak in the north, 
wheiithe saw Napoleon a* Dresden iu^LslS, were 
rendered fruitless througli the £m|icrur's ainhitiuus 
, sehemes. jl'lio great task was now, whilst showing alJ 
' due regard to the eoiitraets aiyl cugageiuenls, as well us 
in eonsidcratioii of laiiiily connexion, to ulfor in tho 
right moment, aud with a ruipiisitg strength, that 
assistaiiee which Enrojic cxpeeicd from Austria. In 





frontier, was aeJinowiedgedWiy Russia/ and Ftanesi also, 
in ai-eonlanee witli the treaty signcii by Napoleon at 
Dresden, June 30th. Rut the negotiation of peace being 
not yet eninniciiced on the lOtli of August, the term 
peremptorily fixed upon, Mctteriiicli, during the night 
of the loth, drew up the deularatioutof war of AiislViarj 
against France; and already on the morning of llic 
11 th. tlie eoiirliincd Russian and I*russian army cronsed 
thcftilesianefninticr; from this Mctteniieh aeeumplished 
at Rcielicnliaeh and Teplitz tjic Quadruplc-AHiancc, 
September 9th, 1813; he also closed a treafj' with 
iJiavaria, at. Nied, on ttetobey 9l.h. 

^>11 the evening of the h,‘1111001 Leipzig, the Emperor 
Francis bestowcil upon him andr his de.'eundants the 
title ol' I’riiiCe of llic Austrian Empire. Frankfurt, 
Frcibuig, Rasic, Langres, and Chaiitiiont, all witnes.scd 
[•'the diplomatic .activity of M dtcruieli. During'llic 
eongress at Cliatillun he directed allairs at the head¬ 
quarters of the Emperor; and from Dijon the traiis- 
Ui'tions with the Count d’.Vrtois, who was atNaiiey. lie 


then hastened to Paris, and signed the treaty of Fon¬ 
tainebleau, which was just formed with Napoleon, ijs 
well as the treaty of peace of May SOth; aud passing 
over to England, closed tho treaty of the Qu&druplc- 
Alllaueo, on which oecaaion the University of Oxfonl 
presontod him Viith the degree of Doctor. At the open¬ 
ing of the eungrcBs at A'ienna, the assembled miuislci'ii 
unanimously wade him president. At.Prcsliurg, to¬ 
gether witli Wellington, Talloyraud, and the King of 
Sax'ony, he negotiated the peace between Eaxony and 
Prussia: and as Austrian plcuipolcntiaiy, closed the 
second I’aris troaly, November 20tli, 181C; aud in tho 
foljtt'wing year, at Milan, one with I^varia. 

In 1817 ho was in communication with the Papal 
Soo: he was in 1818 Austria's plenipotentiary at the 
congress of Aix-la-CJiaiiellc; was president at the con¬ 
gress at Carlsbad ; eomliietcd .it Vienna the ministerial 
traiisaetions fur perfecting tho acts of the Gennan- 
Ru till; aud later, those at Treppaii aud Laibach. luLSCl, 
being appointed House, Court, aud Statc-Clmneeilor,, 
he was entrusted with the guidance of .i^Iiiirs aVVienmi; 
ami at the congress of A'cruiia, from Oetdber to Decem¬ 
ber, 1822, and on tho death of Count Carl Eieliy, Stale 
.111(1 Cnnfcrcnoo-miuislcr; in October, 182(i^ Presiilent of 
AlinisterialConrereuecs forllouie-an'airs. At the decease 
of Francis 1.1835. ho remained in possession of alt his 
oHiees and influence; he aeeompiiivmd the Emiieror 
Ferdinand I. in Eeplenilicr, 1835, to Teplitz and 
Prague, to a conference with the Emjicrur of Rgs,da and 
King of Prussia; was ever active in the nmintenauee of 

S eoee, espooially on ueeaslou of tho eonfliiit about tlic 
iriontal question, in .1840 and 1811 ; drew France unco 
inuro into an ailiance with the other Eurepeun powers, 
by tiio treaty of (lie 13th of July, 1841; and contrived 
to make his conservative principles felt in the frequent 
pelilical outbreaks which oecorm in Italy and Switzer¬ 
land. d 

Thus shines forth the name of Mettci-uich in all 
transactioitk relative to the new-modelling of Europe - 
and the restoration o^ tho old order of thiims ; and the 
ministry uf Mcitcrnieb is the epoch in whimi the stiuie 
of AiAlria's greatest power has ucej) laid. Ho has ali^u 
taken a must, active putt in affairs oi a domestic eiia- 
ruotcr. Ho lias actively pl|ecd himself at the hoail of 
undertaking for the relief of the suffering, aud has en¬ 
couraged the arts aud seieucos of his country. As 
Kaiiiiitz was the founder, so has Metlernich been fit ‘ 
Aslurer, of tlio Academy of Arts at Vienna. In ackimw ■ 
ledgmeut of his uiieunimon services to the Austrian 
States, the Emperor Francis 1. has granted him, as well 
a.s Prince Carl of Schwarzenberg, i>ortui*siou t<> ([ihirttr 
tlic anus uf Austria aud Lorraine in tbh chief lietd uf 
bis arn>.oi'tu1 beaiiiigs. Tlie King of the Two Micilies, 
Ferdiuiiiid IV., created him, iu February, 1816, a duke, 
with a donat'i//ii of 6U,uOO Neapolitan ducats; and 
bestowcdwipotiMiiin, August 1,1818, tlie title of Duke 
of Portella. He also received, August 1, 1816, fijim the 
EnipAVur Francis 1. a grant of the castle and estates of 
Johnnnisberg, with powers iitf rfAcrsioii to the house of 
Austria, in ease of the extinction of hisdiimily. Tho 
King of .Spain coated him a grandee of the first class, 
wilh Clkc title uf Duke; and, cxcc|>tiiig the English 
order the (.after, he is a knight of all the first 
European oidcrs. After tho death of his firat wife, 
whii-li look place in'1810, he married, in 1827, the 
Iieaiitifnl Rareness von Lcykam, wliowuKcrc.1ied Countess 
von Rcitstcin, aud who died in 1829; and in 1831 again, 
for tho thinl time, married; his third wife was the 
'(,,'ountcss Melanie Eichy-FerFaris, horn 1805. Resides 
llircc danglitors ho h.as a son, Riehard, burn 1829, 
from his second marriage: and two others from tlio 
l.hird, namely Paul, bom 1834, and Luthar, horn 1837. 

"Thus.” says Giis biogra]>licr, "shines forth the name 
of Mct.leniich*iii .all transactions relative to the new 
modelling of Enrojio, and the restoration of the old 
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'order of things.” That is pcrfccUy descriptive of the 
man and his policy. Ijook at the port.rait of the groat 
Austi'iau minister^ taken hy Sir Tliomas Jjawrence when 
he «-as in his prime; and you have a polished, higl^ 
hred gentleman, somowlial pa-ssionlosa, hut smiling, 
and not liad at heart, tin the contrary, Mettcmich is 
a man with many good qualities; kind in private life, 
aflahlo, and in company most engagingly polite, tine 
qf Austria's own noldos—one who knows him well— 
Count Aucrspeig, thus admimldy dcscrihes him; 

TIIK SALOON SCENE. 

*Ti8 cvtminp;: flnmc tlir chandr'licrs in tbo ornatnentod hall; • 

Frutn th^ rryKtnl of tall inirrurH thoii^aiulfulil thrir ^plundours folh 
In tbe M*a of radiance tuo\iiift( alniobt lloniini;, round arc Rccn 
JiOvely IttdicM young and JoyoiiH. ancient dames of aolcmn mien. 

And ainongtif tliinn btaidly pacing, their ortlers graced, elate, 
Here tlie rriugher aotiM of war, there peaceful bcrvantK of theatalc ; 
JIul <d>»crvcd by nil obsorvrnk wandering ’mid one 1 view 
lilioni none to approach dare venture, auvetii* elect, illustrlous^pw. 

It in be holds the rudder of proud Anstria’it ship of state, 

SVho 'mla crowii^ heads in congress, acting for her, hits sedate. 
Itiit now SCO hiaif O how iiiodcht, how pidite to o’le and all! 
(irac^ou*,, courtly, smiling round him, on tin* great and on thehmall. 
'riie stars upon his hosmn glitter fninfly in the circle’shin t 

Knt a smile Migpild and friendly ever on hU feature f plays. 

Both when from a Icnely bosom now lie takes a biiUrJiiig rose, 

And now reulins, like ilowvrs withered, plucks and seal ten*,is he 
g(« s. ^ 

lajualiy hew'ileliing souinis it, wdicn fair locks his praise attend*'. 

Hr uheii }ic, Iruiu liouiJs iinointi'd, kingly crowuh hoe;iliiily rends. 
Av, the %<Pi>y mortal scenieth in cehstnil joys to swim, 

Whcni his word to Klim doonieth, or to N^nkat’s dungeons gtlm. 

O coulil lCura|ic now but *'ec him ! so obliging, so gaU«nt, 

Ai||||lie man in niarfial raiment, as the ehtircli's pnestly saint. 

As till* st.iti>'h star covered servant, hy his smile to lie.ivi*n udvanecd, 
As the 1,-idies, old and young, are all enraptured and eniraticud! 

Man o' til* Ihiipin'! Man o' th'Conncil! as thfni art in kindly mood, 
Shew''Nt thy M'irjiist now so gracious, unto all so wondunis good, 

See! wirhoui. a humble elimit to thy princely gale hnrh }ires**cd, 

U hu^witli t*^< n of tliy tavour huAs to be tuprcuicly blc{>‘4nl. 

Nay I thou limd no cause of iciror! be is hoiuHit and discreet, 
(.'ante*:* no ('oncerilrd daggi'r 'neaUi bis garments smooth and neat. 
Jti. .\uslria's reo]de:- open—full of truth and honour—see! 

Mow he pray* inosl Tiiildiy, “ May 1 —/tf/,c Mi*/o'/" 

^Ictiernicli is. ii^furl, nn IkjjiusI crealuro of ilic old 
sliind-sMII Kfliool, wliositiiitclloct, likctliat. of nr 

luquixitor, iiiiitlicuii sch<)o1c{l to (lie l■onvi(‘linll thalwlml- 
ever is Lost, for the presen’iug llic oivlcr of things which 
he is culled on to u|ihol(l is best; aniUtlint, in currying 
iti mit, he (Ions (lod s(!rvicc. llo wus lircil to the o^d 
slcroot.vfio schirnl of ]K>litics. llo is onn of thu lust and 
greatest of I ho nice of the l),i.«PEiis. Tlio husincss of 
his lilo Iius liccii to dump, .md cool donn, and gently 
siHilho nulion,) into a quietus, llo is one of I ho class 
that lio like :i little niarhli! shdi on Idlers, wilh a 
handio on their hacks for Ihoir nitislor to hike Mioni n)i 
hy. Ills master, llic I'liniicror of Austriti, has. hoaever, 
hy llat tmiisccndcnl genius of Mdtcrn*li, had his o\in 
lieiul turned into tlic h.andle, and hixs*heeii*niado the 
daiiqwr of, and gently lifted up and down, at t|je sult- 
jeefs pleasure. Motteniich is. in Inilh, tin' real Kmpiwr 
of Austria, and of ihrS; ionrths of Kimipe. Jimiierors, 
e/ars, and ktngs, wrw In reign : hut JVIottcniieh, Ry a 
iiiOKl siilitio and all-sutlieiiig iulelh!et*(/(«Jt reigji. lie 
iuM lain like a very e(K>l and solid dmiqier on all the 
letters of Oennany. lie ha“. to malflj it the more com- 
]>lete, introduced tliat system o^ national education, of 
which Prussia has since got the eclat. I^was the fore¬ 
seeing Metfbniicli who perceived that the sige of poiuilur 
enlightenment was eoinc, and eonid not he altogether 
rcslraincd; but that it mjglit he diverKnl, e.heekeil, an<l 
rendered,lor ages perhaps,^!>ortive.ho no more douhtad 
than he doulUod ftf his own salvation. Welteniieh is a 
g(HMl t.'hristiaii in his way, and knows his Hililc much 
licttcr than inan.vaiTKngiish jiisliee does Rum's,/i/s^'ee.* 
“Cuiiioe(1uration tvill.’'said ho; “no pe»!on enoarlhe.an 
jirovent it; hut what siiys Solomon'Pnviii up a child 
in the way that he should gu,ttiidwhenhu is old hu will 


not depart from it.’ Very well; and 1 know that, train 
him ^ in ilic way that he should twt go, and tho result 
is the same. The public must be traiuqd, and it is onr 
business to train it, if we are wise?.,or, if we lot the 
schoolmaster go abroad without a poliiaiinau to take 
earu of him, he will set fire to the Danube and the 
Rhine to boot. What says the old B(ia^,'too?—'Just 
as the twig is bent the tree is ineiined.’ VcjyPtruo ; 
and, therefore, m' must liciid it, if we mean it to indinc 
our way.”. • 

In a word,*Mcttomich took tho hull hy Ihe hom% 
•and the result is tlie triumph of his genius. Ucniiany, 
^om cast to west, educaited, siihmissive to anything 
that the princats please, tractable its any hors^ however 
liery, that was well broken as a colt; luttientand duuih 
as any ass that feels himself the foal of an oppressed* 
race, hut feels just as plainly that a x>onderou8 pair of 
Xtanniem hang on Lis sides, duly iiuoirihcd—Aiuiv— 
i’olick; llld lis nutsUA sitting 4>ctwccn them oi>Mh - 
neck, wielding a liugc cudgel, lahelhul eaasoasnii*. • 
•That is the clever workmanshij) of Prince Mettcmich : 
1ml if you want to sec all Ms w(>rk, you must Iravcl all 
over Kurox’*^) dungeons of Muukat and 

.Spi'ilht^g into tho liargaiu; for llic gentle and x,ArinuH 
MettA‘micli, who grows thiftruc Joiianuishcrg, grows 
rods also for the disobedient; and hi.s hlaui) word 
equally lilatidly, ^ • 

^ 14 jq Elba or to MunkaCfi dungcoiis grim." 

lie shone in all the great eongrcsscia and to the mast 
fatal auuihilni.ioii of (he liherli^aif Kuropc.^ it was a 
•lisastnius uireumsianec that the interest* of France 
and of Austria were, t* a certain degree, llic same ^t 
the period of the Congress of Vienna, and tlwt two 
siieli ^’ily diplomatists as Tallcyniiid and Mctlei-nieh 
slionhl have acted there for tho.-e n.alions. Rchold, 
tliercfore, the handiworks of tlicso two great Maehiavcl-* 
lians on the face of Kur(>pe. Italy, not restored to one 
gi-eat tuid noble nation, but xiarcclled out amongst fictty 
Xirinccs, with a lino xmrtion to Austria; frec-siiirited 
Norway given up to despotic Sweden; lljlstoin, a (Icr- 
niaii state, tnracd over to Denmark ,-»«o as ^Jiccp 
Russia and Prussia .somewhat in awe when Ansfria 
.allied itself to cither of thesi-*kingdoms. ],ook at the 
left hank of Ihe I’hinc; that would h.avc made a hue 
(ierman stu?e, a x>roud aml^nipivgnahle luisilion against 
France; hat that Kraiico did not want,and that Jletler- 
uich did not want; for a stiviig slate there, liiiiiregiuiled- 
with French lihcraJism, Tiiight he a formidalde element 
in the C.cnnan cuiircdcracy in oxiposition to Au-t]i:iii 
sway. Therefore this left hank of the Rhine was cut 
into shreds; and Alsace, .as already iiifecte)} with French 
ideas of frecdoill, was tlii;owu at amco to tlie French; 
was seveaed from the (icrmElti fatherland, ami given 
frcf'ly lip to the condition of avCaliic jirovincc. It 
could not suit Jlettoruich, for a monfent. Ih.at Alsace j 
hnd Kadcii, the nn-st puhliii-sxiiritcd stale of Oennany, | 
should 1 h) in union, pr even cli.-tw alliimcc. it were *1 
e(|ually «ndcsiraRlc for the hopes of future French iuva- l 
sion: therefore^Talleyrand and Metlernich were ()iiite 
’ agreed there. Mill less was it in aeeonlancc with Aus¬ 
trian policy that Havana should have linden addl'd to 
it; yet. the' King of Ravaria elaimed Raden^as Lis iialri- 
nioni.al torriloiy, in precedence of its xirescnt reigning 
fainih* of the youngt^ branch of Zwciliriieken ; and 
Ravaria had, at Ihe commeneement of the last war 
agiiiiist Uuuiutx>art«, to he dctaSlied from the allinnco 
of iiiionnpiirle. Therefore Radon was iiromisod to Rhia- 
ria, .w the comlitioTi’of defection from Najiolmm, and 
adiicsion to the cause of tho allies. Raileii iras i>ro- 
mmcil, and Austria wis pledged, to the accomplishment, 
of this union, or hi xnij'a large yearly sum till it was 
effected. lJuonaparte WIS put down; hnl, at Ihe Con¬ 
gress of Vienna, it du't not suit .\ustri,i to redeem its 
Xilcdgo to Bavaria, because Bavaria, with Radcn, would 
» . • 
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could not do ao mueli ; and fivm that moment) Hccing 
It appearod oa if m'C hIiouIiI never be cheated out of Micm, 
wc nude our children Hbepherds; ve wool to clothe 
US from our aheep, tnilk and chccae to feed ua from our 
goats, and from onr poultry or pigs a tittle revenue of 
twenty, tliirty, or forty crowns a year. This saved na from 
misery; tbiA made us and our poor children sure of the 
nicous'of living. For indeed, calculate what a poor 
laborer burdened with a family gains and consumes, 
and you will see that it is os elaar as the wowl of Ood, 
t^t without our little live stock, ue c(Ald not exist. 
Ino least that a man consumes of rye or barley bread, 
costs fifty/rnnos a year. Hupposc ho lias a wife, a father, 
or mother^ and only three children to feed. When a 
peasant has only five people upon his shoulders, he is 
very happy —very happy ! This is what misery makes 
one say and think—bat let that pass. Put the total 
expense at<the lowest possible, a family must have two 
hundred afid fifty fauncs to Kve on,*wil3i8ut any 
other luxury but bread and water, without fire-wood, 
an(rwlthottt candies. 1 have not counted soap, nor tht 
salt that wc nse to makc*of adittle clear water pc.-isuut's 
soup. It is not that this makes the Iircad better, tint it 
prevente it from choking you : and something unnn in 
the stomach makes a pretenft* of soup. 

Now, lot us sec about our wages ; tenpcncc a day in 
summer, •fivcpenco in winter. Takc^ out Sundays 
and holidays, and frosty Wbathcr when wc cannot work 
the ground; if we get to t wo hundred friinrM a yeai> I 
defy ns to exceed jl. by a single croAvn. Will tlioy say 
that it is enough, and that ajc 4 an exist 1 You must 
suppose tlfcn that wo h*ave no delils; and yet if we do 
not begin housekeeping with sotpo fnrnitnre, avc must 
gof in debt to buy it. You must suppose too that wc 
arc never ill, and coust.mt linalth lias not boon the tot of 
any man'that I know of. He stopped from work only 
one Avcok, and you are in dolit. Be stopiioil three 
'months, and you are mined. Be stopped a year, and 
you are lost. Tnm lame, and yon arc dead. Jioing ill. 
do not hope to iiay the doctor. They arc all gontl and 
ebaritablo in our country, that is the least i can say of 
them. Bnt th%a must bo very rich indqpd to supply ns 
all wift flrugs, and to give us a little meat and some 
wine, which wo should want to strengthen us up again. 
The mom genormis and honourable tlicy arc, the longer 
they reifiain poor, or (he sootlur they iMSiom# so. It is 
the'fate of all those who have a good heart, to romc very 
i^n to the q|id of their power lii do good in this world, 
where iieoplc arc ready eiiouglisto allow them to rvork, 
bnt slow to do likewise thcmsclA'cs. Illness, then, is 
misery and pauperism. 

But this is not all. There is, hesides, the want of work. 
I have alwai-s hoard isjople say to tlic peer, “tcurk!" T 
have never seen that thiH«^avc them rgirk whpn there 
was none to lie had., The^ore property is divided 
around ns, that i^ the more people tbcrc^re in tolerably 
• easy circumstances, the more useless do those become 
«who have nothing; %nd, let them say what they will, 1 
see clearly that these are always th'o lar^fost niimliei-. 

There arc then, besides the ordinances of the Church, 
besides illness and aeeidents, forced idoppages from 
work. Tberc is not a single labourer who has* not 
sulTcred heavily from all these thincs. Once in dcbl^ 
> we never cifli get out of debt. The man who has 
no security to give, has no rcsoar«3 hnt among nsiircrs. 
He cannot pay the interest. At the end of two or three 
years they strip him ofi his fumiinre atid all ho has: 
the dpbt is paid by this means, but he must begin 
again.; and when a man has once hotm in misfortune he 
does not la8ily*obtnin credit for ton crowns to save him 
from being turned out of doom, though his old father 
or mother be infirm, his poor wife sickly, or nursing, 
and his children nearly naked. 

This is, I think, a sufficiently hard lot. Well t wc 
have licen partly saved from it hitherto in our country, 
• s 


thanks to the common pasture grounds. I eannot eou- 
ceivc then wliat con have cntei^ the head of govern- < 
ment to authorize all the municipal conneiia to«shut 
nn, enclose, or sell the commons.^ They have taken 
away from the poor man Ms portion on tho common 
ground; they have forced him to dispose of his animals ; 
they have reduced him to make of himself—whatf a 
poacher! no, for game is so well protected now that a 
lark costs fifty/ra»e« to tho poor fellow who catehes it 
— Whatl a beggar! no, for begging has just been for¬ 
bidden. They have built among us an establishment 
,in which tlicrcon! sixty beds for six thousand poor; and 
thoso who may disliko to stay there, or who eannot be 
admitted, will go to prison if they stop at the threshold of 
a doorta ask for a morsel of bn^.—What then! a thief 
and robber, imtil the gaUeys and the guillotine follow. 

Q'h*rc aro certain good people who endeavour to lay us 
asleep with reasoning. “ My children,'' say they, "yon d(^ 
notwndcTstand the thing at all. To whom arc the cotai- 
nionstoliesohl!—toyonrsclves! It is perfectly frewto yon 
to buy, each, your little portion, to cnclssc it, to food 
your anim.als in it, or to sow it, and to become proprietors. 
Jhis wyj be-delightful ffir you who have never been 
jiroprictors before I Thia will give you jatisfaetion, 
civil righta, consequence. Yon never would have found 
an opportnnity of buying without this. At least, you 
will got land cheap, and, perhaps, a time to pay for it.” 

, Ah ! depart from u.s with your sophistidcs 1 Ho who 
lias nothing, can buy nothing; and if ho (lobtain 
credit, in those timed, it is his ruin. Wc too well 
know what bofl-owitig is; -with interest at fifteen and 
twenty iicrcent.,lawyer’s expenses and repayment, that is 
to say, the seizure of onr goods ! Unhappily, your flat¬ 
teries have caught many of ns; and you have pcrsnadetl 
m.-my a poor fellow that the sale of the commons'would 
make his fortune. Meanwhile you enclose them; you 
cut down our old familiar tfbes, AA-hich gave «s walnuts 
out of their green sliade, and you sell thoin for the licnc- 
fit of tho corporation, as yon would sell the soil to lay 
out roads which are of use only to yon; won^ increase 
the establishment of armed rural police, who are only 
rcqAiired to protect you; would cringe 4o power by voting 
rates for public works, Avliich firing profit to this or 
that elector, who will take care to pay yon for your 
complaisance another time, Ac. 1 shoald ncA-cr haA-e 
finished if 1 toldsuU tliat is done for yon, and is nut 
done for ns, by tho taxes th.at yon lay upon us. 

Resides, let me add, you deceive us n-hen you promise 
that ire shall become rich by becoming proprietors. 
You make some unfortunate men swallow this false¬ 
hood, and they hasten their ruin by assistfng with ail 
their might at the destruction which you call, I believe, 
the allotaiicnt of the land. The simpletons!—they do 
not iicTccivc that, with tticir little morsel of meadow, 
they (sumot reanicattlo ! Cattle love to range ; they 
will nut cA, th^ caTinot live npun a bushel-full of 
grass ; ^,hat with their morsel of field, they cannot 
grow corn. AYithout cattle, th^ will have no ma¬ 
nure. 'llie common required 'nefther manure nor ciil- 
tivattun; the numbers of animals feeding ufon it were 
Anflicicn^ for it. Ifhat will you farm with t You have 
neither oxen nor plongh; you must borrow them from 
the rich at^he cost df nve francs each time. And when 
you ore blighted, flooded, hailed upon, who will repair 
the damage! Vhe littil you may save from one good 
year will not be sufficient to lay by ogiunat f bad one; 
and then, every separate kind of cattle mnst have its 
shepherd or herdsman. On thp common a tingle boy 
c(3i]jd take care of all. ^ 

If you could but dll sec tnc truth, instead of buyinij 
ftaiehfs of common, you would mtke one great, one singie 
. cammoii with the small canlrilmtion each ; and if you 
would till it and ywk upon it all together, and witlimit 
jetdtmsy ttttd distrust of one another, you might see your- 
selves perhaps become richer than all your neigtdumrs. 












But tliid would nood, not only that you ahould *ee 
the truth, you must know besides the meaning of the 
“ love of our neighbour," and must bo persuaded that 
we ought not to tty to derour one another. And then 
it would be necossaiy that this should Iks done with a 
.true heart, in perfect harmony, and with the endeavour 
to please God, If I spoke this way in our village they 
would say that 1 was mad: and if I spoke so elsewhere, 

I should perhaps fare still worse. 

What is to come of it, however, if the clever people 
who write so much about it, do not find some way out 
for us 1 Wliat with the enclosute law, the game law, 
and the mendicity law, I do not knowthat wcshalllong 
have enough to buy a rope to liang ourselves. They 
reply to our complaints, that the middle class have the 
right and the power; tiiat property must bo respected; 
and that the interest of the little is the same the 
interest of ilic great. Hut, I. say that what they call 
tno'" little," is veiy “great" 'tons; and that in their 

I way of%>oking at things, the greatest numliers are so 
little, so very little, that tlicy take no account of them. 
A pretty calculation itis, to 6,ay, there arc five men out 
of a tliousand that we have sAisfied, and that uv in a, 
position to bittomc richer and richer! If the bUonthers 
arc not siitMcd, let them go somewhere else. And 
where shall they go, if it is everywhere the same * 

Th's is what are re<luced to, then, to ask what is 
to 1*ccomo of ns, of people who will not answer, and wlio 
oven ttyuk us very insolent fur daring to ask surh a 
question. When they wish to paciik' us they sa.v, “ You 
will die of dmiigcr, it is true; hut yon will hare a lican- 
tiful ehurch, that will do honour to your pastor. You 
will never taste moat; hut you will have a neat market¬ 
place, where .von will have the jdcasure of seeing it cx- 
])(sscd to sale; this will do honour to your mayor. You 
will lie put in jail if you take it in your liead to leave 
.vonr cuinrmiw, because yoii*cannot leave it except in 
the capacity of a vagabond ; but you will have under 
your oyoK a very fine road : this will do hoTionr to your 
work y<gi will not Iks altlc to Acach your children to 
read ; tint you will have a school out of which you will 
sec issue the ehiidwin of yourj’ieli neigiilmurs, itamed, 
clever, ready for everything, and caimidc of shutting 
you in your jail with a touch of their finger : this will 
do honour to your municipal corporation ! You, per- 
liafis, do not believe in tlic Mas.s (wredo not); but you 
will have a priest, whom you will help us to cstaldish 
in a pretty pnrsomige, and this will attract visitorsfio 
the place; it will also serve the pnipoHo of such a one 
who sells wine, and such a one who will sci. up a baker's 
shop; and o&snch a one who will bring custom to (he 
baker, os another will to the pnbli(an. All four will [ 
be ruined some day or anotlicr; but others vill take ! 
their place, and so trade gets on. Finally, while you eat 
your lilack broad .you will have the picafuro of seeing us 
catonr white broiid: this will do honourfo yoifl’ psitiencc.” 

It is very well, my dear ncighlHinrs ! Folli^w your 
own way and take vonr case. Have a house of 
your own, a good wlffto*hou8e, with a stone staircase 
and two fibers, transparent glass, vine-brancho# for 
fuel, meat in the pot, and wine in cellar; ^ clover,* 
economical wife, strong and well fed, that she may serve 
yon well and diligently; no childrCn asking for bread 
instead of going to sleep, to ety by your bolster, or 
clamour at your door; yours wilrgo to soheol, with shoes 
on their fifet, and boohs under their arras. 

, As to us, who have nearly lost evciything, and who 
are going to lose the rpst to pro^de yon with these 
amusements, we ask you what sacrifice yon will mak(k to 
give us some compcnsatiwl Wo do not know what to 
point out to yon, since yon have rendered us powerless, 
and say that this i#all for the best. But yon who arc W) 
learned, and whom the government tq|cbes and advises 
so well, perhaps you may think of some little thing. 
Wo wait 


THE BEODririNO AND END OF MRS. MUG- 
• GEKIDOE'S WEDDING-DINNBlt 

BY BABY HOWIIT. ^ • 

It was quite a pleasure to peep into Mrs. Mn^ridge’s 
house, because it was so clean and so well-Tumished. 
It had three front windows and a door; on the door 
was a brass-plato, as bright as leather and whitening 
could make It; and on this plate was engraved, 

" J. Mngge^dge, Gardener” (it was a little bit of vanity, 
and all the neigbiiours said so); and there were nice 
jvhitc-fringed roller-blinds in the windows, the tassels or 
which were tied up in little frilled bags, and snow-white 
(umity curtains, bcBldcs, in the chambers. The house- 
floor was as bright as mopping every momiSg could 
make its red bricks; and every afternoon two yards 
of smart carpeting were laid duwg before the fire. The ' 
mahogany case of the eigbt^ay clock, and the mahogany 
chest of (MweA,which eteod in the kitehen, wire rubbed 
till they shone like looking-glaRscs. This clock and 
clmst of drawers were the pride of Mrs. Alnggcrid^’s 
kitchen; for these, with vawonsburticlcB of tin ware— 
all block-tin !—together wiUi a bedstead and bedding, 
were hot own contribution to the house-pIcnisbiDfwrhen 
she wiU) married—to say ucKhing of a five and a ten- 
pound Bunk of England bill, which she kept in a litUc 
red housewife, ajid which she hud saved partly is service 
I and partly by diess-moking, in which she was very clever. 
Boweway or other this clock and chest of drawers held 
a place in her heart; and yet, let itnoUw imagined that 
she had a small heart fat edj that—]jf>r, oesides clock and 
ghost of drawers, let me libw many othA things, 
animate and inanimate this heart- of hers held. First 
and foremost came John Muggeridge—^lier first and Iftr 
last l(Aro, os site always called him- - a stont-built, mddy- 
complcxioncd, brave-hearted man, of five-and-tbirty; 
secuudl.v, her two hc.althy, merry eliildreu, the youngest 
of which was nearly five—children that always looked ' 
clean and wltolcsomo, oven when grubbing up to the 
eyes in tbo dust of tlie little l>ack garden ; thinly, the 
littic./'/'ont garden, with whitecockle-sliclls sot allround 
its borders, and^its fine carnations, dotjj^c-stocks, and 
mignonette; and fourthly, her house, and alF tlnut it 
helds-pots and pans includcdw and then 1 will leave it 
to any jniy of jiitelligcut readers whether Mrs. Muggo- 
rldgo had if small heart or«ot. • 

It would have put any cynic into good humour to have 
seen John Aluggcridge's arrival at home on a Saturday 
evening. Glean, and bright, and ebeorful as things' 
looked in an onlinary waj', they were made to look ten 
times brighter to welcome tliat time. The flowerpots 
in the windows were quite da/jiling with red-lead ; the 
clock and eltesi of drawers had nn addftional polish ; 
the windpws were cleaned; ^le nre burned brightly; 
the kettle was hmling; the tcn-tlyngH sot out; and the 
children, glowing witli their Saturday^ washing, wore 
looking out in a perfect ecstasy of impalicueo fur his 
coming: and as to Mrs. Mngga^dgc, why, slic did, 
not lake so mitch pains with herself on her wedding- 
day .as she did. now on a Saturday evening. Any man 
would have l«*n proud to own such a bright-looking, 
neatly-dressed, loving woman for a wife ! 

Muggeridge was, as the brass-platA announced, a 
gardener; but not on bis own account: 1% was in the 
cmplayment of a gcnlieman in the ncigblKuirhood. Bo 
went to his work on a Monday moining, and returned 
home at the end of the weeka He bad good wages, 
but he did not spend much over himself; he regularly 
brought homo fnlUthrec-fourtbs of It. His wire was 
as economieal and self-denying as himsetf thAugh the 
week, but Sunday was an exception. There alwa^'s wiw 
allttle joint of meat for Sunday’s, dinner; a piece of a 
nock of mutton, or a little cut of beef, with potatoes 
under it, or a pudding, and a foaming tankard of good 
alo to wash it all down. It did Mrs. Muggeridge good 
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to Ree the relish with whii-h her husliand ate his Snnday 
dinner, and it did him good to sec how she and the 
ehildren eiy'oycd it also. 

Brcry Sunday, Muggeridge might bo seen fetching 
the dinner from tlio bakehouse, covered with a clean 
cloth, and in his Sunday clothes and his well-Uacked 
shoes—they were his Sunday slioes, and his wife blacked 
them—and the eldest little child trotting by his side, 
talking in a loud voice all the w.ay tlicrc and back. 

I wish everybody, with a hc^rt to love thf poor, had 
only scon for once the hearty appetites with which 
'those dinners were eaten. 

" What a relish there is in a hit of meat!" Mugi 
geridge would say every time he held ids plate fora 
second piece.—"Sure-ly, wiiat a rcltKli there is in a 
bit of meat!" 

Mrs. Muggeridge Ifnew a little more of life tlion her 
husband ,did; she bad lived in service, and hod eaten 
go^ dinners from nne twclvcponth's t..nd Cn another: 
shS' knew tlic ta.ste of ducks, and,geesc, and chickens, 
and pigeons, as well as beef and mutton. All these 
were good, she said—wory^od, in their way; and she 
wished with all hor heart that Muggeridge could only 
havq taste of ail the good things she liad eat^. Yes, ' 
these’were ail good, very ! lint after all, there was 
nothing that was rooked, citiior roasted or boiled, iliat 
equally hare I What a shame it was, slic said, that 
hares and such things were quite out o' an lioncst, poor 
body’s reach! There was something so indescribable'' 
about hare, with its savoury staffing, and rich sauce, and 
currant Jelly ! fumade her mouth water even to think 
of it, and. she was sufe it woilld (lo her good to see Mug¬ 
geridge enjoying it. i^liokncw very well, she s.aid, how 
tc cook a hare; for in one p1^ wlicrc she liail lived, 
she had been servant of all work, and her mistress, who 
often had Itare, had been at a deal of trouble to teach 
W how to cook it,- and then she went through all tlic 
detail of skinning, stuffing, skewering, and so on, till 
it came to its being cut up and ealen 1 Muggeridge, in 
idea, devoured the hare; he was sure, be said, that it 
must be good; and it was, !>s she said, a sin and a 
sliame that hr res were out of ttie reach of poor folks! 

Meft. Muggdridgc used to say to hcr'acighbours tUat 
she was a very happy woman, and had a deal be 
thankful for in such a husband: he was so fond of her 
and tlK children,’ he hado'O pleasure outt,of his own 
house; sec only how he cuntrircrl a bit of time on 
Saturday nights to do up tlic garden ! and then. she 
had such pieMurc in minding (t and the flowers he had 
in the mits, all the rest of the week; she had taken 
unite a liking to flowers because he was so fond of them. 
There was not, indeed, .anything that she would not do 
to please him^ , 

So said Mrs. MuggSrid^e; but, whenever she said so, 
she remembered one thlng^^nc little‘thing—Vliich we 
mnst explain. AVlich li^ husband married her, she 
was canying on a nice little dress-making business: she 
^ had laid by fifteen pounds, iiesides Iniying the bud, and 
“clock, and chest or drawers. Muggeridge bail saved 
what bo called " a little bit of moneyhe would have 
still been saving, had he remained a single man; but < 
he never thought of this os any reproof to her, for he 
loved hor and ^he ehildren a deal better than monqy. 
But one thing troubled him, and that was, that his 
" little bit of money,” and his wife's too, had be^ lost 
by lending, greatly against his own will and wishes, to 
a relaUou of Mrs. Miiggeiidgc's, and he now hod 
nothing hut his wages to rely upon. Un the loss of the 
mon^f his wife had volunteered, conuderiug that they 
had Iwt two children, who now, as sue said, were “ nicely 
ont of hand,” to tgke to her dres.s-making again, in 
which sho had such good reputation, and thus make 
effort to gain some more money in the place of what'' 
was lost, jffothing in this world eould have made 
Mnggoridge more g^rateful to his wife than this volun¬ 


tary offer. Fnforl.nnately, however, it never wekt 
beyond the ofi’er and the promise ; she always said she 
meant to do it some time, bnt she had proer^tinatod 
so long that her husband hod now no faith in the pro- 
' mise; and this was jnst the one discordant string 
between thorn. On tho other side of the question, 
somebody had told her that, if he only vxnthl, he might 
get a five pound, now and then, h^ raising prize-flowers 
for the show; bnt he never did it. She blamed him, 
and he blamed her; and they might have gone on 
blaming one anotlicr to no 'pnniosc, year after year per¬ 
haps, had it not been for the dinner which slie cooked 
on no other day in all the year but the 18th of 
llcccmbcr, which was the seventh anniversary of their 
wedding-day, and which fell tliat year on a Sunday. 

"How Mnggoridgo^uf oiyoy that bit of a nock of 
por^ and applo-sauco last Sunday!" thought Mrs. Mug¬ 
geridge to herself, as she wjs pondering during the 
ypiek on what they should have next Sunday fordlAir 
wedding-day's dinner ; “ I never saw him rq^h may-, 
tiling like that pork; and the pinch of dried sage and 
the mnslard made it ns good os goose ! 1 do love to 
see that man enjoy his dinner! How be would like a 
hare:, 

Mrs. iiriiggcridge thought of the h&re again and 
again; she thought of the nice middle cut of tho back, 
and the savoury stufling, and the sauise and the currant 
jolly; and she thought if she could only, just for once, 
sec that on her husband’s plate, she sbould be^rfectly 
liappy. The idea a'uck fast in her brain, she could not 
get it out again; “There's plenty of \finter-savory 
and lemon-tliyme in tbo garden,” thought she; “ Mug¬ 
geridge set tl].at hiim«1f wlicu I wanted to make a stuf¬ 
fing for heart;—^and ciiiTant jelly, why one might get a 
sixpenny pot of that at Uic confectioner's, and what's 
left will do to give the clilldrcn after physic, if they 
should want any. It wil’. be a dear dinn^," thougiit 
she, “ any how; but just for once 1 At all events 1 
can go and*ask tho price of a h'are —Uiere is no harm in 
adring.” 

Tbo pouitcTCTs' and game-shops were fiill of hares, 
and phoBsauts, and turkeys—thei^c was ei'idcntiy no 
lack of such things. Mrs. Muggeridge wanted a hare 
for as little money as possiliic.'Bhe was in despair when 
she hoard four-and-sixpenco and four shillings a.sked; 
slic could not a^'ord aliorc two diillings. The people 
asked her if site supposed that they stole their hares to 
mil them at that price. Mrs. Muggeridge turned 
round and walked home disconsolately, thinking tlial 
Iiaros were not meant for poor folks’ eating. 'When she 
reached her own door, sho became, for ^le first time, 
aware that a big lad in leathern leggins and a smoek- 
frock, whom she had noticed ne.ar the game-dealer's, 
had followed her home. 

“Can I say i^word to yon, missis?” said he. 

She took him in. He inquired if she wanted a hare; 
ho said he had been selling some in tlic town, an^ tliat 
if she liked he would bring her a good one for two 
shillings, tho price ho had hefirdi her offer. 

Mrs Muggeridge w’osdelighted—it was tlio veiy thing 
she wanted, and whe foU as if slie could not bo civil 
cnonglf to him. The next night, after dusk, be brought 
tho hare ip a covered basket, and received the stipulated 
two shillings. How what a dinner her husband should 
have on his wedding-day! hnt ho should know nothing 
about it till It was time for him to begin eating. She 
begged him accordingly, on Sunday morning, to take 
tho children out for a walk, as she meant to oook at* 
home that day, instead of sending to the bakehouse; he 
did so, promising to rctnni )innctnally at one o'clock. 

The hare looked quite grand, twirling by a worsted 
ptring behind tho little ciolhes-horso, on which she hung 
a dean sheet to make a bastencr, before the fire; Mrs. 
Muggeridge wi& indefatigable in basting it. Tho 
savottiy odour proceeded forth firom the house; the 
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aha«r; I knov I oliall succeed if I only be^n—for 
▼hen once I begin in good earnest nobray can beat 
me." 

*' Well, now, .1 am pleased,” said poor Mrs. Mug- 
geridge, ready to ciy; ‘'and I’ll tell you what, John, 
we won't fret ourselves any more about the loB#^of the 
money and tlioso things, but well set to, and get mure; 
and laftcr this, what we get wc shall keep.” 

They did get more, and they turned it to good ac¬ 
count too, , 

Fifteen years afterwanls, the lime a*, which wc arc 
■Vriting, tiro house, which is now their own, and ti^ 
which considerable additions Lave been mode, looks os 
bright os ever; and the field at the l)ack of the house, 
which they have now on lease, and mean to buy, is a 
largo, flourishing nnrscry-ground and garden; and 
'' John Muggeridge ai}d his two sons, the eldest a fine 
young upin, turned twenty, and half a dozen men 
Libidos, are bufy at work in itwhile AR-s. Mi^geridge, 
ns buxom and cheerful as when she was youug, and 
hlk three pretty daughters,—for when she began drtyis- 
makiug she hatl lotsof rhihlron—^makc the house inside 
more cheerful even than a summer flower-garden. 
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* THE SliEEP OF THE YE.\R. 

IIT RICIIAKU UOWITT. 

*' ICow frolicksomc, fmit-heiiring Xalnre is dull— 

’Tis the sloop of the year, for its garners are full: 

IVhcn if for a moment wo linger or roam. 

The fields are forlorn, and we hie away liomo. 

Tlic hearty oHJJfarmcr now fills up his pan, 

And*!ifeiJ!cs his pipe, fire-side comfort his plan: 

His (astes never costly, unto him dear, '* 
lie lives at his case in the sloop of the year. 

• ' t 

His fields, deeply jdongbed, are prepared fonfhe. frosl, 
.That all tlimgs may servo him, and nothing bn lost: 
itell drainc<l and well furrowef*, bo’s <|uite at bis ciisc, 
And rains may fall heavy, or not, as tl>cy please ; 

Hia cattle look well, deeply buried in straw. 

Well lionscd af»d well fed. now the weather is raw : 

His bams all lirimfiilk his stack yanl t(fo, near, 

A solid afiTair in the slue^nf the year « 

C 

Hia farm is his ifhrden, you see ’tis his pride. 

For neatness. Tor produce, known both far and wide : 

‘ And of sheep, and df cattle, well Iwcd, h® speak ; 
And see but his horses—how strong and how sleek ! 
His face and Ids fire well each other he^m, 

IVhilst ho breathes out the smoke in a leisurely strcain. 
Yon see what Ijo thinks of—-his face makes it clear— 
His harvest b made- 'tis the sleep .of the year 1 

1 '■ ‘ 

I The Peer, or the Statesman—w'hat cares he for them ? 

Or Prince in his palaeot-for root or for stem 1 
j His fipm is his kingdom—he knows all is right; 

I • He hears the flail going from morning to nigliL 
I His neigbbouKi drop in, just to chat and to smoko; 

I To feel he is happy, and laugh at his joke: 

I His home is his palace—he's nothing to fear— 

I But sinks to sweet sleep in tlie sleep of the year. 

I Udinffley Orange, Node. 
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Aunt CJarrjfs Ballad*far Children. By the Hiw. Mbs, 
n ' ffoKioji. Oundail. 

Akoso Iho veiy prettiest gift-books of the season is this 
one by the Hon. Mrs. Horton. It is a graxKful and 
attractive little volume, and contains inits simple child 
like stories a moral of deep meaning, which will not ho 
the less felt/ bciaiuse it is left to tlie young reader’s own 
heart to discover. The hook contains two ballads: 
the first, “ The Adventures of a Wood Smitethe 
other, " The Story of Blanche and Brotikin.’ We will 
s.iy notliing of on echo of other wrriters for the young in 
these elmnuiiig tales, but cheerfully accord our praise, 
rejoicing tliat t he cbildmn, who, though just critics, are 
never stern ones, havo so much pleasure in stoi'e as the 
reading of this book cannot faa to give them. . ( 

‘The illustrations, by Absolon, arc among tho_ most 
lovely of his designs. The whole book is, in fact^siniplc, 

I child-like, and excellent. 


The BaUlr of Life. ALoveStory. By Charms Dickers. 

Ail the world rends whalever CliarlSs Dickens writes ; 
they cannot help it; it is an incvilalilc result of Charles 
Dickens writing at all. After the reading cemes tho 
discussion; and in 'the case of this “ Battle of Life" 
there can ho but. one oi>iniou—that the _afm_ and ten¬ 
dency of this book are as noble as anything its author 
ever produced; still, that the victory which good 
Dr. .Toddler's daughter, Alariou, gains_ over her strug¬ 
gling hciirl, is about as foolish and ill-judged a victory 
as that of most ordinary };al.llu-liclds. We agree with 
Dickens, that them arc no victories more glorious than 
those whicl^ are gained over self; those in which a 
struggling heart becomes purified and ennobled by B.acri- 
iice anil suft’oring for the good of otbei's; btt wo think 
he has, failed to show this beautiful combat w’ortbily 
sustained in Alariuu .Icd'ller. She,“like a foolish girl, 
torturos the hearts she loves, while she disciplines her 
own: and makes their suflering, through her sacrifice, 
greater than it wotdd have hoeu without it. The elder 
sister, Qrace, was the one, after all, who, in the “ Battle 
of Life,” would bear the cross and wear the crown. 

The book, however, spite of this imseonccptiou of 
plot, is full of fresh and beautiful sentiment; and poor 
Clemency Ivowcomc, with hertwo left legs and her heart 
always in tlic right place; and her husband, who would 
go down to the grave wondering Unit his wife should 
ever do & wise or clever Uuiig, are delightful charaetcra: 
they arc full of all that genial true-hearted simplicity 
in dcscribifig w^ich Dickens is so much at home. 

The sentiments throughout are as sound and whole¬ 
some ail tnitli itself. For instance, hear what is^ said, 
about a great battle. Dr. Jcddler ssy®— 

” fin this grciuTifl wltere wc now ,lt; where I my two girla 
‘■lancc tills mom ng ; ,'r)ien; the fruit has Juat lieen RStliereil for 
our eatiiv funu these trees, the nsita of which arc struck lu men, 
not earth; so man} lives weie lost, that within my recollection, 
Kcnerationa'aflierwards, a ehurchyaril full of honei, and duet of 
bones, and chins of cloven skulls, has been dug n]i ftom under- 
iiealhimr h'lit here. Yet, not a hundred neople in that battle 
knew for what they fonaht, or why; not a iinndnd af the Ineon- 
sldeniic rejoicera in the vletory, why they rejoiced i not half a 
hundred jieojilc were the better for tbegalnor lesa; not half a 
doaeii men iigrec to thia hour on the ranse or merlta; and nobody, 
iff short, ever knew anything diatinet aboul it but the mounium of 
the slain." * • « . 

‘‘ (ironti d. if you please, tliat war is fbolfsh,” said Snltchey j 
" there we agree. For example—there’s a smiling rountry (point¬ 
ing it out with hia fork,) once overrun soldieta—treapasacTB 
every man of ’em—and laid waste by lire and sword. He, he, he 1 
The idea of any man taiHislng bimself voluntarily to tire and swordl 
Stupid, wastcial—positively ridirulous. You laugh at ]-our feliow- 
ercatures, yon kimw, wlien you think of it." 
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OF FACTS AND OPINIONS CONNECTED WITH OENBEAL INTEEESTS AND POPULAE 

PEOGPiBSS, 


Jti tJn'n ilejmrtmeHt of our Jf/urmd we mean not only ?o eUiUt candidly our own eariwsl opinion on any mailer 
of iiiiportaHec, but shall cndeavimr, as far as in us lies, to form and guide 2 >tdiHe opinicm, as evesy honest 
journalist should do; and with equal siucerity we sulieit the. opinions of others of all classes—be they rkh or 
poor, be they masters or men, bfthey men or v>omen. Jf'c work von all, amd we desire to ^ork with alL —Eixi. • 



Vrosper'riy of the Co-opnatire Cmtse. —On Mondily, llic SStli 
of Dpii-mlHT.tnolirstiiiortinHof Ihc ni-wCo-orEHATiVK #aAHi.'J5» 
OF Ijonjion lii'ld in Farrinjcilon Hull, Siiun Hill. Tlw 

liRai^e itsnlf is liuta fcwwpolus old, yof surli is tlie interrsl 
idniiid.v oxidtud in its Bucretb, tlint llioiif'li no ud\rrtiscin('iit8 or 
jKiBlin^' hud Uh'I) n^rtnd to, and the ^tlioring was of tlir mom' 
iM'n and tliair frirnds, udinitlod liy lickats, this roniinnilious hall, 
was cruw^fnl, and the oiilhusiasiii wliirh was inanifrslod thnia;'h- 
out thn pnHas-iliiigs dcnioiistniti-d the strong feeling that jier- 
viuled the asmuhly. The meeting was held ii^the evening. It 
was most ielieiloasly 1erna-d A (.'itKjsrMAs Fcstiyal, and n 
more gimial or nnsiiiciuus festival never was held in old or modem 
times. Tiibles were nuiged down the halt, and others on tlio 
jdntforni, at whieli tea and rsilfee were served, nit li all t he agmsihlo 
aceaui]inni]nents of eahe nnd eondiments, at tliu simjde, Weause, 
ou.ouei'atiNe, eliarge of six))<'iice|^cr head. 

AVi' inaigftethal tliiwe were jireseiit uimards of three linudred 
)iersoiis—alioat ladf of them, ns it shuiilil la’, the wi\ es, sisters, 
daughters, ete. of the memhers and their friends. Ahove, the 
heains of Ihoidil baronial nmf were 4 liiig with fe.st»ntia of ever¬ 
greens, ninifl wliieh tin', holly held, ns fitting, its prmier jire- 
einineiiec; with oraiigps susn-nded like gulden apides elf sneis'ss 
itiiiid the foliage. Itelow^tiie gn;^colours of the ladies’ dresses 
and Inninets enlivened the lust rimemlile of the sianie; while 
smiles, sent from the heart to eveiy face, whether homely or 
lovely, were ns auiiiiating us the pleasant miirraar of happy \ oices 
tliut filled the hall duriiigtlie tea hour. At ttu of the eliief tables 
Mrs. and Miss llunitt made tea, and we iiotieed on the plalfiwiii 
various of the active iiiemlaTs of the Whifliii,: 1 oii t'liiti: Mr. 
(larpeiiter, the sou of the late eidehruted Isiiit Carjamlcrs Mr. 
Willinin Howitt—who, iiidivd, as tlie original lulmeate of these 
leagiH-s in his bfHers us Jsilsmr, took tlie eliaii; JJr. Goodwin 
Jturmliy, Mr. SpcneiT T. Hull, Silierja-n, of Dougins .lernilil's 
Newspaper; and othei uetive fliendsof the lample, so^e of them 
iiitroduiv'd liy Lwly Jlvron. A gnuid piano was provided, at 
wliieh nliuly volunteered her serviees, and various soiim wore snug 
during Die teji-time. At half-pimt seven, Howitt tmik the 
chair, luid in an opening s|K>erli cxidaiiieu his views of eo- 
ojnirallon niuongst thr working classes, and its eerlaii*benefits, 
giving itislauiH's of its s^me*.fal working. He was followed by 
various meinkTs of the I^igiie, atnoii;^t them Mr. Slaney, 
who drtuiled,% the clearest manner, the origin nnd ulijeels of the 
lieugac; and by Mr. Ainger, the Sceivtarji a veryyqpug mnn? 
who, in a speech which wviuld have done honour to any iissemhlv 
for its idoipience and heart, kindled in mf small degp'c the siiin't 
of the meeting. Mr. Goodwyn liariiiliy nnd M r. S]i<'necr Hull 
fallowed in addresses that, full of lAetry and feeling, sm-iiied to 
bring the g*een freshness of the eonutry into the dense heart of 
winter and the city; and Mr. Huberts, of Ifiaistow', opened np to 
the slnrDed audience the fearful details of his personal know- 
Icilge of the laiseiy and destitution existing idl mound tlieiu «n 
Isiiidun ill this tremmidouepW'eaDiCT, one tlionsand housness 
fidlow-creatures every eveniogtmversing the streets of the metro¬ 
polis ; and euUing npim Diem to co-operate as heenme their eliii- 
rarter as followers of Him, who was Die first divine founder of Die 

S ' le of co-operarion in the words—^“Thon shalt love Diy 
aur as thyself,” and “By this shall all men know that yo 
are. niy diseiplee, that ye love one anutiier.” The Chairman, in 


ooiiclasion, adverted to the various topics advanced, nnd especially 
to till- slateiaeuts of Mr. Jtoberts; and asked whether thkcivili- 
xaDim 01 which we hoasted could be said, after wliot we luul 
heard, and what we know, to be a tme, a sound, a desintiiln 
civilization. “ Is iV lie askisl, “a rivilizntion that euu or ought 
to endure!’ Euri^e held down, not by the law of ioTo, but by 
armies and poliiv; Die press in ehaius, representative eonstitu- 
Doss denied, open trials and juries denied; secret tnals, govern¬ 
ment-paid judges, and dungeons, where cudgelling was yet, as in 
Oermauy, inflieteil on uiiconvirted prisonois, in order to extort 
.coufessiuns; the soul of nian*pnt iltio we bondage*! fear, and 
’every man made afraid othis neighbour—^was that civilization^ 
tVas it a true eivilizutiun flint, in our own empire, had rcdifled 
Irekii)^ to its present frightful condition, with famine stalking 
amid three millions of half-nuked pec^le in this inclement season 'i 
Was it civilization Dmt had made the Highlands of Scotland 
what they nrc now?—that had di.s-liaiised and disinherited thou- 0 
sands?" that liad filled the beautiful hills of the lliglilands with 
a fallline ns desperate as that of Ireland itself? mtis it a true 
riviliziitiuii that, in our large towns, and especially in London, 
jircseiited sueb awful contrasts of luxury and distress ?—that had 
furnished Die llgiort of the. “ Assoeialion ^ the. Health of 
Towns” with smai terrible details of povert.y,mseasc,*nHaniseiy 
in gjeat and wealthy Izimlon ? Np, Dus was a false, a distorted 
and im unchristian civilizaDon. Tt was fur the people, now inst 
ediieatiiig tbemselvcs, to iutrca||iee the tme eivilizatioiw-tliat in 
whieli all sbould partake, and which would enable every man, 
woman, nnd ehild, to develop their intidlrclual life; to discharge 
the cteriiai respoiisibiliDes of tlaur nature; to enable the whole 
moral, religious, and iutidleStual resunrees of the country to come 
furili for Die li(‘iiefit of Die mother coimtiy and of i*Rrh other. 

The sentiments.which were uDenvl aiiu restiondivl to liy the 
working classes present, were of that generinis and elevated 
nature that mosd agreeably surjiriseA those not accustonu’d to 
mn-tiiigs of the miple, and wejp the best guarantees of the 
sueet'ss of Die cii-Vpenitive principle, and of Die somul Christi¬ 
anity of those iigw takiug the Imd ^ its introduction. Tlie 
Festival terminated at about half-post ten ft'clia-k, ainhl mutual« 
congratulations and expressions of pleasure.— Curmpusdent. 

# • ^ 

The Leeds CoSperntire Lengse, better known by its lessintcl- 
ligilde name of tiie Hivlemntiun Society, liulds its first Aimiver- 
sarj' early in Jgnuaiy; Mr. Howitt .hikes flic chair. Tlio 
HevpMr. liarken, of Burton Hcetory, Mr. Phillips, of Hudders- 
firld, Mr. Thomas Spmiser, and other well kgpwu friends of thn 
progression of the {leojile, Imviiig engird tg attend. The 
Society, wliieh is particularly prosiicrous, will have veiy in- 
teresAig diduils to primuce, and a very ei'owded gathering is 
experted. In our next number we sbaU present a mote detailed 
neeuunt. • 

Slesmerism in India. —From Die “ 'Bomlny Tisies" df Nov. 
loth.—“ Tim Bengal Uoveranieul arc, it msimi, so wrll satistif d 
with the n'ports of Die committee appointed to ascertain the 
iwtare and uinonnt of relief derived nom lH>itig sulyeeted to 
mesmeric infliienee, by j^Ftients undergoing surgical operatioiis, 
Dmt an hospital lias been directed to he estnblishwl, of whieli 
Dr. Z^niln is to Imve charge, uncontmllid by eommitloe or 
boards.” It will be seen also by the nevv^iliers that Die same 
• s 
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ebet of prodndnginwnaibilityiu the nen'ipu lyiitein m indnccd 
by the inhalation of the vajmur of ether, ae 'is prod^tced by 
mennerism. In this (tale, from the tise Of ctljm*. Hr. Liston, thc^ 
moot celebrated snrgrop of fpglan'dt'a^ ^luips hf'the norl^, 
hna amputated a lug, Anthont the' slighteit suflbrins in' the. 
patient. Him » niKi'oF-thp groaMt^^eaeingi tfhieh ;eciehue 
ever conferred on 'Maii]alld^<|Hl thkt'the behfiflt rSui "le 
eiyoyed under the eanction of medical auauuipc.-U'nct, will be 
come^f nuirersol application. 


‘ Offices, 10, Qreidiani-atrccl, Dec. SlUi, ISM. 

Orphm Worlii^ Seiaol, Ciftf jRoaJ, 'taadon. —Dkar Sib,— i 
Imve tin) honooi to draw your dtUmtiw to tho following 
stateqirnt. ' . , 

, Tlie Orphan Working Sehooi wns instituted in the year 1758, 
by afewwmcvoleutlpdivdnal^fortho niamlenaAec, instruction, 
and einplosTnent of SO orphan or dtlier necessilou.s boys. At a 
, tiine wVn it is not kuwn that npy other dimildrainstitntion 
existed, Christian sympathy was thus awakened. Soon after¬ 
wards SO girls were added; and this little company of fomtAen 
ones has been the forcrimuer^of all the other noble charities 
of the kind. 

IiV 1773 tlie school was enlarged by tlie erectlcm of the build¬ 
ing in the City Kimd for 70. children. Gradually liiis uiim- 
her was iucTcused until, in 1842, 100 were in it, ulicu it was 
determined to build for 2'tO. At the pre.«ent luoinent 130 
cliihlren'arc ciyoyiug all the heuctits which the Institution 
affords. 

A new building, now in eonrse of rrectiou at Uaverduick 
Ilill, is nearly flirted, and will be opened next spring. 

Towardt tlie expense), im appr'J has been picsentcil to the. 
public, which has neen liberally responded to, but still the suiff 
ot 7,0^. is deftdent. ' 

Tlie ladies of Sngland are proving their interest in the pry- 
sperity of the institution, and are eulistiiig the sympalliics of 
all around in tins benevolent cause, as will lie seen by the 
enclosed paper. 

The oWeet of tlie committee is to he cnabled_ to open the 
building Iron from all pceuniaiy liabilities next spring. 

It has been suggested tiuit a small 'volume should be pub¬ 
lished, the cuntdbutions of tlie moat di^ngnished writers of 
the diy, nf off pKHies, on uridiunoge, or any roliitivc sulijerts. 

Tliis volume will ho dedinted to Her Wiyesly, and tycnpy 
presented in due ibrm. A copy will also bo presented to each 
of the Lady 'Patronesses, and likewise to each of t^e ladies who 
arc kindly acting at Secretaries throughout the mnuitiy. llie 
remainder will W' sold for the benefit w the Cboritia 
• The subjetfis am left entirely with the- writers, and may lie 
either in jirose or verso. It is thought by tliis plan a suificient 
variety will be secured so as to moke the volume one of a most 
popular and intcrestiug character, aud by its extended ciroulo- 
tion likely to (pnfer a lasting and important benefit on the 
orphan pmr throughout the country. ■ , 

The oiyect is not seotarin^ It is inteD4.'’d to piv/>. iu an in¬ 
troductory article a notiei of W sister inOtitutions in the inctru- 
polis, and to offer space fiar n distinct notice of each of the 
iirincipol ones. 

’ Tiu! work will thus ke made useful to, all; aud as it will lie got 
up in the heat style with illnstmtious, it wifi be suitable us u 
present, or fur u place on any drawing-room tiOilo. 

1 have the honour tolm, , 


.4niu.(AM Howitt, llsqi. 


Dear Sir, 

Tour yciy hwnUe se-rvant, ^ 
JoSEra Soul, Secte^. 


Our rei&lcrs tiill not 'expect that our jotiroal in any part or 
department will disphiy in its first numbers tiie ftill growth of 
ifs maturity. Our strength and r^urces will gradnullj- ahd 
stead iW devek^ themselves. Artirles on sulyeets of siuenee, 
on vuruios insmutions for tlir, public good and lamifort, and on 
matters of general interest, are in progress in the best Inuuls. 


DR. H0D080H, (Zlrtipool.) 
MRS. H0D080N. 

R. H. HORKR. ■ 

RICHARD HOWITT. 

DEIGH HUNT. 
DOCOLABJERROLD. 

MRS. LEE, (EMiaa, U. S ) 

J. a. LOWEl,L, (.iMcrlca.) 
CHARLES MACKAT. 

MISS MITFORD. 

MISS FARDOE. 

ABEL PAYKTER. 
SILVERFEN, {ofJemWt Ma- 
yasiae.) 

DR. SMILES, (Lsnfs.) 

DR. BOUTUWOOD SMITH. 
CAMILLA TOULMIN. 
ALARIC A. WATTS. 
WHITTIER, (The Umerican • 
Poet.) « 


' ,i 

Tho Editors ore' happy to annonnoe that they have seenrett 
the aide aasistonce of the following eminent writera. 

;hAE 8 CHRISTIAN ANDER- 
( "SEN, (Caprnhagen.) 

PHILIP BAILEY, (AuOor e/ 

-Pmtvj.) 

OOODWYN BARMBY. 

MISS BREMER, (SlocUulm.) 

DR. BOWRING. 

ELIHyEURRlTT. 

MRS. CHILD, (A'ne York.) 

AENRY F.CHORLEY. 

THOMAS COGPER. 

BARRY CORNWALL. * 

EBENEZER ELLIOT. 

W. y. FOX. 

FRANKLIN FOX. 

FERDINAND FREILI- 
GRATH. 

WILLIAM L. GARRISON. 

MARY GILLIES. 

SPENCER T. HALL. 

• *■ 

AN ARTICLE ON FREE TPADE. 
from the pen of Dr. Bowring,' will appear in our 
next number. ^ 

The plain History of 

THE CASE OF THE RAJAH OF SATTARA. 
from the poM of‘G eorge Thomj’Son, will also 
speedily appear. 

Mr. Howxtt is also actively engaged in the 
preparation of bis Letlerx to the Merehantt~and 
Mec/iaiiict of England, oH^e Irui imporlancc of India 
to this countrg, ~ 

4 

As it is the wish of the Editors to combine in 
their Journal all thff talent of the day, S-hey have 
the pltasuro of announcing that ^cy have engaged 
tlie services of Mr. V/*. J. Lwton, in addition to 
those of their present able Engravers, Messrs. 
W. and 6. Mensom. 

I' 

information addressed to tlie Editors on every matter and 
occurrence which offvetsthe interests ofthe public, and especially 
of the working classes, will claim tltrir xcalous attention. 


Cupiet'^f all thuri articles, whether in prose or verse, had 
Mter ha kept, as the Editors rannol anderlake to relara them. 


Contnits. 


By William IIvritL... 
■ 'p. By Bilvo 
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Prince Mottetnich. , _ 

The Flint and Hart Matronsliip. By Kilvcrpeni 

Musk and Mutichins. By Ilciin F. Cborley. K. .. 

The Peasant Subjects of the Cilisea King. From the Frmch. 

By Ma:y Gillies ...ft... 

Tho Beginning and End of Mrs. MuggeridgO's Weddiiig Dinner. 

By Mary jlowltt .....7...... 

POETBV:— 

The Sleep ofthe Year, by Bicheid Howitt.. 

Liinaxnv Novices:— * 

AuntCany’e BalladsforChildran. By the Hon. Mrs. Norton. 2S 
The Battle iff Life, A Love Story. Dy Charles Diekens ... 28 
WeSKiT Racoan of Facts and Opinions connected with 
General Interests and Popular Pcgrost .. 3 
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fniKrou by Ricnsiu, Cmv. id Perb Tmaee. lltshbary. la the Parish at 
8 (. Mery, lalhuiea. el hh Prinilns OSIee, Nos. 2 snd A Brrail sirrat HIIL 
In tin Puitb ofOt. Htehniu iHeve, In the city at LonUen, and imUbhed 
fur the Piuprietor by Wm.iAH Lovsrr, III, (Gorurr of Surrey Street.) 
StremL—Suuiitlay. IsnauryA ISII. 
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THE BRITISH MUSEUM CLOSED. ' 

sr w. j. FOX. ’ 

Thckb Ir a vliieh Raj«, in reference to the adntiR- 

Rion of the iiftijr jm4 ^onmt to the higheet knowledge 
end most viM<iwR4<a " Knock, wd it shall be 

opened unto JM.'' 

tVe profess to ^d tliat Book in the deepest rcncra- 
tion. It is " part and parcel of the law.” Its touch 
binds witnesses to toll the ‘truth, and judges or sovc- 
> reigns to the administration of imparCial justice. Its 
contents are protected from 'atlm;k by paini' and 
penalticB. Foi' its official exposition we pay inllli(ps 
of pounds sterling per annum. It is declared " alone ” 
to constitute " the ruligiun of Prolestimts," apd we 
'a Protesbuat people, its principles and precepts ate 
pmlaimcd, every Euuday, from twenty thousand pul¬ 
pits, es&jibliBhed or dissenting, to bo o^ unirer^V appli¬ 
cation, and universitl obligaticM. Surely tn& |t nfig^t 
J>e presumed that we ore a most incxcinsivo pboplo. 
That we deal with it^erior kinds pf knowledge aco.ird' 
ing to the rule which thc'Book applies to the most iift- 
portant knowledge. That we freely dispense tlio 
eivtuyments of the intellectual life when subjtict to our 
control, by the maxim of the Book on thp ctuoytnents 
of the spiritual life. IVhoiicrer we bare fho rpeaps of 
ministering tp mental cullurc; whenever we c.an feed 
the soul through the senses, and cherish the up spring 
ing of pur^r tastes and finer pleasures; whenenrwe 
can turn to upceiint an idle day, redeem it trpip tempta¬ 
tion, WMte, dchavchciy, and placp ihp “ ignorant 
present'* TO temple of the pa-st, “ ripR in this spot’s 
^ranquisM ^ime,’* no doiibliour motto isj ’' Knock, 
and it sgm bo opened unto yoq.'* Or raibcr, the 
knocking ^jli'not be waited for. Facillly bl access 
will imply iijvitatiqp. Think you so, rcaiicr 1 Look 
at the pictofp. .^||t hqlidjug is the British Mqscnm, 
with ils rpupimiu and Elgin iqartilcs, its 

stuffed h(i(|;|m|{jg'biids qhd'fossil mcgathcnoii; and 
that snrrounqrpg crowd, dietipppiptod of their clicrishcd 
hope for tp^ mental profit qT a holiday “ that eoiqcs 
bu^/>qce a year,” is a rcpresoplailvo* detacomont out 
of 20,000 wqli-dressed mcehanies, who, on the 26th of 
Decemberlut, bestkiiown as “boxing-day,” ^plied 
there, for f|dipiiai(ni, were turned haek, with a 
refusat, front gates. 

Ijarrc numhen also were on tliat satpe dry sent away 
from the Matioiud QftUerj'. And therq, wo are told, the 
outer gates were kept rigidly’teloscd, to prevent parley. 
Kubens and Titian, like Theseus and the Sphinx, were 
guarded as if Ihcy had lieen {uisoners wlioiii the crowd 
was congregating fo release from their confinement. 
Magdaleng and Mf^onnas, or the (faoi.n)y Isis, can 
r^ive no visitors <bueh vulgar dkimos. . Mndam 
n'eH paa visible. (Any, nide pofiBlc, with no more 
business here tbaii tbft boy Jones pe^ipg abont Buck¬ 
ingham Pslaco So said, or seemed to say by the facts, 
the high wail ilt Great l>iisseJl-Btr|et, and the iron 
palisades and gftes in Trafiilgar-squarc, and tlie 
Oovemment, and' Ih* ^FOffees, and ‘^e Borers, the 
Police, and the 'S^t4ei- lH«tthcif God* give no 


publicity, y 
lockod up. 


when most waid|id, irrwl privacy. They are | 


Tfaqit cither of these exdupioViR was iuteutional, it 
arould be unreasonable to snppqM-' There existed, 
assuredly, no specific pnrp^ to diiappoint those .par¬ 
ticular j^ple, on that particufar day. Kor are tlurtwo' 
Institutions in question by any moans amongst the 
least libeisl of those which are called national. 'On ceiv 
tidn days, their gates stand wide open ; at least, during 


certain honrs when, unfortunately, the shopman is fixed 
at his counter, and the srtiBan at his toiL But stUl 
they are not n^ulated on the mercenary maxiips whidi 
prevail at Westminster Abbey and St. I*anr8. They 
'arc no purloiners of pence from the curious poor. 
Meitber did they seek to make a harvest of tho holiday. 
They found the day under their rule of exclusion ; and 
they simply stuck to their rule. That was all. Tho 
understrappers could pot help themselves. They had 
no directions to makp Ihe day an exception, froip tho 
acting functionaries; and they, again, had no mders 
ffom tho Trusteoa; and th6 Tru4^ had received no 
intimation from the C{overument; and the Government 
h^ heard no ciy from the people that was loud 
enough, long enough, and strong enough, to make them 
ironbio tbemsclvos about the matter. There needs, it 
seams, a popular agitation to win for tho working-man 
the opportunity of looking at a picture, which is public 
property, upon a leisure day. 

And BO, no exceptional iuterforence having b^on made 
naileries and Museums foil back upon exciusivcncss as 
the natural order of things. The "second nature” of 
habit has made it so.iir this country. Wc are professors 
of ChrisIiauity, and projectors of national education; 
but ill their freedom of spirit, we neither oiicy the one 
nor patrouiac the other. “ Knock, and it sliall be 
opened,” no more holds of the sculpture gallery than of 
the workhouse. lYo refuse tho bread, but wo do not 
give tho stone; no, not even a sight of it. IIo malevo¬ 
lence was meant. llurlfiyesty's Ministcrsaromodorafoly 
non-exclusi ves; they have done several little goes! things, 
and they intend to dq several iiitle good things more. 
Bui lH)xiug-day did not oeciir to tho members of the 
ciduncl, or if it did, not in coimcxion with any craving 
for nrtisticai ciyoj niciit. That never suggested itself to 
Bicir imaginations. 

Our nilera do not kdW the people. They only 
regard the masses os a kair-\vashc<l swinish niultitiidc. 
They fear to trust them, and so do very iiineh that fends 
to make tliem nqt,trti8t-wortby. They antieij^te a 
multiplication of statues with noses broken ofl^ pic-- 
turcs with eyes scratchajl out, and guiqqa vases smashed 
to atones; foigetting tiial thcs$ were trophies of arislo- 
crqticai, or seqii-aristpci^tlcql achievement. They forget 
that artists spring up. amongst artisans rather than 
amongst noblese They dream not of what sometimes 
happens, that the carpenter in their drawing-room is 
(iriticising their taste. They never heard of the “ pic¬ 
ture fuddles” of the Whitechapel weavers; as they call 
a stroll along the Strand and Pall Mall, to feast their 
eyes at the priut-Hbo|> window's. Tlicy, never thought 
ofboxiiig-day. This is what 1 complain of. They arc 
tho nuksing fothoTS, qnd nursing mothers of tho nation; 
and -ought 1 <q know its wants, and provide for those 
wants at the jmper time. They have " spilt their lives 
among tile elites” long enough; it is time for them 
to vquturo out, and begin to make the people's ac¬ 
quaintance. 

It is needful to say, also, tnat'iUoso treasures of genius 
aidl art, and these reliques of the antique world, have 
lieen Rocked npefrom thoir real owners and masters. 
They are not private property, Hkq the falls of the 
Clyde (It the blrks of Ahorfoldy (I) ikq pUIars of Fin- 
gal's Care (!) and, for aught I know, wo nii^t add, the 
rainbows of the Trosechs. What nobleman would 
endnre to be treated like the Hation, and lib Iiarrod out 
of his gallery by servants who did not happen to think 
I of his wishing to go there 1 There would be a ]>rompt 
ebangc of the, not liberal, tot livpricd ministry, in any 
private mansion where such forgetfulness occurred. 
These treasures are a portion of the people’s heritage. 
They are an heirloom in our great Saxon &mily. Tliey, 
and all the goqfl they can bestow—and what a world of 
good is that—-are the nation's pro;>orty. And the 
nation is ripe, or ripening, for their eqjoyment. Twenty 
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years a|^, twenty thousand artisans in Great Sussoll- 
street, if there at all, would have been there for a row. 
lAst boadng-day brought no occasion for reading the Biot 
Act. Generally, the .supply of mental and spiritoaL 
nutriment must precede the demand. Some deg^ree or 
artistical etuoyment must have already boon created, 
when there is a cry for more. This desire should bo 
most liberally treated, and most earnestly encouraged. 
To gratify, promote, extend, and exalt it, should lie a 
ccas^ess aim with all whom legislative, administrative, 
or any other authority, invests witli the power to do so. 
No ancient custom' or existing interest should be 
allowed to impede; 'no idleness of porters or cupidity 
of prebendaries. Cathedrals, Qalleries, hluscnms; all 
means of bringing the common mind into contact with 
the gifted and the heroic, shouid^c consecrated to that 
purpose. The convenience of the toil-worn should be 
ccyKiiltcd, Tbeir days are mortgaged to drudgery. 
Conlfl not snob places bo made accessible in the even¬ 
ing! Aiuld they not be lit up, without being burnt 
duwni They slKuid be like heaven; “nonight tlicrc.” 
And when frequented, os they would be, by the million; 

I and tlieir lovely and ennublikg iniliienecs iu^Jnbed 
I .os the best ^freshment after days of la!>uiir; the 
{ result would be far more than merely a rational enjoy- 
I ment. It would rise into a moral training. Uiie 
mental elevation las aliinity with aiiotlicr. Tlie purest 
attributes of character arc alt related. Any one vir¬ 
tue licr^ds a host of kindred virtues; and “ never 
alone appear the immortals." , • ^ 


FREE TRADE IlEOOI.IiECTIONS. 

• BY JOHS BOWniKO, I.1.II. K.r. 

No. I.—-TUSOANY AKl) BOMB. • 

What a striking contrast bet«-een the Tuscan .and 
the Pontifical Btatus! their soil the s:uuc—the saiiic 
their climate. Thciwcoast- thmr rivers—-their pfeins— 
their mountains distingnislieiT by close rescmblauecs. 
1 uhabi ted by races descended from the same stock—speak¬ 
ing the same language—professing the same raligiun— 
Kt-ndying the same literature—hononrijig the same poets, 
piiilosophers, and historhuis. Yet what a marvellous 
contrast 1 IHio agriculture of Tuse-any a.lvanccd, hflt 
still progressing—her fields richly cultivated—her 
vineyards abundant—her olive-groves wide in extent 
and superior ki produce- labour and science gradually 
invading, and sul)duing, and fructifying her pcstifurous 
marshes—her lauds high in value—her peasantey u’ell- 
clad, well-fed, and prosperous. To what arc alt these 
liicHsings to bo attributed! To the influence of Free 
Trade- -its beneficent influences in atliou *fur three 
generations. To tbo rcsultsof tliat legislation o^wbieh 
lioopold was the founder,and which happily has been 
supported bv bis inteuigent successors, aided by tbo 
councils of iSilightcnod statesmen, like Fossombrofli— 
of whom Napoleon said, he was a giant in on entre-aol 
—a great man deserving a greater field of action and 
authority. . • 

Bnt Rome—^thc imperial oity-^nd its dependencies— 
whqt a di^rent tale they toll t Its ngrieulturc, liock- 
ward aqd atationary—not to say decoying. Gloomy 
comparisons crowd on the mind as soon as you cross 
thefrontiers. To tho smi]ingcampag;na,tbc^y vcgctatioiv 
the happy villages of Tu^any, succeed ill-cultured and 
IngubnouB wasted'. Vineyards and olive grounds,—wine 
and oil are inarked.by inferiority. Tho Pontine marshes 
remain in all their desolate appearance, ail tbeir d(f 
stmetive poyer, occupied by a few wanderers, upon whose 
haggard countmanees disease has fixed its permanent 
se^ In Tuscany the Ombrone and other rivers have 


been turned into soxde of the dismal swamps, to' fill 
them rAth their riqh deposits, and thus introduce fisrti- 
lity and health, where all before was sterile and pesti¬ 
ferous; in others, deep and well-direeted' dniiu have 
conveyed away tbq. foul and stagnant waters to tho 
Mediterranean Sea. A folio volume, publisfied under ■ 
the auspices of the present Bovercira of Tuscany, 
records in all their details the noble conquestt of i 
science over these realms of unproductiveness and I 
pestilence. .The cxamplst the encouraging oxamplo, 
stands at tho >Gry gates of Homo—^Rome has looked, 
qp. untaught, unmoved. Monopoly—protected muno- 
pqly—^Is there. 

It was my good fortune, some years ago, travel 
with tho acicomplislicd Bovorcign of Tuscany through 
the southern states of hisdomiuions,—^to visit with him 
the spots where fur many a year ho had been enraged 
in the honourable work of recovering the soil, jshich the 
wars of tb# middle ages, and the igifttrance and neglect«f 
more modem* times, bad converted into pestilential 
<Ivie, and rendered uniiibabitable by any but the most 
miserable of tho miserable. • Tbd mortality among tho 
,families whose poverty chained them to those desolate 
regions •-as incredibly great: most of those who wrere 
l>om died in iniancy orchildhSod; and of those who lived 
weakness, suffering, and multiform diseases were the 
sad but inevitable destiny. There ore still twwns in 
•Southern Tuscany which are whully almndoned by such 
of tlKir inhaliitanls os are able to migrate daring several 
moutiis of the year; there are military stations to 
Vo attached to which in cc^in jic«)ons, is nearly oqui- 
^Icnt to a sentence of dearii; but an intellig^t prince 
has liecn successfully -wrestling witli and vanquishing 
the powers of pesl Hence, and has seen the tide of popn- 
lation'slowly but surelj’invading, occupying, cultivat¬ 
ing bands, not lung ago possessed by thcmingled waters 
of t lie sea and the uiouutains; and forming vast marshes, 
producing only coarse reeds and rushes of unwhole¬ 
some nlyer, almost unapproacbalilo by man. It is a 
liberal commercial policy which has given -value to the 
lauds of Tuscany, and made it profitable thus to rescue 
them, even at asi enormous e^tpense. £ is j liberal 
commercial policy that has suptilied pecuniary rasoffrecs 
for llic enterprise, and that wivuioat taxing posterity by 
debts and (|iflica1lieB. Rome has hitherto done nothing. 

In the same fear of progiR’ss—the same alarm whidi 
“perplexeiemonarebs” with tho dread of change—Komo 
has hitherto turned a deaf car to every siiggcation o£ 
amendment. 1 had it dhee in charge to discuss with 
the late Pope the desirableness of improving the com¬ 
munications thrdngh the I’oiitifical States. 1 pointed 
out to him the benefits that Tuscany liad^ceived from 
her lielter romlsfand tho wonders that railway communi¬ 
cation had elscwbihrc effected f augmenting wealth, in¬ 
creasing felicity, extending commerce, securing peace. 
Hut I could niaKc not the slightast impression on tho 
holy father; to him all movement seemed dangerous, 
all advanceshercticnl.. He would n«t inquire about the * 
qiw eunduia eat—the qujh itur was his sole guide. 

the beat road to travd— Ko! I 

• But where Uiey went before, to go. 

There -was no want of cleverness, still Dsm of courtesy, 
in the manner with which the venerable pSntiff caniw 
on th# argument. Ufi liked the past,—in the 'pqst his 
authority was rooted. Louking backwards to the solid 
glories and sulwtantial power possessed by his prcile- 
ccssors,—when no inquiry bad molested, no phi1c|ophy I 
shaken, no diseusSion undermined the promt edifice 
of papal sovereignty,—who can wonde? that a pora 
shpulu desire to he left alone, and to exclude those iq- | 
fiuenccB which migntf weaken, but assuredly would 
never strengthen, tho ancient authority of the Tiara I 
We talked of Free Trade; and he said that Free Trade 
-was England's interest; hut he could not see that it was | 
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tUo interest of llomc. Perhops it is not of The Rwne its inflnences are eTeiywhero present—ererywhereiblt—I 
that was in his thoughts and afibctions; for Free IWe should point out the city of Florence. Art there seoihs 
is undoubtedly intimately associated with religions to hare given a grace, a polish, a tone of amenRy to the 
liberty and political emancipation. And this is but ,meanest inhabitant. It mingles with their daily | 
another of its multitudinous recommendations. - But doings,it melodizes their beauMil language, it oocnpics 
the old man felt, and almost aeknowledged, that in the their habitual thoughte. Borne, perhaps, has snblimcr 
diflR^ion, the popular spirit- tH Free Trade, there is attraotlons—in its ancient ruins, and, its modem i 
something essen^ly opposed to that concentrated, ereations; but with those are associated melancholy , 
monopoliadng abstraction of which he was the sagacious and mournful remembraneos, and with these the ostenta- 
representativo. He told mcf he did not ilke the ele- tious display of a roli^on whose connexion with the arts 
r menta of which Free Trade was made hp. They were is now remote and shadowy: a religion which has long 
to be found in England,—they suited England,—they lost that noble cemmt which eharaoterised the days of 
might add to the greatness of England; and the envoys Raffitelle and Michel Angelo. It was, indeed, a superb 
of Englend did well to preach the Free Trade doctrines, triumph for Catholicism, when it had for its ally ali the 
But ho was not to be converted. In truth, he liked bet- intellectual greatness of a glorious ago—when it bound 
ter to talk of the ancient literature of Italy; he quoted to its sway whatever {>oetry could invent, or painting 
Dante witii delight ttnd with fervency; speaking no dcpictore, or sculpture carve, or architecture elevate— 
lan^agWMt Latin and Italian, it was,a gmat pleasure whatever could captivate the ifenscs, by fragrant inqca w, 
t<fbim to be able to'discuss lift merits of the classical, of msjestic music—whatever, in a word, im^n'ativo 
and especially the classical religious poets of Italy. His genius could invent, of sweet, or solemn, orwblimo.' 
readings, or rather, his repetitions, were admirable— But those times have passed away. The real splcndonr 
emphatic. In the highest dbgree. And, as on this por- of Catholicism is as much a tale that is told—a bright- 
tion of the field of study 1 was most happy to heart ness ^hat is departed—as is the voice of-the Pagan 
hinMiseoarse—so perhapp ho allowed to m^olitical oracle, or the pomp of the perished Panfoon. 
and cmnmereial heresies an unwonted indulgence. The hands of industry are busy in the towns and 

Thera was much of lienignity in his voice and manner, viliagcs of Tuscany. Thousands and thousands .sro 
Passing through the magnificent lialb of the Vatican, engaged in the nraniifaeturo of plafled straw for hats 
amidst a court crowded with ecclesiastical dignitaries,—< and bonnets. It is a pretty sight to watch the multi- 
cardinals, bishops, and mitred abbots,—ambassadors, tudes who are occupied in tiic production of -this neat 
and their'trains,*—multitudes of attendants in the rich- and popular article; Scarcely is the child trusted to 
est and piost variedocostumes,—a personal reception by itself ere it is trained to weave the straws together. In 
the pope, in his own apartments, is a touching coutraiK the streets and the market-places,—along the roads and 
ail the pomp around. You'wntcr; an ancient man in the vineyards,—^in the porch of the dwelling,—in the 
appears, clad in garments white and unadorned, a silk a4jacenl garden and field you may sec children, girls, 
skull-eap on his head; no decoration but the gold and women industriously plying thoir laliorious fingera 
cross an the slipper of the right foot; he places his to provide the plat-work tf Tuscany for the markets of 
right hand on bis left atm—that yon may kiss the the world. Yon have scarcely crossed the Homan fron- 
fishorman's ring—and when you leave ho gives you his tier ere the scene is totally changed; there appears no 
blessing. domestic, no social labour. In Florence, there are 

A comparison between the manufactures of Borne large fabrics of silk *8111118 which still preserve tlicir 
and Tuscany is most instructive. Not that either pos- ancievt reputation—a'reputation which gave them a 
sea^s nTtraowiinary manofactuiing aptitudes; the po- European name—Florextincs liciU^ still the dcstgiia- 
sition of both ratlicr noinls them out as admWbly tion by which a large branch of the silk manufacture 
fitted for agricultural development; each has a fertile is known. Of the Alabaster works of Etruria, I need 
country, a population wid^y spread, consisting mainly scarcely speak. Por elegance and lightness of form, for 
of peasant proprietors, holding that claim upon the tastcfiilncss and'-variety, their reputation is universally 
land, known as tho mezznria sratem, byewhich the ^tablishcd. In truth, whatever is done in Tuscany, is 
-landlord furnishes the estate apd dwellings rent-free to done well. No favour, no protection being accorded 
the occupiers, and receives as an equivalent a certain to native produce over foreign imports, no manufac- 
Itorllon of the produce. Huch a population, bound, as ture can support itself, except on the ground of its 
it were, to the soil, and churning cciiain righls of occu- cheapness or its excellence. For if any ‘other country ■ 
pation, will not easily be enticed to manufacturing can provide an article lass dear, or more perfect, than 
labour. But there afle in the towns o! the Tuscan and that wAch is made at home, the ports of Tuseany arc 
Pontifical States mnlti^cs of labourers dependent on open. The duty levied is the merest trifle. So Tuscany 
weekly wages for dfiily bread; and ^ong such,—if only manufiietiira what sho can monuihctnra well, 
capital and cibdit be accessible on tolerably easy But in Home,*’ the Itoman must use that alone which 
terms,—manufacturers naturally spring up; and their Romars ran produce. Inexorable tarilTa exclude tho 
spontaneous production, when tho cxelusion of foreign foreign article. True the. smugglers come to the aid 
competing manufacturers is not a condition of their of j^e consumer, and break down some of^the barriers 
existence, is no doubta benefit and a biasing. The rate, which have been raised by monopoly. Protect^ 
of interest in Tu-icany is much lower than tho rate of against^ the stidtag progressive impulse 'which corn- 
interest in Rqmo, and thfe gives to Tuscany a const- petition presents, ithe :^mnn manufacturers are in a 
derable ad vi(ntagc'; but it is more than counterbalanced state of inconceivable haekwardnoss. The machineiy 
by the higher rate of wages paid mall the Tuscan towns, employed is of the simiplest and the rudest sorts. The 
Mnsequent upon the greater dobiand for labour; and immovemonfe which have been in action for centorirs 
this S|^itt confers on Tuscan population a striking in Northern Europe, have not'yet penetrated Borne. 1 
wjyUrity ovw tho Roman, whiehlsexhlbited in the pee- saw men engaged in falling woollen cloths by trampling 
Mpnan of a much greater portion of domestic comforts; them in hot water under their naked feet. The appii- 
af better edny-ation, food, and apparel. And, what is cAion-of stcom-powor to tlicAundrcd^urpoKosof cheap 
more -important, still, the intellectual existence of tho productionis wholly unknown. Eroty thfugiscostly,— 
Tusoaa is flir more enltivated^ than that of the Bo- every thing coarse. Progression—imm-ovement—know- 
man, It has been said, and said ^ with truth, ttiat - ledge in its shapes excluded. The " stare super 
the whole atmosphere of Toscany is fell of art; and antiquos eios" hCthe ruling—the all-pervading maxim, 
if I were asked to point out a spot where art has Unchanged—unchanging Rome— stedihst—immovable 
impregnated all existence wiUt ite charms — whore Borne—is the fond fancy of Roman rnleis. Bo she 
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DtaadA bUII while the world marches forward—the bark 
i# fastened to the shore, and the stream flo'ws by it 
.towards* the ocean. Like another Memnon in the wil¬ 
derness,—without vigour or vitality. , 

It would be easy to transfer the comparisons and the 
contrasts into the wider regions of commercial relations. 
The power which Homo onco wielded—the power of the 
world—has been replaced by a mightier power—the 
power of commerce. All coni|uest been transitory 
except that which has intertwined itself with, and 
bmod itself on, the permanent interests of nations. If 
remote colonies Irnve been founde^by—if distant lauds 
have been subjected to—a military dominion, uncuu- 
nected with the benefits of profitable commercial inter¬ 
change,'.in the moment miuortune attacks the mother 
country, and her warlike resoarcea are crippled or 
cheeked—in that moment her foreign possessions bseak 
a%ay from her control. Vhe sole bond by which they 
arc held—that of military possession—is broken; aad 
•the autlerity, supported only by force, totters when that 
force is remowd. Thus Home, when her warlike 
legions could no longer be sent forth to maintain the 
Uoman sway on the domains sift Irnd subdued, suddenly, 
ceased to cxigpiBO any—the least influence over them. 
Commerce she had littlo or none. That beneficial barter 
of %)mmoditics by which trade becomes the handmaid 
and the instrument of mutual benefits, had no existence; 
and when tne Homan waiTlor was no longer the pos- 
sussor of* the field, there was no Itoman legislator, no 
Uoman trader, to take his place. 4o transitory is the 
iuflucuco of merely milita^ domination. And now 
that commerce has become the very autocrat of the 
world—now that the greatness of nations is only esti¬ 
mated by the extent of their tnuling relations—now 
tluit merchandise is become monarchy, and merchants 
mouarchs—into what a sm^l and narrow sphere has 
the “luigh^j' mother of the world” been driven:—^how 
weak the mandate, bow poor tho sovereignty of "Im- 
Iterial Home I” And if Italy is to be regenerated—if 
there be hopes of her resurrectiou, or anticipaHous of 
her future glory—they must bo sought—not am^st the 
wrecks of her old dbd famed stetropolis—but in those 
spots where commercoahas been creating wealth, and 
kiiowlcdgo, and independence, and from whence she 
slrctchcs out her bands to the whole brotherhood of 
man. • 

To him who now wears tho tiara a noble mission is 
cuufided. Qregory the Sixteenth, with all his resistance, 
prejudices, and slomis, belongs to the time that were, 
ifius tbc Ninth has entered upon his high position with 
a true apprecihtion of the wants—the claims of the age. 
If bo can reist the pernicious influence that will beset 
him, there will bo no bounds to his popularity adfl power, 
not only in the states of Italy, but throughout Catholic 
' Christianity. Uis disposition to will be 

favourably contrasted with the dctormniation to stand 
Rlill, li'bich wethe law of his predecessor. Italx wonts 
a sovereign who shall he tho recipient of the public low, 
and Home hu still links enough binding her to all^the 
state around to give to an intelligent Pontiff an immense , 
authority. The other day, I received from ansltalian 
lady a letter, written on a sheet, at ijie top of which, en¬ 
graved in gold, was a portrait of the preseift Pope.— 

” lice!” said she," it is thus thaf we eommunieto with 
one anothAr, thus that we convey our gratitude for what 
the holy &thcr is doing—our expectations of what he 
stiil mav do.” Under the guidance of a cultivated and 
civiliaod spirit. Home itself may awaken firom its slunt- 
bers. It hM still witbi* it some of the intellectfial 
elements which made it great and glorious. Let any 
man cross the city into the Tnns-Tiberian quarter 
(Trastevere), and watch the countenances of those who 
still represeutthecitizensofanoientBdmc—thatportion ' 
of the population which is believed to have escaped the 
fusion with the various races which have from time to 


time invaded, possessed, and peopled the Italian pro¬ 
vinces.* In the whole of that community, in the women 
especially, he will find mneh to admire, and will not 
easily believe that any groat degonewy'cau bavc cor- 
ruptra such a noble race. And it may be lidd down as 
a safe position that whore sound mtndtamd^e jAyrieol 
powers aro preserved, there is no cause to despair of 
the redemption of nations. The seeds of greMnesa 
have not been wholly trampled down in Borne itself— 
there is stilkfiro In the ashes. 


A PEW DAYS’ TOUE IN THE ODENWALD. 

BT WII.UAM no9ini. ^ 

Thk O^enwaici, or Pwrest of OcRn, is one of the smst 
primitive distriom of Germany. It consists of a hiUy 
rather than a mountainous dietri|pt, of some forty milm 
in one direction, and thirt]l>in another. Tho Imautiful 
Neckar bounds it on the south. On the west it is ter- 
minatedPby the sudden descent of its hills intiB <he 


minatecrby the sudden descent of its mils mup tne 
great Bhine plun. This bhundaiy is well known by 
rile name of the Beigstrasse, or mountidn road, which 
road, however, reus at the foot of the mouutainB, and 
•not over them, as tho name would seem to imply. 
En^ish travellers the beauty of this Bergstrasro is 
familiar. Its hills, continually brokewfnto by ibo open¬ 
ing-of romantio valleys,aslopi^^idly down to ihe 
flain, covered with picturesque vineyards, atm at their 
feet lie antique villagesi and tho richly cultivated plaiu 
of thn Rhine, here of thirty or forty miles width. On 


cliff, stands a ruined castle, each, as throughout Ger¬ 
many, with its wild history, its wilder traditions, and 
local associations of a hundred kinds. The raUroad 
from Frankfort to Heidelberg now runs along the 
Bergstrasse, and will ever present to the eyes of tro- 
vellera the charming aspect ‘ of these ^Id legend^ 
hills; till the enchanting valley of tbesNcclyir, with 
Heidplberg reposing amid its most lovely scenery ft its 
month, tenninates the BergstAsse, and the hills which 
still stretc^away to his le^ on his way towardj Caris- 
ruhe assume another name. 

Every one ascending the Bhine from Mayence to 
Monbeim, has been stnick with the beauty of these 
Odcnwald hills, and has’stood watching that tall white 
tower on the summit of one of them, which with wind¬ 
ings of the rivet* seemed now brought near, and then 
again was thrown very far off, seemed*to watch and 
haunt yon, aftd’tnke short cuts to meet you for many 
hours, tiH at length, like a fiant disappointed of his 
prey, it glided way into the grcytiistance, and was lost 
in the elouda Ais is the tower of Meltbocus, above the 
village of Auerbach, to which we shall presently ascend, 
in Older to take pnr first survey of tflls old and secluded • 
haunt of Odin. This quiet region of bidden valleys 
, and deep forests extends from the borden of the Black 
Forest, which oommenoes on the otiier side of the Xco- 
kar, to tire Spessort, another old German forest, and in 
the other direction from Heidelberg anal^praostadt, to¬ 
wards Heilbronn. 'Ilia fall of ancient castleswitbrn 
world V legends; on it stands, besides the Meliboona, 
on a still lomor point, called the^atzenbuckkel, another 
tower, which overlooks a vast extent of these forest bills. 
Near this lies Eberlnch, a castle of the descendafits of 
Charlemagne, whic8 we shall visit; thq^seencs of tho 
legend of tho Wild Huntsman, the castles of Gats von 
Berlichingon, and m%ny another spot familiiu* by its 
fiune to our minds flropi childhood. But besides wis, 
the inhabitants are a people living in -a wrld of their 
own, retaining all the ancient simplicity of their abodes 
and h^Us; and it is onjy in such a region that- yon 
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adw rocogniso the pictures of old German life, pch as 
yon find them in the Ham Marchm of the brothers 
Grimm. 

In order to make ourselTes somcwliat acquainted with 
this interesting district, Mrs. Howitt and myself, with 
knapsack on Iiack, set out at the end of August, 1841, 
to make a few days' nimble on foot through it. The 
wearier, however, proved so intensely hot, and the 
electrical snltriness of the woods so oppressive, that 
we only footed it one day; when we were glad to 
jnako use of a carriage and horsesf much to our 
regret. < 

On the last day in August wo drove with a party of 
fricnda< 4 nd our children to Weinheim, rambled through, 
its vineyards, ascended to its ancient castle, and then 
went on to Birkenau Thai, a charming valley, cele¬ 
brated, as its name dcuoles, fur its lovely hanging 
birches, qndcr which, with much haf)py„mirt.b, wc 
dined. < 

iBciambling amongst the hills, and winding up the 
dry foot-paths, amongpt the vineyards of this neigh¬ 
bourhood, we were yet morfc delighted with the general 
beauty of the scenery, than with the wild flowers which < 
everywhere beautified the banging cliffs add warm 
way-sidos. The marjoram' stood in mddy and fragrant 
masses; harobolls and campanulas 'of several kinds 
that ofe cultivated in our gardens, swith bells large 
afid clear; crimson pinks, the glichaelmas daisy, a<' 
plant with a thin, radiated yellow flower of the character 
of an aster, a esntaurea of a light purple, lumdsomer 
than any^Bogiish owea thietlc, on the dryest places, 
resembling an oringo with a thick, bushy top; mufi' 
IMna yellow and white; the wKkl mignonette, and the 
while convolvnltts and clematis festooning the \iusbcs, 
recalled etbe flowery fiplds and lanes of England, and 
yet told us that wo were not there. The meadows in 
, the moist emerald sward -were also scattered with the 
grass of Parnassus, and an autumnal crocus of a par¬ 
ticularly delicate lilac. 

I At the inn at the mouth of Birkenau Tlial wc pro¬ 
posed to take jlhe eilwagen as far as Auerbach, but that 
not ayriying, re availed ourselves of la'pcasant's light 
wicl&r wagon. The owner was a merry fellow, anig had 
a particularly spirited black horse; and taking leave of 
our frj^nds, _ after a dcli;0tful day, wc had a moat 
charming drive to Auerbaiw, and one equally amusing 
from the humorous conversation of our drivtir. 

; After tear we ascended to Auerbach Castle, which 
occupies a hill above the town) whi<4i, however, is far 
overtopped by the height of Molibocus.. The view was 
glorious. The sunset across the groat Itliinc plain was 
magnificent sit diffused over the wliolo western sky an 
atmosphere of intensw crimson light, with*'golden scat¬ 
tered clonds, and surroi^cd with a deep viuhit splen¬ 
dour. The extremities nf the plain, frqin the cyo lieing 
daszlqd with tiffs central cff'ulgciiee, lay in a solemn 
and nearly impenetrable gloom. The castle, in ruins, 

' Boen l)y this light, Iboked pecnliasly bvauliful and im¬ 
pressive. In the court, on the wall, was an inscription 
purporting tiiat a society in honour ^ the military 
career of the Grand Duke of ilesse-I)armsl;idl, in whose 
territory, and i^ tlial of B.-iden, the Odcnwald cliicfly lie.s, 
had here celt^rahsd his birthday in the preceding'July. 
Hound the inscription hang oaken garlands, within 
each of which was wriUeii tlio name and the date of Uic 
battles in which he ^ud 1>een engiigcd against the 
1'reneh.v An altar u i stones and moss stood at a few 
yardsidistance in front of the.se memorials, at which, a 
neasant liv^ingiat the tower t<dd us' the lield-prcoeber 
had delivered an oration on the occasion. 

• ftt the morning, at five o'eloi^, we began to ascend 
the neighbouring height of Mclibueus. it look us an 
hour and a quarter. 'I'be guide carried uiy knaps,n-k ; 
and, ns we went, men came iip fmui diricrent fuotp.iibs 
through the woods, with hoesqn their ahouldcrs. ^Wlicn 


we arrived at the top wo found others, and amow 
them some women, accompanied by a policeman. We 
fonnd that they were peasants who had been cdtavictcd 
fit cutting wood fur fuel in the hills, and were adjudged 
to pay a penalty, and in doihult of payment to work it 
out in hoeing and clearing the young plantations for a 
proportionate tiine,-^^ much wiser way than shutting 
them up in a prison, where they are of no nse either to 
themselves or the state. < 

The view from the tower, eighty-eight foci in height, 
over the great Bhine plain, is immense and splendid, in¬ 
cluding two hundred villages, towns, snd cities; the 
windings of the magnificent Bhine lie mapped below 
you, on whose banks arc seen, as objects of peculiar in¬ 
terest, the Cathedral of Speier, tho lofty dome of the 
Jesuits’ Church at Mallnbeim, and the four towers of 
tho Aoblc Cathedral of Worms, in the remote distance, 
as a fitting termination to this noble landscape, ifflo 
sden tho heights of the Donnersberg, the Tosces, and ^ 
the Schwarswald. The policeman, who followffl ns up ' 
to the town, mentioned the time whcn\he inliabitanm 
of tlmt district bad h:mtencd hither to watch the ap¬ 
proach of the French amics, and pointed out the spot 
where they wore first seen, and desertSed their ap- 
pruiich, and the terrors and anxieties of the people, in 
tho most lively and touching manner, 

The wind was strong on this lofty height, and the 
rattling of the shutters in the look-out windows in the 
sides of tlic tower, and of their fastenings, woVkld hare 
been dismal onougUun a sturiny night, and gave quite 
a wildness to it even then. The view ovdt' the Oden- 
wald was beautiful. Half covered willtwood, as far as 
you could see, with green winding straths iiotwrcn 
them, distsmt castles, and glimpses of the whitewalls of 
low-lying dorfs or villages, gave you an idea of a region 
at once solitary and 'atti-sf;ti\e. The whole was filled 
with the cheerful light of morning, and the wooded 
hills looked of the must brilliant green. We descended, 
and pursued uiir way Ihrougli llie wooded glades, with 
that feeling of cnjoy&ieut whicli the ciitrdUce into an 
unknoiii'n region, with a view to explore it, pleasiint 
couiysaniondii]), and finO’ wcatiier Wpirc. When wo 
issued from the woods that elotUO the sides of Mclibocus, 
we sate down on the heathy turf and giirad with a feel¬ 
ing of evcr-youtiifni dcliglit on the scene around us; 
above us, and ovefits woods, rose tbcsquarc white tower of 
k[cliliocus; below lay green valleys, from amongst whose 
orcliards issued tlie smoke of peaceful cottages ; and be¬ 
yond arose hills covered with other woods, which 
shrouded spots, the legends of which had reached us 
in England, and had excited the wonder' of our early 
days-tlic traditions of tlio followers of Odin— tho castlo 
of tho Wild Tfiiiitcr,—and the strongholds of many 
an iron-oiad knight, as i'l-ee to seise tl>e goods of his 
ncighl>oura as h^was strong to take and to keep them. 
All now was peaceful and Arcadian. Wo met, p wo 
descentted into llie valley, young women coming up 
with their cows, and a sho|dt&rd»wllh a mixed flock of 
sheer) and swiiic. He had a l>ell around hisn, to whidh 
hung a chain, prubaidy to fasten a cow to, as wc after¬ 
wards liiw them sSiuired. 

iV'c found tile cottages, in the depths of the valleys, 
amongst t%cir orchards, just those lieavy, old-fashioned 
sort of things lliat t4>e sec in Gennan engravings; 
-buildings of wooil-frauiitig, tlic plaster panels of which 
were piiinted in vm’ious ways, and the window’s of those 
circular and octagon panes that, from old association, 
atimys seem to belong to Uennan cottages, just such as 
thit in which the old witch^ived in jlrimni's A'tnticr 
untl Hum MAivhen. There worn, too, the large ovens 
l(uilt out of doors, and rooferl over.* The pooplo wore 
of the siniMest character and appearance. tVe saw 
several children rfttting on a bench in the open air, near 
a sclioul-house, learning their lessons, and writing on 
their slates, an(|^we went into the school. The school- 
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punier was a man exactly befitting the place—simple, trees and of the cows isnouried to market. Much fruit 
rustic, and devout. He told us that the boys and girls, is drlAl for winter use. Ton see wooden trays of plums, 
of whidh his school was full, came, some of them, from cherries, and sliced apples and pears lying in the sun to 
a considerable distance, 'rhey came in at six o'clo<4. dry. You sec strings of them haQging from their 
in the morning, and stayed till eight, had an hour's rest, chamber windifivs in the sun. The cows a» kept up for 
and then came .in till eleven, when they went home, and the greater p.art of the year, and every g^en thing Is 
did not return aj^n till next moiping, being employed collected for them. Every little nook where the grass 
the rest of the day in helping their parents; in going grows amongst the trees and under the bushes, aveiy 
into the woods for fuel mto the fields to glean, tend little strip of grass by road-sides, and river, and brook, 
cattle, cut grass, or do what was wanted. All the is caiefully^ut with a siokle and carried home bn the 
barefooted children, of every village, however remote, bcatls of wonlk and children in baskets, or tied in large 
thus acqnirc a tolerable education, learning singing as scloths. K otbing of any kind that can possibly be madd 
a regular part of it. They have what they call their any ii.<ie is lost. M'^s, nettles, nay the very goose- 
tftnffsHind, singing-honr, every day. On a black board, grass which covers waste places, is cut up and l^en for 
the li'etf, song or hymn for the day, was written in thcco-AS. You sec the little children standi^ in the 
tierraan character iu chalk; dhd the master, wlio was streams which generally run down the streets of the 


naturally anxious to exhibit the proficiency of bis 
Mhelars, gave them theif singing lesson while wo were 


villages, busy washing these weedp before they are ^ven 
to the rattle. iThey carefully collect the leayes of the 


there.-The scene was very interesting in itself, hut marsbgrSss, carefully cut their potato-tops*for thyn, 
somewnat humiliating to our English minds, to think and t ven if other things fail, gather green leaves from 
tliat iu the OdSnwald, a portion of the great Hyrcanian the wordlaiids. One cannot help thinking coutinuafly 
forest, or region associating itself with ail that is wild of tlie enormous waste of such liningB in England. Of 
and obscun!, every child of every hamlet and uottage* the tast quantity of grass on banks, by road-sides, in 


however soclHttcd, was provided with that instruction the tpehings of plantat 
wliicli the villages of Eugktud arc iu a great measure wheio gross from year 
yet deslitiite oC, But iicre the peasants are not, as which, if carefully cut, t 
with ns, totally cut oil from property iu the soil which of cows for the poor, 
thoy cultivate ; totally dependent on the labour afibrdedI To pursue still furt 

by uthdls; on the contrary, thoy are themselves tlie ccthiomy; the very cnlt: 
posscasors. This country is, in fadt, iu the bands of the preserved for winter foil 
people. I?is all parcelled out among the multitudes ; hemp serve at bedding 
and wherever you go, instead of the great halls, vast %ou.gli stalks of the i>on 
parks, and broad lands of the fow, you sec perjictual gathered for oil; ai|^ 
evidences of an agrarian system. Except the woods, maniire for the laud. W 
the whole land is thrown into small alloUneuts, and children arc sent into th 
upon theqj tho people aroubusily labouring for them- our readers familiar will 
solves. have seen them corning 

Hero in the Odenwald, the iiarvcst, vliich in tho of this on their heads. 


the bpehings of plantations, in lanes, in churchwards, 
wheie gross from year to ^oar springs and dies, but 
which, if carefully cut, would maintain many thousands 
of cuws for the poor. • 

To pursue still further this subject of German 
ccifoomy ; the very enltings of the vine arc dried and 
preserved for winter fwlder; the tope^nd refuse of the 
hemp serve a i bedding jur the pews ; nay, even the 
^ou.gli stalks of the i>uppy after the heads lave been 
gathered for oil; aqsl all these arc cun verted into 
mantire for the laud. When these are not sufficient <he 
children arc sent into the woods to gather mossand all 
oiir readers familiar with Germany, will remember to 
have seen tliom coming homeward with huge bundles 
of this on their heads. In autumn the foiling leaves 


great Uhinc plain was over in July, was now, iu great are gathered and stacked for tho same purpose. The 
measure, hut. Men, women, hiid children Were till fir-eon(H<, which with us lie and rot in the woods, are 
engaged in enttinc it, getting it in, or in iem^ng the carefully collected and sold for lighting fires, 
cattle. Everywhero stood the simple wagons of the In short. Use economy and care the German 


cattle. Eveiywhcro stood the simple wugmns of the In short. Use economy and care ^ the German 
countiy, with their p,-ffir of yoked cows. Women were peoraut is an example to all Europe, Time lisfieig as 
doing all sorts of work, reaping, mowing,and threshing earmuliy economized as anytffiug else. They are early 
with Uic men; without shoes and stockings, clail risers, as may well be conceived, when the children, 
iu a simple, dark blue petticoat, a ffody of tho s-sme, many of wnoiii come fromffonridcrable distancift, are in 
leaving the white chemise sleeves as a pleasing ega- school at «ix iu the morning. As they tend their cattle 
trust, and with their hair> in some instances, turned or tlioirswine, the knitting never eciises, and hence the 
up under their little black or white caps; in others, quantities of stoi'kiugS, and other houscuold things 


hanging wil j, and sunbnrat, on their shoulders. The 
women, old and young, work as hard as the men, at all 
kinds of work, and yot with right good will, for they 


which they accnmnlatc, arc astonishing. 

We conhl not help, as often before, being struck in the 
Odenwald, with the resemblance of the nr^nt country 

....,1 itJ*_ j i-k.sn_A- it_r 11... 


work for themselves. They often take theif dinners and life ol tho 13ermans to Uiosc of the ancient Hebrews, 
with them to tho fields, frequently giving the lesser Germany, like ^udea, is literally a land flowing with 
children a piece of bread each, and Ic&in^hcni up in milk and honey; a land of com, and wine, and oil. The 
thoi^cottaip till they retnra. This would be thought plains are fill ol corn, the hill-sides, however stony, are 
a hard life in England, hut, hard as it is, it is belter than green with vineyards; and though they have not the 
the degradation of «.gricultural labourers in a dear olive, they procure vast qiiantities ef oil from the wal-< 
countiy lihe England, with six or eight shillings a lyoek, nut, the pop)y, ami the rape. The whole country is 
and no eow, no pig, no fruit for the market, no house,, parcelled outsumong its people; there are no hedges, 
garden, or field of their own; hut, oR tho contAry, eon- i)ut.the iondidlkrks, against Uie removal of whi'jh tho 
slant anxiety, the fear of a mostce, on whom they are Jewish law so repeatedly and so emphatically denounces 
constantly dependent, and tho desperate firospcct of its terrors, alone indicate tho honndaries ot each man's 
ending their days in a Union workhouse. poss;^ou. Everywhere you see the ox Snd the heifpr 

- Eara German has his bouse, bis orchard, and his toiling benOath tho mimitivc yoke, as in the days of 
road-side trees, so laden with fruit, that if bo did not David. Tho threshing-floor of Araunah, often comes to 
carefully prop up itnd tie together, and iir many places your mlud when you see the RifiTercnt members of a 
hold the boughs together with wooden clamps, they family, fother, mother, brother and sister, all thrashing 
would bo tom asunder Gy their own weight. He'hos out their com togiftber on the mud-floor of t^eir bam. 
his eom-plol; his plot for maiigel-wurzel, for hay, for But much more so when you see them 9i the com-field 


potatoes, for hemp, etc. He is liis own master, and be 
therefore, and every branch of his family, have the 
ttrorigost motives for constant exerflon. You see the 
ctffiict of this in his industry aud in his economy. 


itself oollect toe sheaves into ono place, and treading 
down toe earth into* a solid floor, there in toe face of 
heaven, and fanned by its winds, thresh out on the s^ 
the com which bos been cut. Tliis wo saw ctmtinnally 


In Getmoiny nothing is lost. Tho produce of the goin^ forwa^ on too steep slopes of the Odenwi 
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tea or » dozen men nnd womaa nU thradiins together. 

A vWe field U ^ua aeon thraehod, tho com being4>eaten 
out BHieh ntoTG easily irhile the car is eriap with the 
hot sun. 

Having taken leave of the schoolmaster, his scbolara 
and hiaoees, with whoso hives nearly all hia house- 
side was covered, we pursued our way to the JU^rhaus 
on the top of the Fellberg, one of the highest hills in 
the Odenmd. The day was splendid with the fine breeze, 
and all aroimd was new, chopiful, yet solitoty, bright 
and inspiriting. The peasants in tbo> Tharvest-fields, 
tile herds watching their cattle, gave us a passing, 
salutation, and when irithin sight of you took off their 
hats even at a field's distance. This custom in Gdi^ 
many Ir carried so fiur, that, ev«n social and friendly 
as it is, it becomes'almost troublesome. We walked 
on in great eqjoymopt, here sitting to look back on 
the scenes that we had left, or to drink from the glit¬ 
tering watbrs that weihad to pay. * * • 

Just as we were about to enter tho woods again, we 
nftt an old woman slowly wandering on from some 
cottages amongst th9 treps by the wood-side She 
had a leathern belt round her waist, and a cord fastened 
to it^y iriileh she led her cow to graze in thedhickota 
and by the foot-path, while her hands were busy with 
her kmtting. A Iray, of about seven years old, was leading 
a kid byaclmn, letting it crop the floirers of the hawk- 
weed in tite grass. 'The old woman stinted us cheer¬ 
fully ; told lu that the boy's fiitber was in America, | 
and his mother ^gone out to service, and that he was 
entrusted to her earck It was just like a scene from one 
of the ol&mdrckeA <» tiie country, and unliko anything 
in Englahd. • 

(The path through the beech woofis led us up to tho 
^n summit of the hills whore stands the solitary 
Jlgerhsna, but with a splendid view over similar woody 
hills and distant castles on their ridges. In the woods, 

' just beyond the JUgerhaus, lies the Felsm nicer, or sea of 
rocka, and the meienaavie, or giant pillar, olgcctB 
which ate much visited, and which arc well worth 
seeing. The wood, in fact, is on the slope of the hHl, 
over which hiltee blocks of granite arc scattered. In 
<me cieeir hollow these stupendous blocks arc shoirored 
down one on another in a chaotic wildness, like tho 
waves of a tempested ocean. The spot was just the one 
to attract the attention of iho Druids, and accordingly 
Uuqr appear to have been busy in preparing ope of their 
large temples, as it is supposed to tidin, at tho time 
that they wire iutemroted, probably by the armies of 
Julius Caesar. You find amid the solemn shadow of 
the wood the prtiecting blocks of granite so cleared 
awav in part, and in part so left, as to describe a rude 
circle, in the rontre of. which stands a moustrons mass, 
aa laige la a tolerable house, whtch^ constitjited the 
altar. Ton see, on %!>me of the stones, the marks of 
some rude earving, in the manner of S sort of dental, 
a as if for a fringe or eomiee. 

, Kot fiu: from thucyou come to where the Itieaenaaule 
lies. This is a colossal pillar of granite of 32-ft. long. 
The soil is dug away which formerly ha14 buried it, and 
it lies in its gigantic greatness os in a gfave. It is sup¬ 
posed to lie where it was hewn, and never to have been 
reared; to my eye, however, it .is where it has fallen 
back from itifbase, which still shows itself in the earth. 
It is an object which strikea you fijth a sort of aift uid 
deep surprise at iU ponderous greatness. Parallel with it^ 
appears, htif-buried in ttie earth, a long square block of 
griaite, rudely carved in the manner of that at the 
templl, and as if it also had been intended for a cornice 
or mngelto relt on the pillois. 

The wlwle scene brought back strongly the glooiqy 
suMiBlitioiu of tite Odenwald, ages before the Homans 
had plaated her^ by a severe discipline, agrlcnlturo and 
the arts. 

(Toht anUiMud.) 


THE FLINT AND HART MATRONBHIP. 

< 

(CracI«rfed/rMsp.M.) ^ * 

' Tbvb, as we have seqn, the "aUaiog low’’ style of 
education, combined with the proqtcctfyo sodoUre of 
parochial whipping, grandly triumpl^, through the 
united wisdom of the Rolens of tho Board. Moreover, 
so perfectly satisfactory wan-this triumph in’iWous 
ways, that they one and til slept amazingly wtil that 
night, cMnfortably assured that thqr haduftlly smyed 
their country and the Three Comteistioners, giving 
power td such genuine officialism os should effitetutily 
use it to cn^ any tendencies of that spiritnti phoenix, 
which'ilbip/ri rise forth, oven from the titili aahes of 
pa^tism. o 

Tabu's faith in human nature was his only stiaee. 
He knew it to bo about as gedliino a thing as the XX,^ 
al* of his own brewing ; and, to do him justice, he 
would have rather that the whole dozen barrels fif exttsr ' 
ordinary four-years-old Uctober, in hi# cellars, should 
have been turned to vinegar by the mightiest thunder- 
,storm2hat ever swept bAicath the blue skies of Organ- 
full, than that feminine Bunrirleism dijiiald have won 
the day against the merciful heart that throbbed 
beneath the faded silk gown. This sort of Mth, there¬ 
fore, cimblod him to put the vero besC fiiee on matters 
before Mary; though, os Mrs. 'Tunn well knew, when 
next time safe and alone amidst the vats and, barrels, 
there would cpme immediately forth such a speaking 
two-edged tickling sword, so omnipotent and powerful, 
as to at once rent mtb its cut-and-come-ogtin indig)^ 
tion every Nubbs (though a bewigged barrister), Six, 
Tapper, and Bull, in every united parish blessed with a 
Board and its profundity of Solon wisdom. Therefore 
he would smilo choorily, rfhilst he carved and helped 
the delicately roasted fowl, (Peg know otuer tbmgs 
besides tbe foncocting home-made wines, or "tiwmina- 
tions,” as Tobit called them,) had words as sweet as the 
great raspberry puff and the flowing croamg and after 
these, ,in spite of the wine and ale controvei^f, he 
tuck^ a bottle of tho inisnitable g'lJtgor under his ann, 
and led tho way to the great baixel-shaped bower in the 
garden. However, having by and by to return to tho 
house for some glasses, and coming presently from 
thence, with thorn and Mrs. Tuan, it-wos observable, 
after that, that he smiledmoi only more cheerfully, but 
thkt, between Peg and himself, tiierc was eslabliuicd a 
secret understanding relative to the little woman; for 
whenever she sighed, they looked furlivtiy at one 
another, with happy and resolved conntcAances. Yet, 
by-and-^e, oven sighs passed away. For not a heart so 
genuine «B that of the little woman’s could be unbapj^ 
when the frlling shadows from the sun brought suU 
more richly forth the great incense of the garden- 
flowers around; Ind the light south wind was filled with 
the lingeringodonrs of tbe lilies on tbe mere,itnd the roses 
clustering on tiie brewery thato^; and, atloai, like on 
outsraken voice of worship to the sensual par, stole on 
tho lowest, yet most dulcet notes, of the wondrous 
and distant parishsorgan. Surely, surely new, instead 
of dock and nettiq, the honeysuckle began to grow 
apace, andthe rose to flourish, even in tiie sinking sun 1 
With the tea Mr. and Mis. Tunn’s looks progressed 
in mysterious&CBS; for, bad Mary boon observant, she 
would have seen that glances had ripened into winks, 
bold looks into most expressive, though ^ent, notes of 
admiration, undertaken and effected behind the larm- 
teapot, or the small mtid-somuif, as she Vanded ronndtne 


brewing ledgers, and saying he was busy, Mur volun¬ 
teered to assist ;«nd after a'few minutes’, showing, she 
was so expert in waste, knewM mneh about half-barrels, 
and so onf-that she might have been ariUmseticlan to 
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John Bull'* &voarite diinkt and computed hov much 
Ub had gloried in ainco the Conqnest. m that when ahe 
bid Tomt and hia wife good ni^t, and fotid ahe should 
start early in-the morning, ue honest brewer broke 
forth into 'a BobKo and meet- extraordinary smile, 
caught vp aiHt'cmrilnned by admirable Peg. It was 
Tory clear that Oera was something in the irind, and 
that they aonat&red her an astoundii^ little woman. 

But the truthfiillest heart had Mary, and one justly 
and grandly independent; so that by the time the early 
sun on the morrow had mantled orer the brewery 
thatch, she was tut «h her way across the dewy marsh¬ 
land. Beside the lonely mere, its alders shadowing the 
path, Om tall reeds bending graoeftiliy to the ripples 
as t^ onward flowed, the open spaces mad^y the 
marshman's sickle showing th# broad waters and the 
distant shore, and all the treasnry of prodigal nSturc 
that.lay between, brongit full the thought of little 
Km*and hisehildidi ^n.' It lay safe within tire pocMt 
*eftlie Aledsilk gown; and now brought forth, it looked 
drooping, yet whs not dead, for it had not been crushed 
or down-trodden because the hand of pauperism and 
poverty had given it. Aa9 this thought ob Tim,.( 
and this thoiqditof his prison life since yesteiday, made 
llaty look back to catch a last glimpse of the prison 
walls themselves. Not a prison for this reason, but 
iHsoauso the laws,t>y which it was governed, were left to 
the pemiclons will and inteqirctation of ignorant, and 
themore brutalked, officialism. If a Poor Law be a 
right to humanity, which it is, till ^rcaUlsshali become 
distributivif and poverty not a necessitated condition, a 
wise Ckvemment would, and surely will, not merely 
make the law itself pi;pgrcssive in mercy, and purge from 
it all Malthus bitterness, but will so require education 
in its serving officials, that something like beneficence 
and justice may be looked fqr from Bumble rule. 

Jimry hA reached a small green knoll, when the 
noise of approaching wheels, and some loud weicc calling, 
made her turn once again, and there sure enough was 
not merelydFobit's light cart, butt his man Barm'within 
it, who had such respectful notions coneernigg the 
faded silk gown, thflt he hod already commenced touch¬ 
ing his hat forty yarrln oiT, or thereabouts. Please 
to got in,mum—quick, for my master's been agoing on 
to the burels in such a way, that he's like, to work clean 
over. And tiiere’s niy missus, imim,—^bo's a good uu, 
bless her,—is a saying that the cakes’ll get cold—und-^’’ 
But I am going home,” said Mary. 

" Please, mum, get in, or master ’ll be a working his- 
self off; for he's just as bitter as if he'd whetted his 
appetite withTa whole pocket of hops this morning.” 
At this piece of direful information of Tobit’s wrath, 
Mary stepped in. Barm gave the reins a jerk; anflatonce 
was off towards Organfull. Oh how the lark carolled as 
it clove the sky 1 oh, how the morningl pragticoon the 
organ came ririi and clear! and oh Hiow at last the 
clnsUAlng and the opening roses glittered vermilioned 
on the brewen thatch^ # 

Mr. Silas aProgg, the master of the workhotiscMwas 
mightily elated at the Flint election, inasmuch as his 

g rivate tacrics and patronage in Or^mfull had^argcly 
elped towards that event. He was, moreover, comforted 
in ue assurance, that Flint would be by no fheans soft 
towMds poverty and pauperism, as h^^ been pretty 
peaetiaally. shown some years before, when he had as¬ 
sisted -her to wash the plates of, and wait upon a certain 
souire, wheoe eoat umour had occupied so prominent a 
place in the iMieate and mathematimlly-sided ba^. 
Aooordingly, on .the inwitant evening of the Flint 
indnetion into office, ana after a private, though patro- 
niaing con&bulatien with Mr. Bump, Mr. Progg toolg 
tea in the matron’s room, and there, after certain pri¬ 
vate remmisconoes <ff bygone timeif enlivened and 
mollified 1^ a littie something genuine in every cup, 
their to4>e and domestic method of proAdure was 


strong^ set forth; and After appo^oning prettjiSkin' 
gent measures for pauperism at toig^ thgy..fqr|{(d ;nni 
especially to notify the orphan chil^'cw w mis^cabh> 
drudge to whom it had nestled to.jre^ 

I, who write of, and intend to write of, wrongs w^ on 
. iron pen, and with all the energy of my gtezn ea^Iegf- 
loss heart, because I consider it an .error am ai. wna] | pif si 
to glosg over one social evil, or one sooial muHtjr* quaiU 
as I paint the shadows of my picture. No^w^dl 
paint theme tot, that great nature teaches meKthoAA 
divine light i?%rcaklng over all earth's sorrow, and all - 
•ocial darkness. 

.During the reign of the former matron, the Screw, 
administration h^ beep, by all paupers, considered of 
a very stringent and p^tical character. Bot it fell 
into desuetude for its mercy, now Mr. Pr^ Vfas so ably i 
assisted in his larger.coercive pnAessea by the penetra-« 
lion of an assisting Flint. To keep Mr. Bun^s tongue 
safe on tSe coercive sifle, he waa*occaBionally regaffid 
with tit-bits in the miitron’s room—or now and than 
wKh something peculiar and gqpnine (I really cannot 
exactly specify rriiat it wsS), butit was a something,, 
that Mrs. Screw discorcriug, made her fidl off instantly 
to the ifhtagouislic or paujj^r side, though solely for 
the purpose of grumbling, rather than to abate one 
impulse of the innate viciousness of her heart. Yet some¬ 
times, like enemies on Hie same side of a helligerefltarmy, 
•Flint and 'Screw shook hands, and fought stoutly 
together against the pitiful side of misery. ' Hence the 
bedridden and the old were more tiftn ever desolate, 
the .sick mora ncglectedf ancU less nouristod by a 
fllrcngthcuiug dietary (though the astouudingl|uannim 
of port wine, sago, arrete-root, and chiukcus summed w 
mont^y before the board, was enough to have strength¬ 
ened pauperism to the efficiency of a Samson or a 
Goliah, and given it ability to cany off tlie workhouse 
on its shoulders), matronly women harder worked, and < 
left less minutes with their little children; girls never 
hearing womanly sympathy, or taught that mercy should 
be to them a sterling virtue; and last and worst of all, 

BO coerced and down-trodden were the little children, 
that the only lesson graven on their hoarts 'ga%Jhat 
cartli was one huge prison of suffering oud wrong 
when the immaculate Flint appeared before the board, 
her sympathy for the sivkaond aged was so wtraor- 
dinary, and her pocket-handkerchief so delicate and 
laigc, thatrthe implied virtue was received as a genuine ' 
fact by all, with the m^eptiou of Tobit, who wanted- 
no gltwses to sec the stony heart and tearless eye. As 
to Uie school, which came immediately under Flint offi- 
cialUm, its administration was usually deputed to Mrs. 
Screw; but on such days as were liable do visitations, 
from the elukifiafh or tho board, there, in the school-room, 
sat Flint in immaculate slate, nearing the droning tasks 
that only made rtupidily more stii]|)id; and there, on ail 
occasions in the uunco's corner, stoto liftle Tim, whom it 
was sedulously reported was a “vicious infant” icqnir- ^ 
ing more governance by the. birch-rod than any pauper 
child in the whole Union-house. And Madge too was 
.always thrust^ a conspicuous place of punishment, 
poring over some improbable task her half witless brain 
could not comprehend, for the sole rcasop that she loved 
this miserable child, and stood forUi on allaoccosions as 
its defender. Bhe had always loved little children, and 
been tecir friend. But Tim became to her desolate life 
something whereby Its fcmiiiiqp and hidden nature 
upgrew; bearing stripes for him and hunger for him, 
yet she could dry his tears, and think that her ngrrotv 
world had grown m8ch larger and more beautiful since 
she had known him. The summer wanc<l away, the 
dnll dreary winter came, and pauper childhood knew so 
mneh of cold and hun^^ that, by the lime it crept 
about teat barren yard in iWt and snerr, (ho nettle had 
drooped quite away, and the dock had rotted In the 
winter^ wind. • 
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In tile meanwhile, lieyond the workhouee walla 
mattera had •progrcaaed hopefully. Oiandly indepen¬ 
dent aa T hare, aaid, Mary Hart would not hear one 
word of the honest brewer's and Mrs. Tunn's proposal 
Of Itving’ permanently with them; but after diio con- 
eidoration and conaullation she omned a amall school 
for the village chiidrun in one of Tobit’s cottages, and 
eked out its narrow income by keeping the brewery- 
ledgers. FurUier, too, her spinet and books were borne 
conspicuously to her cottage, in the i<n^ost brewery 
cart, and not only iRbrded much comment to Solon- 
considention, but a line theme for Tobit when alou% 
with hU barrels. Moreover, too, by some strange sort of 
proceSiing, which, with all mjiiogic, I cannot fathom, 
nooks in the cottage pantiy—empty over night—would 
hold such things, pext morning, as a tat duck, a 
' delicate ,cbickea, or a savouiy ham ; and the closet's 
ejppty Jars be filled;pith nice pj[cscrves<, the vlates hold 
ah astounding cako ; the cellar, a small liarrel of XXX ; 
and empty bottles be exchanged for those filled idth 
delicate cowslip wine, m^o after the famed recipe. 
The reader may be more cunning than I am in solving 
Stto^ domestic necromancy. As for the necri^Uiincy of* 
heart in the childhood ofSlrgaufull, t/iat was still more 
wonderful. Urchins tliat had been an eye-sore to llic 
stately^nd oristorratic Nubbs, as he iKisscd thosircct 
comers, wore now no longer soen ; but, with Mary Hart 
in her little school, progressed marvel loiisfy in lojiriyiig f 
danced, on holi^y aflernuons, to the lively tunes slie 
played upon her old spinet; or learned to si.ig; or out 


pretty history. And Solon-u-niiloni and policy were 
not now exactly in their old {lositioa; for populaa parish 
opinion had veered about, owing to certain buunge 
whispers afloat beyond the workhouse wails I 

Iiyustice often makes a pathway to pure Justice. 
The day that Mr. Tapper iiad so recumuiendcd pracUcat 
application of the rod to pauperism, Mrs, Tapi>cr/iu 
her peepiugs, had discovered such flagrant sius in the 
ledger, aa to'-afford due ground for strenuous curtain 
Jcclutos. Ufibn the niglitly delivery of which, Mr. Tap¬ 
per adjourned to the ^i-liouse, from thence, i»y S vwy 
natural transitiou, had been carried to the countyjail for 
debt ;Stnd from thence hadscoinc down, l>y ctsy stages, to 
the workhouse. Once practically under the administra¬ 
tion of Flint and Fro£^, his opinions* essentially 
' changed. *IIe therefore pretty quickly came forth, and 
publicly announced in the village, that there was | 
much secret consternation witliin the .workhouse wails; 
for Madge, having been cruelly Issatcn, had run away, 
and could nbwhere be found. Tobit 4 sepl messengers 
in search of her; and,«after two days, she was lound 
some twelve miles frpn| Organfull, exhaustcdliy starva¬ 
tion, in the p^idst of a desolate swamp. Ilorac to 
Mary's home, she whisisircd, that bccau.HC she hail 
stolen some breai^for little Tim, who was itiiprisouud 
in an outhouse, she bad bcch dhcadfiilly punished liy 
both Flint and Progg. Nuilber Toilet's indignation, 
nor popular indignation, could stand tkV A magistrate 
was summoned; the workhouse entered at an‘unex¬ 
pected hour, and poor little Tim found in a shed, uakctl, 
bruised, aiM delirious with fbver. The case was so 
fiagnbit as to warrant the inajicdiato suspeiaiion of 
Progg, Flint, and Rump; and, upon further inquiry, 
the committal of the *wo former, for trial, at the next 
amizes, on both charges of cruelty and gross peculation. 

RCooiH^d from the delirium of «the fever, it was yet 
clean td ail,Hhat the pauper child's young life was 
ebUdg &st. A year's cruelty and wrong had done its 
'dhll^l work. But Mary tried to make this ebbing life 
• happy one; a prelude to the hcantiful and merciful 
> .-In heaven. Yes; and she talked of this heaven to the 
child—a heaven never heard of within the workhouse 
walls. And it being June thne, poor Madge, wLen she 


grew better, fetched fresh bloomil^( lilies from tl;« 
mere; and weeping Tobit cropped budding ro^ from 
the hrewery thatch, to strew and blend tbgether on the 
'bed of death. And'one bight when he nestiqdto Mary's 
boiui, when his flaxen curls covered like a veil the 
drooping face of Madge, litUp aKked hfury still 
more of heaven. "Are there reds there and hldck 
placesl" 

“Nothing but what is beautiful and good, for ’Gd4 Is 
there, my hahy.” 

“Ay, then I'll crop lilies there for you and Madge— 
tlmt I will." lie nestled closer, and his hands moved 
as if they cropped the flowers alreaSy. With his last 
thoughts thus hovering over our earth’s typo t>f purity 
and loveliness, the child’s young spirit lightly passed 
hc^dfaward. 

wx years have now gone l\}', during which “aiming 
Ugh" has supplanted “aiming low” officialism in ftie 
rnion-housc of Organfull. All this timcit)pi8 been,, 
the Hart matronship, assisted by worthy coadjutors; for 
Nubbs, Kix, and Bull, at last heartily ashamed of their 
“aiming low” policy, (cndesccndcd to lie taught h^ the 
knowledge of honest Tobit Tium,and leap that omeial- 
Ism, to bear out the purposes ol a juSwlaw, miiH lie 
iuslriicted instead of ignorant. None happier th,m the 
workhouse ehildron, for thc.v have been taught -raany 
things of the beautiful world beyond the workhouse 
walls. Within ihem too is now a gSy flowered garden, 
wlierc the roses grow apace ^ and the holicysncklc 
flourishes in the sun. wlicrc once the duc\( and nettle 
died down and iierislicd in the winter's wind ; and 
Mary's pretty tunes on tho old spiiiot come gaily tliere, 
through her open parlour cascmAit. Once a year, they 
and the'Village children have cake and tea and alo 
licnuatli the brewery thatch; and after that, going with 
silent stops to the old Aiircbyard, tlicy ^straw fresh 
roses and lilies ahoro the grave of little Tim; and tho 
grand orgUli playing soft and slow, they half fancy Us 
I notes are angel-whispers, telling of the dead child's 
happiness in heaven. ‘ 

My*moral is therefore this. LrLGoreniment rtluralK 
itx if it woulfl lini'ejtn Tmus nchninittered in 

a spirit of juniice and wiitdmit. 

■ SitvEBrxs. 


THE PREACHING EPIDEMIC 0# SWEDEN. 

hi MABr IIOWITT. 

OsE of the msst singular psychological phenomena of 
the present day has occurred in Sweden ; and cOS hut 
little, if anything, is known^f it by the British public 
at large, 1 think it will be intefesting to the readers of 
this Jounial to lay before them such infifrmation as 1 
have Igicn able ti^obtain on the sulijcct. 

That portion of sonthcru Sweden formerly called 
Smalandf and which now comprises the provinces of 
Kalmar, Wexio, and Junkopping, though one of the 
poorest parts of the kingdom, is inhabited by a laborious 
and contented people. Their lot, which la one of ex¬ 
treme snfiering and privation, is rendered endurable to 
Jihem by their natural simplicity of character and deep 
religious feeling. About 8i;^y years ago, a very strong 
religious movement took pl^ among them, 'which, for 
political reasons, or otherwise, govemtnent thought fit 
•to put a violent stop to, and with gleat difSeuIty it was 
done. Whether,there he a predisposition among these 
simplo but earnest people for religious excitement^ we 
cannot tall; but certain it is, that at the commence¬ 
ment of 1842 the singular phenomenon of which we are 
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about to apeak made its appeaianco among them ; and 
fAm its rapid spread, and apparently conta^ous 
oharactAr, and .from the peculiar nature of its manifesta¬ 
tions, it was popularly called the Preaching Epidemic. • 

Dr. J. A. Butsch, Bishop of Skara, in Westgiithland, 
wrote a long letter on Uiisnubjqpt to Dr. C. F. VlfingSrd, 
Archbishop of ITpsaVa, and Trimate of all Sweden, 
which letter Is considered so’ perfectly authority on the 
matter, that it is published in an appendix to Arch¬ 
bishop Wingard's “ Review of the Church of Christ," un 
cxeollent little work, which has been translated into 
English bv Q. W. Carldbn, Chaplain to the Swedish 
Embassy in ).iondDn, a genilenian of great erudition 
and accomplishments. To this letter wc shall have 
freouent occasion to refer. 

The reader will naturally oskf os the bishop Umsolf 
does, what is the Preaching Epidemiol What it if ally 
\ms jiobody as yet has Hbcn able to say. Among the 
peasan^y the most general belief was, that it was ffn 
*immedmto Divine miracle, in order to bestow grace on 
such as were afflicted with the disease ; and as a means 
of W'oming and exhortation to ^osc who saw and heard 
tho patients. Among others, somewhat above tliC class* 
of peasants, ifflny denied altogether the existence of the 
di.scasc, declaring the whole to be cilber intentional 
deception in Ibc^esirfiof giun and notoriety; or else 
Hclfdcliisioii, ])roduced partly by an overstrained 
religious feeling, or by that ]>assiuii of imitation wiiich 
is comnlbn to the human iniixl. The bishop himself 
was of opinion tliatit was a disease,* originally physical, 
but aiiuctidg the mind in a jMsruliar manner. He 
arrived at this conclusion by attentively studying the 
plicuumciion itself. At all events, boilily sieknesn was 
an ingredient in it, as was pifived from the fact that, 
although every one aifocted by it, in describing the 
commciiecmout of their stiSlc, meutiouod a spiritual 
exeitemenr as its original cause, close examination 
proved that an internal bodily disorder, attended by 
pain, had proeodod or accompanied this excitement.. 
Besides, th9rc were persons who, Sgainst their own will, 
wore affected by tho quakins iits, which were ojm of its 
most striking c.arl/ outward •symptoms, without any 
pieriiiiis religions excifemout; and these, when sub- 
j.'ctcd to medical treatment, soon recovered. 

The bishop must lie a bold man, and not afraid of 
ridieulc ; for, tliough writing to an armibisliop, he says 
that though he wdll not give the disease a name, still he 
w.li venture to express an opinion; which opinion is, 
that tho disease corresponds very much with what ho 
has heard and read respooting the effcels of animal mag¬ 
netism. He says that ho carefully studied the effect of 
sulplitir and tlie magnet upon sevend sick persons, and 
found the symptoms of the Breaching Epidemic to eor- 
rojpond'with the effect of animal magnetism, ns given in ' 
Kluge’s “ Bciwur7i finer DurtteVung Ammi/liitrhfil 
Mfign^dnntun tiU Jffilmittfl.” In Imtn eases there was 
nn increase of activity of tho nervous and mfscular 
system; and, furthur.^nfflueiit heaviness in the licail, 
heat at the pit of the slomach, prickling scusatioa in 
the cxt.remities, convulsions and quakings; and, linally,' 
tho falling, frequently with a deep froan, into* a pro¬ 
found fainting hi or trance. In thiw trance, the patient. 
Was in so perfect a stale of insensibility t* outward 
impressions, that tho loudest niAse or soupd would not 
awaken him, nor would he feel a needle thrust deeply 
into his body. Mostly, however, during this trance, he 
Would hoar questions addressed to him, sod reply to 
them ; and, which w.as exti'aordinaiy,invarial>1yinthesl 
replies applied t« everyAne the pronoun Hmu. The 
power of B}iecch, too, in this slate, was that of great 
eloquence, lively declamation, and the command of 
much purer language than was usual, or apparently pns- 
8lblo, _for him in his natural slate. * The invariable 
assertions of all tho patients, when in this state, were, 
tlutt they were exceedingly well, and that they had 


never 4>een so happy before; 'tbgy declared, tiiat tho 
words they spoke were given to them by some one else, 
who spoke by them. Their disposition.of mihd was 
pious and calm; they seemed predis^med for visions 
and predilections. Like the early Qnakeni, they had 
an aversion to ecrtdn words and piitases, and testified 
in their preaching against “ places of amusfflgent, 
gaining, excess in drinking," may-pole festivities, gay 
clothing, and the crooked combs which the p ea san t 
women weaP ^ their hafi, and which, no doubt. Were 
objects of vanity and display. ^ 

• There was in some fomilics a gmter liability to this 
steange influenco than in others; it was greater ajsp in 
children and fcmalesiqithan in grown-up pooille and 
men; and amongst men, those of a sanguine choleric 
temperament were mjst siisecpiiUe. The patients in¬ 
variably showed a strong dcsire*to be together, and 
seemed tg deelei sort of attracUoi^ or spiritndl affini^, 
to each other. Jh placfti of worship, they would all sit 
t^ethcr; and it was remarked that when a persen 
amicied with the Prearhing EpMemic was questioned 
about the disease in himwlf Individually, he always 
gave his answer on liebalf of them all; and thus.said 
“ we ’■ wTiere the inquirer naigrally expected “ J." 

From these facts, the learned hisbop 'infers that the 
Prcachiug Epidemic belonged to that class of objurations 
which have beOh reihrred to animal magnetism. He 
'says that, whatever may l>c the cause of this singular 
agency or influence, no doubt exists of its Uways pro¬ 
ducing a religions state of mind, whicbVas strengthened 
by tfoo apparently miracufous opeflttiims froig. within, 
nc goes then into the question, whether th^kligious 
impression produced Ifb in accordance with the eshs- 
blished notions of the operations of “giWcc on the 
heart," and decides this not to be the case, because " the 
excited person, immediately after he begins to quake, 
experiences an unspeakable peace, joy, and blessedness, 
not on account of new-born faith through atoning grace, 
hut by a certain immediate and miraculous influence 
frflm Ood.” Tliose arc llie bishop's own words. But 
with the polemical question we have wothing to do. 
However, the ffishnp goes on to say, tUtt, “•vhatpvn 
the Origin of tho disease mayjic, it characterises itsrif 
by Christian language, and makca its appearance with 
many tmlytChristian thoughila and feelings;” and that, 
"probslily, the disease has universally met with some¬ 
thing Christian, previously implanted in the heart to 
which it has, in an exciting way, allied itseff.” 

IVitb respect to the conduct and conversation of the 
patients, during the time of their seizure, he says he 
never saw anything which was impnmer, although 
many strange ijimonrs to tho contrary were circulated 
and believed, to the great ly sad vantage of the poor 
people tlfoinselvfls. In the provii^ce of Elfsboig, where 
the disease prevailed to a groat exten^ bands of chil¬ 
dren and young people under ils influence went about, 
sin^ng wbat arc called Zion's-Lymn|, tbeeffect of which, 
was singularly striking, and even affecting. He saya 
that to give a complete and detailed description of the 

• nature of the (fiseasc would be difiicult, “ because, like 

aiiiniHl magnetism,"—we use bis own words—" it seems 
to lie infiuilo in its modification and ibrm.” In the 
aliovc-meiitioncd province of Elfsliorg, it w«s often said, 
“Suelsand such a pcnion has begun to quake, but lie 
has not as yet dtoppCd down, nor ha.s seen visions, nor 
has preacbed.” • 

This quaking, of which so much is said, appears to 
have been the first ^tward sign of the influencA; the 
inward-vision and the preaching.being Ms ccAsumma- 
tlon; though when tiiis consummation was reached, 
th% fit mostly eonunciiccd by the same sign tievof- 
t.heleas, in some patients tho quaking decided 
in proportion to the strength which the. disease 
gained. These qntdrings also seem to have come on at 
the mtmtiott of certain woeds.tho introduction of certain 















idoaa, or ilie proximily of corUdu pcraons or {hingn, 
wbioii in some myiitorious manner appeared inimical ot- 
unholy to the, patient. Sometimea, alao, those rery 
vorda and things vhich at first affected the patient 
ceaaed to do ao as he adranced to the higher stages of 
the disoass; and other irords or things, which hitherto 
had product no effect, began to agitate him in the 
same way. One of the patients explained this cirenm- 
stanoe thus—that according as his spiritual being 
advanced upward, " he found that there dieted in him¬ 
self, and in the wo^, many things which were worse 
than that whidi prmously ho had considered as the 
worst" In some cases &e patients were violently 
affectdlt>by the simple words, “yes," and “no;" the 
latter word in particular was most painful and repulsive 
to them, and has frequently been described by them as 
“ one of the worst demons, tied with the chains of 
darkness la the dceMsl abyss.” It wass renp^ked also 
tli&t they frequently acted as* if they had a strong 
temptation to speak falsehood, or to say more than they 
wore “ at liberty to say." They would therefore cxhA-t 
each other to speak the tfnth; and so frequently an¬ 
swered dubiously, and even said they did not know, 
when a contrary answer i]|ight have been confidently 
expected, that an unpleasant impression was frequently 
pr^uced. on the mind of the hearer; and some persons 
Imbibed from this vciy circumstance unfavourable ideas 
of their truthfulness; when, in faci, this very caution- 
and hesitation was a peculiarity of tlie disease. 

In the province of Skamborg, the bishop says he 
has see^scvcral pOrsans fail at once into the trance, 
withoiitAiy preparatoiy symptom. In the province o^ 
Islffsboig, the patients preached with their eyes oiien, 
and standing; whilst in his own province of 8kai;^borg, 
he himself saw and iieard them preaching in a reenm- 
licnt posture, and with closed eyes, and altogether, as 
far as he could discover, in a state of perfect insensibility 
to outward impressions, lie gives an account of three 
prcaching-girls in the x>arish of Wamham, of ages 
varying from eight to twelve. This account, but prin- 
ci|>aUy as relates to one of them, we will lay beforu the | 
rpaiiiin , ' 

''It was shortly liefbre ijic Christmas of 1842, whin he 
wont, together with a respectable fiirmcr of the neigh- | 
bourhood, the Bcv. Hr. Unqvist^ and tbu Itev. Mr. 
Bmcdma^, to tbo cottage where a child lived, who, by 
all accounts, had advanced to the highest stage of the 
disease, kfitny persons, besidt^ himself and bis friends, 
were present. As regards all the three children, he 
says tliat, for their age, as is genemlly the case in 
Sweden, they were tolerably well-informed on religious 
matters, and ^muld read well. They were naturally of 
g;ood disposition, and now. since they baa b*cen subject to 
the disease, were rcmpsk&ide for tlieii* gentloncss and 
quiet demeanoun Tucir manners wetg simple, as those 
of peasant children; but, being bashful and timid, were 
, not incliiiod to give much description of their feelings 
and expericneo; stfll, from tho few woids they spoke, it 
was evident that, like the rest of the peasantry and 
their own relatives, they considered ita^^vine influence, ■ 
but still asserted that they knew not exactly what to 
think either of. themselves or their utuatlons. When 
in the tranes, they declared that they were exceedingly 
well; that they never had becnaso cheerful, or^clt 'so 
mnch pleasure before. On bcihg awoke, however, 
they complained, sometimes even '^th tears, of weak¬ 
ness in the limbs, pain in the chest, headache, ete. 

Inithe partlenlar ease of the onf. ehild to which we 
havo reftrredf the symptoms were precisely the same: 
there came on, ifitbe fint place, a violent trembling or 
4o^ing of the Umba, and she fell backwards wit!i.*BO 
laneh vioteaee m to gpve the spectator a most painful: 
sensation—but ao apparent injury dhsued. The patient I 
was now in tiie triaee, or state of total unconsciousness; 
a«d this trance^ which laatad several honn, divided 


itself into two stages, acts, or scenes, totally different in 
Character. In the first plaee, she rose up violently, anil 
all her actions were of a rapid and viel^ ofaaraoter. 
She caught at the hands of the people round her; some 
she instantly flung aside, as if the oficot produced by 
them was repugnant to her; others she neld gently, 
patted, and rubbed Softly; and these tho people cidled 
“good hands.” Sometimes she made as if she 
were pouring out aomcthing, which she appeared to 
drink; and it was said by her fivther and another man 
present, that she eould detect any one in the company 
who had been dram-drinking; she would in this 
way represent every glass ho had-taken. She went 
through—^for what purpose it seems .hupossible to say— 
the operation of loading, presenting, and firing a gun, 
and performed most d.amatieally a pagilistio combat, 
in which she alone sustained-and represented the action 
of both parties; ^c likewise Ucted the part of a persen 
dlhsaing; and what rendered all this most extraoruinaiy 
was, that, though she was but a simple, bashful pleasant' 
child, clad in her pcos.'vnt's dress—a shefep-skin jacket— 
yet ail her actions and movements were free, and full of 
>thc nmst dramatic effect: powerful and vigorous when 
representing manly action, and so iudeavcibably grace¬ 
ful, and easy, and full of sentiment, when personating 
female occupations, as to amoxe tho more cnltivatod 
spectators; and, as the Bishop says.'^to be “fiur more 
like the motions of an image in a dream than a creature 
of flesh and blood.” Another circumstance is peculiar: 
although these children differed from each otlicr in 
their natural atate, yet, while under the influence of the 
disease, their countenances became so similar as greatly 
to rcKombie each other. 

To return now to the child who had advanced into 
the second stage of the trance; this was characterized 
by a beautiful calmness vnd quietness of demeanour 
and countenance; land with her arms fotde(fmeckly on 
her breast, she began to preach. Her nuuiner in speak¬ 
ing was that of the purest oratoiy; her tones were 
earnest and solemn, 'and the language of that high 
spiritual character which, when awake, it would liave 
been impossible for her to use. * 

The little discourse ran soSiewliat os follows, for 
tho bishop noted it down on his return home 
“ My friends, let us turn from the evil of our ways; 
let us, my fricifds! The Baviour wishes it. Think 
hpw pleasant it would be to come to him ; and if wo 
would, we might. Ho docs not desire that any one 
should perish: from the lowest depths of hell all may 
be saved, and come to him. How pleasant It wQl be to 
come to him; to receive our wedding-gortnents, and sit 
down wi^ him. Oh, bow pleasant that will be 1 
“ Burif we will not tun to bim, we commit a great 
sin and grieve him. Think, if ho meet ns with angry 
looks; thkik, if^e bid us go to tho loft side ! to the 
place of darkne^ where we are separated from him' 
Knock*genMy, knock gently, my mends, and 1& will 
certainly open to yon. « v 
“jPhen let ns now, my dear friends, raige a sigh—a 
good skh—which shall penetrate through the clouds to 
the Samur I Ixt us go in the narrow way; lot us go 
in tho thorny path I Will you not go tueret Then 
I will go mcro by myself alone; but go.yon also, and do 
not tbink thpt it is pijnfiil 1 It is not painful, if m 
only go to the Saviour I And though I am young, and 
my words are those of n diild, yet yon. must believe 
them. Although they ace the wuda of a child, they 
dre meant for your well'-being I 7u Qed's sake, believe 
them, deu friends!" k. 

Such were some of tiie words of the diild, who, in ihh 
extraordinaiy stitie, had something saint-like in hm 
appearance. Her utterance was soft and clear; not n 
word sras rotradted or repeated; and her voioe, which 
in her waking state had a peculiar hoarseness, had now. 
a wonderful l^liancy and oloamesa of tone, which pro- 
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Fell Femino leading Ijj' her g^nnt right hand, ^ 

Now, as thou touchest on that fated strand,— 

We uadder at tlic vision, and forcfear 
What penance for our crimo a future year, 

Witii Justice liukt, retributive may bring. 

Oh, that while Scicnice o'er tlic world doth fling 
Her^giant arms, subversive of the strength 
Of rocks, contracting space and weary length 
Of time unto one Present,—and earth fraught 
Becomes with new-found nerves to bcar l^iUi's thought 
To Man, in moments, whore our sires toiied days,— 
Enlightmed justice may our ronncila raise e 

To loftiest, wisest eflbrt that shall free , 

Our III others from this direst agony ! 

Kor there liavo cud; but in the future prove 
A bond of mutual and fratcmal love— 

Cementing, as in chiidreu oPouc mother. 

Heart ofliie 8axon to each Keltic brotiier. „ 

f • t * 


.pUeratB Notto. 

Tits Mnation (\f Ote People, Moral, Inetrudioval, and 
Social. By Rev. Tnonas Milmbb. London: Bnow. 
This is an excellent and nscfiil work, written in an 
enmest and liberal spirit, and with great knowledge of the 
important subject on which it treats. No pai ns or research 
liave iiben spared in colleoting material from which to pre¬ 
sent a clear view of the present state of the people, and the 
means for their social and moral improvement and 
elevation. Uuo only regret we find in going through 
its eloquent and able pages, which is, that the author 
docs not faithfully record and acknowledge the sources 
whence be drawa so much valuable matter. Wo can 
recommend the book nevertheless as a Btorchouse of 
knowledge and facts, iMCstimabie to all those who wish 
to insist-in improving and elevating the iicople. In 
order to give on idea of the M}’le of the work and the 
author's mode of reasoning, we select the following 


THE VERDICT OF TIIK POOR. ^ 

BT ED w Ann IOC I,. 

^ITS a maid upon a stone, 

Rin^ng slow in nndcr-tuuc: 

Comes a man across a moor,- ■ 

He is oid( and lame, and poor. 

‘tliichcB ard a glorioss boon. 

As is aught beneath the mouu." 

4 Thus the maid, upon Ihd 'stone, 

Singeth slow, in under-touc. ^ 

“ Not for hoarding; —daily care 
Dwells whore lioanled riches arc: — 

Not for wastingsinful deed 
Squanders what the wretched need. 

" But for giving;—Cod above 
Gives ito ait men in his love. 

^ * i lloard‘or squander,—desperate Wn 
Tliy sad heart hath drunken in.” 

, Came the man across the moor, — 

He was old, and laiiic, and poor; 

And the maid, upon the stone, 

Sptke him thus, in undertone- 

Here is gold-the wretched feci 
Miseries which the rich can heal.” 

But, aba.sbcd, be hangs his licad, 

AskinV not another's bread. ^ , 

“ Heav'n hath 4it'ughtcT8—daiiglitcrs ilircc. 
And one’s name is Charity; ^ 

She is fiflr, but more 1 pri7« 

Her sister jf the Itandagcd eyes. 

" Mercy treads with gloribiis f«ot— 

Thus he makes her answer mect^-- 
“ She is fair, but most I prise • 

Her sister of the bandaged eyes. * 

" Ivlustry will up and strive; 

Idleness will never thrive; 

Sluggard heart will lose m shame. 

Begging alms jn Holy name. 

" JusncB, for the young and old;— 
y Give ihom t/iot—not rich lecii's gold; 

* *ge Ifos woh its riglit to rest; 

Honest' work is young man's quest. 

" JvvtKS, and no man is poor. 

Though another owneth more.”— 

Thus the oU man mode reply. 

Taking nought of Cbgrity. ^ 


passages:— 

**Mnre than twoTnilliona added to the fitatcd» number of hoine> 
dwenoFR in the apace of ten yean 1 Thin in a fact involving JlKcal 
and moral consiiucr4tiuiit>» ctitially demand tho attention uf 

^ ilie ciktJ govenimcnl and the Church of Cbrht. The aeeCfiNumt 
too, in prueehR, y<*ar after >eur, chollcngctt th<^0erujua notice of 
political econnmihtK and the frloiuU of ndigion. laws of Pro* 
kidence. In obedience to wiib’h the nation tnultlpH^s* are not evil 
in tliLMiiselvcH. It ih vIeiotiK leglhlallon, hupian improvidence, or 
l>opular deKcneracy. that renders Ibgir oiM'ratJon dinahtioua. fsot 
^ as a curhc did the decree of heaven annuviicc to ti:^ patriarch a 
people sprung fWim his loins, plentiful as ^c sand and numerous 
us tlie stars. Ilwus the promise of a bicHshig, at 
which his mini expu'nded with satisfaction and swelled iuto 
triumph. * liut Utcrc is room to sfjcak ult«n overgroan 

population with nervous anxiety, to mourn over its Increase, 
and apprehend danger Arum the masses, when legislation pro¬ 
vides no adeqnafc outlet, places unjust rtmtriction U{Km the 
food of a con]>cd-up nation, and no cornmenHurate provision is 
made for the attuinmeiit of mental eultyrc and of the hreatl 
of life. Wu have, then, an il 1 <fe<i, tlbelad, WTclehcdly*hoi(<>rd, 
and wrnngly*(lirectrd popiiiati(tt*-'ns much a pest us Uie reverse is 
an honour. '1 Ids is tiot, however, with us at least, a necessary evil. 
Whatever miMisure of it w'e have must be regarded us a penally 
self provokecraiid not arbitrarily inflicted. Tiie resources possessed 
by the nation, to provide‘tor its own physical, inenul, and moral 
wants, have been restrahied by partial eaaclmenfl, or ke)it in¬ 
active by viduntary indiflcnmce; and hence we have no reason to 
murmur at Providence, but ^o aeruse oifselves. To aim at re¬ 
trieving the consequent esol past negi^lind injustice, to endeavour 
to keep pace with tlie need of the cAnmunity, is now the speciiil 
duty of society; and to be stiiiiulated to its discharge, too much 
prutinneuce cannot be given to the fact, that tvitli tlie revolution of 
every year there og* hundreds of thousands added to tlie general 
aggft'g&te of the dweller'* on our soil/* 

• Tliore is sound a-isdom in the following remarks. 

** Generally Speaking, it is one of our national misfortunes at 
prehcnl, if it lie not a national disgrace, that tUo'^e to whom the 
country eiminiits its childhood occupy a low social status. The 
village bctioolmaster ranks with the jisrisb eleiK and coiistohle; 
and the intelligent tcai’hcr in towns lags far behind the tiiriving 
shopkeetkr and prosperous merchant in public estimation. The 
incoiupeieiicy of such oflidalh has nndouhtctlly contributed to this 
efleef, and the cflbct helps to perpetuate the cause; for an inferior 
standing in^ociciT and a scanty rcmuneiation wiUo)>erate tort pci 
from the om<‘C ihdkc who are liest adanted to fulfil its ftinctious, 
unless htern nraessity comi>elB it. Ilut independently of all defici¬ 
ency ]#the class of instructors, it U plain that the national mind 
has imbibed loose and grovelling vi^ws in reiatiou Ui the office, 
however unexceptionabiy conducted. Who are treated witl^ less 
eunfidcriition tii.in ti>c tribe of govcmcbscs by tbo arfstoeracy of 
• wealth? » • ♦ Theyice—foritdeserves no hotter natnc-'ls exten¬ 
sively {wevalent and*of Jong standing. Wiien Boswell W'rbte tohia 
fatiier.Lord Auchinlepk, toinl'ormhim’thathewascomingdowitto 
Scotland wdth Dr. Johnson,theold Scutdi JudMhfteduphisbandt 
in profound astonishment, exclaiming, * (w Jamie's clean afiTtbe 
bowksnow. W^ld oiiy bmiy believe it? he'# bringing down a ^mi¬ 
me wi'him— UomiNteJ* Iris time forsudhviews, betraying 
ignorance and folly, to be abandoned. The circumstances around 
us demand that we Judge r^rhteous judgment. Doing so^ tiie 
maturo—whe lierheaiJs offaniilSes, or simple members ofsocietyw— 
VtJl warmly appreciate the service that aims to frame arigM the 
intellectual and moral character o^e rtsing race, will adequately 
rcm'unerate it, and will hold tliose 70 reputauon who eompHcntly 
engage in it, second, Indeed, to none In their status in ine social 
•seaJe. In proportion as this Is dene, an inducement will bo 
aflbrded to well-quallfled Uboarers to appear in Ute field, working 
fox the nation’s ad||an^, averting household disaster, diminhdiiag 
tlie pubito burdens, and promoting a more general prosperity. X4t 
us learn a lesion from the Atheniafts^^their greatest men were 
stiboolmasters.” 
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.THE WEEKLY KECORD 

bP PACTS AND OPINIONS CONNECTED WITH GENEEAl. INTERESTS AND POPULAR 

• . PROOBBSS. . . 

* 

In this department of our Journal toe mean oa{p to state candidly our oum earnest opinion on any matter 
of importance, but shall endeavour, as fat' as'' in' us lies, to form and guide public opinion, as every h^est 
journalist sitould do; and mtk equal sincerity we solicit the opinions of others qf aU classes—be ffiey Wm or 
poor, he they masters or men, be tiiey men or women. We work »ob all, and we desire to work with oii.—E m. ' 


Pbou the multitude of kiud and suggeaUve letten wliicliwc I 
have received, and for which we heg hero to thank the writers, ! 
wo select the following as containing much material for solid 
thought Wo thank our “ Well-Wisher” for his postscript to the 
above letter, the hints in which, vre think, have already been 
acted npon. • ^ 

^ To Mil. ASB M^s. WiitUM Ilowm. 

’ London, Jan. 7th, 

t FmxADfi,—On the commencement of your Journal, which I 
desire should pro^jcr, I am tempted to offer a few enggestions 
that may perhaps help forward the great object which you have at 
heart- the elevation of the workint-classes among our follow- ^ 
countrymen to Ijpalth and happiness. Mncli hasalrc.fly been said' 
in your Arstnuimkr onthesoun-rsof evil tothisclass, andinteiii- 
pcranco is not wholly left out. But, friends, the first great step 
lo die improvement of the masses, and without which no fur¬ 
ther step will ever be effectually taken, must he the fixing down, 
and the barring up, -of the fioudgafos of inebriety; it must 
begin with tlie closing up of the drinking-shop for ever; the 
reduction of taverns to the smallest numiicr consistent with the 
nmvenionce of strangers and travellers; the strict enfon-ement 
of reasonable hours on all these establishments thruughimt the 
working-days of the week, and the non-ailmission of any hut 
strangers and travellers, during imy liour of the tUenly-four 
Iiertainiiig to the Lord's Daj ; on uiiieli day, holy as it is, more 
evil, perhaps, than on any other day, is iiiciiiTcd in tlie way of 
intempcraiiw. 1 am no tcetotfller, friends. I know not of 


any giaid thing given to us of Ivod needing fo be rejeeled on 
genend priniuiiles. Ifeither trasoii, nature, or saripture, teach 
me any sneh doctrine. To the pure, all things (eatable or drink¬ 
able) are pngo; only hit our mudienstinn Iw known unto all 
men. At the some time, no bimne attaches to him who thinks 
it coneeres hjs safety cutirely to abstain from fonnentedliipiors; 
but, on the eontraiy, hivtotal Msthieiice is in him praise¬ 
worthy; and it eerlainly will not lessen his merit, if he presume 
not to measure others by his owu standard; nor to dictate to 
those who, on his own shallow grounds ii^rgunicutntion, nre 
much better judges of the question than he ran Ih>. Let tliesc 
Iniuon be snleahle on working-days by all iKirsniis who cliouge 
to deal in them, hat oh a vigorously jiCnal condition that none 
he. consiimi-d in the shop. Beer isirried home, and shared with 
the wife, will never,! should hu]ie, create inteieperance; but as 
to cliildrim, tliSy imdoubtedly iiecil it not, and ought never iu 
childhood and youth to taste of such liquors. 

Justly, friends, do you insist on the claims of lakhur being 
regarded. Woe to him who griiideth the face of the poor, and 
dcfnindeth the workman of his just him! *'!■'' ehiims of a 

wife and family, on the workinau himself, niy SKU fitrougerthiui 
are hy claims on his emidi^er. Toward them there should be 
a love stronger than death! Tct who are' notorious]^, among 
workmen, the most negligent of clpldren and wives P Are they 
not the aUesk mechanics, the largest earners of wages ? fhis, 
friends, should be the first subject of ogiUtioii, and of petition, i 
by the working-elasscs; the i^ing njf of the siJIirccs of 
temptatian; the dosing^ drinking-mom, and, in ita sequence, 
of pawn-shops, and of prison-houiias. for not a doubt can be 
outertained, that full one-half th^misery and crime in our 
countiy incident to the lower classes, is gendered liy the vice of 
intempciunee. Petition for remedies against the cesspool and 
ohglud drain I Yes 1 Let not that object ne neglected; hut there 
isn poison viler, and more Ihtal, Uian wlmt proceeds thenro; jt 
i* mepmsou of the faear-dHnking-shop, it is'thc pestilence of 
the giu-sbop. Tlte formcagmay destroy the body; the hitter 
lends body and uni to the abyss! They who will not help them- 
idves cannot be liolpen. Let the working-classes help them;, 
idves in this muster question, of which they are themselves most 
nitennvely the mnaten. Let them commeiee aud continue the 
Wtation, year after year if nee^ be, till the object be by legis¬ 
lation obtomed. Never disheartened, let them never ceau from 


the slrng^; since Uio strife itself will have a powerful opera¬ 
tion ill lessening the inclination to resort to those seats of the 
dmnkitrd and the scoffer, which, .in their desires ao|LJtiir,ic 
efforts, thewnuht-he temiierftte haie already doomed to dretruc- 
tion. Jtet elmrches and ehaiiels, village-libraries and mecha¬ 
nics’ iiutilntions he iqamcd'on every Sabbath eve, and theyc will 
in tiipc iilford edification, and even reaeation, infinitply higher 
to tlie unco ifitempcnite, than they efcrjiad foi^ idiid tobacco 
fumes, bncrnianidiHii 8ong8,%iud poisonous iiutsdions I * 

Thcrc''is another remedy for thp ills of the wiirking-classqg, 
of*wliich I think highly, and wish th^t yod, friends, may thiiui 
so too, and undertake its cans*; 1 mean'that of emigration; 
not the cm^ratiim of eapilulistalo be fleeced and ruined. Pcrsinut 
of this Inttcr.deseri^tion need no arging, and must judge for them¬ 
selves. But, m igr!itiou,to uew •olopies, men who can put thpir 
hands to any sort of liibour.iuout-df-wrvi'ork, cannot fail to im- ■ 
proretlieircondition. |J'heymaysulIbraomewliMatt^iicj||niii«nce- 
ment; hut pruhabl^ not one-half of what botti Scotch aud Irish 
•are siifiariiig now; and temperance and industry will next to 
a (Swtaiufy soon lead them to independenpe. The com¬ 
fortable hq'-house of a Canadian cottojbr,' or farmer, will 
be % happy exchange for thiantllaT,aial tlie garre^ in ume 
•oisome and noisy hiiie, or alley, of somr crowded mart, where 
nature is never to be see;* but iu 1(8 deformity. And even if 
ague sometimes visit the log-house, ^ at times it will, tms 
I heliefe, wIh) have myself seen some'' of tliose countries, has 
hei-n owing to damp fiooni, which need never to he dump—for 
timlair to floor there is in the same abundance as to bnild withal; 
to ehinks in the strueturis which nerd only to be closed with a 
little clay, nr mortar; or to unglnied windows left open wt night, 
ill spring or antumn; which, if glass be too expensive for tho 
oeeupaul to procure, may be remedied by n tight window-shutter 
having onrsiiiiill square, or ronnded, piece of glgss, in its centre, 
till larger nicatua procure larger accommodwon. i\ pother 
caiis^thrre is of tlus iniiLidy, which is an ahuudaiii uuffBW. 
misehief iu all moist elimatiis, aud tlEt is, tlie neglect of ehaiiging 
damp sIkh-s and stoekuigs, on getting home fnnp out-of-door 
work. Letiiien lie guilty of this neglect anywhere, &il they 
ninst anywhere take the conseiptcncrs. Ouvernmeut will pro¬ 
bably atluriTsome aid towanla promoting this object; but the 
thing wanted is, a prrpetui^ provision for euabliit|t persons to 
emigrete. Jliglit not u saving fond he formed, which slionld 
eiiahlo a number of persons yearly to emigrate, proportioned to 
the sums paid in; 'the emigrants ted'ore a xicrtain period to be 
designated by lot; and after that period take* by seniority of 
eontribution; huHievrrexcccfliiig.inthesumnppropnateil fortho 
out-going^x|ienili(pre, tliat pnqioiliou of the whole money paid 
in, which would he an ample securityffbr the emigrants of the 
year succeeding; Aid so in perpetuity f • 

I wish that “The Society of Friends” had turned their 
cluirity toward the highlands and iidea ofiBeathHid, rather than • 
to Ireland; for tliii one reason, which 1 flatter myself ifill not 
give nffenc*. Their projected noble ramtribution of £2U,000, 

I would probably U^ve remedied, or nuuiity remedied, tbe suffer¬ 
ings of the fornie.r country; whereas, among the millions of 
ill-fotM Ireland, their charity may he lost as a drop in the 
ocean! Tlie ills ufYreland are national, and pe|iictiuiL' It is 
iinuossiblo to doabt that fomine stalks in Ircfaiid, to a greater 
or Icsiftxtent, .every y^. Its prevailing ihstitutious, the pre¬ 
valent ignorance and iudoleuce consequent thereon, the pn'eo- 
cious marriagni fostered under the tonic n-stem, without the 
slightest prepatatiou, without regard to the decencies, not to saj 
the comforts, of life; these eireunuteuces, joined with llid^ipc 
of almenteeism, and the want of an efiicient Jioor-Ew OTiirh 
would compel residence, have left the Irish niiutitndn in a half- 
sarage state, and are ever bringing tliem iqj to the fiimine-point. 
Legislation of tbe most searching kind can alone remedy thore 
ills; Mid wc now hope soon to sec a legislation tliat will bo 
effective. Y®"™*™ _ 

A Weu>Wisheb. 















HOWmre JOTOKAL. 


Frogrttt of the Co-osfrmreJfn^r xiili nsiori- For I aoBW not, flirot 

•tion hius rngagrd Ihc largo and elogantw iKtcd-vp room' known tfio thoughu of n 

as Jlnli, Kug's Amu xanl, Snow llill, and tiiry mooting reapni 

intend to nuke It tlinr crulml station ibrtlie commoneoment of Wf. TwnroW tlic at 
a vigorons plan of opoi^ions. On Aionda; ovonii^ it will lu })r. Jrtren 

Vpon for IpTtmTs on lutgorts of general interest; and on Wed- foUow^ with mndi t 
nrwhy, puUir mretiwu to rxpl^ the principles and dqeds ^ Douglns’olosed the m 
the kenme, will be hdd. On the f y m miuning e^my of of the natio 

week, it will brtlie sMy of tiio DirpctorbtupiVvidA inetroo* pnUii^ritNl indhid 
tion aud rocreatioB botk ibr mmbrrs and* the pnhlio. The wHhamatnniitbcrc 
lectow wOI wnunened on Mondhy, Ibth inrt.i«Te admiarion onmici 

Will be given to mombera, and tbp charge to the public will w « ^ ^ ^ 

80 amalfai to place knowledge within the meli of all. Atwll of a 

public meetmgi of the body, admittion will be riven without the crowd of 

chafJto^proetical oporulioua Ugve already been rcJumeiiced, with rortunea. Cowa aclh 
a view to mUigate the miTeBUM of that (listrcssed body of per- hoewa, tM one sum r 
aou^theneedle*wo»en. AaUhtmaunfiBtoiyhaabecncatabluned. ™ nftrtet*; 


For I donbi not, tlirongh thp oMsone inoraailiw pmpoia nms, 
rn And die thoughts of men are wldenadwIUi Urn praesss of ritssnae. 

Hie meeting responded most enthnsiastiealtr to this<'a<dieii. 
^ .Mf* Twamley, tlic aoiiee end ponnlar akagiitintA )lr. Clntrlee 
^ Kcdfi<m, I)r. Jefferson, Mr. MoUadj, otMg ttienkett 
followed, with mncli varied aaetgy and hiunonr, and 8if taaulei 
™ Ooughu elosed the meetiuhg ione adminiUe exhoriatioDe to 
^ tlip'etndy of the national numr. £36 were handed inAv some 
^ pnUic-spirited indh Miia^ and Sir Chailet preaented the ubraij 
wHhamstnmnbcrofuanulwoiki.ni«iniHtati(nicamiimneee 
^ nndrr the Iwst anTiicee.* 

ip Krtrarf of a IrUpr 6romFottb^ km * - J i t . 7dk~1Vdi9WB 
ot were in the crowd of the market, aad aasr'Mailgf grMpe telling 
Ui fortnnee. Cowi eclling, or hehiK hdd, and- optima having 
If. hooks, aad one manning to a Mf^Rnmn in tile midat of the 
^ mod of tiM maritet-plaoe. Good eignt of the times, these! 


OWIAWgtliT'iayrswy www rg ws dim maaaawaaasssaaaai^savaj aw snntsa wnassawasatavssp ~ — — j- , , - —w « « , ,— » - 

and it has been found that starts cniirbe produeod emml tolh^ Would that our own poUr neighboiin tilt Irish we» to cm- 
sold by llin Trade, and a'fllBiirproat.of 40 per cent, iltlmlsaam Pl»y™- In Deardon’ibBck-Blu^ttorp were four or flto artisans 
timebe obt&i^fttfUsHbutionaoInngtMiwWrk-utoplr—nten dukehUU, buyingLUn iminemfc’ nanberof soiled tolumn^ 

tills ia.n8iiajB*i«l«riMfS^uti«t/otoirWrnruni. . Amiently for* some TiumMe book.uod^. ^ey looked 

■ AkfoWaW JV«e Akmo>m oarnre-„4.-Tlii. ^^n 

tutiott wsi opibea on M^dax tlie Alh.,. The public in«€Hg I aadarepiw 

WB8 held if ^Vr.A WM cKri^lcil nnd cutlmsmsfic. ^ * 

The Sir ^f^esip6ugla8,oiic of tiTc boniugh i < ^ _ 

nemlm ih^ic otlr< T^e Editow are happy lo annonnoo they liare 

After I6me ew^midiis ^ tli^iminnan, Miniaft secured the able a^tanco of tho following eminent 

llowitt addraMlh^ •mfirimg wi-giOW lenrili, pougn^fllttmg wrifors ^ 

the jBbijbi{Aj||WCJ!Sf^^ wtabh^hmeat of hudi m* Aitfn*T». nhtw. irnrh£^./>«r 


tution wai oama 
was held id 
The ehaifWiMsikb 
memhers, snp^)^ 
After fotne Ulbom 
Il^tt aMr y jjl 
the inhidiifa4n|C 
institntibn amH 
lions, to jpe^tgU 
knowledge, 
the towen in 
of tho gret ftaiM 
demonstmUoririoi 


institntibn aftMiUhedudinjtM w-casion, from local avioria' . 11 *« a«uis 

tions, to jpsSSpSljil^stj*6nn- made in the prob*- of 

knowledge, feudal ages fo which BAlJiEY^ (Aalhoi 

the towera oflWSiMae wpre rCnri-d. Hf took the clianu'ter Taiw-^ ■ 
of tho gr&t ftimlif wroP Jiisirffy, Sly (luy, as a basis fol the GOODWYN BMtMBY. 
demonstmUoririt^ Ibi^ ndtanee.' Sir Ouy, howevei; fabulons MISS BREUKR, ISlorkMlm 
' w re his emlojtSj'snw the 'trae exam^te of what waslirlwed by I>Il. BOWpiNp. 
the mmstiels and cti/n4elNii to lie tlic lieifoeiion at .buioan kUHV BURUITT. 
nature; set Sir Oiiy, nftef killing hu quota of dragons, boars, MRS. CHII.D, {A'eie York.) 
giants, aiid the like, made n piMmage 4a the tomb of Ckiist, UENRY F. ClIORLEY. 
and dune hack to aliient biiqatifnM his fiunilj^ and hew him- THOMAS COOFKR. 
seifoiit adeninawditaryTook. Such sras the ignorance of the BARRY CORNWALL, 
iieriod. Tlie ages of ohltaliy, in fact, over whhdi Burke ebenezer'ELLIOT, 
isinenlcd, were agfe of brutal strengtii, in whirii the sense of w. J FOX. 
right, of tmn religion and justice, was but beginning to stm^le FRANKLIN FOX. 
through the doftKo cloud of igiionmee and sn]ieratilion. The ferUINAND FREIL 
IP'-qP''welo wiftclied serfs, dull as the eludi they tiUeil, and OBATII. 
cniiicbing under the walls ef one castle lo escape the ra.ages vtiLUAM L. GARRISON, 
aad insults of the lord of iiuuther. .Then hegnii the ^wti o^, r;ary GILLIES, 
the agrwof ingeiiaity; hut for century after eentuiy this iiiqe- j HALL 

unity was only ev-ited for the insimfton of weapons of di^c- n Wis nnnanK, diwrimol ] 
tion, orof urinouTtoward it off. Our museums rng galleries , 

of nmioury i^e full of the works of those ages, in cseiy sjiecii* k. . . , o 

of curious but barbarous weapon tliM could be aimed at bninaii / 9® ®®*J„ , 

life. Lastlv came tlie great ages of eombiiiatioii, when the 01 tile MJIKbE 01 tlie a 


HANS CHRISTIAN ANDER- 'MRS. HODGSON. 

REN, (CopmAagea.)* ■’ , R. H. HORNS. 

PIIILIR BAIJ.EY, (Atilin of RICHARD HOWIXV. 


I LEIGH kDNT. 
noVGLAB JERSOLD. 


MISR BREMER, (StorkkUm.) | MRS. LEE. (Boiltn, V. S., 


DR. BOWpiNp. 

ELIHV BURUITT. 

MH8. CHILD, (A'eie rant.) 
UENRY F. ClIORLEY. 
THOMAS COOFER. 


FRANKLIN FOX. 


, J. R. LOWELL, (Amnice.) 
CHARLES MACKAT. 

' JOSEPH MAZSIKl. 

, I MISS MITFORD. 

'* MISS PARDOE. e 
ABEL PAYNTEB. 
SILVERI’EN, {tfJinoWt Utt- 

ffazInOo) * 

DR. K MILES, (ZAdb.) 


FERUINAND FREILX- OR. SOUTHWOOD SMITH. 

GKATII. CAMILLA TOULKIN. 

RILLIAH L. GARRISON. AlSrIC A. WATTfo 

VARY GILLIES. WHITTIER, <iP*« Amnlrau 

MifiCER T. HALL. Pool.) 


OHffCER T. HALL. Botl.) 

IinllODaSON, {Liverpool ) | ' . 

!rhe next week’s Record will cohtun some account 
of the SOIREE of the MEfUANICS’ INSTlTUiyB 


life. Lastlv came tlie great ages of eombiiiatioii, when the w* mjs ov/iivcume 

fiill developing poncra of the irnmnti inicllcct only produced in LiV6rp<^: and also of tiic firttt S01lv££ of 
iftventiwis like that of gunpowder, and collected hosts against the LEEDS REDEMPTION SOCIETY. 


this destnietire madueas Dfwhet'was called eivihra^ tnan. But 
tile last thirty yraiS bad changed the whole scene; had viiidi- 
eated anment priqiheey; hod Te-ratdtiiahed foith in Christianity, 
by showing ttat it ilwy did tcnirio. improvement; and bad 


" An acrount of * 

TIll^ RAJAH OF SATTARA, 
froBi the ^en*o® Geortfe Thompson, nill appear in 
the ncdct number. ‘ 


rated ancicBt priqibrry ; boa re-raMiuanea miui inunrivtiantty, the nptt uumoer. ‘ 

* ly showing that it itiwy did tcniT lo. improvement; and bad , —--- - . — . 

fixed itacir, with all its humanking. influeaers, d^ in the tiTORttlltfi. 

human mind. The age of chivriiy WM^q ; »'»“'« "8r «f British Museum closed. By W. 3. Fo*._ !-- So' 

rteam_wnsrome,--theagrof8tMin-ci^nry; of stconi-paffcetij j p ^ Herollecwlone ' BW John Bowring. xl.*. Sl». 


Free Trtdr Rerollecoione ' Bp John Bowring, xl.*. MJr, 

, No. 1.—Tuscany find Rome.. SI 

any oar of wliieh wag a cheap evcluuigo for nU tiio ages of A Few Dm’ Tour in the OdniwaM. fit Wltllain Howltt....... SS 

rhivalrr lint together. • The Flint alld Hart Mstrnnahip. BySHvorpen. (eeaeMcA) SS 

Mr. llowitl then contrasted the rhnrTotcrs of Qneen tU’Valieth' PtcMhlag Epidemie ofjlsreden. By Mary llowitt SI 

and of ftucen Victoria, as evidences of the striking advimtages Wnvat.— ‘ * _ _ „ ^ 

of eiviliration. JllKahidli, ns proved nnder the bauds of hrstelf. 9? 4J 

and her ministers in ournrehives,with all lierthmc andJihilifieiL The Verdtetof the Poor. By Edward Yonl.. 41 

wascpvercd wiUi the inf.imy of the most systematic political V'LnsBT Notirnt 

iniui?erii,xP™'?"*“*®"t among them, tlevtof the Iksittish (lueen. ft'evaGo" SjGie I'rojde, Moi^, Instrnotlonal, and Serial. 

Victoria, on tlie other hand, living a life of domcitirpeace and Ilev. Tliomas Mlluier.,.X*.j|~.~....».~.~«~^^...... ss 

bnnuony beforo the iwlimi, and tn whiwc nimd a political mup^ ulih 

fliT woiUd be as incoucenablo as it would be revc^g to tlie ^ t^ane ral Interes t and p opular Progress . 9 ^ 

®S®: „ . « J !• t 1 A ^ Ai. 1 l*Hiiw»oby Rkkam* XJieAVi of Ps»k‘nHteae, HWberV. In thfi ftririinf 

For all thne evidriioea of vonnotfal auvancf, tho sprakei; at. Man. uitfistra, fthmPmiimf oarft. nm. ransa. nrfod suvhhil 
then drew the ^t auguries rftlm n.i«d piogrebsofthe future }® ■ 

Hud of nuuip quotiiig Teunysou 8 Ipies “ ^ 


ia til# of St. Niehnlai OfakWi In ti<r ritf of Londsm. and pitMi fth fi l 
fur tbfllPinprlator to WriMAM LoratTg )7I» XConn of Sun«y Stmt.) , 
btrApIs—Bauvdave Jatiury I6| tatf. 
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HOWITT’8 JOURNAL. 



A FEW DAYS’ TOOK IN TUB ODBNW^Ll). 

• Vi \riM.iAH nayrrat, 

(Cantinnedfrump. SO.J 

Fbom tUis place we went over hill and tallcy toa’arde 
Rodenetein, the scene of the Legend of tho Wild llnnts- 
mop. At noon we sate down under a large old oak on 
u tnid hill-side, scattered with a tew such trees, nud with 
great masses of rock. It was most intensely hot. 1 
look otF my knapsack, and we made a re^ng-placc of a 
block of ^nitc at the foot of the tree. Below ns was 
an .extensive prospect, and almvc ns a-raugc of becuk- 
wood stretching for miles We were now not far distant 
froiS^the abodo pf the Wild Hunter, and the country 
seemed kiat of ^e clmtuctcr for such on inbabitaut. To 
' reach ib)donstela,.the ipmains of an ancient castle, it 
was necestHuy, hoii&er, to traverse those woods; and 
when somewnat mashed we ptunget^ int^ them with 
Chat intent^;' A church baiF been pointed out to us 
Jrom a dlstMMsj; adiich We mnst pass; towards this we 
endeavoured to ste^ our connse through the wobds. and ITungarian, but never English. So gratify her, we 
We found these, howfyciv of great extent. All track spoke a few sentences, at whidi she lifted up her hands 
soon vanished, and around us was only one deep ant^ and n^ycs, and cxcIaimc(l>,"Nonrferharr—extraordinary ! 
solemn shade, tho lofty illlars of beech bole*, and the We told her we w.anted to go to econo of the 
‘thick canopy of their nodds. Below, the earth was Wild llimtsnum; and asked her if they ever hoard him 
brown with withered leaves, and Scattered with great now, and whether she believed in the legend. “ Uod 
picco8*of Tpcfc opverud With‘vivid green moss. Here and forbid!" sliu exedaimed, coming clcAe to im; and with 
there the presence of bogs was indicated by the pal$ ber Unger emphatiealiy aiding her expression, said, 
green of the noU-mc-tangere (touch-me-not), wish its “ lilou eine hnnemBUilutuf—eine hauem BitdungF '— 
yellow iloWets;% plant whose name gave a stgniiicant A peasant's (pvention, a peasant's invention I 
caution^ for when it' grvsv was treacherous footing. She then informed us that she was a isridow; had 
After half an hour’s progress, though confident of ggiRg been a widow thirteen years, and had four sons, one of 
in the right direction, the s<wnc was solemn and im- wliom w.os a civil engineer; one a tutor in a family ; 
presslvc. There was no outlet risildc, hut one inter- one a student at some ncigldtouring university; and (lie 
minable waste of shade and deep silence. W6 began youngest—^the young man licfore us--the schoolniastcr 
atmo.st to repent having ventured through these im- of this vilhi.ge. That sl^ lived near Ihumsladt, and 
known woods, when we heard the suap])ing of a dry was come to ace this son and the ongiieer at tlie 
stick, then a human voice, and in the far shade dc^ed ncighbourmg dorf of Gumper. “ Of course you’ll go to 
an old W'oman in the dark dress and cap of the conutry, Gumper 1” said she. No, why should wo go to Gumper! 
with two children with her. What was there remarkable tberc 1 "Tho^|p is my son,” 

The old a;oman undertook to guidejts th'rongh the was l^er conclusive reply. 
w|^. ^he and her two grandchildreit went silently on, Tliis singular and %ely woman then set on and 
*liere and there picking up a stick, and thon^Iidtiig on ridienlcd the country dialec^ of the Odenwaid, with 
again, beckoning us to follow and to avoid the mora.sscs. much fun and ranuine humour. She wanted to know 
Through the deep shade, and the wilixfod rustling what the Wild Hunter was called in English; and then { 
leaves, they went on and on, threading the nionisscs, made many ludicrous attempts, but in vain, to pro- | 
striding front stone to stone, and silently letckuning us nonnee it. TJie she .could nut make anything of, till | 
to follow^- There appeared n^ bounds to the wood.s,and ht la.sl she made the extraordinary discovery, that site 
our silent, gliding conduetur seemed for all the world must put her tongue against her teeth to make this 
like an Indian guiding us out of the depths of an i>ceuliar sound. When she hod still tried to master this 
American forest. At length wc caught a glimpse of 2 >hnisc for sonic time in vain, ber son shouted out as in 
light, and deemed we wore emerging from the wood, contempt of her inability, “ Ach I es ist, the mhle 
but it was only an opening in which the sun blazed on hoiitrnr and both .ho and his mother were quite 
the stones, till they shVino dazzling ^nd white as snow, triumphant at his amazing snccoss. 

Wc still had to g(i on and ou Anon our conductor As shewastgoing toOumpr, and as ourtvay lay for 
disappeared aftiong tltickcts, and wd followed, tracing some distance 4n the same direction, she requested per- 
hor through bow, and aii||ngst rocks and houghs, till missmn to accompany us so far, and speedily appeared 
at once we emerged in a croft, an(| with the village witli her parasol in one hanj), and her little basket on 
church standing before ns. her arm. ready to set out.. ^ 

On ofieriug our ancient guide a picec of money, wit^i ^nr walk was a most Iieantifni one, o'Nir high, wild, 
our heartiest thanks for our guidance, she shqjtik her and nackygronnd, on the hill-side, with the beech woods 
head, folded her hands, and said, jVctn, dam hm irh of Neunkirehen atiove ns, and views below, through 
nirJii" Nw.I cannot do that; “Be iet kHn gtUer (Christ opepinw fti the nills, over a vast landscape, with tjic 
dereinenr'remtknHiMaweinfim WitMt hel/en vfollte” beautiful castle of ].^chtcnstcin not far below us, and 
—He is no good Christian taat would nof^ help a the castle Bhrenlierg on its hill in the for distance, 
stranger out of a wood. It was an Jnslance of disin- Our vivacious guide and her son went on talking of 
terested 'goodness, t)fat we did not expect even in this a ‘variety of matters, telling ns the names of the plants 
ou^f-lihe-world region-even in the heart of the Oden- and of the villages in sight, and inquiring whether I 
imi ; dint (11 our entriuities wefli in vain; she would was a nobleman, er a mordant—one of the ministry, 
only with US," finegliictseligf.JteiHe" —a hapfiy juiimey or what else. * * 

—and disappeared in tho woods, leaving us imt just ^iiao Afterdesecuding Uie next hill, she directed us how to 
to put the money into the band of one of her grand- find the llodenstein, and took a regretful adieu, seeming 
children, who appeared more eonformablu in iiis desires to stand on thg hill-side where we left her, and hold an 
to the wishes of the present generation. . earnest talk with her son, before they proceeded onward. 

At this dorf, or village, ijf Nennkirchen, we entered Wo entered tho woods in which Rodenetein, the 


the public-house, to get a pint of wine, and some rest 
after our fatiguing walk through the wood; and the 
jaro arrival of strangers in that solitary place -was 
/lufficiently indicated by a curious fact. Bouedy W we 
seated ourselves, when in bounced a young feUow, in the 
somewhat picturesqilaAress of a student. With a ftmiliar 
nod he saluted us, informed us that it was very .warm, 
of which wc had hod only too much proof, and took 
his scat opposite to gaze at us. Then entered a woman 
of aiiout forty—a light, active woman, with the look of 
a town about her, with a cap on, trimmed with pink 
ribbons, a worked collar, and smart apron. She made 
no iicsitation in saying ^ we were from a 

distance; and being assured of twt, lud, that perhaps 
wc were from some foreign couhtiy; assured of that 
too, she inquired, wo it from France) No. From 
England ‘1 Yes, " Wonderful I” she exdiumcd; “liow 
far ofiT I” She brought a ctiatr, and seated herself, imd 
I nronled to hear all aliout England; and to hear English 
I spoken. She had heard, she said^ Dutch, andsFrench/ 
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remainB of the castle of the Wild Hunter, lies. Tlio 
uatrance to these woods is rarticularly beautiful. It 
was new the ontraneo toarweyshut in by high wooded 
hills. The sun was getting low, but nut so low as to 
prevent its lighting up pur path with a ruddy glow.* 
The way was over a rocky traek; the green valley lay 
below us, and above ns the boecn woods, which clothe 
these hills for miles. The green boughs hung front the 
wood-side, over a short green turf, enriehed by those 
summer flowers, that grow pretty much here as in 
JSiigland ; the maijoram, the wild carrot, here and 
there a crimson piuk, and a stem of tho_ ^Idcn-rod. 
Around us, in various he^hts and positions, stood 
masses of roi^, some, of them almost hidden by trees; 
and the domatis hung its festoons from the branches 
around. It was a plime of solemn beauty and repose, 
that could not bo passed without our sitting dowg on 
o^ of masses of Bt»ue, saying how beautiful it 
would be thought in the neighbourhood of some town ^ 
•England; how much it would bo exhibited and fro- 
qnonled; and Wren, how strange it seemed that we, 
who, in our childhood, read repeatedly, with a solemn 
interest, the ballad of the Vitili Hunter, without a 
dream that wn should ever be on the spot, were then 
actually upon u ! Such Ihoughls enhance the pleasure 
of such a moment. We gazed with a still pleasure on 
the glistening green woods on the opiHwite side of the 
I; valley, rose up, and went on. The path pnaaseded along 
the woo(^ still near the bottom of the valley, butnever 
descending into it. Like the woodsjve bad passed in the 
afternoon, ws3 found this extensive ; and th^sun suddenly 
dropping behind the mountains, cast a Hlia<Ic through 
it tiiat was particularly solemn. We had again around 
us one wide view of the silent and grey stems of 
trees, the green canopy almve, the brown floor of dead 
loiivcs below. Here and theip started up great rucks, 
lialf shrouded in trees, and all was silent as the tomb. 
As wo went onward, that “ brown horror,” as Pope calls 
it, of the woods gradually deepened. W^ descended 
into deep gjens, only to ascend opt of them again, and 
to find ourselves still withont view of or outlet to Itodcii- 
stcin. We came at ksngih to ^wild mass of rock’boluw 
us, called the Wilde Widhdumeleiu, or the Stone of the 
LittleWild Woman, from the legend that it is the haunt 
of a brownie in the shape of a little woman, that at times 
comes ont when some one is late wiihJiiR harvest, and 
cute the corn, or binds the sheaves after the rcaiiers, 
with amazing rapidity, and astonishca them with tlK 
quantity of work that is dune. 

The scene at that hour almost authenticated the 
legend to oiir«feclings; it was sombre and impressive 
in the extreme. Around us rose Iboso vast woods, 
below us sunk Uiat deep and secluded y^cy^ Here 
were the haunted rocks of rustic suitcrstitiou, looking 
dark and fit for supernatural Itabitatiou; and on the 
other hand strctclicd the profound and ehadofly solitude 
of th^wood, which the melancholy note of one single 
wood-pigeon made only uytre sulitary. Mary besought 
that we might bastcn%ut of this place, for it oflccted 
I her beyond depression with m^e and apprcheusioiL 'We 
: pushed on, and descending rapidly into the vaUcy, all 
at once among the tall trees stood the mins of n^cn- 
stein. * • 

They are in a spot thoroughly beCtting the legend. 
They lie in a sort of cove in the ude of the bill, where 
that deep and secluded valley l>ccomc8 somewhat wider, 
and leaves a space of meadow-ground in the bottom. 

' All around it tower up beech woods which cover tha 
whole hill for miles. It stands in a hollow, shroud^ 
by trees, yet nolf at thc^bottom of the valley. Still 
lower down, but hidden from it, stands the Bawr-lutf, 
or farm-house belonging to it, and where in former ages 
the array of the Wild Hunter has bgen heard going 
out when war was approaching, or coming in when 
peace was about to return. The. immediate vicinity of 


the castle consists of orchardsand shrubbery-walks, laid 
out by%bo proprietor, and inclosed between close rows 
of fir-trees, so that they are very secluded; and tarious 
flights of rustic steps and winding ascents conduct you 
around the ruins, and lead you to every side of it. The 
greater part of one tower, and various walla remain. 
The lower part of the tower is open on one side, and, 
like all such places in Germany, has a table and bendhes, 
so that parties coming thither can bring their refresh¬ 
ments and '(ake them there. A wooden staircase on 
tlie outside I^s to an upper story, which was locked 
up, but where, no doubt, uy getting the key from the 
house, parties could sit and refrosn tbcmsclvos whilst 
ttfty enjoyed a view over the still meadows belovw«iid 
of the orchards behind, and the great woods all around. 
We passed under the arch of one of the dungeons, an 
arch of rude stones, the ends ofawhich were left de¬ 
pending of varjpus lengths, as they happened to be, 
and theu*(imcended tosthc farm,*whero an old .man 
who sate at the door sharpening his scythe, ss thp 
Gesmans in their economy do, not by grinding it away, 

' but by hammering it out og a Ifttle anvil, directed us 
, the way to Ituichclsbcim, the village at w hich we were, 
to pass the night. It was not till we had descended 
the valley a runsidcrable vAy that we could get a 
glimpse of the walls of this scat of one of the moat 
singular and stijklug traditions of Germany aaeid its 

jWoods. 

G# this legend, which is doveullv believed by the 
pcasantr}’ of Ucrm.wy, and which ngares in the pages 
of many of their poets, a i^rd ^r bs'e" may perhaps bo 
•kid. Tlic tradition is this:—in former times tHlrc lived 
at this Castle of Itodc^lein a proud mid lawless Earl, 
who, on one particular Sunday momiiig, took it inS> 
his h(%d to ride s-himting. People tried to dissuade 
him, but in vain; he called forth his pack of fierce dogs, 
which were the terror of the country, and, putting his 
horn to his mouth, blow a trcmeudm.B blast to summon 
bis followers. 

No sooner had this hem sounded, than two strangers, 
api>arelcd for hunting, rode up, the en^ on his nght 
hand, and the q|her on his left. The oqp on his right 
was It fair young man, with a mild countcnancdTaiftr^RR 
mounted on a white horse; thc^othcr was ns dark and 
ficree-lookii|g as the Earl himself, and his 6tc;cd was 
coal-black. Tlio Earl and bis attendants set forth, gal¬ 
loping acapss the country, and soon started a large 
stag, which kept them in full pursuit, l^fore long 
they came to cornfields. * The poor iKsasants, whose only 
hope for the year lay iii the narvests of these fields, 
come forth, and besought the Earl; by all that was'boly, 
to change his career, and nut despoil figr ever tiicm- 
selvcs and their diiidron. The fair hunter on the 
Earl’s right ham^ prayed him ho listen to the cry of the 
people, whilst the dark one did alh he conld to inflame 
his pitiless uatufe. The chase sped on, tmmiiling tlic 
com into dust, and the weeping peasants railed upon 
Heaven for vengeance., A li ttlc farthch on, and they came ' 
to where a youn{f man was herding e;nws, in the ncigh- 
bonrbuod of a xillagc. They wore the cows of the 
Vidows and orpmns, and many of them had calves. At 
sight'of the fierce dogs the cows were terrified, and the 
dugs sprang upon several of them. The vouug man 
prayed the Bari to call them off, as they were tlie cows 
ef tho^koor widows fatherless, and were all theif 
wealth in this world. Again the two stranger hunters 
acted as before, and the ^rl, iuffiriated at the audacity 
of the cowherd, urged the dogs onward: the cows were 
killed, and the pourtiierd was loft dead ]i|(cwiif civile 
bloody field. After this tjtcy came to a wood where a 
,piqps hermit dwelt, who, seeing this man of wrath im<^ 
crocUy approaching, went forth to meet him, with 
words of exhortation on bis lips. Again the fair hunter 
spoke in vain; and the Earl, rmsing his hunting-whip, 
began to cli«stia« the hen^t for his presumption. But 
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ia an ittntant all was changed I The presoq^ had 
become the past, and a long, awfnl (htnn li^ before the 
From that moment,monnted on Us nei 7 hunter,' 
he was doomed to ride, until the dqr of the last iadg- 
ment, with ali hU dogs in full career, chasing ww a 
spectral stag, and driven onwud by avenging spirits. 
From that time he has been the harbinger of woe and 
war; and in seasons of public calamity and distress is 
believed to be heard issuing forth at midnight with 
the speed of the whirlwind, and the cry of (wc^ horns 
and honnds. 

The most entire fidth exists in the minds of the^ 
nnedac^ted peasantry in this omen; and the year after 
we made our little todr in the Odenwald, when there 
was a general exdtemcnt regarding a war with France, 
it was firmly believed among the people that it would 
take place, because mlny inhabitants of the Odenwald 
had hearif the going forth of the Wild Hunteijan. 

Beichelsheim, where we passefi the night, is a regular 
rCstic village: heavily built, ill paved, and dirty, as 
sneu places generally •are. Here, at seven o’clock % 
the evening, we sow the Arine which had been out 
hnder the ctoge of the swineherd, in the woods and ' 
stubbles, come scamperiiig into the villago'like so 
many greyhounds. They wanted nobody to take them 
home: Jjiut some ran down one street, and some down 
another; hero one tnrnod into a yard, and there one 
into another. All seemed eager to get home, as though 
they had the prospect oT a good supper. ISuly in*the 
morning the swi&olierd was blowing his bom to collect 
them agc.in; and ofit ef tboK' different yards they eamc I 
reluctantly, driven by boys to the general herd. Ueeso | 
ate driven out and bronght hoidh in the same manner, 
twice a day; and as wo passed through some pf tlic 
villages, we mot geese by thousands, half running and 
half flying down the streets, with open beaks, as if 
parched with thirst, or oat of breath with running 
heme. 

From this place we set out on the following morning 
in a bauer'g or peasant’s wa^n, with a conple of heaps 
of straw, andt a couple of sacks stuffed with the same 
our driver occupying one sa& and heap and 
we the other. In thlc way, nowover, we had a^ost 
delightful drive to Erboch, at about fifteen miles dis¬ 
tance,'over a part of tho Odenwald as wilt as any wo 
bad passed, less cultivated, having larger patches of 
heath, and tracts of dark Scotch fir, with heib and there 
'a boy cnmlcing bis whip after his herd of swine. 

Wo passed the castle of the Oiaf von Fiirstcnan, 
near Michclstadt, a picturesque old place, and reached 
Erbach at noon. This place, inae^ndently of its 
pleasant situfition in a more open and cultivated country, 
IS celebrated for the cattle of the Qnff (or Count) von 
Erb^, in which thc^ lute count, with great exertion and 
expense, made a very mfo and valtyible collection of 
arms, armour, i&d anti^cs. In one large hall, called 
thcRittersaiti, or ^nigHvsIIall, are thearms and armour 
of some of the most celebrated heroes of Germany. 
Amongst tire armour is that of OOtz von Berlichingcn, 
Wallenstein, Gnstavus Adolphus, the^q^lebzated king of 
Sweden, Franz Sichingen, etc. These suits of armour 
are fitted on lay-figuree^ with faces painted as much as 
possible after tho likenesses of the respective owners, 
BO that yon seem to have thed^ual mm bef(y« you. 
There are sixteen of these, and varions figures on horse¬ 
back in the attitude and habiliments of the tour¬ 
nament. Some of them with the most grotesque horns, 
wim^ and other bearings on tiunr helmets; one helmet, 
lnw4^aq>r(uenting the face of a iog. The shields and 
swords of other knights hung aloft wiUi thrir esentoheons. 

' The windows of this hiA are emblazoned with ritjh 
painted glassy apd altogether it is one of the most 
striking and complete halls of old romance that can bo 
imagined. In a small chapel adjoining, are the todibs 
ofSsinhard and Emma, the fonnden of thq fionily. 


Eglnhaid was the leeretaiy of Charlomagne^ md Emma 
his daughter, whom he gave him with the possesrion of 
Hichelstadt. Thrir portraits hang likewias ia^'lsige 
femily galleiy in the castle, with a nnmbar cf othm 
l^ere m also what is called the Otioehr Xammer, vt 
armoury, whidi oontaina a very fine coUeoUon of anna 
of all countries, eapeeioUy of gnn^ mai^ of whidh are of 
exqniaite woifanuiahip; tlum ate also anna naed in 
the chase, and numhere iff tho honu of deer, with the 
date and place of their being ktiied, aa for inatancs, 
the gun with which the countoas ^ot the forty ataga. 

Not the least worthy of inspeiMion is the room of 
claaaical antiquities, in whldi an many fine atatnea and 
bnata of Greeks and Bomani^ esperially tho statue of 
Tr^an sitting, one of Hadrian, and one of Mercury aa a 
child, a most adminCile thii^, foil of charaetoriatie 
life find spirit; a bust of Sclpio Africanna, of Titus, 
Antoninus Pius, etc. etc., withSi great number of Romrn 
nfUitaiy antiquitios, standards, helmets, aworda, bottiea, 
and other eartlien vessels; the complete armoAr of a 
Homan soldier, a fine set of Etrurian votes, etc. 

While we were in tho Kittersaal, a company of ladies 
came ta, and sate down tfi coffee. They bad, lin itil Ger¬ 
man ladies, their work-baskets with theaOi and seemed 
preparing for a pleasant afternoon of work and chat. 
Inquiring: who they were, tlie man who showed us tho 
room said they were the Countess vo& Erbach and her 
friends. The countess was an old Imt an active and cheer¬ 
ful looking lady; and the simplicity of her tife^ t^ing 
coffee tiius aftor a dinner at one o’dodc, and sitting to 
work in this grand old Itittersaal, was veiy Striking and 
amusing in its difference from XAglish life. We had a 
letter to Mademoiselle Rouse, a Ii^y residing ■mith the 
countess, and mentioning the circumstance to the man, 
"Here she is,’’ ho said, and immediately stepped across 
the room to the ladies a^d informed her. Hhe imme¬ 
diately came forward to take the letter, whidi was from 
her friend tho Countess KilinanBegge,8ndin tho politest 
manner insisted on going over the house with ns. 

(Tb be wniinued.) < 


THE-BAJA OP SATTARA. 

„aT ozoME suovrsoE. 

, Is tho vicinity of the holy city of Benarei, on ihe 
banks of ,tho fa^famed Ganges, resides an Ubutrions 
Hindoo prince whose name is PuasAvn Suo. This 
prince once eat upon tho throne of Battsta, but is now 
a state prisoner, and subustz on the stipend paid him 
by the British Government, to whom he is in captivity. 


bravery effected tho deliverance of the Mabrattas from 
the yoke id th9 Mahometan emperors iff Delhi, and who 
beame tne fofindor of the Mahratta empire, subse¬ 
quently ruled over by the Rqjas of Sattam, ow thoir 
PeiehTOB, or prime miniitees. Sivqjee died in 1680. 
Tl^ Mogul emperor, AnrangzeN, bom the highest tes¬ 
timony to his ability when he said, " Siv^ wasagreat 
captaiti, and thcfonly man who has had the manage¬ 
ment to raise a new kingdom while I have been endea- 
vooring to destroy tiie ancient sovereigntiee of India. 
My arzuee luvo been employed against him for nineteen 
years, yet,’heverthelees, his Stote has always been 
incressing.’’ 

The kuhratta empire was finally broken np by the 
British power in 1817, at whidi time Pnrtanb Sing, , the 
rightfol possessor of the tbiq;^, a youth of eighteen, fell 
into the hands iff the oonqnerors. It wu deaned alike 
doe to his hereditary rank, and the feeUngs of the 
Mahtattss, to assign to the yoimg prince a Umltod te^ 
ritoiy, consistiiKm a piwtion of the great empire won 
by Ae swotde of his anoestors; and he was aeeordingly 
placed on tho throne of the principality of SOttora, a 
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pravlnco idtiuted about a hundrod miles below Bombay, 
va the western coast of India. In consequence of hu 
inaxpeHenoe in matters of state, a British officer was 
appointed to manage his a^ira. This genUemaa soon 
reported to the Bombay Ooremment (to iriiich the 
pnncipality of Sattua was subordinate) that the Baja 
was mily oompotent to undertake the administration of 
the country ; and aeeordingiy he assumed the entire 
mle^ imder tho orersight of the same .offioer, who 
imnained in the capacity at Beddent or Ambassador at 
his Court. 

AJl went on wail for serenteen years. The Baja was a 
model for the study of princes. He was frugal, tem¬ 
perate, just, m>d beneficent. He was the sealoua pro¬ 
moter of education amongst all elaaaes of the people. 

He eolleoted his taxes witii mildness, and made his ter- gimated. 
ritory the most flourishing portion of India. Hofliber- On his ntui 
ally patronised all imprffirements of sh usefol character, an agent qf bit 
and'mroted large sums from his own income for pubKc. and also lo rrai 
workafoalcnlated to benefit the people. The Beridents mont. On thi 


snccessirely appointed at his Court wore continually 
sending reports to their superiors of the exemplary uid 
enlightened conduct of the^qja, and tho ~ 
OovemmenisCrom year to year reprmented the prince 
to the Court of Directors of the East India Company, as 
a ruler pre-eminent for his personal yirtues and wise 
administration. *At last the Court of Directors unani¬ 
mously Toted tiunr distinguished ally a present of a 
splenud sword, which was accompanied by a flattering 
letter, assuring the Biya that the course ho had uni¬ 
formly pursued through a period of eighteen year^ had 
insplM the Directors with sentiments of the highest 
admiration and the most sincere esteem. 

** India Bottw, SSth December, 1835. 

*' Year HirimcH, 

" We have been highly gialilie^y the information, ftom Ume 
to time tiBimmltted to ui by ou^oremment, on the enhjeet of 
your Highnees’e eaemplary fulfliment of the duties of that derated 
situation, in which it has pleased Proridence to pl^ you. 

“Aooune of conduct lo euitabie to your Highneu'e exalted 
station, and lo well calculated to proiyote the proaperity of your 
dominlone, and the happineaa of your people, as that which you 
hare rriicly and uniformly puraued, while it reflccta tin higlieat 
honour on your charoAer, baa imparted to our minds feeiinga of 
unqnaliBed aatiafaction anp pleaanre. The liberality also which 
you hare displayed in executing, at your own cost, ynrloua public 
works of great utility, and which haa ao Justly raised your reputa¬ 
tion in the eyes of the princes and'people of India, gives you an 
additional claim to our approbation, respect, and applause. 

" Xmptaased with these sentiments, the Court of Directors of the 
East ladn Company have unanimously resolved to transmllelo 
yon a sword, which will be presented to you through the Govern¬ 
ment of Bombay, and which wt trust you will receive with satis¬ 
faction, ae a token of their high eeteem and regard. 

“ Wtt^ aincey wishes for your health and prtiaperity, we sub¬ 
scribe ourselves, in the name of tho Court, 

" Your Highness’e most fUtbfitl Mends, 

'* (Signed) W. S. CxAun, Ch^rmaa. 

" i. B. Cannae, Deputy-Chairman.” 

About the time tito sword was voted, amispudorstand- 
ing occurred between the Bsja and tko Govcrumenl of 
Bomfeav. The cause was thisthe treaty whiclb placed 
the Bqfa oa the throim, secured to him the reversion of 
a number of veiy prodnotive jagheers, (or feudal 
eelates, whiob, in the event of the incumbent’s dying 
wititont issue, were to lapse to hing and become por¬ 
tions of his tenitoiy, together pith the revenues 
yldded bytiiem. The Bombay Qovemment put a dif¬ 
ferent eonstmetion on the tigaty—one which would 
hare gdven them these estatca. On thbBqja'a sove¬ 
reignty over these poascraions being called in qnation, 
he snh^ttod the ease to the decluon of the Ciourt of 
Direoton, and at same time consented to abide by 
tho opinion vriifoh the ^mcr of the treaty, the Hon. 
Mr. Blphinstone,* or any one of the previous Besldents 
at his court, then in Eng^d, might give on the snb- 
^t. On tiie S4th Septraiber, 1834, the Oburt of 
Directota seat out a despatch to Bombay, rantaining a 
dqeisimi in the Bi^a’s figvonr, and dire^iag that that 
deoition diould he oommuaieated. It arrived in Bom- 


his notice, and requested to know if any deckion had 
anired. The Govemm withhold from. the Bi^'a the 
knowings of the decision which had been in hu own 
possesuon for several weeks, sad advised him tOji^w 
np another statement of his claims, promoting to tians* 
mit it to England without delw. Another statement 
waa prapari^ and sent to the Government of Bombay, 
but it was never transmitted to England. In Hay, 
>1830, (one year after,) the Bqja saw the Governor again, 
%pd questioned bim on the subject; the answers were 
evasive dad deceptive; and the Biya, penetratlS^ the 
excuses of the Govoraor, left his presence indignant and 
l^iaraated. 

On his ntum to Sattara, tlio Xqja resolved to send 
an agent qfbieiown direct to Loifdon, to state his case, 
and also u represent the conduct or the Bombay Owotn- 
mont. Ou this design becoming known to the autho- 
rfties, evoiy efibrt was uaed tp induce the Bi^a to 
abandon his intention, bntewithout effect. It then be¬ 
came nocesaary to ensure the fiulure of the agency, by 
reportiflg the B%|a, previoiwly, to the Directors, as 
engaged in treaaonable pniweea agunst the British 

S ower in India. While tho Bigawas busy preparing 
ocumenta to send by his envoy, a plot was hatched. 

> There were two instruments ready made to the hands 
of the Bombay Government. Tho Bqja's only brother, 
next in succession, a man of dissolute habits and 
tiaUorons mind; and a Biahmii^ofigimt, but j^erverted 
Aleuts, who bad conceived an inveterate hatred of the 
B^a, in consequence ef being denied .a high situation 
at court. These men, in concert with certain other 
abandoned cbaiacton, induced two native soldiers 
belonging to a British regiment to appear before their 
officers, and depose that they had boon taken in disguise 
to the palace of the Kqja at midnight, and had been 
admitted to an interview, at which tho B%|a had avowed 
hia partnership in a conspiracy with certain of the 
principal native chiefs to drive the BritiiJi out of Indio. 
The depositiona of these aoldiera reach^ thj Bjmb^ 
Govbmment on the 11th of Se^emLer,1836, and oiTtllb 
IStb a despatch waa sent to me Court of Directors, 
informinglthem that there was no room to doubt that 
the Bqja was in league with the native princes of Indio, 
to overthiow the British power. The Bqja, profoundly 
{gnonmt of what had transpired, sent his a^ni to Eng¬ 
land at tho latter end of Octolier, to be Told on his 
arrival that his master was a traitor. 

The charge having been preferred, it was requisite 
that (he Ittya should be convicted; and the British 
Besident at dik Court received from the Governor of 
Bombay^ privgto paper, insfhictiim him to take mea- 
snies to entrap the Btya. ffhatfomccr spumed to do 
tho infiunous wJrk assigned him. Whereupon, two in¬ 
dividuals, from amongst tho oonfideutial friends of the 
Governor, were selected to act as seCret commiasionorB, 
in coidnnction wiA the Besident al Sattara, to inquire 
, into the truth^f the charge. In the meantime, how¬ 
ever,, the Britilh Political Agents at tho eonrts with 
whi^ the ]^a was alleged to he intriguing, had re- 




the ixd^uiry, deeminglt neoesaaiy, in his own words, to 
justify the statement he had sent to England. The 
secret commiasion sat. . The wifotesaea called to prove 
the interview with the Baja were tho two soldiers, and 
a menial aervant. 9ne soldier swore tha^the jpte^iew 
took place np eteira; that ^e Baja wore lua usual dress; 
ai}d that when they entered a woman was present, whp 
rose and watt away. The other soldier swore, that the 
interview waa down sUura; that tho Baja was naked to 
his waist; and entering he waa perfectly alone. 

The menial swore tnat ^e meeting took place in the 
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open chohe, or inner court of the palace. Tho tam com- 
mi'uioncrfi, selected by the Oovomor, found the Rua I 
guilty. Tho third, the Resident, Qcnoral Tiodwick, dc-' 
dared the eridencen mass of prevarication and penury. 

Thu supreme Qovemment of India deemed the re 
port of the Commissioners Snsnfflciently supported by 
cviibnee. The Bombay Government resolved, fdr their 
own Bakes, that the Ui^a should not be restored to&voor, 
and proceeded, therefore, to prefer other charges; but 
in oMer to render them more sneccssful vr their result 
than the farmer one, which had broken down, removed 
General Lodwick from his post, and appointed Colonof 
Ov 4 j]p, one of tho Commissioners who had found the 
Ui\ja guilty. This person was for three years Mclosively 
employed in secret endeavours to criminate the R^ja. 
The whole of his transactions have boon recently brou^t 
to light, and a morb revolting cx})oHure of the arts ^ 
sprted to in Indio, tfk effect the destruction af^the native 

S rlnccB, is not to be found, evoft in the guilty annate of 
Iritish proceedings in that country. 

Throughout the u'holo of tins period, the Ihya w,-ts 
kept in profound ignoranlic of all tho moitsures of tho 
Government. Aware, however, by tho imprisonment 
and snboriuttion of his feiends and Bcrvant«,'’<,hat his 
dotvnfal was determined on, ho n^in and again offered 
to relipqiiish his kingdom, craving only permission to 
be heard in his own defence, and to' have the oppor¬ 
tunity of proving his entire innocence. This was denied/ 
At last, in 1S39, the lUja was called upon to nAmit 
the truth of thr& of the charges brought a^iust him, 
aud promised, on thisiconditien, that his crimes should 
be forgiven, and that the protection and favour of tlic 
tfritisk Qovernmen*. be again Extended to him. The 
Raja spurned the condition, aud demanded a trjal. A 
trial was refused; aud as a punishment—not for his 
alleged offence, but for his rqjeciion of the terms uffered 
—he was token naked from his bed at midnight, placed 
in a litter, and conveyed from the piilacc of his ances- 
tors, lie was afterwards carried across tho country 
nine hundred miles, to the place where he now resides. 
Tho whole of his property, private a-s well as state, 
Jpptscowfiscatcd. The estates, rc.specting whicli tho 
original dispute took place, were appropriated lly the 
Boiiil>ay Government. The Raja's unnatural brother 
was phi .'cd on the throne, but denied tho riight of ado^^ 
tion; and thus tho entire territory was secured, eventu¬ 
ally, (o the British Guvernmeut. * 

The Ri^i was followed into exile by twelve hundred of 
his faithful people, many of tiicm persons of rank ; all 
pivrerring to share his captivity, to remaining under the 
rule of his brother. Kvory event Which has subse¬ 
quently takdh place, has helped to demonstrate the en¬ 
tire aud absoluto innocence of this ii\jufod prince. The 
evidence against him, ^incc it has liacn called for aud 
priutod by parliament, hoA been proved to be a mass of 
foigery and p6rjury..tThe princi[ial witnesses have 
confo.ssed their gqilt. ^Thc pa.rtics guilty of fabricating 
papers, have given up the names of their employers, aud 
stated the same they received a.s their rewards. The 
intercepted correspondence of the Rtypand bis friendst, 
now public, shows only their honour and fidelity, and 
their perfect innocence of all connexion with the in¬ 
trigues alleged. Yet the Court of Directors, before 
wlium ail these facts have bcct{. laid bare, hayo sanc¬ 
tioned the iniquitous proceedings against the R^a, have 
protected every criminal whom it has i>ocn sought to 
bring to justice, and nave richly rewarded those of their 
own servants who arc most deeply implicated in the 
traSisactionste which we have remrred. 

Tlunk God I the Rqja has not been without friends. 
>A small but steadfast minority in the Court of .Di¬ 
rectors have done their duty. A still larger number 
in the Court of Proprietors, though a minority, have 
done theirs; and, more recentija the question oTthe 
Raja's treatment has been taken up out of doors; and. 


while we write, a vigorous course of agitation is being 
pursued, which we confidently believe will issue in a 
parliamentary inquiry into all the cireumstanodh of the 
ease. It is in the hope of contribnidng to this result, 
os well as to inform tho miitdsof our readers on matters 
relating to oontemporaneons evmts in India, that we 
have penned this brief sketch. 'That whiob tho friends 
of the Raja ask is what no human being with a spark 
of justice can deny. It is the right of every man, in 
every clime— the aiom to be nsAim ih bis owe beteecs. 

—♦— 

COMMENT ON LORD RODEN’S "LETTER TO 
THE GENTRY OP IRELAND,” 

^ BT*Vl. H. BOBEK. 

No ono will impugn the chenevolent motives and 
intentions of Lord Roden ; everybody will respect and 
applaud his humane feelings, and endeavours tuamelio-, 
rate the horrible condition in which.his country is 
placed at this moment. Nor should anybody question 
the practicability upoma large scale of the remedies he 
proposoH, lest it should be the means of doping ardour 
hir good In any degree, however small,'in any.locality 
of famine. Clare, Mayo, Galway, Waterford, Donegal, 
the Bay of Bautry, iiouth Rccn, Dingle, eta--in short, 
so many plat'cs ore in so shocking a state, that it would 
be an act of cruelty to object to any amount of relief 
that cuuld be givi^ to such sufferings. All honour, 
therefore, to die Earl of Rotlen, for all his good feelings 
and intentions, os well as his good deeds. 

There are several iiossages, however, in his Letter, 
against which I request permission to record my pro¬ 
test Lot us begin with the first sentence:— 

Tollyniorc-park. Dec. SB, IB46. 

“ My dear Fellow-rountrynien,—As a partaker w(th you in the 
great calamity with wliicli it liaa pJeaard Almighty (rod to riaitour 
country, by tge entire duatruction of the food of the people, 1 feel 
it to be llie duty of every man to endeavour, to tlie iitnniat of his 
power, to alleviate the augerings of tlioae about hiiu, by furniahlng 
infurmatioii ai to the means wliereby food may be obtained at a 
reasnni’ile price by our bumble hrctliruu of all ebuaes and denu- 
miiiatiuna." t ‘ 

Lord Roden is "a partaker in the great calamity.” 
Among tho lost accounts from Skiithercen (county 
Cork), 1 find the following. It is written by the B|ieciul 
reporter of thet7orJb Examinur, and its truth attested by 
^Ir. Dowring, a solicitor, and Mr. Wellply, a merchant, 
botli well acquainted wito tho locality and tho facts.) 

“ t have seen children reduced to akelctona, in lome inatancea; 
in utbera bloated beyond eapreaalon by hideoua dropay. and creep¬ 
ing around the damp wet floors of tlieir mlaerabl* cabins, and like 
tile meaner iirutea of the creation, unable to atand erect,-or even 
artienlate. In other Itoveia there were crawling, jabbering idlota, 
whom iftseaac and hunger had deprived both of atreii^li and 
reaaun, who regarded with horrible apathy their own aufluringa 
and the ptivationaof tlieir frieuda, and iuoked with unmeaning and 
inexpreaaivt couTimn.iiicea on thoac who approached to aflord them 
relief. There arcut present in the workhouac of Ekibbercen l,0aa 
intnaUT ; of these there are 1,1U in the fever hoapital, IBS Hi the 
inflrmsry, and there were ailmitteiLoh the last board-day 127.” (Of 
that number many have since died, acd many more are in a dying 
Btato Here is another picture:—) '* On enterii^, we found die 
lifeleaa Inxly of Sullivan, stretched upon a little atraw, pale, worn, 
and enKteialed, his eyes half closed in the Bleep of death, and his 
mouth gaping horribly, for he had Just expired. On the laniu 
wretched sop, and covered by tile same scanty clothing, we aaw his 
wife cxpiAig, the death rattle in her throat, her glased eye and 
distorted features betukening the auflietinga 'of her last mortal 
iigony. At thk fbet of thew dead and dying putvnta were atretebed 
four young and helpless children, prostrated by malignant fever, 
and faintly imploring for sbmething to moisten uieir parching lips. 
Sitting by s few sods of turf in the corner, was n iniserable-louking 
•girl, who only that day had risen off her fever bed, crying madly 
and frantically. She was the remaining daughter, and hod three 
times relapsed into fever. Witt. an cxpreaelan of grief and 
frenzy, she rushed out of the cabin, tearing her hair, ecreantng 
wildly—' My father and mother are dead—and 1 am left alone I"' 

In what kind or degrM is the Earl of Roden " a par¬ 
taker" of Utcseccalamities 1 The; are not uncommon 
eases of horror, painted up to create an effect. SiiqMar 
pictures of horror are but too common. 
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•* On entering this miaerable place, t saw on iulbnt, three or four 
years old, lying upon a imllet tk rotten stimw-^lU little limbs ex¬ 
tended In the riglalty of death, and its body scarcely covered by its 
scanty cfotlilng. At tJie further comer of the cabin was a sick 
childi about seven yean of ago, who had been obliged fur thrt'c 
nights to lie alongside its dead sister, and endure Uie cold aidl 
terror of contact with the lifeless clay. At ten o'clock on Saturday 
night, the hour at which' I entered, the wretched mother was 
abseiit, begging the price of a cojla to inter her child, and rescue i 
her only surviving daughter from contagion.*’ (The sumo eye- | 
witness goes to visit a patient in the dispensary, in company with 
the surgeon.) ** In the first house tb^ we entemd, virhieh hclcmged 
to a widow-woman named Sullivan, there were six childmn lying 
down togctiier In fever, the wretched motlier unable to provide 
them sustenance of any description. She declared to Dr. Donovan j 
that not one of them nad tasted a morsel of food since an early 
hour the previous morning, and that tliey had not a farthing or a | 
fknhlng'a worth to purchase oven the smallost quantity of bread.” | 
(I'he reporter gives statements of children and parents, the dead 
and the dying, in frightful abundance, and coiicfiidcs with the fol- j 
lowing, wnich vms ^ven by Dr Doniban In evidence.) ** Daniel | 
Donovan declarech, that ho know the wife of Jercniiah I.cary, of 
J^dgetoam, to have been fgr three days in labour, in a rooilcss 
Aass, aud on the day after her confincnicnt he saw her. whilst 
labouri^ under fever, begging aboiU Skibborecii; and he Aik 
within' Ae last fortnight known her tu ofl'er her only bed (*overiiig 
old coverlet-w4o a rag-collector, lor a few pence, whirh the 
latterrjt^uacd from an apprehension that It would spiead (>oiitjgion. 
'And ho Anther declarcth, thutwitliliLthe last week he has Keou the 
body of a man lying for days iiiitntmed<—that de< oinpOHigon haihi 
set in, and that#n the sanie wud (»f straw, two persunb. his son and 
dau ;hter, were stretched under Ute same sheet that covered th(‘ 
corpse.” 

I iiavc not caUed particular attention U> any part of 
the above detail, by mean, of Italic., or oUicr typogra¬ 
phical (^stance; one scntcuco i. nearly a. frigltlfiil a.' 
another. Calainitie., indeed ! ^'h^t words can he 

adcqiuite tg dcBvribo Huch HiilTcring. ! Jft what kind or 
degree can the Karl of Jioden be “a jiartakcr" in them? 
" i'amino,” exclaim, the worthy rector of Aghatlu, 
(another starving district,) “i. a word that doc. not 
dccrilie tlie inisuric. of thow: |)ooplo. Their joy of 
heart when 1 can give thmu even one .billing, or 
s quortca stone of Indiau^mual! <!od help them I 
The great majority are living on one nicai of tur¬ 
nips a day, aud often not tliat. Late 4n.t evening 
1 was in a house whpn the daughter came in with 
three tunflp., a gift from a ncighliour. The delight, 
the joy of them qjl at this unexpected proviclon for 
supper, was almost a light in the house.” _ 

With what difficultywill any well-conditioned indivi¬ 
dual, with all the comforts of life around him, lx: al.lc 
to .understand how a few turnips shoii^d possildy hriug 
jiw into a house like the coming in of a liright liglit I 
How should a no1)Icinau i)c able, wlictherin bed, or “.at 
table,* or Mxtted in hi. valuable lilirary, to understand 
it in its due force I Lord liodcu tells us liiat tho.se who 
do not residg among the moplo cannot duly estimate 
the nature and extent of their suiferings. Probably ; 
but how can all those who do live among thq|p do so 1 
Can his Lordship do so, when he calls himself a 
partaker in these calamities i That^all the landed 
gentry suSbr losses now, and are syic t» suffer yet 
greater losses of property, no doubt can lie entertained. 
Hut the pangs of hunger arc border to bear .flian the 
loss of several thousanu pounds ; and there is no rich 
man who -would hesitate an instant which to choose, it 
the loss of half bis possessions were weighed against 
death from slow fovor, or after a fortmght's anguish iiom 
starvation, the last tliree days and*u!gbU being poKsed 
with tlic dead body of his father or sou Tying close 
beside him. None of the rioh^cutry art partakers in 
any of the present miseries of the people of Ireland. 

At a recent presentment K^ssions for the barony of 
VTost Carberry, the Kev. W, Townsend moved, that “A 
presentment i^ould bo made fur the purchase _ of 
coffins i" when Mr. BceOicr, a magistrate, in suiqiorting 
the proposal, stated that the wretched people had 
'already devised a plan to meet this part of their destitu¬ 
tion. “ In the parish of Kilmoe,” said he, “ the Homan 
Catholic clca:gynian of that phicc tffid me, within tlic 
lost week, that the condition of his people is sneb, that 


a single coffin with a false bottom is taken from house 
to hodko, in which the bodibs ore carried to the mve, 
and there deposited in the rags that covered them; 
whilst the coffin is taken to the next house, and made 
to answer a similar purpose.” 

1 proceed to the second point in Lord Boden’s letter. 
He speak, of the great calamity “ with which it has 
pleased Almighty Qod to visit the country," &c. • 

1 am, of eourso, well aware that it is a common form 
of exprcssiim to say that a dreadful visitation has pleased 
God ; that iVhas pleased Qod to send a pestilence, or a 
yamitio, or a flood : still 1 would never miss any oppor¬ 
tunity of objecting to tbc expressiun, as one derogatory 
M tlic Kiipremc Wisdom qpd Goodness of the Crpo^or; 
because we cannot reconcile tbc idea of his finding any 
pleasure in the sufleriug. of his creatures. The words 
of Christ may be most aptly qiioj^d whenever such an 
expression i. u^.d~“ Bigbteous Father, tlie lyirld hath 
not kuowifthoe.” liu^ liord Bodeu’s letter has some¬ 
thing more. 

W The sroiirm','* says liiH Lordship, “willi whirh this Island has 
iHii'ii t hiied (1 iM'linva fur nur iialUinal said individual sins,) eatenda 
itscir. more or less, to every clasff of society,” Sic. 

Kuw^ far as the “ more or loss ” degrees to which 
this scourge extends itself t« the rich,- and to the poor, 
this comparison ha. been clearly displayed aliove; but 
why should the voice of the Earl of Bwen taj^e upon 
itself I lie sacrod’office of the prophet, or the expounder 
' of g vision of hi. own, and announce to the world his 
belief that the blight of the potato ^op in Ireland is 
a direct puni.hmcut inflicted Iiy Gods pleasure for the 
giiu# of tlie Irish ]>eoplo, siflgly dlufcollccliveljil If so, 
then tlic game ]inuishment having fallen upon some 
part, of Scotland,musfbcattriliiitable to the sameesuac. 
Hut surely Scotland ami the Scottish people cannot 
raasonalilybc classed, after their years of almost constant 
prosperity and tranquil industiy, with the periodical 
Kcansitics or partial famines of Ireland, and its con- 
scipicntiy disturbed or miserable condition for ages! 
1'liis, however, is only a small part of the incoherency 
of .Itch a declaration. If tbc calamity lie indeed a 
pnnishment for sins, national and individual, how is it 
tha^thc legislJlorii of Ireland have not oomegn 
heaviest sliarc of the |innisbniGnt, for the crying sins of 
misgovcrimient 1 Most assuredly upon the legislators 
of tlic country (to say nothing of all previous rtns aud 
wrongs amiinst Ireland,) is cliargcablc' the criminal 
lilindncss*of allowing five or six millions of people to . 
be wholly dependent uj»in one vegetable fo%their food, 
without the lightest provision against a fitiinro in the 
crop from any alinosiilieric acciilcut, or disease in the 
seed, or changes in the quality of the soil. Where is 
their tdiarc of the punishment for this aitPl Tme, they 
arc pimishcif *more or lcss,’^but how much less than 
the pool*, and comparatively mutjeent people ! 

Should not tlsis dreadful calamity be rather rc^rded 
as the visitation of an All-wise, Mcrdlful. and Pitying 
Creator, who has thus brought thm miseries of a mis- ^ 
governed country to a climax, of a kind to which there 
can be no denial or resistance, in order to enforce that 
justice and hu!|panity which it could obtain by no other 
mealls; and that, oiit of all this mass of misery and 
death, feir dealing, improved condition of life, and pro¬ 
sperity may arise 1 • 

In ibis process, hogever, towards renovation, as in all ' 
similar case, of national distress, loading to an improved 
condition of things, let us nov^ forgot that tiiie great 
mass of the extreme suffering^ts agonies and death— 
is always homo by the people. The pocket of a land¬ 
lord may be "towihed,” to his injuiy^ at *he •same 
moment that the cold finger of Death touches the last 
pulse of hundreds of the naked fonns of the pum'- ■ 

Still, let me repeat, all honour to tlie noble Karl of 
Boden for his kind heart, and-^good deeds, which are in 
no wise impugned by any of these comments. 
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^ortrs. 

LOKDOir LAYS« 

BT EBmT r. OHOBUr. 

" Ko. I. — EroIAKD'B BlTXt. 

A HXAiTn ftrotn every Engtidi Up 
To Engluid’s royal Biver I 
AnA nay ita stream now broad and oeOp, 

And treaanre for onr country keep, 

For ever and for ever, 
those who watch for onr dcq|y 
Bdieve the wheel is tundng ^ 

For all ^ey phtn, for all they pray, 

WJ^e THAMES is still Ae worid's highway, 
' We need rut put on moumins. < 

* Ckomu.—X healtn from every English lip, &c. 

* Bhina is jovial 'mid the vines 
Of purple Antumn glowing; 

The Bhone like anrow^ ughtning shines; 

And dark, amid its haughty pines, , 

Is Danube hoarsely flowing. 

The strange Kew World hath g^t streams, 

, With each its thousand daughters; 

But none may match for Poet's dPcama, 

Or Memory's grave and lofty themes, , 

Old THAMES ! thy royal waters I 
Chorus.—A health from every English lip, &c. 

Betilr hence onr gallant sons, who yearn 
To graee their country's story; 

" Renown in distant climes to earn 

With hands that strive, and hearts that Icaib, 
And hopes that point to glory I 
From East and West, and Sooth and Horth, . 

Bring all their worthiest brther. 

To warm them at the Briton’s hearth. 

And ji^ his carol, " Peace on earth ! 

ThejMve ne’er can vither !" 

Cherut .—4 health from every Englifh lip, &e. 
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YOUTH SBLF-OLOEIFIED. 

BT niOBAan BOWTTT. r 

0, ExtiiX 1 dear Emily, the n^pming of our days 
Is like the lark that soars to heaven, all happiness and 
praise: 

The earth is full of beauty, roso-bloom Is on the Ay; 
And hope eak never foil us, and love can never die. 

O, Emily ! blest Emily, (the riven wo bdiold 
In yrmth seem Uqnid diamond, tiiat flow o'ef sands of 
gold: , » 

So joyou is their mo^n, so beautiful their sleep, 

Th^ seldom think we how they tend unto the solemn 
deep. ' 

Tet Emily, ^y Emily, dread paming-l>ella will toll; ^ 
Aitd ehanj^ and deaw of those we 16ve, fling sadness 
on the soul: 

Long shadows of the evening^iime will reach ns ere the 
night, 

Where roewbloom in ituiden joy,1urd Ulies laugh & light, 

Thwii,iBmfly, wise Eiqily, ei^ these blessed yean 
Whast cares are slight, and laughter light, and April- 

• Ipdght the tean: 

Mgln call trrits future day, sufficiWt it will be, 

Ifomh many are the loving hearts will wish it small 

• hr thee. • 

HEiuiytag Otwtgt. 

^ ---:-- 

X(l) IttsasMMiyioaanounes that thsH Mogi cannot be pub-1 
nshad ia any omar Itann, without ||ia Bnlhiw'a pcrmisiion. 


SCENES FROM THE FEASANT-LIFE OF 
BUKOABT. 

BT a. K. nsaar. 

SBASSLAIBn BT KABT BOWm. 


KO. I.—^TBK lAX'GATHBBKR B TISXT. 

. Ai ifoont the distonce of a mile from Bamete, in a 
valley lying Ugh among the hills, stands the B o m t ia k 
village of U—, The most superflclal ghuiee over the 
surrounding country would sumee to mane the observer 
aequainted with the occupation and means of salieiet- 
once of its inhabitants, and that by snob munistskeable 
evidences as not even, the niufotm winter garment of 
nature can coneeaL Upon the snow-covered aeeents of 
both sides of the valley, and above the leafless bntn^(^ 
of the nnderwood, fresh heaps of refose or mbbish'from 
the mines elevate themselves like molehills; sn^amidst 
this very rubbish, and eqiecially in thwmoro eatondve 
and older growth of wood which covers soma portion 
of th%Mlla, may be seet ascending, to the very horiaon, 
immense colnmns of smoke, which indicate tire kilnaof 
the chsreoal-bnmer. Among these, and in direct linos 
down the descent, run the hollow roads; along whidi, 
by locking all the four wheels, the cSppw ore and the 
charcoal are conveyed to the smelting-houses. All 
these roads merge in tlie high-road, which la out np with 
ruts a foot dpep, and which, running along the vdley 
parallel with the river, condneta ns at once into too 
village of H— 

It was approaching the honr of noon, when a sledge, 
drawn by four horses, was seen advancing along this 
road towds toe villt^. The extraordinary moM by 
which the driver eontriv((d to keep his horses in a con¬ 
tinued trot, might excite the mind of thb speetator 
either to detriment or pity according to his own 
temper. Tnis driver was seated upon a wooden saddle, 
totally uncovered, and of a most simple constmetlon, 
whito^with scarcely anything under it, was set upon 
too bore ribs of one of the hinder horses; and with his 
whip-handle he made such violent exertions thatall his 
limbs were kept inpcrpetual movement,and his body was 
thus preserved from freesing. The cold was intense; 
and not only was the man’s neck bare, but bis ancles 
also, as the trousers did not reach to the botekorl, or 
shoes, worn by the peasant. 

Scarcely hM this sledge reached the middle of toe 
vilioM and drawn up before toe pnblio-honse, wbm all 
toe dogs were in a great state of activity; and not tho 
dogs only, but the inhabitants also of all the little low 
wo^entoonses of which the village was composed. Bare¬ 
footed £^rlB and boys were soon seen hnnying along the 
street; and toe speed with which they md^, aa well 
as the ptibullaK. expression of their countenanoes, in¬ 
dicated that the person who had just now arriv^ in 
the BMge hod the power of oxercisuig some formldtole 
influence on the inhabitants. This sentiment was still 
forthw proved when, somewhat later, t^ Wder people 
began do ossemblobtfore too constable’s honae, emag, 
from time to time,,looks of serioBa anxiety towarda toe 
inn. And there must have been reason why all ahould 
be tons anxionsly unewy; far even upon tM eensttoie, 
too head min in the Ullage, toil idsit seemed to have 
produced the most disagreeable effect. Sotoedy waake 
aware of the arrival, when he sprang up from hit Boon- 
day repast, over which ho had been engaged, and, 
snatching up his welking-stiek, toe badge of his digdty, 
he hnrrled off to a cottage ai!C four ddore diatonee fitm 
his own house. 

Arrived h«e,he entered the nom with a bowed bead, 
and foond the wbole peasant fondly, oonaistuig of sevnn 
peraona, sitting at dinner. His suntation to them was 
in the bitter words of a ourae. Now, altoongh tbs eon- 
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rtableinHiMkoi^dftbotd,detBnniaedw>rl of man, and 
althoagli It WM Iqr no means his eustom to bend btfom 
his eqnids, yet henas eompellod in instance, as he 
was in mtering most peasants^ houses, to amnme a 
pooition of hnmiliigr, beeouse the lofty domineering air 
of offioe would have plaoed his hud in the elonds of 
smoke which filled the npur part of tiio room, and 
which oonld not find rew vent through the hole 
which was mode in the wall between the windown for 
its exit Below the h^ht of this hole the peasants' 
houses ora free, from smoke; but as, unguloriy enough,' 
it is made leww than the height of a grown man, every 
one who has reaehed this sioe, and who cannot inhale 
smoke readily, is ennpelled to ke^ hia'head in the 
lower region m the purer air. 

" How, vow fidlow, yon I” begag the constable, in his 
beat positloa, and in the greotMt rage; "how havnyon 
kgi>t yonr word irith meh Do you mean to give me 
the three gulden or notl yongipseylt Kow, here); 

. Mr. B-* come here himself about the taxes, and I have 
irntyethodone^agle kreutser from yon I Am I to be 
flog^ on yonr account 1 you mscol I Will you give 
me, or will you not, the throe gtridenl If yon willjiot, I 
will car^ awiyi your door and windows I ’’ 

The impiesdon whidi this speech made upon the 
i^y sitting round the table was very various. At the 
first sound of the constable’s voice, the two youngest 
children, greatly terrified, raised a shrill cry; this set 
the next,two eldest cryin|[ likewise ; and then, os if in¬ 
vited by this quorteU to loin in chgrus, tbo coif, which 
was tied at .tiie foot of the stove, began ^ bleat; and 
this roused the whole brood of chickens under the stove, 
which struck in with its many-voiced staccato. 

VotwiAstonding all this cursing, and crying, and 
commotion, the master of the house, who sat at the 
table, maintained tiie most pc^ect composure, and kept 
eating histinseed <ril and potatoea as if he heard nothing ! 
of all that wurt forward. The mother alone seemed to 
fsel eve^ word which the man had 8pokcn,*as so many 
daggers, and trembled through her whole frame, the 
while she Aisled herself in padlying her two youngest 
children. • . 

" Now, Ootko, how much longer shall I wait here 1 
Do you mean to give me the three gulden or notr 
again inquired the constable, in the utmost state of 
wrath. • 

" Begone to the devil with yon I I cannot carve yon 
the money out of my soul I 1 nave notasingle heller in 
the house I" teturnM the man, at once thrown off his 

S ard. Ho was again about to resume his pretended 
Ufference, when it so happened tiiat he dropped a 
hot potato into the burning fat, which at once con¬ 
fused Um, and he reddened. After this the stopn burst 
flKth on his side; and only the tables between them, 
aid tiie smoke above them, prevented tbo two angry 
men from coming to close quartetB.c At.4ength the 
constable elevated hb sUde, ud reorM himself up to 
the Alii height of his dig|dty, in order to repr&ent to 
tiio negligent payer e# taxes the certain consequences 
riuit awdteti him; Imt, os he Uftod hu hcMf he 
happened to. get hia mouth into the jdratum of^moke, 
and dius Imn^t his lungs into such a conflicUng 
state, that they would mi longer seifre him fig any pur 
poses of speech. With his b^ still more bowed than 
when he entered, he now withdrew from the room, not 
omitting, however, in passiim, to lift the dow off its 
hingea, mid cany it my wim him to his own house. 

In lesetiau man it will take to read tiiis, two nndec^ 
eonstablsa, or vioe-constables, forced the two froien 
wfadows oot of *their llhmek and carried them away 
also in tiu same direction os the door had already taken, 
.mesa windowa, let ns remark, in passing, were, like all 
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in the riUage, neither of glam nor of paper, bnt farmed 
fKHn tub inner integument df the eors atoma^ pre¬ 
pared for th^urpose. 

The misery in the honse jm-maw grant, mth toon 
and abJnrationiL the poor mother sought to deftnd her 
four half-naked ddlmro frwn ttte Uftw odU; With 
the self-sacrificing love of a mother die throw bar <nm 
for cloak ever thm, mid tried to wrap them in the Bed- 
eovering, even as the mothe^bird shields her poung 
under her wfogs. 

The keen winds of an nnnsually severe winter soon 

S ire blowing from every point of the compass through 
e wretdhed room. Dnven almost to devoir, and 
behding over h^ children, the mother sate with her 
bore fed on the emthmi fioor, and had compaarion on 
the little coif near the stovn With a heart agitated 
by intenseat ongiush, she directed her fusers above 
for help on^ fo^ pity. Simple as she wbb, she knew 
that nuufo greatest engmy u malt; that a more icy 
wind swept through the gulf between two human 
hearts, than that wch now penetrated her room; and 
she knew that the nurBling,at hto breast now draw in 
with the bitter milk the s^ of that cold inhumanity 
which wenld make it, in after life, repel its old mother. 

Ah, Almighty Fattier 1 lb what way have these 
creatures, called men, sinned, that they mold deserve 
punishment such os ttiis for so many ttiousands of 
^eats 1 I cannot believe that this beautiful worid is 
solely and eternally desttned for a place of oppression 
and of suffering to the bad: I connok believe it—no I 
Thou art too wise for that! , 

• The cries of the children havibg now been,*in some 
degree, appeased by fjie mother, she herself, in the 
excess of her Buffering, and, perhaps, also in the exdlb- 
mentsof despair, burst forth into a loud lamenta¬ 
tion, which resounded to her neighboura in ttie straet. 
But,p8 we before remarked, belo was not to ha looked 
for from others. Fairly bcwilderad by all ttiis, and 
greatly excited also, the fotber paced backwards and 
forwards in the cold room, kept continually knocking 
the empty pipe in hia empty band, and sought for his 
tobacco-bag, which he commonly hid atfbnt him. At 
length he remained standing before hisVife,aundadd 
to her in a kind uid almost beafeching voice/— 

" Gki, wife, and bring me that piece of linen, that I 
may cany it to the host of the pubfie-honse; pern^is he 
will give q;e three schein gulden for it.” 

“ No 1” returned his wife, fiercely j “ No I I will give 
nothing t And even if f and ehOdren ihnst peridi 
of cold, I will give nothing ! What reason bad you to 
spend all the money in liquor, you drnnkord 1 Why 
did you not pay the tax out of that lastjponey^ re¬ 
ceive for carriage T—Oh,unfortanate woman that! am I” 
" What is ^e use of tnlkinm thus! As if 1 were the 
only peikin in*the village vmo had not paid the tax 1 
There ore more than one half of the peasants who ore in 
my case,” remarked he, in the eomuiiatoiy tone ef one 
who would excuse himself; and ttioi added depneatlni^, 
" then I will tolfo the' calf and cany it to the hoot.” 

"No! no I Nothing at all!” exclaimed the woman, 
rriring hendfwip from the bed. "They may cudgel 
you,'before I will lot you cony anything ont of me 
house to selL” 

" Womui I don’t enrage me I Yon knofr me I” sdd 
the hiftband, sternly. * , 

"And 1 would rather that you should strike me down 
deadf than that yon should carry anything eat of ttie 
house I” said she, in violent pasnon, and placed her^f 
exaetty before hiimaa he advanced towiMS the caR 
He, however, poshed her rouakly oride; leiaea tte calf, 
tIuW it on hia shoulder, and went wltti it ont of the 
ddor in the direetton at the pnblio-honse. 

The wife, in a state of desperation, nm aftm Um: the 
renewed eries <ff her childnm, however, and the dem 
■now, prevented her, and sent her bock to wd 
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room, whcro she at lengUi won compellod to tto^ np the 
rrindows with anch portiona of the bedding aa could beat 
be aparod. 

With the exception of a Ruadan militaiy guard-room, 
then can acarceljr be a more aimply fumiahod apart¬ 
ment, conaiating of four walla, than the publio-houac of 
thla Tillage; or cron, we may aay, than any public- 
how in Hungary. A long talde, and two benehoK of 
the aame length, each formed of a beam aawn in two, 
with props of the moat natural construction, represent 
exaeuy the neceasary and the only furniture of such 
plaoea. If to this be added the large, round atovo of 
cltqr which stands within a railing in one corner of the 
roAm, whilst the other comer ia ^titioned oft' rntb 
boards, within which the sale of the mjnors takes place; 
and furthermore, add to these the walla grown yellow 
with damp uid thaar, and the floor composed only of 
earth, the reader may then form a recy correct idea of 
the interior of thait ^liage beer-house to *which we 
would conduct him. 

Having entered it, let uS now discover something of 
the Mitiea who brcatlie its atmosphere. 

"He seems to-dsy to be very mueb out of sorts., 
How he scolds the driver!" said one peasant ti another, 
an he scraped off the fruA from the window-pauu with 
his finger nail. 

“ Certainly I There will be something up in the 
village to-day,7 returned the one addroasefl, wlio at th(j 
same time attempted to peep through the frozen'win¬ 
dow, and continrjet^ " Oh ! what a great fur cloak Mr. 
B. has got 1” ■ . . 

" It is of wolf I ” said the first speaker. ' 

“ How like a fool you talk ! (sCan’t you see that it is 
made of beaivskin,! ” 

"Look ye, look; Octko is bringing his calf to sci],” 
exclaimed one. 

" And there the potty constaide is bringing all the 
forfeited goods ! ” remarked the other. 

" Now, Qod have pity on all those who at this season 
have not paid their tax ! It is cold enough to freeze 
them to dcatji!’’ 

" Look ! Ipok ! There comes the priest! Most likely 
mr ^ohM pay a visit to Mr. B. to inquire after the pour, 
and to make entreaties for the constable.” 

" I'^ow, I wonder whether it is true tliatche received 
from the city authorities of St. Petersburg a golden 
breviary aa a new year's giftl" asked a peasant who 
stood to the right of the window from his neighbour. 

"Certa'inly, he has bad if from there. Don't you 
remember some years ago, how gracious the Emperor 
Alexander was to our parish 1 If ho bad not travelled 
through thir |dace, our church would not have been 
finished yet.” • c 

" l^hat is that there 1 "what is iti" cried tlje voice of 
a drunken gueat belriud them, as he raised himself with 
a half-filled flash of brandy from the table and tumbled 
against the window. %* Who is it that’s outside 1" cried 
he, striking hie Ifard fist at once through the window- 
pane, and staring out at the empty sledge. The host, 
who in the meantime had become awatP of the damage 
done to the window, hastened forward and said ]to th8 
man, 

" You must pay for that window, Oaidass." 

" Don’t jbake such a bawling, you rascal I ” Tctnmcd 
the drunken man, and then brok^ forth into cuVaes and 
abuse. 

In the meantime the servant of. the newly arrived 

C eiai came into the room, and the angry man was 
Igei^to retrain himself. The calm, however, could 
• ifdrt be of long continuance. The drunken fellow felt a 
' .delii^t ip letting loose his spite on the servant in bis 
white travelling cloak, and boots, and spurs. 

" You are a rogue,” exclaimed he, " as well as your 
master. Are you oome here to tuck our blood; you 
RMcal I” 


Scarcely, however, had he uttered these words, whom 
the Lost and a young man named Janko, who had 
that moment entered, stepped np to him and tonjured 
him, in God's name, to keep silent, and to retract what 
he bad already said, if he did not wish to taste the 
cudgel. 

“ 1 was fourteen .years a soldier,” returned the man, 
“ and I have tasted more cudml blows than you all 
together; and I am not a bit anaid of them. But such 
a beggarly tax-gatherer as that I would shoot down,” 
screamed he, in the greatest rage, making on attempt to 
&ll upon the servant, from doing which he was withheld 
by Janko. The servant, however, returning the curses 
with which he was assailed, hastened out of the house In 
order to make known the assertions of the old soldier. 

Before long, theruftre, the whole magistracy of tho 
village entered the room, laid hands on the disturber, 
bound him, and harried hiuaPinstantly out of the beer- 
house, across the street into durance. 

Whilst this was going on, tho possessor of^he calf 
entered, and endeavoured to drive a baigain with the 
hemt. The tatter, however, being well aware of tho 
advantage which he hdd over the peasant, made use of 
every means, and of every obstacle and impediment bo 
could devise, to beat down the price of the calf to about 
one-half of its worth. 

"Fire gulden will I give you for It, if you like; and 
two of them you must leave against your debt;” said 
the host, and with these words he closed the long bar¬ 
gaining. V 

“But at all events, Mr. Host, yon wiH give me a 
pound of salt into tho bargain,” said the peasant; " 1 
have not had a single grain of salt in my house for 
fourteen liays.” 

" Nut a kreutzer above five gulden,” returned the 
host; " but I will trustcfon a few pounds, if you will 
only promise mo to keep the day of parent punc¬ 
tually.” 

The poor man at length consented to the proposal in 
silence, and the bargain was closed. 

“ SJr. Host, trust me throe krentzers’-worth ofbrandy, 
and I will certainly pay>you at Easter,” said Janko, in 
a beseeching tone, whilst he was at the tronble of draw¬ 
ing the slip of wood, on which his debts were scored, out 
of his sleeve. 

“No, fellow M’ relumed the liost. 

“ Nay, do, I pray you: see, here is my rowasch 
there is just room upon it lor a groschen.” 

" No, no!” again rented the host. 

“Now may you be burnt, yon and your whole cofa- 

eem! you-1" cried Janko, greatly excited; concealed 

again his record of debt, and seated himself close to 
his foilkier neighbour, who was lucky enough to got a 
half-pint of brandy on trust. 

" 1)rink, Janko.” said this one, and oflbred him the 
bottle, in‘’rotuHi Ibr which he received a "God bless 
yon I ■; t 

“Ha; folks! the constable is going to be flogged)” 
exclaimed a fellow, rushing intft the room. 

*And why sol” askod Janko, astonish^. 

"■VWjyso!" ob»ervod his neighI)oar; “how can you 
ask such a foolish question! for what do constables g;et 
beaten l-s-bocanse he has not got the whole amount of 
•tax for the new year.« That's the reason why.” 

" Poor wfictch!’; said the host, who stood within his 


(I) Br ramatek la unCeratood those two well-known talHea wMrh 
nerve sa dehtor uid crctlltor serounta among the peaaanta ef thia 
eauniT>, and of the whole of UuaHla, who can neither write nor 
read. 'Ihe maateruf the beer-huuts; the heclutrr; nay, even tlie 
iinder-halllir carriea hla ledver in a ring or on iron wire, and only 
adda to the amount on the wooden kcore, which the peaaant ])rr- 
avnta to him beaeeehingly. and with aamraneca of certain rod 
apeedy jiayinent, when there ia npiice upon the tally which ia to he 
found on (he iron t^Ire, to add either a 10, i, or even a I. When 
the debtm paya hla acora the Ibrmer flgutea are all ptaoed td^ rod 
a new account bcgini. 
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wooden jmrtition; "poor follow! bie wife cried when he 
woe cboeeu to the office, knowing befbreband that be 
woB too* good a man for a constable, and that, on 
that account, he never would do for constable.’' 

" Let’s go and see, however; let's go and see!" crieti 
a voice in the room, and the greater number of those 
present, among whom was Janko, hastened out to enjoy 
the spectaele of their chief man being beaten in the 
presence of the stem receiver of taxes, and sarrounded 
ny bis lamenting femily. 

All this took place in the year of our Lord, 1830. 

" And wherefore all this poverty ? this extreme dt^oe 
of inhuman oppression! \Vhat is the cause of this 
slavish treatment!” may, perhaps, bo inquired by the 
sympathising bnt differently instructed reader. 

It is difficult to give the ansiftr to these questions. 
It would load to a political disenssion, and, therefore, 
ousrstop the limit of IhcA sketches; and besides this, 
might bring these harmless pages under the eye of soma 
one or fether political party, which lie.avun forbid ! 
Those pictures,* however, will indicate some of the 
reasons fur the miserable condition of the pcitsants, as 
well AS of ihc whole country; ffiul wo will iiow leave it 
to the ruador'mown mind to form his own judgment of 
those things, according to the degree of hurnstnity and 
of general cultivation in himself. 

The greater paft of all classes in Hungary, not even 
excepting that of the p<'asant himself, would remark, on I 
reading 4he.so representations of human misery, “ Yes, 
but it is natural for all that. It c»iuiol,bc otherwise; 
the pcna.aut is bom for it—he is dooiiied both by God 
and the world to this earthly wretchedness. This con¬ 
dition is in accordance with his own hnmliln nature, and 
the constitution of the country. To this subjection he 
must, therefore, by right submit.” And under favour¬ 
able circumstances the fuilovng verdict might also be 
oldaincd: that if the condition of the whole country 
wore raised, the reaction, from l.ho noblc^, downward, 
would operate upon it beneficially. Nothing can lie 
opposed tosthis ; fur wc are eleariy in the condition of 
the middle ages. But what then ticenmes of^iinian 
riglits! They cannot long die sulijceted wlicrc such 
opinions exist. As t%tho eightcenturics-old constitu¬ 
tion of the nohles, it is a fact that it will neitlier 
purify opinion, nor educ.atc the peasant to i>1uec 
him by the side of his ennobled brother; and, iuilceil, 
in every country where there does not exist a 
sense of tlic true destination of the human race, 
lie they of what class they may—where the nobles will 
not forego those old privileges, wliich cause men to look 
down upon tlto inferior classes;—in'a word, where serf¬ 
dom, although abolished in form, yet still exists in 
the feeling and conduct of the lord of the soU,—what 
can be expected from the indo()endent development of 
snch a country in one eenturyl ftadlydoo little for it 
to ho bolpfiil in the approaching wcwld-retonu. The 
rigb tS of man, from the lower Danulie to tlic Ural M oiin- 
tains, must of necessi^ lie written down in bloM; and 
for the obtaininir of tlreso riirlits their descendants will 


have rather to thank the Golden Bull than the Dffubic 
J'lagic. • • 

“ Thantasies! ” exclaims the incredulous. ^ 

Of a certainty; but in such phanOudes tbeffire-sparks 
are concealed from which the wgigs of the donhle-oagic 
shall bo singed, and the parchment foils oi*8t. Stephen’s 
ho turned to ashes. And let him who would form an 
idea of those phantasies, go, during some spring mid¬ 
night, to the field of Itakos, and listen to the gipsies 
playing the Kakotsyin that melody alone, lies a pre- 
sontimeut of th*e freo,*indcpendottt future existenee 
which is advancing for Hungary. 


WILLl^ HOWlTrS SUNDAY BAMBLB WITH 
A POOR MAN OP ATE, 

It was Sunday forenoon as I advanoed over the very 
level ground near the shore, towards AUoway. People 
were walking on the beach eiyoytag ihe. annshine, 
breeze, and glittering world of waim; lov«»» wro 
seated amongst the broomy hillocks, children were 
gathering flowore amid the crimson glare of the heather; 
ail had an ai( of beauty and gladness. To my left lay 
a richly-wooded country, and before me, beyond Alloway 
and the Boon, strotehod the airy range of the Carriek 
hills. It WHS the direction which 1 was pursuing, that 
Tam o' Shantcr took from the town to Alloway, for the 
old rood ran that way; but there is a new and more 
direct one now from Ayr, and into that, having been 
shown the cottage where Mrs. Bcgg, Burns's sister, still 
lives, T strngk. df his agreeable r^ T soon saw diverge 
into two, tnd asked a paor man whtch of the two led to 
Burns's monument. At the name of' Burns, tlie poor 
mffii's face kiiidlod with an instant animation, "lam 
going part of the way, sir,” he saiTl, "and will bo proud 
, to show it you.” 1 begged him not to put himself 
at all on* of his way. "Oh,” said he, “lam going to 
look at my potato plot whicB lies out here.” -Wo fell 
info conversation about Burns; the way again showed a 
fresh lironch, that was the way to his potato fieM—but 
^hc floor follow gave a hesitating look, ho could not find 
in Ms liciirt to give ufi talking aliout Burns, and hogged 
that I would do him the diononr to aUow Mm to walk 
on MPth me. *'But your pQt.utoc|, my friend!” "Ob! 
fcey'll tak no harm,' sir. Tho weather's very^rewing 
weather—one feels a imtural cariosity to see how th^ 
thrive, but tliat will do next Bunday, If you uioufcf alldw 
me tiO^o on with you 1” 

I assured him tliat nothing would give me greater 
pleasure. 1 only feared that I might keep him out too 
long, for I must sec ail about Burns's birth-place, Kirk 
Alloway, the Brig of Uoon, the monument, and every¬ 
thing of the kind. It was now about noon, and must 
lie his iinner hour. 11c said, ‘‘No;^e never had 
dinner on a Sunday ; for years he had ac(|UKtonicd him¬ 
self !!o only two meals on that day, because Bo ebitrsd 
nothing on it, and had ten chil8nm I But he generally 
took a waitt out into tho country, and got a good^outh- 
ful of fresh air, and that did hiiii a deal of good.* 

I looked more closely at my new companion. He 
was, apparently, sixty, and looked like a man accus¬ 
tomed to dine on air. *Hc Wits of u slight^nd grass¬ 
hopper build >' his fai-o was thin and pale ; his hair 
grizzled; yet there was an intelligence in his large grey 
eyes, hut it was a sod iulclligence, one w^ch had long 
kept fcllowslufe with patience and suffering. His grey 
coat, aiK^ liat w^ll worn, andriiis clean but coarse shirt 
collar turned down over a narrowsband of a blue cotton 
ncckcrehiof, with its long ends dangling over his waist- 
c>'at, all denoted a poor, but a careful and superior man. 

I cannot lell what a feeling of sympathy came over me : • 


went on; gay groups of people met us, aitd seemed to 
’emit,looks ofVonder at tho sirangor and bis poor 
associate; but f asked myself whether, if we eould 
know, its (iod knows the hearts and merits of cveiy in¬ 
dividual of liiuso u'cll-dressoil and laughing walkers, wo 
shoulif find araongst^Aicm one so heroic os to renounce 
his Bunday dinner, as a.pcrpetnal praefiee, because he 
“ earned nothing on that day, and had ten children.” 
Was Uiere a man or a woman amongst tliem who, if 
they knew this hcraic man, os I now knew him, would 
not desire to give him, for that one day A Ieafti,>a good 
dinner, and os much pleasure as they could! , 

" My friend,” sirtd I, " I fear you have had more than 
your share of hardship in this life f’ ■ 

“ Nay,” he replied, he could not say that. He had 
had to work hard, but what poor man had nojt 1 But 
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inqw; "if I don’t ezoept," and the old man sided, 
"one lad who has gone for a soldier; and I think it a 
little nngiatefiil tiiat he has never written to us rinee he 
went, three jreaia uo. Yet I hear riiat he is alive and 
weH, in famaiea. I cannot bnt think that.rather un- 
gAd^l,” he added; "bnt of a' Bobin Burns’s poems, 
then’s none, to m; thinking, that comes up to that one 
—Ifan was made to mourn." 

I eoaM net help sgrin glancing at' the thin, prie 
f^re,w 1 iieh went as softly at my nde as if it wema 
l^oat, and could not wonder that Bums was the idol of 
tha poor ^roughout Scotland, aud that the Banday 
wandm of hk native place had clung so fondly to the 
sontham visitor of the same sacred spot. 

"Can -700 explain to mo,” 1 asked, "what it is that 
makes ^ms aueh a fovonrite with ygu al| in Scotland 1 
Other poets yon hkve, and great ones; out bt the same 
. ehuM^ too, yon had Hogg, but 1 do not perceive the same 
instant flash, as it were, of an electric feeling, when any 
name ia named bnt that of Bums.” 

" I can tell yon," said he, " why it is. It ia because 
he bad the heart of a man in him. He war- all heart, 
and all man; and theib’s nothing, at least in a poor 
man’s expoienee, either bitter or sweet, which can 
happen to him, bnt a line of Bums springs into his 
mon^ Hid gives him eonrage and comfort if he nee<}s 
it. It is like a second Bible." > 

I was straektwith the admirable criticism of the poor 
artisUL What aentpness ,of genius is like the acuteness 
of a sharp-experience after alii I found that had 1 
picked the whole county of A^r I could not have hit 
%n a man more clearly aware of the real genius of Bums, 
nor a more excellent guide to all that related to him 
hereabouta. 

* e * * * *, 

The bridge of Boon ia well carved over with names; 
and overgrown with masses of ivy. Standing on this 
remarkable old gr^ bridge, my companion exhibited a 
tndt of delate and genuine fWing, wUchsao man of 
the most po/ished education in the s^ooi of poUtcness 
«illd have surpassed Qathering a sprig of ivy, he 
said, presenting it—"May be ye would like to send this 
to ypir leddy in Bngland, its gathered ^st frae the 
keystane." 1 accepted it with the liveliest pleasure, 
and it is now carefully preserved where the good man 
wish^ it We now returned to Avr, talking of Bums, 
his histdiy, his poetry, and' his nne qualities all the 
way; and after one of the pleasantest rambles I ever 
made in any company, I bade my old friend good-bye at 
his door, leaving In his handatrifleto mend his Sunday 
aapper. " But,” said he^ as I was going away, "might 
I request the favour oft your name, that I may know 
who it was that I diad tee honour of a walk with to 
^ms's monument, when I am thinking of it T 1 told 
him; his face pasaMfiom its usual paleness to a deep 
flash; and he ekclafamd—"Bh air} I ken yer name 
and timt o’ yor loddy too, right weeh t” Bepmd upon 
it the lecolleetimi of that walk has b^n as pleasant te 
m old friend as to myself.— fV. Hamtfft Homf* tatd 
HaunU cf tee PoeU. 


. THB BATTLE OP THE POSTEES. 
nr A tkmixt volicixan. 

. Dmspn has written the Battleiof Ufe; and with all 
its flnrgeoihl ^irit people find a want in it. Katu- 
mUjr—dtehas omittag the hottest part of the battle. It 
'ia the &ttla of tee Poetem. In the very heart of 
Boeioty, IhomsiM to day and year to year, this great 
warfare is wagedL ^HMusands fight and fall; aronltor' 
nattiy olsvatad to glmy* and datroyed; are maimed. 


rent limb fhim limb) are dain, and buried ib ntter 
oblivion; and not a soul grieves over than, except their 
own fathers. ■' 

Little do the good people who walk terough London 
or other great towne, and gladden their eyes With bril¬ 
liant ooloun and a fine chequer-work of art andfimeyon 
all those walls which used to be called dead, bnt, 
which are now the most alive of any—littie do they „ 
know, and teerefoto littlo do they core, for all tlm boat 
of contending passions and intereata, of gay hopes and 
speedy disappointments which are connected with tee 
gaudy hues before them. The man who like me has little 
to do, and a great desire to learn, takes his daily walks 
abroad, and finds tlio invisible hand of that race of 
genii called Bill-stickers have spread everywhere on 
walls of brick or timter, those beantifiil Paorui’B Books, 
which, like other mattem of art, have of late advanced 
to such pofection—have apfoad thorn in every imagsna- 
tible colour of the rtinbow, or of beaux tiiat don’t like 
min, for his delight and instruction. He paufoa, reads, 
ruminates, and passes on. From interval to interval his 
mind is full of Drilliant colours and brilliant pTomises. 
Thone is nothing in thflatre, shop, or factory—nothing in 
public meeting ot eloquence or argumeute-notidng in art 
or tee sdence of comfort teat is new and attractive— 
nothing of coats, hose, shoes, or gloves—noteing of bats 
silken or beaver—^nothing of sweet pdriumes, or luxurious 
foreign delicacies—noteing of song or music—^uoUiing 
eortlily, noteing heavenly—noteing in booln'or news¬ 
paper that-lym charm or diverir—that is not promised 
him if he will be kind enough just to go to the right 

g lace for it. Punch oflTers his fun, Moses his venes and 
is vests; spectacles for the nose, and still more extra¬ 
ordinary spectacles for tee eyes, stand upon broad spaces, 
and invite to broad grins. There are pictures as plenti¬ 
ful as letter-press ; it isKi public exhibition that never 
closes. The beauty of it to the perambulating connois¬ 
seur is tiiat tee change ia as rapid, and tee variety as en¬ 
chanting, as tee most voracioas hunger of novelty can 
crave. t , 

bnt here, alas ! is tee rub—^to the unlucky exhibi¬ 
tors—to tee individnalw behind Nie scenes. They are 
like tec frogs which tee buys were pelting in tee water 
—teat which is fun to you is death to them. Every one 
who furnishes a dish to this feast of tee senses wishes it 
to be a standing dish; but the readersays, "Ho presto! 
begone, and pve us something new;” a novelty, a new 
wonder, a new spur to tee palate of some particularly 
charming kind. The poor caterer sees too truly teat 
there are as many coven as guests; for the next bill¬ 
sticking waiter, a benefactor to yon Irat* a pest to him, 
covers all his glory with a wet sheet, more elfoctnal as a 
dampa than any wet blanket. 

In fac^ tee enormous cost which is daily incurred 
for public amusement by private individuals, in painting 
and deeohitingp the dead walb of our cities, is one 
the ifondors of the age. It b a fresco-painting of an 
hour; a phantasmagoria of saenes as rapid in their .pro¬ 
gression as they are brilliant id'their character; an ever 
chhngiiig kaleidoscope of the day’s combinations. Ko 
flowen bloom more plentifully in field or glen thoi 
these, flowen of jdie street; none perish so suddenly 
amid ever stringing succeaeors. Thw spring, however, 
mote truly than tee poet meant, amid 

" The eSchiUtloni of tha goUen dawn;” 

silveiy mute, if they cherish, jnat aa readily obscure 
■teem. They may twine up columne, but they turn out 
to be tee columns of printon’ ledgera; and the cajdtab 
that they featoon aro sure t<Aie of the /-owe-nio order. 

It costa you, worthy wanderen in tha nrdens of the 
bill-sticka, but little trouble,—^bntthe whole tUng-ia a 
world of troobta to the providers; it b an enebanted, 
but notaa andmmting r^on to them. It is aa enter- 
prbe where enter fewer prisea than dioqiiMdntinenta. 
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war, and ia therefore now fnr behind; and.anTthing like 
a orooB-rood, or 'deviation from the royal roads 

ih)io Madrid to the frontiers or sea-port fowns is nearly 
impiaetioable for wheel-carriages, unloas the tourist is 
derirous to prove the strength of his joints.' The follow¬ 
ing extract suggests a very severe test;— 

“The Speniih postillions gfoerally, and especially ifwell paid, 
drive at a tremendous ]Mme, oltcn amountinK to a gallop; nor are 
they easily stopped, even if tbp trnrellcr desires it~ d)cy socm 
only to be intent on arriving Oi- their stage's end, iu order to in¬ 
dulge in the great national joy of tlicir doing to get there 

they heed netther ruts nor ravitica, iind when once^hair cattle are 
started, the inside passenger feels like a kettie the tail vka 

mad doip."—P. H. . • 

to tho diligences, what should any of us ihluh* as 
ire took our scats, to sec the conductor or guard, "xag:il/' 
as he is called, who runs hy the side usually in S}rain, 
in a picturesque, jaunty costume, collect a su}iply of 
stoaes to hurl at the leadent* Jicads,^ one nscaus of 
getting on C oatlfts l)eiug tlic^ucxt iu uificioncy! 


*' The start is alwsys an liuixntant rerciuony, and as our royal 
mail used to do in the country, briii{;M out all the idlers itu the 
vhfinity. When the tram (six animals, mules and horaes,) is 
hsriMsaed, the mayoral (coai hftiaii)Kets all bis skeins of ropeti into 
his hand, the saga) hU aasli fullof stones, the lielperx their sticks; 
at a given signal all lire a volley of ontiis and blovib rt tlu* team, 
which, onee in motion, awa^it goes, pitching over ruts deep ns 
routine prejudices, with its pole dipping and rising like a ship in 
a rolling sea. and continuci* at a brisk puev. iH'rfunnlng from 
twenty^lvo to thirty miles a day/' P. CJ, r 

For all these reasons travelling on Imrscbm-k is ro- 
commended as the best by thr lor any one wbu fcall.v 
wants to see SjAin in its iuiinite variety ; for its variety 
is so gfcat, that ii> presents the aspects of inanyfcoim- 
tries and many climales iu one. The central tabto- 
Jand, as it may be called, is a great elevation, iuid 
from it rise mountains crowned with snow. .Madrid is 
2,000 feet above tbe level of llic sea. lietwccii llie arid 
plainsof this centra] district,aboiimlingiu thefineslcurn, 
and the rcg'ions washed by the Mediterranean sta, busking 
in a tropical sun, and bearing in lii.viinauec ilic fig, 
the orange, the pomegranate, the uloc and titu oarob- 
tree, how great is the transition! and there is, 
besides, the rea-coast on tbe cast, where the summer is 
intense^ hot and the winter very col<l,Kind tbe northern 
mofintamtins and hiipiid region, furnishing tln^fincsi 
timl>er offipain; a country of kill and dale, rich nicn- 
dowsyand niuncrous streams, and in the vfilcys an im¬ 
proving dairy produce. As to railroads lor a country 
like this, our author thinks them liopciess i^jcculatiijns, 
except f^)r very short distanres. lie argues nut only 
from tbe diflicult nature of the country, hut the cbaractcr 
of the people:— 


“ The Spanfanl," he says, " a creature of foiitins. Slid foe to iu- 
norationa, ia Hfit a luovcahie, or Ifx-oinotivc; ioval and u parorlijul 
flxtare by nature, he hateamoving lii.u a Turh, riul lia-i a iiarticu- 
iar horror of being hurried t long, theivfrm-, lien-Jiu, an antliJiiig 
mule answer, d all thcupuniosea of truiisti^ting lOuu and ids 
good,.”—P. 48. 

This looks very h^lcss; quite as damping to rc'-ont 
notions of creatitg "a net-work of rails" in Spain, as 
the moautains and rocks; but wo d«. not give up the 
hopeyot tliat though “nmn ” may coiil.iuuc to amble 
forth on his mule, a day will come >tiien some of his 
“goods," in the form of the produce of those vast plains, 
waving with golden com, may be transported to the 
coast and shiijpud on board our mcrchanuuun by incitus 
of steam, « « 


“ The central tablc-landa of Spain are js-rha jis tiie (Incat wlieat 
growing dbtricta In tbe^orid; htmaver rude and imperfect the 
enltivadnn—for the peasant does but acrak-li tliV earth, and seldom 
WtaauMS—the iifh-conferring sun ronies lo hia aasiatance; the 
wtaena jure prodigious, and the qiulitg supercacellent; yet the 
growurs, miaerable in the midst of plenty, vcgctaic in cabins com¬ 
posed of baked mud, or In holea burrowed among (he triable 
. hinaeka, in on utter ignorance of furniture, and absolute neres- 
sorles. Tbe want of roads, canals, and means of transport, 
presents tbeir exportation of produce, which tVom ils bulk is dilB- 
cult of carriage iu a country whore grain is rciuortnl fur the most 
.port on tbuf-firoted beaais of burden, after the oriental and patri- 
arehal fashiaitdf Jacob, when iw,s(!ntta tlie granaries of ligypu" 

• 4 


An indolent and vioioua government, and the ravages 
of war, have thus done for Spidn, what a continuance of 
our restrietiro policy would hare done for uw. Spain 
has no oom-iaws, but her roads have been suiTerod to 
fail, into decay, her resources to be woated, and tbe 
ctFect is the same. 

The description of the peasantry' instantly suggests the 
Irish to our minds; and were there space, the paraUol 
could he carried through many other views of them. In 
accounting for the desolation of Spain, however, ihere 
would be no risk of falling into the Malthusian doctrine. 
The cry of “ over population ” will not explain evory- 
Ihitig there. Spain was once a kind of terrestrial para¬ 
dise, rich, and coverod with beauty and abundance, and 
then it wa.s thickly peopled. Now wide tracts, once 
cultivated like gardgns, have returned to a state of 
nature, and bear harvests of fragrant thyme for ibo 
wild bee. Man has disappSaied from them. CoiVtiu. 
uiiMipIes of ll(c over-population tlicory would do tvell to 
think of these things. • 

“ Silent, Rgrt, and Innrly is her face," says tills cutlmr, describing 
■he geiu-rul ns|ict-t of tlie country, “ on wliirh the stranger will too 
ullcU|gnsr; her licdgcless, ^-i-lcss Iracls of rum licld, iHinndrd only 
by (In- low boriron : ber uninhabited um-ultivated plains, aliaii- 
dniu-d to the wild (lower and tbr- ber, and wlilrtTiirc rendered slitl 
inure nii-lanebuly by ruim-tl enstle or village, which stand out like 
hlraeliiug skeletons of a funner vitality. Thr dreariness of this 
ulHiniiiialiun of desolation is increased by tfic singular absence of 
singing liinis, and tile presence ot the vulture, the ragir, and 
lonely birds of prey.” 

Such are tlio«^ei)cripiionri of a rich amlMusiiriaut 
couotr.Ve witli a fine nalivc pojmlation ruined Uy the 
iloniiaucy or mi<«diroctiou of its national energies tho 
coutimiiil ravages of revolutions and of vara, and by a 
govcrniiient which conibiiicK in itself all Iheac cloiucuta 
of disorder and inertia. 


- 

t 

PotMmandSnnfc1if*isqfPt'oin\ llr T. Dbkhah. London: 
' Smith and Elder. 

\Vb have gone tlin.ugh this book with great intorcsl, 
and ^it.h a sjid and sympafhixing heart. We will let 
the ivriter apeak for him elf, for h® can do it well 

*• f)n the iik'ht of the Iwenty-itintli of October, 1841, And after 
a day's vexation (with such 1 am well acquainted), we->that in, 
inv wife, myseif. and ehildri'ii' were in bed. They 1 could 
not, but lay rcvoIic’iiK in«*uiy painful things in my mind, wondering 
woul I I ever jret a blink of hale-hearted happincsB. I had ofieu 
thought of rrrifcMHor Wi'fion; had even written two Icrtent to hitn, 
wbieh were given in despair to the damen'^ibr 1 am a man of no 
edncatioii, never lM*uig farther than the TcAtament when at Bchuol. 
I uin, even now, at the writing; have bouglit ' Chambers' Arith- 
merle,' but my mind.is too unsettled to make progn^ss, andean 
but find delight in the attempt at versc-tuaking, vhieh 1 write witli 
almost the faeility of prose. Well, 1 wondered if 1 might show 
him Hoife of my pieces --wondered if he would read them, or laujih 
at tkeiii: wondered again if it might )>v jHif^ihle lie noiUil Uiink 
them decent; and if J might print n volume; got oh mucli profit 
: as Would clear dobtB, and enable me tr» taste, for the lint tin.e 
111 seven y&rH. ai^ eaay mind." 

The pocniM u'hich he wrote tlie profcxgor nbt only 
condencendetl to read, hntsfo praiso; and tho little 
volume before us is the result *6f those words of praise 
and encouragement AVlicthcr it will enable him to 
pay Ms debts, ort ns is too often tho case, sink him only 
deeper, is a question which we fear may find n donbtfhl 
answer. • The poems abound witlt a manly spirit, evince 
great power of langu»ge and feeling, and reveal, at tho 
same timc,*that sgd .and hitter experience of life whit^ 
too often makes tiic existence of tbe snperior minded 
artisan a burden and a sorrow. This stanza has great 
' truth and significance in it:— 

** They speak o* xlavea intfilber utaijfi, 

And muckle gear they glc thdm; 

But 01 there'll aoine withlti <mx gatei: 

MVre ourc familiar wi' them. 

Wha, think ye, is the grpatest slave? 

It's ri8 the man o'jet, sirii; 

It's him amang the free and bnivo~~ 

Tbe AoneH man in debt, sits.” 
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THE WEEKLY RECORD 

OF .PACTS AND OPINIONS CONNECTED WITH GENEBA INTBBBBTS AND POPITLAB 

PROGRESS. 


/» iJtit department of our Journal tee mean not only to stale eetndidly our oum earn^t opinion on anp matter 
of imporUince, but sluM endeavour, as far as }n us lies, to form and guide public opinion, as every hgnett 
journalist shoidd do; and with equal sincerity we solicit the opinions qf others of_ odl classes—be ikey rich or 
poor, be they masters or men, be dlcy mm or women. We. wor\ fob' and we desire Ufwork nvtu all .— Eos. 


Smrie of the Mseitmics' JbittiMe in Isecrpool .—Tlic public | 
mectin){ of IIub Suirto was bcld on Wednesday e\'ciun|(, the Gtk 
inst., in the cxcrllcul Iccturr-i-oom of ^lis Auc institation. It 
WHS crowded with un uudioucc of the *rst primie in liveipool, 
HiuounlinK to twelve or fuur^n hundred. Willinni llrowne, 
Ess., the President, was in tliA-hnir, supiiorled by JJr. 'fhorucly, 
M.I’. 'The speakers were principidly, Mr. Aspinall, WiUian» 
liowitt, Mr. Duwsuu, the cclebrutrd lecturer, Mr. llngcrsiin, and 
Sit Arnold Kuintht* Many Iwld and pUaiuent things were said 
on (lie subject of popular rdnrutiou, whicli were received by the 
audience in the most scidous spiri* Between the spc|g:hcs, 
songs were sung^ Miss Homer and Signor Sapio. After the 
puLHo mertiiigliBie yuuHg people adjourned to the spacious 
hall-rooni, and dancing was kept up till two o'clock. 

TlUs insUtutiou np^ears to be ably (unducled by Dr. Hodgson, 
blit has more the features of a Aillegc for young mercliants, 
tliiui of a mechanics’ institute, Mr, Dawson, indeed, proclaimed 
that the dsf of mechanics’ institutes was about over. That these 
institutions sliould take anoMier name, us Slib peuple would pro¬ 
ceed to educate theinselves in their own way. 

Huirie of the leeds Rectemptim Sunely. —This meeting licing 
the tirst anniversary of tlie ^lety, vvliicii may not be very well 
understood by its title, was lield on tlie ev eiiing of Tliiirailay, tlie 
7lh, in the Music Hall. Tlie >Sueii^ is, in fact, a co-operative 
league, the objects of whicii are tswaccumuhite capital and to 
pnrebase huia, to redeem the hind, and also to trade. The 
Association has now been in existence nhout a jenr, mid its 
success in the subscription of funds lias been most viicuumging. 
Tliere is the ^^latcst «sd and eonlidengp of siiccess in its mem- 
liers, some of whom show themselves cxrellent men of busimsss. 

The. andience Bsaemb|pd appeared to be nhout live liuitfiri-d, a 
fair proportion of them females.* The Cliair was tnken by 
William Hewitt, who bud Mvii expressly invited to do so. On 
thcplnUormweobserved tliellev.Mr. Larkin, Hector of Burton, 
Linccdnsliire; Dr. Smilis, mid Dr. Ijces, of Leeds; Joseph 
Barker; Mr. U. W. Phillips, of lluddersfie1{ and other warm 
friends of tlie popular cause. Letters went read from Isinl 
Asidey, Mr. W. J. Pox, Dougins Jrrruld, Joseph Mnrjiini, Mr. 
Linton, and others, expressing their cordial apjinn nl of tlie 
principles and objects of the ScHnety, and promising, on aU 
m-curring opporUimtice, to promote its views. Joseph Mozzini 
desired to be enrolled .a member. 

Mr. Howitt opened the prncsssliiigs by a siicecli exp^siveof 
the necessity of ixMipnrntion amongst the people for tlie 
neiinisition of their just rights, and fur raising themselves in the 
sncinl scale both inteUectually and in point of (hysiant eomfort. 
lie was followed by Mr. Larkin in a very alJb iiud interesting 
luldress* pointing out the operation ofthe cooperative piineinle 
in aneieiit times. lleshowMthat it was the principle of the Old 
Testament, which was laicrdown in the Mosaic Diw, and made 
practical ib tbf institutions of the Proiniscd Lmid. lie itdveFled 
to the sect of the Plsscncs, and quoted JosephiviTesjiectiiitj; them, 
lie went pa to trace the principle through varjuns histories 
down to our time, and tlien jioinM out tiA necearntygof a wide 
embrace of the priuoiple by the people, if they meant to enjoy 
the good in life whicn Ood dcngnix1*lhem. Wiv are sorry to 
learn, from Mr. Isukin’s address, that Mif Minto Morgan, tlie 
antlior of “Hampden in the Niaeteentli Century,” was in very 
preenrioua healtli in Italy, whither he had gone to gather in- 
rormation and assistance in hit views fbr popular co-operation. * 

Joseph Barker d^vered me of his characteristic speeches, 
full of clear good sense, nnd nrm trust in Providence. We re¬ 
gret that we cannat give some specimen of it Varions other 
able speeches were delivered by Dr. Lees, and members of tlie 
Association, (particularly by Mr. Hole and Mr. David Green,) 
iilnstrativa of the objects M the Socioty, aaifof the progress of 
its traaiaetions. 


Tlicse proceediijgs were preceded by tea, at which the greatest 
sods! pleasure Beared to prevail, and were terminatid by an 
address from the cliiiinimi, which excited the warmest response 
and acclamation. Every cirenmstnnce augurs the rapidly ex¬ 
tending influence and spread of tliis impArtant movement. 

, • • - , 

Famine in Irebmd. — 'We nave pleasure in presenting the fbl- 
lowuig genuine letter, which at all events shows of wh^ noUe 
stuff an Irishman’s heart may be mude.« 

“ An Appeal to the Irish WoriiSg Mea in England, Scotland, 

■ ^ and Wales. 

“ Mt IteAB Fj!i.i,ow-CocaiK#n!w,—What I am about to 
say requires no apology, and little preface. 

“ A vast proportion of onr people are at this moment aTXBViNo. 
Tou cannot open a newspaper which dues not teem with 
flcniq^its of new famine victims, nnd the frightful holf-dend-and- 
ulive condition of the snrvivors. 

“ Kune know better tlian you the privatiAis endured by the 
looming classes in Ireland : the diilhmky they expegcncc in 
Imping soul nnd body together, even in the best of times. 

“ yon can judge of their situation notr. A beaiy responsibility 
my countrymen, n-sts upon your shoulders. Each and eveiy 
one of )«u is impenitively bound tiyiut this question toliiniself, 
‘ What can I do for poor EriuP What can / do to help Erin 
marommeen tiirougli her present fearful trial P’ 

Hitii, teby MCen,’ will be—must bo the answer of every 
man of you who has ‘ got the shamrock around his heart.’ 

“Brethren, there are thonsands among yon, not a man of 
whom Imt might by praetitiug tefdenialM enabled to stretch 
his liand daily across the Irish sea, and save some poor starving 
creature from dealfli. Kot one eff you all whoguiiedit'nol do 
good service by imploring others to gi^ fur the sulvauDn #t>ar 
jiiminc-stricken cnnntnmcu. 

““ Tiiitifc ofwhe tens of thonsands, and hundreds of tht^sands, 
who lire at this-present moment without the ineaiu of procuring 
n innutliful of food or a rag to cover thidr nakedness. Think of 
tliis, and reswvc—solemnly and dehberately resolve—to perform 
yniir duty ns Irishmen. • • 

“Sjiciid not a penny needlessly; restrict yourselves to the 
mere necessaries of existence, and devote the surplus to tlic 
saving of precious life. • 

“ Truly do yon earn your bread in the sweats yonr brow; 
yon require to take occasional relaxationbut do not, at Hie 

{ iresiMit fe^ul moment, think of*ilidu!^g in any pleasure, 
lowever innocent, if its gratificntion inwilves expense. A truo 
Irisliman shonld shfink to he seen at a plaeai of pubh'c amuse¬ 
ment, while cotmtless muititndes of his cuuntiymeu are famish¬ 
ing. The Irish have always been noted Rs a lighting aatiern. 
Irish working men in Great Britain, 1 implore you in the name 
of the God of Heaven to struggle and to bewme * life’ pro- 
servere. . % , —, 

“ lict each man resolve to save a human life. When he rises 
in the morning let him pray to God to assist him to gain the 
victory over self, nnd he made the means before be getires to rest 
of snvWa fellnw-cuuntrv'man from perisliing. 

“ Irismnrn, yon shoulint once resolve npon aiding yonr poor, 
suffering country by wora and deed. As I said b^ore, every 
one of yon can ia something. Meet, meet, then, in your sevenu 
localities, and that qnickty— 

* Tlie work tbid should to-day be wronglit , 

Defer not till to-morrow.’ 

“ I have still mnedi to say to yon, but at present my hesrt ia 
too fill! to suffer me to write any mure. 

“ May God strengthen you fer the good work. 

“ lour sincere friend, 

“ASomoiEbM." 
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AN APPEAL 

4 

For Clothino the Ifahedand Dealitute Irish, addreastd 
to all classes, and cspcdcdly to the Women of 
Enfinnd. 

Tub Society of Friend* liave raised their snbBcription 
foif the starving Irish to npwaMls of 30,0002. j and the 
terrible econe* displayed to their- aclire ngenta in that 
nnhappjr sister country, have induced them to pre^so 
a subscription for a supply of clothing for the destitute 
there. We think we cannot do hotter than to give as 
nearly as possible the whole of this appeal to our \ 
leaders:— >• 

William Forster, a member of tSie fociely of 
Friends, now engaged, front a sense of dnW, in investi¬ 
gating the extremCfilUtress at present oxtstlng^ in dif¬ 
ferent districts of that country, thus eJ^lroSsea Jiis victm 
on the subject:— *■ , ‘'a 

“1 havcascheme which occupies much ofmy mind, and 
my inquiries from place to place. It is nothing less t^n 
an attempt to provide tiseful, toarm, necessary clothing 
upon a large scale fur theuiiclad (and unless something lie 
done in a few weeks,nothing short of the naltcd t peasantry 
of Ireland. Evcryliody rseras at first to think it too 
vast to bo atiempted. I say No; that what can lie dona 
on a small scale can bo done on a larger. 1 wii-b to got 
it into tho hands of the women of England, old_ niul 
young, rich and poor, and I should not he nfni’^l ufi 
60,000 garment^ being ready for use in tho course of a 
few weeks." 1 

*' That coutribn6oiii in money wouM bo more usof^ 
than in clothing.” 

0 * “ Tliat where any clothing is .Sivon, tho article? should 
be stout flannel jackets for the men and hoy.?, mid 
fl'inncl petticoats and stont calico under ganncnls for 
the women and girls. These ahonid be made of tui' 
cu.ti.scst and warmest material, in onLr lu pifrout 
ji.'iiming, in ma^ iusUnecs w>.n1d l>e dil.U-.ili 
when tho wetj^ was suffering from hiiugcr. I t i li.uild, 
however,'he Mated that the districts fur whl'di tliis 
iippUeation Is tmtife ore principally remote iium .-uy 
tuv^ ^Woof twenty or thirtj^njilc'', niid a:-.i, 

tlfv? if nothing Bumstf has been described tui i p.vi ii.il 
with, H could only bOnted by parties equailv p'lur.” 

Amongst the nnmerown&'ectiug statcmeliU rc -.ived 
arc the Ibllowing:— 

" One fiimily at Castlebar ma visited, when a ninti-.'U' 

I and six ^ildreu were found ip n wrotebod cabin : live uf 
I tho cliildien were lying on tho floor in a state of entire 
; u'lkcdness, with notiiing but a ragged slicet to nv.i^r 
I them, snothdr on the mother's lap, dn tlic t-amo slate, 
wasted wlm^isease and liimino to a skoUten.” 

'• At Aghadown, the pullccinformed^that the night 
hefure, while on patrol,\hcy were attr^ctod'tqa eottage 
by an utistcady ligltu. On proceeding to oacmtaiu the 
cause, they foundgi failicr and soirwete lying dead, 
whilst tlie survi^^, being unable to purchase oven a 
‘ c.md1c, were endwvunring to keep np a light with straw 
picked from the thatch.” 

U earnestly desired that the women of Eutrland o| 
every class may be willing to co opcr.iK in this wprk, as 
even the smallest conlribnlion will ctudiic the poor to 
nnife in the privilege ol relieving tho deep di-fnns of 
tlic'rsuffeWngfcllow-crca'turos.md in the blessing whicli 
it U Iiclicved will rest upon thotB^who freely ailmini.ster, 

I whether out of their abundance or of their penury, to the 
' wants of the affliclcdi. ' 
j Lcot BaAiisHAW, 

■ # « For the>diadics' Committee. 

i *** Any contributions in money o»- dotlilny may be 
li' sent, directed to the cure of Charles OUpin, b,'Bislutjis- 
j gate Street WUhout, Eonmn ; Joseph Crosjkld, Liver- 
pools or Joseph lieieley, Dublin. v 


FREE TRADE AECOLLECTIONa 

BT JOHK BOWBIBO, na.P. 1I.B. 

Nall.—ISU3 OF iu2t. 

! Thkht! are few men whoso personal history is so 
touchingly interesting ns that of Augustin Thierry. 

1 knew him in the heyday of his youth—tho bright 
and hlock-cyed enthusiast—the gay and agile creatnre 
—in whom the blood of excitement flowed—and whoso 
daily life was of vigorous and joyous energy. Never 
was a warmer heart ; never a haart heating with nobler 
sympathies. Fervent in his admiration of tnith, and ' 
progress, and liberty; and not less excited in his hatred 
of error, backwardness, and despotism — indignant 
agnlnat tiio usnrpalious of the ruling fevr, and ouly 
.dreaming'Of tho incanf of elevating the subject many. 
In his view, the world was divided into two classes— 
the oppressors sud the opprfssod; and he, aliovo a}l 
others poured out “his liate fur hate, his scorn for 
scorn, his love for love." 

But to some, time brings desolation .and darkness; 
and such ha.s been Thierry's doom. Wc eyc.s once so 
lustnpis have l«'cn smr'ten wi!h blindness—the frame 
once so active bus hern crippled into liciplcssncs.s. He 
lias lust llif power of seeing, the power of moving; and, 
to add to his forlorn condition, tho friends who were 
dcamst to Iiim have been swept away-.r-loKt not to .-.igiit 
tiionc, hut to every sense— to all but uioluiicholy 
memory. 

i pciiicmber well,^that when Thierry w.as engaged in 
those studios VhicU led to the publication of his most 
, in (cresting History of the Conquest of England i»y tlic 
j Normans, Waller Scott’s Ivonhoe appeared. It was 
welcomed by Thierry willi eloquent delight. Tho 
romance c.ime most opporlimcly to tho aid of tho his¬ 
torian. Tlmt statcof tlii^^s—lliat distinction of races— 
which tir: s igacity and ;^iu.s of Scott had srlacd iqion 
us cliamcicristic of the limes of the early Norman kings 
—the profiund investigations of Thiorty Iiad marked 
ns tlie great fact of tliccrawliich occupied his attention, 
lint Thierry liked td suppose that tho saiSio lines of 
ilciiiaruttiuii c.visl to the present hour. In tlie existing 
privileged aristocracy of England hS was fund of tracing 
ilic representatives of the Nonn&n invaders; in the now 
siiilering multitudes he only viewed tbedescendantsofthc 
oppressed AnglmSaxou race. In all the nnpopnlor legis¬ 
lation whicii still disluuiours our code, he traced the trail 
of tlic .".’K ient Norman serpent; in every efloitmadc by 
(lie Engli>li people to rccovcrrightaortoredress wrongs, 
ho fancied ho saw the reawakening of tho spirit which 
first repelled the Normnii Iiastard, and whitm for many 
yc.ars exhibited itself in the outbreak* 'of individual i 
heroes like Kohin Hood, or the popnltr insnrrectiotis I 
Iiuadcd‘’liy tho Tylers and the Caries—true represenia- ! 
lives of national feelings. I 

No doiijit, Ife p..ihcd his tbeoiy too far; yet it is i 
mo:'t true t^iat fo this hour truth would lie found in the 
old daclaration, that 

^'Tbe/olkc of Kormit^die 
^Anion^ us woueth yet, and ehalloth evermoro. ^ 

Of Nuriuans both tliosu men that both in UiU land* 

An«^ lUe low men of ba\ 046 ."()) 



lii-c of Nunqnn origin.* Let him take up the Directory, 
walk throngli tiio streets of any of our largo cities, and 
he will find that nine out of tpn of the names of the 
trn<lci3ne.n and middle cla.s8es arc Saxon. Lot liim look 
‘at the surnames of onr peasantry, and he will not dis¬ 
cover one ill a hnmlred with^ny othpr than an Anglo- 
Haxnn doiivaiion. But with ^ overthrow of feudalism 
nrid.-.'criUom~nith the more frequent intercourse of the 


(I) kulsirt ArOlouccster'sChronkle. 








variooR races—with the mutaal introsiows of the French 
upon the Saxon, and the Saxon upon the French lan- 
j^uage—and with that fusion, the ultimate result of 
both, which k exhibited in the existing English ton^io 
—it is become difficult to draw those lines of separation 
between the conquering and the conquered races which 
were so rmblc for many generations after William the 
Conqueror was seated on the English throne. 

If there be any part of the British empire, however, 
where theio still remain deep and marlcod distinctions 
between the different races—any spot where still exist¬ 
ing habitsand institutions,and records and monuments, 
exhibit the distinct impress of tho various coniinimi- 
caiors— which in England are now blended together,-^ 
that spot is the Tsio of Man. 

The basis of tho population i^Celtie, and tiio M.onx 
Inngnago boars the slrongcst amnities to tho (laelic, 
the Erse, and the Welsl^ The names of places, with 
aTew exceptions, and those principally of a Scandina¬ 
vian origin, are Celtic: tho most common term, witif 
an infinite varmty of adjectival ino<lific.ation8, being 
/frtWff —lionae—enhabited jdaco—villitgc—town. Wall 
(Oaelic). In trutb. each’nation ]|hich invud-d or settled 
on Uie island, left behind it monuments in sivme dhd in 
story, which ^ist nnmutilntcd to tliu pi-csent lionr. 
Their various languages and laws arc to lie traced in 
separate Btratifieqj.ions, so to say, in what remains of 
the past. Tlio Celtic fii-st - for the Enmans, if tlxey 
ever visited the island, left no traces iujliind them.— 
lienee (flenoutclicry (near lluiiglas),. Ilio Olen of the 
Harper; Batla-coiolly-*tli8 Jlousetif OoBccalincnt. (in 
Ballaudi); Cronek-ny-Marroo—the Hill of tlic Dead 
(near Orenaeh;; Cinnck-na-Moar—the Great Hill (near 
Kirk Christ lindicn); Croiiek IlallaMirry—the Hill of 
Variy's House (near Kirk Andreas); Ballaquuylc—the 
House of Judgment (Onchnn)^Glcn Danngh—tlic Vale 
ofthe0.ak|; and others iunutmiiibiu. Coniiecli'd with 
this period, tlic island present s a great number of Grnidi- 
eal remains, in the form of rromloelis, or alt U's; of l.xrge 
circles, made of stones placeil croct at irregular <li.. 
lances fronwonc another, of the SRmc eliaraclcr .os tlie 
Tcnipieof Classcrius, in Ibo D'and of licwis, ortSlonc- 
lieiige, on 8alisbni;f I’lain. Tlie Scandinavian pcriotl 
left lioliind it many lluwic in.'cri]itiuiis, which are to lie 
found, some in perfect condition, in various parts of llie 
island. Most of them arc scpu1ehr.il, ancl show the 
persons in whose honour they W'crc efigwed to have 
iiccn professors of Christianity. These Sr.mdinavi:UH, 
too, left mementos in the naiiivs of per.-ona and plucc.-. 
Tho Tymmhl Hill, on wliieli all tho laws are pro¬ 
claimed,' bears tho old Horse title, moaning tlic Court 
in the wood. *The judges arc still called JJeansters, a 
word obviously of Bcandinaviau root, meaning the pro¬ 
nouncing of tho scntcnca of tho i.aw, (domltier in 
Danish, from dom: doom, English.) Tho highest 
mountain in tho island is called tho Snafisld (Bnowlicid). 
The Calf [of Man] means tlie smaller IsIsukI,* being also 
a Scaiittinavian word. Sautwart—tho Saints' ilill^ Kirk 


(1) At the Truwald lllWan aniiuul assembly of tiui Islamlcrs 
was held, on tft. dobn the Ilaptlst'a Day. Tha cniiinmniciainn 
that woa made to Sir John Btantey, when ho was created Kinx of 
}! Ill, in Idee, by Hcniy IV,, is reeurded in the Man staluSL'-b'iui., 
and is so illustratlvo of men and manners, tliat 1 c.-imiat refrain 
from transcrlblne it. • 

" Our douehtiiii and (O'arlous T.on’,—Tliil ta the conatitulinn of j 
old time which we have given in our daga: First, you shnll conic I 
thither in your royal array, as a king ought to do, by the preniga- 
tives .and royalUos of tlio laud of Maun. * And upon the Hill of 
Tynwald aitt in a chairr, with a lloj-all eloath and cushloiis, and 
your visage unto the East, and your sworde before j-ou, boldcn 
with tlie |ioinl^n|iwards i your barrens In tlic tliirde do,greo sitting* 
beside you, and your beuellcrdniea and your deemsters before you 
sitting; and your elarke, yqgg hnigbtes, esquires, and yeomen, 
about you in the third degree; and tho worth lest men inyourlanilo 
(these are the twenty-four keys), to ha oalled in beforo your deoin- 
aters, if you will ask anything of them, niid to hoar tho govern- 
uient of your land and yonr Willu; and the Commons to stand 
without tha elKle of the Hill, with their clarkei in thcli surpliascs. 
And your deemstsia shlli aak* callo in the coroner of Glciifaba, 


—Cross,—and many other terms traceable to tho same 
source f while among the inhabitants the number bearing 
surnames of Icelandic and Korwegian origin is nearly 
os great. 

The government of the Isle of Mon has undergone 
many remarkable changes. The island had, in turn, 
British and Welsh, Icelandic and Danish, Scotch and 
Irish rulers; and was then held, for about a hundftd 
years, by Nonvegian kings; who, in the. middle of the 
13th century reco^ized the authority of the kings of 
Scotland; and their authority was, in turn, suimrseded 
W that of tho kings of England, who first uonterred 
flio sovereignty of tho island upon Perry, the of 
Harthumberland, and aftenrards gave it to Sir John 
Stanley, upon whom 1 ienry the Fourth conferreil tho Utlo 
of Kingof Man: the title afterwards was modified to that 
of Jjord of Man. Tho supremacy oOhe Stanleys having 
been disputed, it was confirmed By James the First, 
and the authority remained in tho fiouse of 

Derby down to the yc!it^736, when it was transferred 
to the Duke of Athol, in tlie riglit of hia grandmother 
—iiio male succession of tho Stanleys haviug been 
broken. It coulinned in thif Athol family down to the 
year 17CS, when the island was pnrehased of tho then 
duke,—lITit with many reservations,—^these being the 
subjci-l. of many new oiriiugcmcuts, and paid for by 
several adilil.iuualparliauiculary votes—till, in 1830, .afl 
remaining rights and interests whatever wore fin.'illy 
und^-holly disjioscd of to the British crown. 

Among the ]ironiincnf motives put forward in Kcom- 
mcudaliou of tlic purchase, the fact tiiat the island 
^ a great rocopfacle for smagglc* ffasstronglygirgcd; 
and the trca-iiiy grounded theirapplication(inl7Cl)to 
the dnkc, for the piin-infic of the islwd, on the ncccsslt)^ 
of “preventing tlio illicit and pernicious trade which is, 
at present, carried on lictweon tho island and other 
parts of His i-iiijesty's dominions, in violation of the 
laws,Sand to the diminution and (lelriment of tho 
rovcuues of llic kingdom." And the histoiy of tlio 
I t ilde of the bland is curious and instructive. Under 
the Stanley regime ilic inhubitants bod nil the benefits 
of tlic protcetivo system, and of that intesfetenco with 
ptirelgi>es and sines wliich exhibit the cnidggtjmdjhe 
d’udesl no! ions of ]inlitieal cconumpa Thorcarc manym- 
Inlcs of the>10t1i .ind 17th centuries, “ establishing and 
confimiing® tho law, that “ if any person buy at sell 
com,grain, or any other merchandize, in market, or out . 
of market.for in any pnvate place or house, wiUiont 
licouco from tho govenior^r his deputy, he shMI forfeit 
tlie goods, or the value thereof, to the lord of uie isle.” , 
And, again—“ if any salt, iron, timber, or any com¬ 
modity that is useful for the country, ho hropiiii.ifrht - 
any port or haven within the isle to be soltlTno manner 
of persons aj'C *o inlcmieddlo therewith, or buy tlio 
same at wjiolcsalfo until the sAno shall have laiu for 
three tides after ijptico, to the iiitdht the country may 
lie furnished according to the rate it if to be sold for . 
liy that time; otlicrwLsc, if any ofihnd,tliorciii, ho shall, 

and In' sliall call ln%II the i-oroiists of Minne, and their yardei 
ill thelt handcs, with tlicir woapuiia uiion them, either sword or 
Vie. And thr tnonniajs. that is to «Icio, of every sheading, then tho - 
chief caruiit-r, that is the conmer of Ulentaba, ahali snake airence 
upna pain rf lyfo and lyme, that iioc roan make any disturbance or 
stirr i'l ilio tin,o of 'jyniv.-ild, or any ninnnur or risinge in tho 
kl.i,'!e's pTCM-nce, uiion yaino of hanging and drawliifo And chan 
shall rimabarinns,oud ailogthers, know you to bo tlicicKinge and 
lairJo. ’ ,1 

That yonr eonmions renne unto you, and ahewc their Charteti 
hou- Uii-y lionld of you; and that your Bomiui that made no Faltho 
nr FealUo to ymi, now make the same. Aid if any of your llairons 
be ou t of the Jaiudr, they ahali lure tlie spaccof forty day's, after that 
they ate called, to cimi^ and shew wliereby they hould elayme . 
lands and lenementa within your lanile of Maiinf andfoa inske : 
Fealtie and Faiihe, if »inda and weather served them, or els to coaso 
their lemperaUtles into yuure haudes." ,, .v - 

Many of those forms—such as the fencing in tho Tynwmd, me j 
alteudaner of the authorities of the island, tho sturinoning the j 
people, and tho proclamation of the laws, arc preservod to tue 
piuseut day. 
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rate w^hioli he boujrht it.” A pretty encouragement this to I ndventurera who baffled wl the eflbrts of the Hrltjsh 
iniportoUon,8ndof“fuiniBhingthecountty’’withnrticles | navy to intc^pt or ewture ttem, partloulMly of a 
for^Its wants. No wonder that Lord Fairfax ^ould I Frenchman (Thurot) and a Dutchman (j^wkins). It 
have reported in the time of the commonwealth, that is reported of the last of those sea-kings, that he on one I 
they might feel seenre in ^e poverty of the island; and occasion, having hoisted an emptpr cask onhis main-top, 
that in the general destitution a Scotch writer should passed safely between two oftheking'scnttere, and throw 
have s.vid, " Lawyers in the Isle of Man get no fees, and bis hat into one, and his wig into the other. Great 
bc^rsnoalms, for none of them ore theip.” All was concessions were, however, afterwards made by the 
restriction; and when a vessel arrived in pert, four lord,—more vigorous steps taken by the legislature,— 

“ trackers ” were appointed to decide on the value of and illicit trade was so mucli checked, that a popniar 
tiie goo^; who were sworn " to deal truly with the song thus laments the downfall of the smuggler 


tiie ^ds; who were sworn " to deal truly with the song thus laments the downfall of the smuggler 
mBrwani strangers, but more for the country's profit.” , , 

These traffickers settled the price, and arranged the 

distribution; but no stranger was allowed to carry SevMVoW^ifcwL!Sv“*a<;rani,’ 

money out of tbc island. There was a law, that out of Bewails the low oC the isle or Heu. 

every twenty barrels of salt one was tp bc.paid to the _ 

merchants (traffickers) for tlu^ir tronule. !fhat of a This Is in sad contrast to tho boast of a jolly poet of 
cargo of wine one rfioice hogshead should go to tho ualloway— 

clerk, to be paid for at the price of the ordinary; bat, wh»tnoMimh.Tel«tu»kofsm»BBi..iiun.. 

moreover, it was provided J^at « My lord tiu yovtruor, Ali UiOe “ isle of Xliree higs'- come 

(he biohop, and me archdeacon otdy, are to have choice , n- 

wina to drink/ree of eoitl in their otoH families" This inalldsion to the Manx anns of three annojl and spurrea 

is provided for by a statcto dated 15:13. it seems to equi-<listant logs united at the thighs, which implying, 

have been discovered in the I5th centniy (for down to according to Manxmen, that their island rests on the 

that period no Manxman was alloM-pd to leave the three kingdoms—on each and all of them— Quocunyve 


eqni-<iistant legs united at tbc thighs, which implying, 
according to Manxmen, that their island rests on the 
three kingdoms—on each and all of them —Quocuiifpte 


island, and no produce of the island was permitted to jccerie eUcOit. 

be exported), that prohibition “ to pass the land with' Gn the final sale of the island to tho crown, the 
their goods and rcattle hath beten a groat hindrance to power was exercised by parliament of introducing 


their goods and rcattle bath beten a great hindrance to power was exercised Iv 
the lord, and thi^ belter'it were for shopmen and such fiscal laWs as'were 
chapmdli to thrive Upon \nerchandiBc, than foteigy the British revenues, Bu 
merchants and chapmen.” So licences wore to be by the total saeritirc of 
^wnted, if, in the quaint English of tho island, tho suniers; for tlie arrnng 
Ueulcnant were warned “ to goe and knowe If he hiivc pio iinportalion^ of all a 
any business to the coast they goe.” And tho licntennul, in Grait Britain, cxccj 
" if salt wore made" to export merchandize, was to„con- quantity to be introduc 
suit the council whether the island conld sp.aro tho by act of parliament, tli 
wares, and to grant or deny “ lyccncc ” aonordingly. being left to tho lioutena 
There is another amusing provision, that if any farmer . Monopoly arid privilcgi 


such fiscal laWs as 'were nccDi-sary to the protection of 
the British revenues. But such protection was obtained 
by the total saeritirc of tbc interests of the poor con¬ 
sumers ; for tlie arningcincnt made was to prohibit 
tho iinport-iliun of all articles subject to high duties 
in Great Britain, cxccnt under Uccneo; and tho 
quantity to be introdui^ under licence wpjs defined 
by act of parliament, tlic distribution of the licences 
being left to the liciitciiauf-govcrnor of tbe island. 

Monopoly and privilege thus itssuined a strange form 


wranted to pay his rent to the loid by tho export of in the legislation of the Me of Main They tvcrc repre- 
com and grain, for so much rent ns wiM due he should sented shy the word iwner,—tho most important 
havrlibK^rio sell and ship. No eattfo, however was arlieks of cou»umption being impbrted under licence 
allowed to be oiTercdlbr sals till " the lord's steward ” alone,- and licences lieiiig grantad under tho authority 


had the refusal. Multitudes of other resMetions of 
the same character are to be found in the statutes and 
laws of the island, one of which is well worth preserving. 
The poor inhabitants lived principally upon potatoes 
and horatngs,—the herring tshoiy being one of tho 


of tho ruling powers only, none but those in favour with 
tbe ruling powers could obtain them. Licences were 
given solely to tbc ojuilcnt and influontiai. Tho rich 
man revelled in cheap tea, cheap sugar, cheap spirits, 
cheap tobacco;—^wliile the poor man }iaid doubio price 


great rcsonrcca of tho island ; but there is a statute of for all the articles that ho consumed, cither tOjAhe prt- 
tho year 1622, which provides •• That tho people be vileged party, who possessed a licence, or to the party 
chcrishdM^h is tbc tender word— dieruhcd), to pay who purchase licences of others. Tho trade in licences 

si_1 __S.I_t- Jl__ 1.. 1__A*..1_*> mimr. .>*. «PA1Wk onl i4 law* AttAi.lSWn_ 


the lord's rent though there be no herring fishciy.'’ was an important one. They were sold bjr auction,— 
The maxim that—nemo({q(i/vodtton%aK’^nobodyc.au they wefto made tho instrument of extorting higher 
give what he baa nol—appears to haw beenao cheek rents,—they were employed in all ways for iniritoses 
oA the exaction^of the Lord of Man- JBven tliere, bow- of ojtprcssipn abd corruption. The unprotected coii- 
cver, the clTect of removal of rcstrietious was anti- sumer paid*' a high price for what be wanted, that 
cipated by some of the authorities; for Sachcvcrell, the high pwee being caused by tho licence monopoly; but 
gorornor, at tho end of the I7th‘ ccnt’iry, writes, after not one farthing of tbe augmeniq^ price went into tbo 
tending tbe goodness of tbo Manx aic, " Were we pnb^c treasury. 

allowed freedom of commerce it woifd be of great- To this stale ot things tho attention of the late 
value wherever England trades.” ‘ govcrni^ent was called; and Sir Bobert Feel, to his 

Tho position of the Isle of Man in the cenlro of tbo great honour, detemined to redress the mevaners under 
Irish Channel—almost equi-distant from England, Ire- which Maftxmen were suffering. He made one of hia first 
tend, Scotland, and Wales; and gs near to each that all free trade exporimente on a small scale in the Isle of 
may be seen at the same time on'-a clear day from the Man. He decided uto free from the licence system all 
elevated parts of the inland—led to the establishment of the importa into the Isle of Man—^wlth the exception 
an organized company of smugglers from Liverpool, of tobacco, spirits, and Ban do Cologne (which were re- 
wlioatthecnd of the 17lh century carried on a vciy Served nntilesrarienceshonld show the resalU of liberal 
Iq^e and very profitable contrateuia tr^e. They were legistetionl. Thoauccess has bpen moqt complete: tho 
soon joined by Manxmen, and tho island became a revenues nave greatly increa^,—commer^ trans- 
great warehouse for the reception of goods—Indian actions have been wonderfhtlv augmented,—the valno 
goods especially,—which were conveyed to the sur- of Iimds and houses, and all ouer property in tbe island, 
rounding ooaSte, at an estimated loss of from 400,0001. has boon much aelevated,—and a satisteotion almost 
to half a million of BrUtehrovenne, Many regulations universal (the exceptions being only among the few who 
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lo3t (he pride lutd the privileges of monopoly) pervades 
the Manx community. Mor have any of the prognos¬ 
tications irf evil been verified. Smuggling has not in¬ 
creased,—the privileges of the islanders have not been 
menaced,—the popuiatioo, fur from failing ofi) has 
been largely addM to,—in a word, there has only been 
an issue of good,—unshadowed, undiminished by corre¬ 
sponding evil. And those who aided the progress of 
Manx commercial emancipation have had evidence in 
a thousand shapes of the sincerity of Manx gratitude. 

Besides these commercial cbongea, other benefits bare 
been conceded to the Isle of Man in coimcxion with the 
freedom of its ports. In ancient times, the harbours of 
the Isle of Mon were subject to the severest regulstiona 
As early as 1620, every biwt, vessel, or pickiud, that 
, anchored within them was suluect to a tax of 8d., if 
witli a cock-boat, and to half thiR amount if without one. 
And down to the year U46 a heavy tax was levied on 
i every vessel that entered the harbours of the island, 
i This tax, indeed, was the source which was looked to 
' for the necessary repairs of the harbours. In conse¬ 
quence of tboVesire to avoid this payment, boats and 
, sliips frequently were lost aLsea, and many a brave 
itiarincr perished under the "on of that inhofi^itable 
I law which Anied him an asylum in the moment of 
danger, unless at a price which he was frequently unable 
and always unrnlUng to pay. This grievance was re¬ 
moved by the ac* of 1846. The repairs of the harbours 
I are now provided for out of the surplus revenues of the ' 
island,*-and among recollections .which charm the 
cares, sweeten the bitternesses, and accompany the toils 
of public life,—a rude soiig, chanted to the old tune of 
'Marbrouk s’enva-t-en ^erre/by hundreds of voices in 
the ports of Mona, on occasion of a visit to the island, 
will not be forgotten. 

** llurrnh! for him whp ncnrcd ua—• 

^ A gloriout man mi he; 

* HurrAli I for liimwho lavedlUp 
And set our harboun ftes” 


A TABOUBini’S HOME. 
bt'x&bt atsuiia. 

Ox a sultry day of last summer, a little party entered 
one of the lanes branching oil* from tllb great thorough¬ 
fare of Whitechapel, and walking slowly forw^, 
oppressed with the heat and the burdens they hod to 
cany, stopped before the door of a small house of two 
stories, ^e party consisted of a man, his wife, and 
fire childrcdi the youngest being a baby in arms. They 
were evidently country people; and the wife's ruddy 
cheeks, and tlie children's bright complexidbs, wore 
enough to remind every one tliat looked at them of 
green fields and fresh brecros. The basbaud carried a 
little girl in his arms, and a large bmallo on the end of 
hk Utick over one sltonldcr. The wife carried tlm baby, 
and a basket so full of all manner of wticlcs, ^at the 
lid gaped ^n. Th^tbrae boys, who made the rest of 
the &mil]l; bad each a pack, box, or bundle;*and 
beride tAem was a man with a truck, on which were 
deposited a couple of small beds^^s, a cradle, and 
a chest, a table and three chMrs, with two or 4brcc little 
stools. They had come no bx tlio canal from their 
village, and had brought ml their/umiture aud goods 
with them to settle in London, where the man had 
reason to expect to get into constant work; and work 
had become scarce down in the country. He was n 
bricklayer's labourmr, and had a cousin in the same 
trade, now em^oyed ffh tlie houses of a grand new 
street in course of building in the neighbourhood; and 
it was this cousin who hod advised his move to London, 
and who had taken two' rooms lor him in this lane in 
Whilec^peli 


The outer door stood open, tad acrowd of little dirty 
children who were ploy in the passage, nn off tqi the 
narrow, dark staircase as the new comers entered. 
They evidently ran to announce the arrival the 
lodgers, os a pale, lame woman, with a crying infant in 
hor arms, soon appeared with the keys of the two 
ground-floor rooms, which the landlord had left with 
her; and these being opened, our party ftom the confltiy 
entered their new idiode. 

A close, stifling sensaUon struck them as ihey went 
in, but heat and fatigue had got the mastery for the 
time, and the first fought was rest; so they put down 
’their burdens without a word, set about nulling the 
truck, ^d rite porter's hire, and when ho was gone 
seated tnemselvcs on some of their goods. 

_ "John, dear,” said the wife, after a minute’s breathing 
time, "tlftre's a horrid smell, smL it's dicadfully dark. 
I wish you would open the window." 

She hsdloBt her bright colour, and looked faint and 
sick as she spoke. H& husband directly tried to com- 
p^ with herwisb, but it was no easy task. The window 
was thick with sooty dust, and Mlashed with mud, and 
seemed glued to the framework with dirt. He shook 
and pulled from top and bottom, and at last hod to 
force ir up with an iron tgol which he took ont of 
the bundle lie hod been carrying. It was not made to 
open from the top. The three boys began to look out 
and take their dbsorrations; and Peter, the eldest, de¬ 
clared that the nasty smell came in at the window than 
tbu black stufiT in the gutter. The B^Ie giri was cling¬ 
ing to her mother's side as if firiglitoned at the strange 


I strange 


^laeo, and now asked for atirinlvof water. e 

" 1 should like a draught of cold water, too, John,” 
said her mother, "bAtcr than anything 1 can think 

“l!liatyou shall have, Sally,” he replied; and after 
searching ont a clean jug from a basket of crockery, be 
set tfi* in quest of water. He groped along the passage, 
and called to the woman up stmrs, whose voice was I 
heard trying to quiet two screaming children, to aak 
"where the pump wasr Keceiving firr answer, that 
the wate^butt was in the back yard, he groped hto wi^ 
farther along \he passage, and atumblim^down..iwo 
steps come to a ricketty door^ half br^n (mthe 
hinges on^ without a latch. Poshing it open, he went 
ont into the yard. t • 

yfha,l a place he had got into ! Poor John's weather- 
Ireatcu face became livid with the sudden disgust. He h^ 
done plenty of hardworh, and many a rougJ;job, but 
such a place as this close to a human dwelling, ho bad 
never seen yet The yard was one mass of the most offen¬ 
sive refuse, stagiuting and putrefying in th^ugBing snn. 
The water-butt he was looking for stooff^oae beside 
the centre of Miese abominations. He bad to remind 
himself qf Sollyanad her pale Tips, or be would not We 
been able to make np hfs mind fl> pick bis sure up-to 
it He did it, Cowever, but when hetumed the cock 
no water came; it was empty. • , 

"There's no,pi^i in the bntt,” he colled up the 
stairs. .< 

, " The water qpic in this morning, too,” answered the 
lama woman, ’"lycll I suppose my husband never 
told them to put the ball-cock right, and 1 know none 
esme in last water day, neither.” , 

" Aqd when will i Wmo in again f’ aakM John. 

" This is Friday; next Monday,” she answered.. 
"IVbat'B to bo doner thought John to himself, 
struck dumb at the sudden expfirience of a new kind 
of hardship. Many a privation bad be endured, but 
the denial of a dreg of cold water had never happen^ 
to him before. 

"Can yon oblige ns with a little water, ncighbonrlt 
he said, shutting the door upon the reeking yard, and 
returning towards the sUdrs. 

"1 have only a little left,” abe replied, "but yon are 
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welcome (« i6. if vou will come np-i^taire and fetch it. 
it's hattl work for me to curry it up or dowa, with my 
lame leg, and the child in my arms." 

John went up, and followod her into her room. It 
was so crowded and dark, that ho hardly saw what was 
in it at fiivt. Ob a bed in one corner lay a pale, con- 
sumptire girl, of about fifteen, whoso cough sounded 
holtow and death-like. PiCiddo her wws a hoy about 
twelve, whoso head and throat were bandaged up, and 
much swelled. Besides these there were si.'i: children 
of different ages, including the infant. I'hc mother 
pulled » small wooden tub from ^ndcr the bed, and 
told him to take what water wits (here, adding that slnf 
" wished there iras more, for his sako.” • 

lie took a little—not all—ho could not bear to do 
that—and Kindly thanking her, went back to Sally 
with it. Site was nursing her baby, and eagerly pat 
her lips to the jug.^bnt in a tnomeut she set it clown 
amtin, aifd shook hoc head. John sooil foofi^oaf why. 
lua senses had been dcadcucff by the horrors of the 
jm'd, and the stifling air of the up-slaiis room: but jic 
now pciveived Uic smell and colour of the ivatcr were 
equally odious. ' 

“Yon shall Imve some beer in a minute, Sally," he 
cried; and without iistenipg to a cant ion as to Ipeuding 
their litilo slock of money, he set off to get it. 

At the door he met a frjcndly face. It was hi.s cousin 
Joe, who had como at his dinner hour to see after them 
all. I'hc two went out togolher, and soon relur^csd • 
' with a can of beer, a supply of bre.ad and chcci-e, and a 
! hearty greeting &> Sally from Joe. And now the com¬ 
fort of cest al'icr fnfJgnc, ac.d rorrcshnicnt after tkin^ 

I and hunger, drove away all e;u-o lor the moment. They 
qjip, and drauk, and talked, and laughed. They were 
1 used to hardships, and the wile c.-]>.'ci‘illy was qlnnys 
' ready to lie cheerful and hoi^lul. JDrcu the children nil 
; took ^od draughts of beer. If they li.ad bccji used to 
such di'anghts, John would not leave kept such a stalk of 
■ the goods .and fiiruitiiro lugelUer that Sally’s savings as 
' a servant had bought on their niorriuge, nor liave been 
able to move his family to I.'Uidon wiihout help, and 
only by parting with the chest of drawers and Inoking- 
gla^ biff^ithout a drop of water to give tlicm, piiat 
(»i}Kjheao? w, 

When this plcai=ant meal v,as over, the present evils 
. did <x>mo to mind a little, howevir; and Joe w.u' asked 
. wbetUor he could not have fieiiid a belter place for 
' them. He answered, that since Hie improrevaents had 
I been begun in the city, sa’mq.oy poor people's hoiwos 
had becn‘’knockcd down to loe'ij room for (ho new 
streets, that there was no getting lodgings .ariyohi'i'e. 

, That th asJiad told him he mus- not go beyond four 
; ahillingso^ek, and he could not do butter.' That as 
[ to tlte bad smell, and dirly yard, ami wtawi of wVur, it 
I W'as ns bad everywhere iToout; ninl tlujt a l)u|,t in the 
! yayd was something Khovu the civ.iimnn, for numhers of 
! lanes and alleyt. h|rf only one stanil-coek for all the 
Jiouscs. He and sallitd forth, and soon put (ho 
hall-cock to righls, and shovelled.Ihe worst of the lior- 
ribic refuse that covered the yuid iul!b a hca)> iii one 
comer. That was oil they could do;^olhing like a, 
drain to carry any of it off could be found; there v.as 
none whatever. And so, with an agreement that John 
should go to work next moruLig at six, they parted, 
IVork aud good wages wcio sum ^ (Imt seemed to make 
all smooth. 

By ten o'clock at night, the lanoarcr, and his wife 
and llvo children, woivj all i>i bed and asleep, in one 
room of their new home. 1 1 was true t'oey had another ; 

I but Sai^ji ba(|. declared at the first glance that her poor 
boys could not sleep there till she bad scoured it. 
The wall near the window was green and damp, and 
smelt most offensively: they did not know why; but 
I it was because it was Haturatudwiih the same disiimsting 
I matter which had oTerffowed into the yard, au^lnch 


-- _I__ 

there was no drain to canw away, lire window looked 
into the yard. They hod done tiio best they could. 
John had brought a pail of fresh water from a pump 
scronil aircots oftj tired as he wOiv; and they imd coffee; 
and the little bit of fire seemed to sweeten the room; 
aud they h.'id put up the two beds, and arranged all os 
well as possible ; and now they slept too soundly to feel 
the bites of noisome vermin, or to be eonsoious that 
they were drawing in poison at cveiy breath. The 
sleep of toil is indeed a Ivoon. Only the mother was I 
roused from time to timo by her infant’s restlessncr's; ! 
never since ho was bom had he needed so much nursing | 
in the ni.glil; but sleep came upon her again as soon as 
she had quieted liim. i 

Jt was wonderful to see how much Sally did for the | 
two rooms in the eon^ of Saturday. , AU>tliat conhl , 
be done wiihout water she did. The precious pailliil, ' 
and the little that Peter h,rl(Strength to fetch in, rbo 
had to husband with tlii gr,latest eare,' and only used I i 
Ifctio to clc.an the windows. Evcrylliing was arranged 
us tidily as pos-ihic when John c:img home in the 
evening from his work. The back room w.a8 of great 
use, to hold all spare thi^.gs, thoii.gh Sally could never 
go into it without a shudder. She and Joe went out, 
and luarkclod for Sunday with the dav'sSvages. She 
sighed os she put her children into bed wiihout their 
Sainrday nighl’s gowi w.^shing; but to pnt by a lilt'e 
water to cleanse the faces and hands of nil the f.iniily 
was alt i-Im could do. Still she consoled herself, and 
said, “ The w.atcr will come in on AEonday,” * 

During the liight,Sio'.vovcr, an ausieU' began to press j 
upon tier that she could not shake off Her iniinit's > 
restlc<snc.'« increased ; it cried and wailed unceasingly, j. 
and lilllo Mary hegivn to droo)i al-’o, and often woke tip 
crying, .“^iio-i-ot scarcely any sleep; and the liolhov I 
cough of ( he girl in llio roi/ia above sounded very saiily j 
inlicrcavs. The heat, ^.seue.-'s, and had piic]l,-op- j 
pro sed her, aud she was levered by the bitiw of venuin. , 
Tlio iuc.'casi’.ig illness of the two youngest i-bildrcu j 
kept her cmi.iovcd all Sunday. She could not. go to j 
church with her hn-df.uul, nor join his vvsvllt with Joo | 
siiid Hi(^,h(c,.!. I 

kioiid.i.y iiioniing cjiiiie found. The wished for Hon- I 
day, tlio (i.iy for the walor (o c-miw iu. Hut, besides the ! 
ctiniiiluill allcntiou rei.iiiird by the children, a new i| 
hindiauce to lltc scrulibiug she longed to ^gin now I 
appc.ared. A licJivy rain had fallen in the night, and |j 
out of a court close by the house there began to rnii a 
slreani of aboiiiinations like that in the yard. This I' 
ctinrl cniitaiiicd about twenty houses, with four or five i 
fauiitics iu cacli, and it li.a;! neither drains, nor water, 
nor scfivengcr.-!. Tlicre had been three ifccks of dry, 
hut wcal.her. No wonder lh.at a "stream of aboaiina- 
tiou.-i" ffVwed out of it now. It flowed more and more; 
•and liiu ruin fulling again, it spread, and came into the 
piujsii.gc, nqd cucii threatened to get into the room, i 
Agaiu I'lid itgaimdid Sally stem this odious flood, and ' 
sweep if. liiick into the gutter. IVhencvcr she triM to 
get to w.);k, this black, notsoipe enemy seemed to 
make itii .appearance, tlnce towards the afternoon, os 
she vv.as bibouritig at her hopeless task, she observed a 
genllunvan on (ho opposite pavement, who had stopped 
to look ut her. There was something so sympathising , 
in_ hi.i facie, that she could not help expressing sonie- 
thiiig of her trouhle.s toihim. 

‘‘l'’ivo limes this, very day, sir," said she, "have I 
swept this plauc as clean as 1 possibly could; but you 
see the slate iu which it is again. It is no use to try 
tb keep it clean.” He gave her a look of pity, tuad 
passed on. ‘ x « 

Besides tills, another trouble bad come upon lier. 
The water she bad ao longed for was discoloured aud 
offensive when she drew it, and a nasty black soum 
appeared on the top- A little which had been left in 
the bottom had tainted it aU; and, beside^ Bie bntt 
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wu old and rotten, and enough to upoil the water had 
there been nothing cIm. Sndi aa it wasi, however, 
it must be nmd * and fint ^e eet about waebing up 
all the clothes that had been worn, meaning to finish 
and clear up before her husband came in. But what 
with Uie blt^ stream, and the poor restlesa children, 
she got on very slowly; and the wet clothes were still 
about, and the floor still unscnibhed, when he appeared 
at the door. The bad water caused the steam and the 
clothes to smell vmy badly; the baby had cried for n 
long time, and was still evidently in too much sufiTering 
to be qnieted; the supper was not ltdd; the passage 
was wet up to the door of tho room, for tho attempt to 
cicanso it hod been given up in despair.Peter was 
imrsing little Hoty, who leaned her sick head on his 
shoalder, anA-Bill and Dick wcre^mplaining, in turn, 
of hnhger, and firetting for their supper. 

" Here'S a pretty place ^or a man to come homo to 
after his hard dav’s work,"cried John. “ i thought you 
were going to clean it all up, and you’ve got it worse' 
than ever." So^saying, ho flung himself on the l>c(l, 
and soon foil fast ssleep from utter eshaustion. The 
day had been cioso and hot, an^ ho w.ib tired to death 

^ally hid lior face in her liands. and tho tears drol^pod 
fast through ncr fingers: site did not boar even l.cr 
baby's cries. She only heal’d her husband's liarsh tones, 
and saw his angryjook. And ail he bod said was true: 
it was a wretched home for a tired man to come to; 
but he did not know all she InuMiad 1o contend witli. 

That night was but tho beginning of troubles. Mat¬ 
ters only grew worse and worse, ai^ betSre the week 
was out John had fohnd out how bright and comfortable 
n place tbe inaido of a gin palace is, and never entered 
his tnisorahle homo till late at niglit. 

Before tho end of the week, f oO, the poor family above 
stoirs had all loft tho house. ^Ite father camo lioma 
o:io day from his work too ilito stand; next day ho 
was prostrate with typhus fever, and was carried oil' to 
tlie Wpital; and the siuno evening his wife and eight 
children all went into iho Union workbonso. What 
could they do 1 They depended 8b his daily wages tor 
support, and ids illness loft tlicm paupers. Ag',.ther 
fiiiiily took poBses.siAi of the fb(,m next day. 

In tlio otlier room, «p stairs, tiscro lodged a poor 
Irisbwunian, named Mary Miller, who was out all d.-iy 
roiliiig apples ill tho sli-octs. As she camo in at uigisl 
si'.e would atop ia say a kind word t8 S5ally, or give 
some fruit to tbn lioys: liere w.'is the quietest comer ot 
tlid hoiiso; but this week it also underwent a cliaiige, 
She had a married sister, with a largo family, whoso 
husiiand was seizod with fever, nud'died. To save her 
helpless relations from starvation, she took tiiem ail 
into her one little room, which now became a scene of 
noise, confusion, and dirt. How few of the riche#classes 
who exorcise hospitality in tbeir convenient houses, van 
estimate the virtue of uiis aelion I' * • 

Tht^flrat week was over and John’s ^Rigcs'woro p.aid, 
but part of them went to pay his score at tlie public- 
bouse. It was the fir|t time in a long life of labour 
that this hq^ ever happened, for he was a most 
perate man. He could not bear his own reflections 
but the dirt and wretchedness around him eotAlaiiUy 
stifled his better feelings. Bally had worked hal'd, but 
all^sho did seemed of no use, for the rain# weather 
made tho yard wonc than over. Damisi and over¬ 
flowing refuse cncro-achcd from back and front; the 
children were all fretful, and she bcisolf seemed changed 
She looked dull, and heavy, and untid,y, and dirty, 
instead of being'bright and clean os she used to be.* 
John, however, set off^n Monday evening after his 
work, to Bimrch for bolter lodgings. He «mld .not 
believe but what be eonld find lietter. Tho wide slrcots 
Were clean and airy; the houses and shops full of eom- 

(1) It It a fact. 


fort and riches; hut eveiything (hore was quite beyond 
his means. He was obli^ to turn down tne lanes and 
courts again, and there be finind nothing bnt pattems 
of hks own wretched homo. Anything at all bettmr was 
already full. Many were mneh wona In soma be saw 
scenes of misery tliat sickened his heatt. In one room 
ho saw a sick man lying by his dead wife, on a heap of 
strew, and their children were crying reuttd them iisr 
food. In Bnatbera eoflin stood among tbe living frmily, 
and a grave-like odour told tbe tole of how long It 
'had stood tflbro. He staggered off rjtd went home. 
Ha had gone tlfrongh toil, and suflering, and sorrow; 
hflt this was a form of evil he knew nothing of, and it 
beriiildcred him. There arc many largo towns and small 
towns also where such things are, and oven in villages 
they may be lonnd; but his Tillage was particulai'ly 
sweet and bcalthy, and a well of pure spring water, was 
in the niiddlc of it. There iie bad liccn full of care for 
waul of wqyk; hAre ho had plenty pf work, aiM good 
wages; Imt they were of no value io him. He c.’iuid 
buy^food, it was true; liut ibe poisonous air seemed to 
taint it; and ids sick children an4 pale wife seemed as 
if it; did them harm iusteiul 8f good. 

He went in downeast and moudy. Sally ilionght he 
had iiecnllrinking, and reproa^icd him. He answered 
angrily, and words were uttered such us bad never passed 
before between them. He took to tho public-house 
again, next night.* The week passed on dicarily. Joe 
had gone oil to the country to iiay-niakiiig, lie was a 
single man and could go where he liked. John half 
made up Ids mind to [siy bis rent wften he got his 
imgcsk sell efi' all he had, and gislmok to his '^llage. 
Isiit when the -wages wore paM, they were all required 
for a nioiimriil j.uipos#- to buy a little collin. Poo^ 
Bally laid I.er baliv in it with ehoking tears, and John 
went oiTl like a iirokrii man to ]inwii his Buiidsy suit to 
buy liread. A lew dajs more iiiid little Jlaiy was laid 
in licf cuiliii loo. 'J iic poor iiioibcr sat in the dulc 
back room Iicsidc her Inst treaiures, and the father went 
to Ida daily toil lo earn tlic lucnlis of burying tbem. 
Before he could csrn it tiiat Iiaek room iiad to lie given 
up to Si;Tc tbo rent, and lie saw in ids own family whst 
bud iiorrilicd liim in another's—tbe eufliiis qf tbe dead 
slimd aiiioiig tbe living. At last, jhy soiling ^icd,mse 
cradle, tlic ^iblc, and pawidug more elotUes, tbe price 
of luyii'g (be little eliildren in our euminon earth was 
got logetber, and on a Bniidify inorniiig tlio heurt- 
sliiekeu parents tidiuwed llieni to the grave. 

I^’bcn they returned to tbnir dcsolntu room willt the 
tbreo l,oys croucidng liy I Beni, aud Peter's sobiffor tbe 
little sister lie had loved so imieb breaking tbe silence, 
John took his wife’s band, and in bis plain b^uly way, 
asked her to furgivc him, “ I have neglst^na you," 
said he," 1 have left you in your wretchedness and 
gone to tip: ale-liouse; but looH at me and say you faT> 
give me, and it shall never happen ligaiii." 

She m.'ide no llnswer. Her hand ires cold, and a 
sldrering fit, followed by burning fever, came on. He 
put her into lied : he .iiuidc some tea for her, but she » 
could taste nolbiifg, nor could she undersland tho words 
qf afi'eetion ho spoke. It was too late. , 

The physiciaii*bame; ho was the same who had stood 
with pitying looks when she Imd tried in vain to clean 
the doorway some time before. How channd was tbe 
fresh n^dy fiiea nowl» There was no hoprfor her in 
such a toiiited air os which she hroatbed, and the J 
fever hospital was fulL Another week aud she had'! 
escaped from this rongk world, and ’before she died her ; 
little Dick lay by her a corpse. But she did not know . 
it; she was mereifall|r insensible to idl tb^wce^around , 
licr. 

And poor John, where waa hel He had tolled, 
through the weary days with aching heart, and nursed 
her timngh the uigliU But now Ms litain was bewil- 
dared; his head achod, tits limbs seemed unahlo to sgp- 
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port I'biii- He leaned over hU dead wife, and kinod 
Mr, and groaned idond. On eoma atraw in tke oomer 
lay tho other two boya; the room waa bare of all elae. 
Beaide him atood the poor Iriahwoman, Haiy Ifiller, 
tho teare atreaming down her kind faoo. 

Two gentlomon had entered irithont any one aeeing 
them—it wM tile phyBiclin and a friend who viaiied 
theee obodea of oorrow for the first time. Some ozda- 
mation of pity eaeaped him. 

"These miaeriea will eontinno,” answered the ph^^- 
eian, "till the govemment will pass nfeasnrea which 
shall remoro the aonreea of poison Ind disease &om 
these places. All tiiia suffering might be arertbd. 
JThese poor people are victims that are sacrificed. .The 
effect is tiie same as if twcniy or thirty thoneond of 
thent were annually taken out of their w^ched homes 
and put to death: the only difTeronee being that they 
arc left in them to die.” 

Thernnhimpy hraband raised hishbad and gaaed with 
a htif inquiring look at thd speaker. The physician < 
took Ua hand, and then wrote an order on a sjip of 
—'ir, whidi he gwe to a man who waited without to 


"Ton will stay here,” said he to Mary Miller, " until 
they come fixim the Ffver Hospital to canfy away tho 
father and the elder boy; the younger will not lire that 
time.” 

" If evert” shrieked John, in aflmttlcroieo; "no man 
on earth shall separate me from hert' and so say|ng Lo 
fell senseless on the floor. 

"Yon will by them, ns I have said,” repeated tho 
physiman tothoaobbingilrishwoman; “there is hope 
for him BtiU.” 

\t: '"I will Stay,” replied she, * and may the Lord blca-i 
you," 

The hospital received the sick, and the parish took 
(hoige of tho dead; and so this labomor's home was 
onee more vacant. * 

Let no one think there is exaggeration in this tale of 
miaeiy; sneh wrolehed homes, and such harrowing 
Boenes, exist by hundreds and by thousands in all our 
large towna Let ua arouso from our apathy, and de- 
our legislature that it Bhal! be so no longer. 


A FEW DAYS’ TOUE ^ THE ODENWALD. 

n WltUAW BOWITT. 

{Cntinteifnmp 16.) 

FaoB^KHiaeb we posted in tho evening to Eberbach 
on the Neekar, down the hcanlifal timnclsbach Thai; 
and thence the next ‘tnoming ascopded through the 
woods of Emmeniberg to Katzcubnckcl, the highest 
ptiat of the Odenwuld. 

On tho enmipit of Emmensberg, after winding np 
the steep woods, wo came to a bupting-lodM of the 
Prince of Leiningon, son of the Duchess of Kent, and 
^ course balf-brothor to the Quecn.of England, 
went Into tim lodge, whore we found two men at work 
eleaning and preparing for tiie family, which was expected 
he n few ^s firam the 1^1, to be present at tiie grand 
review at Bebweainma. The Mge is a pcrfcftly plain 
biding, fimiished in the plqi^t possible manner, 
wllhont any paintings or works of art of any kind—a 
am rustle resort for the prince whilst hunting there. 
Xpgilsh llie-plaees, a few wooden chain, fehlos, and 
Oectnen beds of the plainest kind; were allthefnmitnre, 
•neM n quantity of ataga' hems, the owners of i^eh 
had been kiUed in these woods, and upon each pidr 
whieb waa inaeribod tiie date of its fell. 

Qm of the workmen, going a littlo way tiirongb the 
woods to pnt u in tho right road, gave ns the aoeonat 


of seveal difibrent hunts, mid repaated^ pnt tha qies- 
tim to ns " widerftmKien efe mkkl" whieh aiwnded 
BO mneh like English that w» adnd hiaa It he oonld 
speak it, at wfaidi he wondered very mneh, Thla how¬ 
ever, wee not the ottlyinstaneeln whMitheWottwtid 
dialect lonnded vnitiy like Englidi to no. Inetoad ef 
ja and neiii, the yes im no of the Genumi, tin Oden- 
walden eay go and no. Aa wo pre e ee d ed towaida the 
Kstsenbuttel, we tdied the way of a boy tondii^) acme 
goats; " grad/orrat»," said the boy, which waa pietly 
much what a countryman in some poito ef Engkma 
might have stid. Another eptdee of tno tonAine. 

The Itotoeobnekel itself is a hill of no great height, 
but it stands upon very hig^ ground, and has a tower 
bttUt upon its summit whieh commands a vary exten- 
tive view, in one dir^on over Heilbremistotiie heighta 
of Weltenbnig between Stnttgart and Tubingen, and In 
a fevoniWble state of the atipaepheie aa fiff ae tbebean- 
tifnl region of the Swabian Alps, a distriot of poeto and 
pocliy, which bounds the horison, whilst the other side 
is bounded by the Tannus and the bills of the Shine. 
Aronnd the tower it a picturcsqne scefie of reeky gronnd 
and wooded tickets., As we approached it, we heard 
thrbugh the surrounding trees low vtioes, like the 
cooing of doves, and then kisses the Ibndest that evw 
were heard, which, while they gave evidence of human 
presence, sounded something stimipgin this high, wild 
place. The next moment the tarn of the road br^ht 
us lull in view of one of those boweiy seats which, 
with very good taste, the Germans always place in such 
situationu, however remote, for the visiting of sneh ^lots 
is one of the greatest pleasures Of tho people. In this 
wild-wood liower tato the loving couple we had become 
aware of, a man and woman of respectable appearance, 
but not voiy young. She was stout and very good 
looking, with a ruddy and somewhat sunbnmt earn- 
plexion, and her dark'balr all gntberad pp from the 
Iront and sides of her fiiee and fiwtened fa n sort of 
crown on the top, a mode of dressing the hair which 
prevails in some parts of Germany, and whidi ^ves a 
very piclnresqne aid, to some faces, a very becenning 
effect Her lover, however, did not seem to have en¬ 
grossed all her altcnliton, for like a regular Oermnn 
woman sbo had her knitting in her hand, and waa 
working away busily ail the time. 

They looked not at ail dUconeerted at being tbna 
discovered; add he, lifting bia cap at onr approach, bade 
ns good morning in a voice full of the nUnost aolf- 
compiaccney. I remarked, that no doubt they foond it 
Tciy pleasant sitting there, at wbldi the lady smiled, 
blushed, and knitr faster than ever. We inquired if 
they had yet mounted to the tower, 'io whfadi they 
icplied," Ko, they were yet too waim, and were watting 
here to cool.” 

We, however, not being too warm, went onwaid after 
bidding |heni good mondng, and Jest as we letehcd 
the towel* saw; to ear ostonwhment, one of tboee wen- 
known machines in Englii]id,a velodpede, reared hgainst 
it The owner of this marine soon ^vanoed from 
out of the bushes towsrds ua 

‘This man wae (me of thoeo mortals who ora always 
sdieming and inventing, and wandering afaeat, rtiling 
stones that gather no moss, nor in feet aintiiliig but 
eccentifoitios. We bad aeon him before near Heldeibeig, 
and had heard somewhat of his bistoiy. Hebadiavaiito(l 
a sort of carriage, in whidi litoially the cart waa pot 
before the hone; the hones were plaeed bdiind tiiJe 
carriage to posh it on, like* man whoellagNburow; 
the driver waa plaeed above, and befine tiiem waa » 
looking-glass, so that wkaa he raised hla whip they saw 
it, and the very fear ef it eecaped Hainffietion, path- 
tag on, and so not needing the etroko. This ingmone 
meeba^eian mounted the tower after ns. At tin top 
he soon fell into diaconnewtth n^aiid having told ns w 
hisvniiousextoiudvetmvd^ seemed veiy anxious toknoW 
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whn« ire eeme finw, end en bolus hifoiteed, whbed to 
bo iefomod olw vh^arveloelpeM were known there. 

I "I tddlilmtfcsttveHtryeini^ they were in vogue, snd 
thnt I ayielf knew t gentlemen who rode on one from 
I London to the l^orth of Bootland, nbout eeven -hundred 
mike; that he ezhtbiled it in eeveral of the huge towns 
to. the inhahitante, and afterwarde rode npon it in 
PianeOb. At this aoeonnt he appeared lo mudi delighted 
that he talked on with the moat amazing volubility; 
t<dd ne of hia own traveb and adventures, which, how- 
eem seemed to have very little in them. 

we loon grew tired, and attempted to make our 
oie^M ftom him; but he deecended the tower after us, 
mounted his machine, and came flying down the hiii 
, after wt, bu|airing if we knew the way to the village; 

I nor ahonld w^ probably, have e^ly got rid of him, 
had he noh fortunately, found our loving couple elill 
cooling themselves in the^bour, and been seized with 
an inerisUble desire to ton them tiie stoiy of the gen- 
tlenun who rode through England, Scotland, and* 
Ersnee, on a velocipede. 

While he was Mating this with great animation, we 
' quietly took a path through thn bushes, a little wrt 
mm the more beaten road, imd presently saw him%mo 
driving down,Evidently in quest of us; now and then 
he stopped, looked eag^erly round, but always below 
I where we ware; ai^ then, not finding us, we saw him, 
i evidently very reluctantly, take up his machine, and 
slowly ascend the hill again. 

Who would have eiEpeetcd to find lovers, and voloci- 
' pedas, and mechaidoal geniuses, on such alrild and far- 
off mil as thisl but odd people are found in very odd 
places, and having allowed thorn to occupy ns thus long, 
we must return to the tower. 

From the top of the tower, as might be expected, a 
magnificent view is obtained ^ver tho far country. 
Below, at some little distance,"ies the valley of Hell, 
so called firom the depth and gloom, and sombre dreari¬ 
ness of its general aspect. Tlmt, however, which struck 
us with most surprise was tho sort of Udden, uncx- 
peclod r^oB which lies on thesmOdcnwald heights. 
We ascended out of the Kcekar valley, and instead of 
finding that we had dgrin to descend to an equal depth 
on the other side of a cidge, wo beheld ourselves on 
a high table-land country; wiik its wide plains, its 
dorfii or villages, and solitary woods and fields,' in 
which peasants were getting in their* harvests, and 
ragged boys wero herding their goats, and wild girls, 
all health and activity, climbing aloft into the pear 
and apple trees, and shaking thoir mellow crops to 
the ground. In these high regions, however, the fruit- 
trees see not A> numerous as in the valleys, and tho 
fruit has a irild and dwarfisli look. • ■ 

A pair of good horses conveyed ns along tUb still 
beautiful banks of tho Neckar in the evening to 
Neekarelr^ passing on our way over a hbgh, pold, and 
barren tract of liuid. It was almost totally dmtitutc of 
soil, q Region of blue, clay slate, with meagre crops; a 
wandering shepherd or two with his flocks, and along 
the road-aides luge tuftf of black hellebore, and a tqll 
thistle witti a crimson flower, whidi was new to ua 
A deep ravine, rent with the fury of wintry tortents, 
led us down into the Neckar valley ag^n at Neckarelz, 
where we found ounelvea in a wide vale, surfounded 
by vineyards, with populous villages, and on the hill op- 
I i^le to oar inn, the fine old castle qf Nouberg. Our 
inn wasflbe of those which by its exterior led us to ui- 
ricipate but indifferent entertainment; but the clean¬ 
ness of ill within told a dififorent tale. We were re¬ 
eved by a Utde,, quick, plump young woman, tho 
lendloid'adanghtu, and endenuy tire i^ng spirit of 
the house. She slurwed us a nice lAamber, then opened 
aapoctow eatiiigiwHn, and inquired what we would 
ha^ and then mw off, full of good-hniunurod vivacity, 
te tstoh It for no. She was one of thorn lively, good- 


natured,bright-spirited, and oemicmfilly nreh^freatnres, 
that miko all things ptoasuit about them, Sbo far- 
rounded us with all too comforts and luxuries of 
house, arranged for our Journey on the morrow, and was 
ever at hand, and willing to chat about Hie neighbour¬ 
hood, and to tell ns all we wanted to know, aa if it were 
her greatest delight to study our pleasure. When she 
wanted to describe any thing very forcibly she haa a 
way which many Germans have, of clapping her forefinger 
on the ridge of her noso, placing her fiuM ftrrwards, 
pretty neu to yonrs, and then with the turns of hor 
mgor and the torns of her bead, making that os clear 
sldaywhichheractivetonguc would have made tolerably 
intolligiide alone. *' • 

When we retired to our chamber, she saw our eyes 
glance up to the window, which was without curtrins. 
“ Ah,” said she, with on arch smile," goull say tho money 
is wanting here;, but no, tho enriains ore onl^ln tho 
wash." She Vas one of t^oso good-tcfoipcred, meny and 
clever little creatuTCS, who might figure as an inn- 
keq^r's daughter in a romiincc. 


nificcntthunder-stormfrowneudarfclyovcrthe valley, and 
then blazingontlighted up the stern old castlo on the op¬ 
posite hill, and the waters of the Neckar. The ringular 
sight of large quantities of linen spread out to whiten 
by the laundresses in the meadows before tbo bouse, and 

g uarded through fho night by watchmen,and dogs, in 
tils pf stRiAv, for tho purpose; tho watchman with his 
horn blowing through tho night, and hifghyroed speech 
sung out every hour; the wild, temp^nous glow of tho 
nyrnbig through deep shndbws <m toe hill siddt, and 
the distant landscape, gave a character to the place and 
the scene which was highly- impressive. The intense ligh^ 
of bright weather in which we had hitherto seen German 
Bccncty ;rare it an air of uniformity,! want of depth and 
tone, which in some degree had disappointed us. This 
was dA'hly grand and solemn as a landscapo of Salvator 
Itosa. 

The next day's journey was still down the Neckar, 
still bcantifnl i^h its woMed hills and vineyard slopes, 
and as thickly studded with villages below, and castles 
and old convent* above, some converted iuUiwSecul;ip 
dwellings, as on tho Bhine itseiC Amongst these 
come first, too striking pile of Homberg, the ancient 
scat of Oiitz von Berlichingen, whence, after the Bauem 
Kricg, or Feasants’War, he was ordered not to remove; 
where he wfoto bis own life, and where be died. It 
stands on tho left banks of tho Ncck.ar, as yoivgo u^ 
from Neckarelz, and just above tho village of Neckar- 
ziinmem. It is finely situated, and is a very picturesque 
and striking ruin. We quitt^ our carriage g;^.^ckar^ 
zimmem, and walked up the steep road among toe 
vineyards, and‘(Altered the couifryard by an old gate¬ 
way bouBC^ nponawblch still remqin some armorial 
insignia, altbouglv the main shield biu been taken 
away. An active and good-looking old woman of 
eighty, a great ago for a German peasant,^ was our 
guide; and too jt!g»r, or-kceper, came out of his cottage 
in the court, with his game bag slung on bis side, and 
aeeosting ns witb^great respect, seemed quite pleased 
t^t toe Englito came so far to sco the anode of GKitz 
V(m Berliehiugen, with whom, ho said, toe glory of 
knighthood had departed. • 

caaUo is cztremMy interesting. Tarions ont- 
vrorks with picturesque towers lead yon np into the 
inner court, and the ruins of the Klttmsaal, or baronial 
hall. ]^rt of the present ruins, by thoir date of 1672, 
‘appear to have been built or restored by toe succcs.oom 
of Glitz. The entranc# to the eating-room iff toll date 
is a curiously decorated dooi>frame, having one siilo 
beautifully carved with different figures, but so curiously 
turned at toe top, that the jamb has this carving out¬ 
side, and the other inside. Tho Klttcrsaal fo a fine 
largo room; the old kitdicn, chambers, and chapel 
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remain. In the lower ont-hanging towers nro dangsons, 
one of which is entered from above by grating#, accord¬ 
ing to the nsnal fai-hiou of the times. A lofty lookout 
tower, square on the two inner sides, and tho outer 
ones circular, gives a vast prospect over the country. 
Tho whole is perched aloft, like an eagle’s nesi; and 
looks down grandly upon the Keckar, which makes 
if line sweep below it. In front, beyond the Kcck.’ir, 
the hills sweep away to the distance of a mile in 
a variety of curves and rcccdinga, Irayng an undu¬ 
lating piain of considerable cslcut, cultivated in corn 
and vegetable plots. Te the left of 'the plain ri^s 
a broken hill; and beyond that, at the point of meeting 
between two valleys, rises a still higher, on which stand 
tbecastleof Gattcubcrg,and the convent of Hoch-lian.'icu, 
the scene of the very popular and romantic German 
legend of the fair ^othbiiiga. 

iiclijud this 0,18110 of llurnbcrg, ^t a mndeiMlc dis¬ 
tance, rise woodeft hills, wit^ roads pIca4ln*Jy winding 
up them, and into the woods. A more lovely situation 
cannot bo conceived; and the circumstance that from 
Ilfs unforinnaic and eumpnlsory participation in tbe 
peasants' war, the noblAmindcd Giils was for thirly- 
soven years a close prisoner here in liis own bouse, and 
employed bis leisure in reviewing and writing his own 
life, gives a deep interest to it. We c.iunot help seeing 
him in tho bloom of bis ycai-s and liis fame, issuing 
forth gaily, with his followurs, to sla^ (he stag .ind the 
boar in the forests, tliat still seem so ]dc.isan/1y to 
invite yon, or fo chastise some proud and lawless rcbiicr- 
knigh^ and succour tbe di'^tressed poor. We (bon scu 
the feasants, b/’tKonsaiAls, inarebiug up from Wc'^bs- 
lierg and AVimpfeu—we ree tlicm come swarming up 
these steeps, mounting the (/tie hill, tiiat, prqiuodug 
from the forests above, comes down into the iipmudiaic 
neighbourhood of the castle itself, and then holding 
n.trlcy with the gallant knight, or tlireatening to burn 
liim out of his caslic if ho wiodd not put liiMself ai 
tlieir head. AVo see liis unfortunate etiuipvomise to 

E ut himsoif at their licad for a mouth ; (heir defeat; 

is captivity at Heilbronn; his removal hiihcr, and 
his solitary abode in his lofty fastno.-3, gazb.g out, day 

€ cr duji; over the foro.-.ts and Ihfi fields tliat were 
bidden, on painVf death, to bis footslc'is, and tiicuce 
taming inward on his own pa<.t life, and i itiing down, 
froili day to day, to wiilc portions of it. 

His castle, not many years after his death, went into 
the family of its present poa-'cvors—tho faVuily of Gem- 
mingigt, wlio reside at Carlrriilic; but in an adjoining 
building called the AlantcMkiii, which became the 
dwelling-house of the later proprietors, is still kept a 
plainsMi^of his armour, hU pilgrim-staif, his banner- 
staff, hisTiword; and at Jaxthauscn, another house of 
hi-s, at some distanco, still live iiia dcisamdaiits, and 
there his famous “ iron hand” is stiV kept., 

' In this neighoourhoud lie nt^ncrous c.isl1cs, os 
Ehrenberg, lSiu»dberg, to which striking and jioctieul 
legends arc attached; we j^assod also VA'impfcii urn Jierg, 
an old town, now a n'atering-placo,,plca8ant1y situated 
on tho height above the Xcckar, and Wimpfeu iin Thai 
They are now busy witli great ^It works. -Tlii'se 
places lay in tho very midst of tho terrible scenes of that 
famous peasant war, which forms so remarkable a fcatuTc 
in Gcniian history; and near AVimpfen im Thai lies 
also tho batUo-hcld, whore ^the Markgrof, George 
Frederick of Baden, fouglit i^piinst the l&variaiis and 
the Spaniards in April 1G22, under Tilly and Corduba, 
and where he woiiltl have been totally defeated had not 
four hundred of tbe people of Pfortzhoim, under thd 
eommandfof their UUrgermeistar BcimUug, saved him 
at the expense of their own lives. 

, fTobeconlinued.J 
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SONNET.' \ 

Tm3 BALANCE OF LIFE.' 

BY a. m Bonsa. 

Tiin sun, that ruled the heavens, is sinking; „ 
Thou Ffo’st the rising of the moon j — 

A f(•rest-stag the pool is drinking; 

11 is hunter died at pitch of noon• 

Tlic miser o'er bis hoard is thinking, 

AVhich ruined men shall pilfer soon• 
Eve's team flowJnto smiles to-morrow; 

Tby joy grows mim thy neighbour’s sorrow ; 
Lite in its pride from Qsath must borrow; 

Thus discords hannoniso the tune. 

All life is balanced—all and each— 

Fixed stale thou canst not learn, nor teach 
A ]»ei-rcet poise is out of roach; •' 

And faith full ^’alienee man's best boon. 


TO THE METdOllY OF GEOEGB BABBETT. 

BY Alaaic A. WAITS. * 

One morn I tni$:icd hhn on t!ic accuttoniod hUti ^ 
Along the henrh and near hit* favourite tree; 

Another caine« nor boaidc the rill* 

>ior uj» the i«twu, nor at tlie aa ood wu he 1 

CUAY* 

AVoiwiir disciple of hiyirt divine, 

AVboso golden sausets, rich, romantic sbor^. 

And iKiKloral vales, reflect fair Nature's face. 

In every varying charm her beauty wears. 

How have 1 loved (by pciieil! Not a grace 
Slicd over carlli froHi yon blue vault aliove. 

At U-iwn, Ncioii. H'.iiisel, Twilight, or when Night 
Draws o’er the tlce]));ig*Worid lie# silvery pall. 

But thou hast traced its sourer and made thine own t 
Nqy, not an hour tliat, clvclcs througii tbe day. 

But tlion li.ist markeddts influence on the scene. 

And louclird &<!h form with corresponding liglit; 

Till nil sididued tlia IJ,^^ld^capo roiunl assumed,— 

Like vL-iions scan (liroiigh Hope's cncliautcd ulass,— 

A lieaiity not its own; and “ cloud-capped towers. 

And gorgeous palaecs, niid teiiiplcs nared,” 

As if by magic, lineil the liu-'.y strand • * 

Of soiiij liroad sc.i, that rippled on in gold 
To mhut tlic selling sun ! Nor less 1 prise 
Thy solemn Iwiliglit glooms; when to mine eye, 
Iiidcfiiiiio, each olijcot takes tho shape 
That flinby Iii4.s, and in the crimsoned west, - 
Briglit as tlie memory of a blissful dream, '■ 

As imsiibstantial too, the daylight fadas, 

"^ud leaves the world to darSnoss and to me." 

Pslinil ivc Painter I Neither age nor care, 

Nor failing hcallji,—though all conspired to mar 
TIu! caAmness of thy soul,—could dim t];o power ^ . 
Thy pciic’I caughtfripn Truth. Thoushouldst have lived. 
Where sunny Claude his inspiration drew, 

By Amo’s banks, in Tempo’s haunted vale; * 

Or learned Benssin 'neath th’ umbrageous oaks 
Of some old forest, bail bis sylvan groups. 

Goddess with Mortal, Fawn with Dryad joined. 

To Pan's untutored muuc c&cle roitud. 

Fur such tbe themes tby chastened fancy loved t 
But now tby sun hu set, thy twilight sunk 
In deepest night, and tliqa hast sought a sky 
Whore never cloud or shade can vex thee Bune! 















POPE Plirs THE HIHTH. 


Wb prestmt our readeni a portrait of the new Pope, 
in tho lieir and' extraordinary character of a papal 
I reformer, ^teforni has, at length, buret into tho old 
! and atereotyped church of Bomo—elcrcotypod by its 
doctrine of infallibility. Bailroada have conquered 
■ even Boman inertia. The spirit of life pervading afl 
Europe, has scaled the Alps, and spread its wings over 
' the E(oly Boman See. In tho new Pox)o wc eco, more 
' than in any circumstance of late years, the great sign 
' of tho times—progress. That nothing con withstand 
I it; no constitution, however ancient; no creed, however 
despotic; no men, however bostila in their spirits or 
their interests. The day and ihc hour arc come when 
tho spirit of Qod moves onathe waters of human life, 
and will put the whole ocean of thorn in motion. Arts, 
science, intellect, and comfort, sliall now rapidly over¬ 
spread tho earth, and the very “ desert shall blossom 
as the rose.” With a refonning 1’opc, and railroads, 

I the very wastes of tlic CampaguailUl and must beeonic 
; ciiltivatod and h^Uby. 

But they who iwlioved tliat the Pope was a reformer 
.i' in a merely doctriiml sense, will find themselves 
i' deceived. Pius, in bis Uncyclical fiCttor to tho primates, 
ii archbishops, and bishops of the Catholic world, shows 
himself as,Catholic as any of his predecessors, lie 
' declares that he will uphold and ig.iinl:4’‘ all the 
ancieftt faith of the church. ITc has already given his 
sanction to a niintcle performed by Mother Mackrina, 
i' the Abbess of Minsk, on ayoung J<’r('jielipriehl,M. I’Abbo 
Ij Blaupin. 

I So far from bciug disappointed, wo are glad of this. 

I > We are glad that so gi'cat and sit Being a dcraonstral ion 
!; has been gioon, that men may, if they please, rcl.-iin 
j the utmost pccnlharity of their faith, and yet find it no 
I hindrance to their uniting with tiicir fellow-m^ in tho 
I work of tho common good. We iiajj it as a f.iet most 
I grali tying,thafCatholicism m.iywork witlil’rotcstanfism 
I for the general advance* 'I'lie world, and espeeially^lic 
I Catholic world, owes a great debt to liio new, and 'let 
: it be remembered, bead of tho Boiunii faith, 

thathebassanetioned souiai reform and social ytrogress 
tint ho has taken from his ancient faith Uic stigma of 
nutagonism to political progression. Henceforth it 
' matters not to our natiomil and citizen interests of 
wliat. faith a man is; that isn business betwixt himself 
and Cod: he is ns a man and a subject perfectly allied 
to lire mnend brotherhood in the great work of human 
' amelioMion. 

I’ius tho Kinth was the Cardinal Masiai Ferytti. 
He is of a noble family of Seuig'd!’"'. and received tho 
best civil, as well as moral cii:!.alio’!. Ijove for the 
stuily of the sciences was united w i; i. iove ^(5r tii* stndy 
of virtn(^ and Iiotli grew in liim with age. Wlieii he 
reached the priesthood he Itecamcas eiiiiucnt nproae^er 
ns be was a good theologian, and Iciimcd hi other mat¬ 
ters. Ills incrB raised him to the liouour of the pvt* | 
lacy. During all this time he was distinguished*for 
his laiiours of love amongst the poor, te.ichiiig them, 
and exorcising the ministry in the houfo of rctrgat for 
tho poor. Tho education of young men was one of his 
most zoaious cares. When the dibcese of Imola was 
|l vacant, he-woa the only man whom the Iftte pope deemed 
I adapted to tho difllcnlt task of dealing with the temper 
I of that country, and the difficult circumnances of a 
popular nature conuocted with it. Ho was created 
Cardinal .^-chbishopi Bisho* of Imola, December 14tli, 
1840. 

“The new ponUfex," says an unqnestionaide autho¬ 
rity in a communication to the Tabh-l, “ is fifty-four 
years old, is of a commanding presence, liit countenance 
beaming with an almost angelic innocence; his habits 


qualities requisite to render him supereminent in his 
exalted station, whether we look to the spiritual or 
teniporabdutiosnow devolved upon him.'* The jiortniit 
of Pius bespeaks such a man. • 

It Is a singidar fact, that so little did Mastai expect 
his own elevation to the papal chair, that he was one of 
the three carAinais appointed after the third scrutiny, 
to open tlio voting papers. Thirty-four votes are tho 
nuyibor required for tho election j and on opening the 
thirty-fourUi, which gave him ilte mtgority, his emotion 
was lo great, that he fainted and fell. His two col-* 
Ipgucs raised him and iiore him to his scat: for a long 
timo he strenuously refused to accept tho election. 

Une of tho first acts of Pins was tu publish on am- 
nesfy for all p^litunl oflfcnces; and to liberato aH the 
political peitoiiH wlio wouhl pledge themselves not to 
abuse this act of clemcney. Of tho political wisdom of 
this «!t every one can fonn an idea, who knows the dia- 
content prevailing in Bomagna. Itlls said that by the 
atimesly, six thousand prisoners have been liberated, 
of wlioiu nwe hundred were incarcerated in Borne, the 
expense of whose maiiitainancc v^is about 2C0f. a day. 

_ This act of the Pope has thrown tho whole population of ., 
hisiStatcsintoafcvcsofcnlhusiasm. M.Biouzi,thcciucf |i 
uf^hcinsurrccti'in wliich broke out in IMmini, iuSoptciii- 
l.cr, 1845, was lilicratcd from tlio cjvstle of St. Angelo, 
ami adinillrd (o an interview with tho Pojie, who would 
not allow him to descend to llm kis^ng of the toe^but ' 
him his ring to kiss; froated him with much \ 
aflability, and taking Itidgii’s own manifesto out of his j 
desk,ob..ervcd that ii oiiiit.iinRd many useful suggestions , 
of which he would avail iiimself. Tho f/nieera abounds j 
with accoimtsofthoijcwl’oiio’B simple behaviour, walking j 
the stregts of Borne without ceremony, and of his active | 
licncvuleuco and deeds of justice, it is a glorious 
licgiiiiiiiig—may it last.! ‘ 

The great ciiaugo.s which tlio I’ope contemplates are— | 
the intrudiicliuii of railroads, which arc to consist of six ; 
liiic.s; first, rrom,Bumc to the frontiers of Naples; ; 
second, from Borne to Civita Vcccjjla; ‘thirdr'fi’oiK.* I 
Civita Vcccliia to llic confines of Tuseany; fouTlh, from 
iSniogtia to thg coufiiius of Tuseany; fifth, from Bologna 
to Ferrara; sixlli, from Fovli to Bavenn.!. One of tho | 
lines projected is lo bo carried out to Ancona, under i 
tlio auspices of tho Pope and liicuteiuiiit Waghorn, for 11 , 
tho Iraiicmi-'iion of Ike Anglt-Iudian mails. * i 

Tlio o.«taI>Ii.-!iMcnt of n//-c« prfm, and the reduction t 
of tho Itoitichotd and Swiss Uuanis, arc spoken of r tlie 
diminution of conruiiis, and the taxation of .thef'l^re- 
uucs of llie Ciiurch : and lastly, the withdrawal of the 
annual grant to the Ooilege of Jesuits, on tho grueiid 
tlial llio coniinmiity*i8 ri'di cnougii witliout it. 

Pius has ordered an c.xainiuation of tiiCaStatc of tire 
Xirisons, in wliiuli wore found 54,000 condomned ])ri- 
i-ouers, or nearly two per cent, of the wbSle poi>ui.itiou. ' 
He lias ordered tlio Klaasb of all wlio were condemned 
to five years’ incarceration; and is urging on negotia- 
iioift willi France fur a colony in Algeria, for all those 
coiidcTOUcd to twenty ycaw’ durance, or upw'ards. 

It requires no siigacity to pei'ceive that in these 
changes the most extrao^iuary and bold rofoiuliou 
which cvoi*n'as coutcmpiiRcil, is thus contemplated by 
one man. It requires stitl less lo perceive that, amid 
tlio hostile interesla thus fircciy mcgiaccd, the life of 
apcli a man is not worth a twelvemonth's purehi^ 
Cupidity, fanaticism, political systems, are all in aims i 
against him. There arc mmours of poisoif already, | 
and that Pius is obliged to use the utmiwt ciroum- ; ^ 
spection in his life and diet. Austria is equally | 
alarmed at his proceciliugs; hut to enemies, both 
domestic and foreign, tlie brave man presents a bravo 
and noble front. Tho people would lay down their 
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livo!i for lihn. Already, once alarmed at a ramour of 
hie illness, the iniiabitants of tiie Trosttvero, the 
dcacendanU of tho ancient iiomane, sent a deputation 
to him to aecertain the truth, and to promise pro¬ 
tection to him to the death; and a trritcr in Dolman's 
Magazinp, the Catholie organ in this country, epcaks 
ont a great truth:—" The Pope knows the material 
* etrongth of his portion in Italy, and Austria ought to 
know it too. mth his words of pcaco and promise he 
has quelled discontent and rebellion in his own states. 
He has hut to speak another word, and tlic cry of a few 
enthusiasts would be the cry of a nation. Pope Pius IX. 
would be King of Italy I” ' 


HittratB* ^?ot{ct». 

/Tomes ond Haunts afitJte Most Eminent Ertlisli Poets. 

By WiLiiiAM llowm. 2rols. 8vo. Loudon: Bentley. 

Bma, us all tho world is awaro, rnthcr closely con¬ 
nected with the author of tliis work, wc did not nicnii 
to treat on it in this journal fiirthbr than by ocr.-i<‘ioiiul 
extracts; but the curious onslniu;I>t upon i(iu»thc 
Athenoenm induces ns to sayn few words alxint it. 

The publfc has for some time bccu womicring what 
wa%the cause tlUtitho notices of books in the AUiciimuui 
have bccu so odd. When they got to the end of what 
, purported to Iks reviews, thej lound thcnisclvc.s no wiser 
than when they began. They were told a crrcal deal 
abont tho binding, and whether the edges of the books 
were gilt or cut. They heard *0 good deal abont 
errors of the press, and wore a.ssured on eveiy*oceasion 
what a vastly better book the Athcnccum could have 
written: but as to what w.as in the book under notice; 
ns to any regular analysis of its subject, or description 
of its contents, they got none. The public were not 
aware that Mr. Dilkc, the propriotar, having plunged 
mfhto t&c poiidciXKS guidance of tho Daily it'ews, had 
got too many irons in the fire; and i/iat during his 
alsjoncc, there had been a rerointicn in the Athciimuni 
oflice: the readers of tho prc.ss and tho hinders had 
made an inroad with brooui-sticks and ^astc-pots, and 
, driven tho old critics ou( of their corners, and taken 
tbolfplaces. One of them seized ou tlic Homes and 
Haunts, and hence a great display of literal errors, or 
wh.'^jmfcssed to be such; but no account of the real 
natureSv contents of tho book. 

Wo happen to know that this work has engaged the 
author’s zealous labfinr for upwards of t«;o years; that 
in pursuit of mAtor for it, aud in order to he accurate, 
he has trarrilcd from end to end‘of tho United King¬ 
dom : visiting the youth&l haunts of Southey, Words¬ 
worth, Coleridge, etc. do^ in the West of England— 
their later ones in the north; th<i^ of Shelley, Byron, 
Keats, etc. from London to beyond Aberdeen ; ij^osc 
of Scott, Campbell, Hogg, Buro%, etc. in Scotland; 
those of Spenser, Mrs. Ilcmans, Qoldsmith, Swift, etc. 
in Ireland, from tho North to the far West. Is it to bo 
supposed, that in so extonsg'o a surrey tlm author of 
the Aural Life of England, an^ of Visits to Aomarkablc 
Places, should havo found nothing of interest) TImt 
in nearly a thoueand pages of so practised a writer 
there should be nothing Imtler worth Commenting <m 
than tha^ by a misprint Sim i» made Sam, or Bailly is 
made Bailie. 

The entomologists describe, amid a ho.'.t of Iwetles, 
two at particularly oppo-^iie nature. These am the 
Cetonia anraUi, or Hose Beetle, and tlic Geotrupes 
atenorarms, the dirty dor-boatlo—the “shard-borna 


beetle,” of gbdkspcarc—or in plain English, tho dnng- 
l)cctle. Tho beautiful rose-beollc, or roae-chaS'er, in its 
.splendid coat of green and gold, by a fine instinct, 
socks out and lives amid beauty and fragrance. You 
may find it on any Hay-moming, glittering on the 
bosom of the newly opened rose, inhaling its arom% 
aud revelling in its crimson loveliness. The dnng- 
bcolle, on tho contraiy, follows an opposite instinct. 
To him neither rose, nor iUy, nor apple-blossom, nor* 
anything that is beautiful, or 8weet> or ele^t, exists. 
He has neither eye nor nose for them. Uis oiganiza- 
tionisofa kind that docs not allow him topercciro 
them. To him all creation is a blank—except one 
spot—the dung-hill; and to that ho whirls, droning away 
past the whole superb and odoriferous prodnetions of 
the garden. . 

Ju tlio entommogy of 'criticism, tho very same 
creatures exist. The true witic is immediately attoocted 
towards whatever is beautiful, true to nature, or nobio 
in sentiment, and draws it forth, and recommends it to 
the reader; he kaves the little flaw, or the spots of dust, 
to such as liave no higher tastes ai perception. It is 
tl'.c genuine litcrars dung-beetle which revels in tho 
dh-t at tho foot of iTio noble pilo which the true man 
Inily describes. To him the finer cflnlehfa of a hook 
bare no exist cnee. Ho lias no orgoniz.ation to enable 
iiiin to ]>orcciTc or lay hold on thqpi. Where the writer 
doscriltcs a Vicar of Wakefield, ho sees only that the 
Vicar's shoes arc dusty; where the poet describes a 
noble scene, or utters a fine sentiment, alho literary 
stcrcorirrilis is duly aware that the poet’s trousers havo 
no straps. 

But the mighty hunter of small deer before ns is 
not content U point out literal errata, ho must protend 
to know a great deal. Ho is quite amazed that Hr. 
Howilt has not included all the poets that over 
lived in his two volumes; and, as wc learn, is most 
indignant that he himself is not incliide'f, having some 
years agio come out with a great flourish of trumpets as 
a great cpie ])oct, of whom nobody took any notice; and 
what is worse, huvtng llio other day sent an ode to this 
Juqrual, whieh was returned willi thanks. IIo is very ' 
much aimazud that Sir Philip Eydncy was not put in, 
witliall Penshurst ou bisbaa&,—while nobody buthim- 
Helf ever believed Sir Philip to be one of oni most 
eminent poets, tiinugh ho is a great writer, and was a 
mo.st noliic i^nii; aud while, also, ever^ one knows that the 
very first article oi Mr. Howitt’s “Virits to Remarkable 
Places" was Pcnsliursl, which, with all Its family docu¬ 
ments, was thrown open to him by its present noble 
owner, the dcsccndnirt of tho Sidneys, and which forms 
the must complete account of Pcnjhurst c#r pub¬ 
lished. 

Ho is equally profound on the Iraditions of Holland 
House, and shows that Addison never did or could 
write .“piy of his " Bpcctators ” there. We can only say 
thutsufh nrs. llic traditions of Holland House, and the 
oniy traditions of Holland Bouse. That they were 
most'kindly, personally, and on the spot communicated 
to the author by tlie preset noble proprietor,—and 
that any one who supposes tiiat Addison was obliged to 
bo tnarried to the Countess of Warwick bofore bo could 
or did write anything at Holland House, knows vciy 
little «f Addison's history or habits of intimacy in that 
house for many yean betbre that event. 

Tac writer cipligHts, however, in finding marcs’nests. 
Such is (hat of Stem for Sim. The lines in Ben Jenson’s 
versos alluilgd to are tlicse :— 

"lUng us all the upor hop-drinken, 

* Crire old Bim, llirSing of ekiiikeri.” 

Any other than a mere litei^ dor-beetle would have 
seen that lhi%was a mere misprint. But he finds a mare’s 
nest as big at Abbotsford.' Tho account of the interior 
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and its contents, ho saj-s, tras not farnishcd by Sir 
Walter himself. Lockhart knows bettor, and fte knows 
bettor, cunning fellow. Kow, who says that Lockhart 
over did say that Sir Walter furnished it 1 The state¬ 
ment to bo found at page C51 of Lockhart's People’s 
Edition of Scott's Life is this" I now insert the fnll- 
est account that I know of—one drawn up in 1829, for 
a keepsake, called the Anniversary, of which Mr. Allan 
Cunningham had at that time the management. It was 
written in the character of on imaginaiy American, 
supposed to visit Scotland in the summer of 1825, and 
to examine the place when Sir Waller was absent," etc. 
Now, Sir Walter Iwing a contributor to the Anniversary, 
and his peipetual mystiftcations of this kind, gave tho 
publican idea that Sir Walter furnished it himself. It 
w.as, therefore, not only eaui thatSuott farnishcd it,*but 
it has continued to be said so; but so far from Mr. 
Howitt saying that LockhoK says so, he himself says he 
doubts tho truth of tho saying, because be finds the ac¬ 
count so inaccurate. 

But this litcraqr Slercorariva is not content to at¬ 
tempt wielding little matters of this kind; he actually 
runs Quixotc-Iike on the localiticssof London, and (or- 
rics the Menna|^ Tavern and the Globe Theatre clean 
away at one lift out of their ancient positions. “ The 
Mermaid Tavern," he says, "never was in Friday Street 
at all, but in Bread Street" It is tho fimt time we 
ever beard of it. Gitrurd, in his Life and Works of Ben 
Jonson, sajs, "About this lime (100.3) Jenson probably 
b^^an to acquire that turn for conviviality fj^r which ho 
was afterwards noted. Sir Walter Italcigh, previously to 
his iinfortunato engagement with tho wretched Cobham, 
and others, had institulcd^n meeting of htaux eejiritjiat 
tiic Mermaid, a celebrated tavern in Friday Slrert. ’ 
Wo need not quote, regarding so well-known a fact, 
further th.mthat Charles Knight in his “ London” gives 
the same locality’, 

13qu.ally .absurd is tlic exploit of the literary 
riaa as regards the GIolic Tlicatre. ritow, wRo should 
1)0 pretty good authority, places it on Banksidc; and 
turning to CJlarlcs Kuight'a "Lonaon,” the first work 
on Loudon at hand, gc find lyiu declaring the Xnnic 
thing, and locating Baiiksidc thus: "Not the least in¬ 
teresting part of the rivcl*is that now lying on our right 
between the bridges of Black Prinrs and Southwark, 
and known generally from a vciy remote .period as the 
Bunkside. • • * And hero, too, on ilie Bankt-idc 
was the Qloho Theati'c (Sliakspcro’s tlic.-ilre), situated 
vciy nearly in a line with tho approacli to tiiu present 
Southwark Bridge.” 

Ain^or marqja nest of this very nento critic is. that 
Sir. llowilt talks of tho (liobc Theatre heing Imriit 
down in 1G13, and yet of the name of Shal^pcrc 
being found in the accounts of the theatre fur tli.al yc.ar, 
Tbc theatre was burnt down in June of that yn,tr, and 
surely half a year iva.s time enough for Aic ^umc of 
Shakspeye or of a thousand other men’having been 
looked for on its hooka. This is a simple fact as ivgftrds 
Hhaksperc; but to procqyd with the biunders of this 
writer would be a waste of time. He conciiidcs, r« 
such men generally do when they have sufliciiyitly 
cooled their malice, with an air of candour, warning Mr. 
llowiU to he careful of his reputation Ibr accura^. Wc 
conclude our remarks with a warning too, and Qiat is, 
to tho proprietor of tho Athenaeum to take a good new 
besom, ana sweep tho litcraiy dor-boetics out of his 
promises. Tho patience of the public may be too much 
tempted. It looks not for ebullitions in spleen, hut 
good sensible criticism, and if it does not find it in one 
publication, will soon lo<& for it in another. The 
Literary Qasetle says of this very same work: “The 
whole work is digested with ability and care; noiliiny 
more could be done by an author. Wo heartily com¬ 
mend his diligence, and bear witness to his talent.” 
The acute editor of the Examiner says: " A fresh and 


vivid lovo of the subject is as obvious in its last page os 
its first.*' The honent and ci:' did editor of the A<ld« 
says: "The energy of Mr. Howitt's style, his rapid sur¬ 
vey of facts and cborrxdets, the clearness with whieh ho 
masses the principal featnros of a biography, and tho 
integrity which everywhere shines tbau^ his criti¬ 
cisms, confer a permanent interest on the work. Thera 
will be many dificrenccs of opinion on points of taste; 
but it is the province of such books to raise questionaof 
this kind, mey jprovoko speculation; they set you 
thinking and finding fault, which is the first thing 
misit people do when they are rcmiircd to think; they 
open new views, and disturb old prejudice.-;. A book 
whirii never begs the question is snro of rough handling* 
in some quarters." 

Hero then, leaving the critics, wo remark ourselves, 
tliat we confess that Mr. Howitt is a dangerous man in 
the literary ropublle. He advises antJ;ors never to sell 
^cir copyrights, hut merely editions. He tolls them, 
what puMishers lied much rather that ho did not toll 
them; that they will get no more for a whole copyright 
than they will for a single editipm *He tells them that 
they have no right to rob their families and children to 
enrich booksellers. He says, I never wuuid scil my 
copyrights, and my works are*liecome a substantial 
properly to me. 1 hare sold merely one edition of the 
present work; and .the large sum I have received from 
tli^t is hut the first instalment of many thousand 
pound* which 1 hope to receive, or tliat my children 
will receive, from rucccssive editions. H#I)ids authors, . 
as ho dues mceh-anics, to comldne, qp4 thus to Iiecome 
po-^crful and aliko independent of publishers and j 
roviewers. Ho tells thenx these andm.'iny such truths, ' 
in these very volumes. Ho bids the public to laugh at 
erities, aad read and judge for themselves, lie says, ! 
that for livc-and-t)vciily yenra Iho critics have been 
eontinigilly serving him as Goldsmith says the roblicr ; 
did the sailor,—first knock him down, and then tell 
him to ntaiid; but that he lias not only stood, but walked 
oil, trusting in ti-ulh and the public, and every year 
finding the sale of hisworis extend, and his favour 
willi the piililic op the incrc.isc. These are dang erous 
dootrines, but Mr. Howitt eijoys daqgcr,*iriW HUtrisht^a 
uii it. On the otiior hand, bo points out tho fate of 
nntliors who will nut cuiubiiic, and will not he me) of 
l)iisiiics.s. One such eiise wo will quote. The critics 
talk uf " IhCjgossip" of tho volume: if this ho gossip, 
it is uf un awful kind,— 

» 

■ TANN.\nHJ,'S IIOLr. 

j ** Fnr want pnets uucl poutd* children entertaining these (atlonal 
iiloas* Hhnt nubericii have Irum age to agannailed ll:w<’*'ln tlie 
roui'ce of my peregrinations to tiio liiitli*places and tho tombs of 
putitSs how oltcn htvo tiicse reductions been forced upon me I 
Kuniblo, indeed, aro fi'equently thoir Jlrfh-ploccs; but what is 
Inr wor^e, hufr wreteffed are often the pieces of their deaths 1 
How innny of them hav# died in tho squalid haunts of destifution, 
and even by their own hand! How many of thein have left their 
rnmllies to utter p'lrcrty; how many of thosc^arcssed in liieir 
lives, lie without a stono or a word of remembrance in thoir 
graves! Scott, with oSl his glory and his monuments mother 
places, has not even a slab bearing his name laid upon his breasts 
Ch^terton's very bones have been dispersed to make a market. 
Moiucrwcl!, amid ail Rie proud ccnoijpha in tho Necropolis at 
(ila.sgow, such men as uqior MonCeith having whole funeral 
palaces to themsches, has not even a cubic foot of stone, or a 
mere jiost with bis initials, to mark his resting-pUce., But still 
more meJan jioiy is tho confmnplation of the be^ning and ^e 
end of llolffn Tannahill, tin popular tong>wri(er of Paisley. 
Tonnahill was no doubt stimilatcd by the fame ^ Bums. Trw, 
he had not the genius of Bums, but genius In had, and that 
is conspicuous In many of those songs wh2bh during dSm lifetimo 
gere sung with enthasiasm by his countrymen. Tanasihill was 
a poor weaver of Paisley. Tho cottage where he lived is ^Ul to 
be seen, a very ordiaary"Wlaver*s cottage in an ordiBary direct; 
and the place where he drowned himself may be seen too at 
the outside of the town. This is one of tite most dismal places in 
which a poet ever tenninated his eaiecr. Tannahill, like Buras, 


But weaving ot vene and weaving of calico did not sgree. llio 
world applauded, but did not patronise; poverty came like an 
armed man; and Tannahill, in the ftensy of despidr, resolved to 

1 












HOWITTS JOUENiili. 



tamlnate liU existani.<e. Outside nf Fitbiley there to ■ place where 
a imall stream pusses under u caiinl. To facilitate uks passitKC, 
a deep pit is sunk, end u rhaniiel for the waters is made under 
the bottom of tlie canal. This nit is, I believe, eiKhteen feet deep. 
It to built round with stone, which to rounded olT at its mouth, so 

(that any one failing in cannot by any possibility get out, for there 
fa nothing to lay hold of. Any one once in there might grasp and 
grasp in vain for A edge to seise upon. He would sink bark and 
hack till he was exhausted and sank for ever. No doubt Tennaliill 
I ill moments of gloomy obseivalion bad noted thia And at niid- 
I night he oamc, stripped otT his eoat, Isid down Ids hnt, and took tiio 
total plunge. No cry could reach human car from that horrible 
I abyss: no eiTortof the strongest swimmer could avail to susiaiu 
him: soon worn out he must go down, and amid the black boiling 
torrent be Imme through the subterranean cliantici onward with 
the stream. Tliua died Robert Tannaldll, and a more tcarfol Rr- 
mlnation was never put to a poetical career. The place is railed 
Tannahiira hole, and ruts and dogs drowned in it, Irotii its peisjlisr 
fitness for inevltalile drowning, float about on the surface, end add 
to the revolting shudder whicli llie sight of it cteales.” 


'Chartieteristica nf Jtfat of Senim; « l^eAea of Bio- 
grapkienl, JfiaUyrie'd, utid Oritkal Ussaya, gmerted hy 
permission, chief if from tJie North American Erhit.tr. 
2 toIb. Chapman, Urof.heiB, Kewgato iita'eot. 18-lG. 

Thbsb volumes are valualilo ndditionB to.our matc- 
rials for thought. To eriliciso their coiiIouIa would he 
a work of gupercrogation, after tlic e.vccllcnt preface of 
Mr. John Chapman, which is, indeed, an aide review of 
the whole. They comprise arlicics on Grcgoiy VII., 
Igualins Loyola, and Pascal, raukctl as cede.-iasi its; on 
iJante, Petrara’i, Milton, Shelley, Lord Byron, Caetlic, 
Scott, Wordswortji, and the Pouts of Cermany. Prom 
this list of poets we woutU have ah.stractcd Scoft, tOid 
treated of him as a novolis^ Miehiicl Angelo aiul 
'Oanova are classed os artists: and Muciti.avcili, Louis 
IX., and Peter the Creat, as gtatesuten. Ilcreds ainin 
dance of variety, and all are more or lo.’s treated witli 
talent; some with iirofouud aidlit.v-as J'or cxjimple, 
Qoethc, towards whom a spirit discrimibativo :is well 
as Tcvoreutial is maintained. Via agree with .Sir. 
Chapman in wishing, however, that an arlieic on Schil¬ 
ler had hcen also given, and we may add, hy the same 
able hand. The favourite maainis of^.lic two incu here 
Ftien k.Jjwsfli!tpositioii, aro siiggeslivc of tlie ptiwer to 
dcvelope each. ScHlUcr’s was, “ Keep true lo (liedream 
of thy youth”—Goethe's was, “ It is not tlfb know ledge 
of wmit might be, but what is, that forms us.” 'J'licsc 
two maxims, taken in their brop.d Bcnse,, merge into 
one. Keep true to the dix'am of thy youth, and tlioii 
! (Wit nc-er cease to inquire, iitoil to accuniulaio the know- 
I ledge of what is. It is bccauso the dream of youth 
becomes dull before m.'vnhoud, that the knowledge of 
what seldom U attaiued, and action Ik so tardy 
aud detective, and progrofsion so iiiicertain and kIow'. 

The c&wy on Sheltiy plc.tso.s uE*tte least of all. 
T.audatory as it is, ^ is apolo.gctic, anti SliollBy needs no 
apology. Hi; course is simply tho upward tendency 
! oHhe flame of aspiratioi^ 'ncccss.aTUy dedruelirc at its 
; first kindling, But burning on more and more clearly 
' into a id^iy glow. And this loads u« to another olijec- 
I, lion. Vo would fain have seen in writers so advau'eud 
I us these, a distinction made, thoneglfict of which opchs 
Ij the door to extensive error. Vo mean, n distiuctiou 
i! ifolwceu Gio systems and powers whicli have been in- 
'1 rented oi set up by men in various ages, in tho mune 
|! of Christ, and the doctrine, or herinttuenci^which is 

I true Christianity. ■ The formet have generally been 
j diametrically opp^d to the latter, yet they bare nH- 
I been called Christianity. 1 1 is lime Uial this erroi: in, 
' language should be corrected. The writer, for example, 
of fhenirillftmt essay on Ignatius'Loyola, tlie founder of 
the Jesuits, describes that extruordinary and gifted man 
as^aving for his aim the spread of Christianity. Ills 
. aim waa indeed the spread of a system which'he<eou- 
! ceived to be Christianity, but which possessed no singlo. 

; Tesemblanoe to it, in truth. In like manner the writer 


on Shelley represents him as opposed to ChristiBiiity; 
and indeed Shelley fell into the same mistake concern¬ 
ing himself, a mistake which he would have corrected 
had he lived loiij^er. Let any one read at p. 221 of 
Vol. I. the list of his sacrificos for conscience and prin¬ 
ciple; then the description of his generous, loViug, 
truthful nature; and lastly Leigh Hunt's testimony— 
" He was pious' towards nature, towards his friends, 
towards tho whole human race, towards tho meanest 
insect of tho forest;” and then ask. Was this man 
opposed to (ihristl 

Thu same error in language runs through the orticlo 
on rase.!.!, and tliat fine one on Gregory Yll. 
praises of Gregory's intellect, his grand views, his power¬ 
ful will, his great achievement, can be too high. Ho 
conqvcrud brute force hy eliureh authority. Ho raised a 
great dcspoiism whiith ovcrloppcil all others. Bnt this 
is not Christianity. Tie is ,;aid to have been tlie son 
of a carpenter—here is his history condensed by a 
poet:— 

“ There wa« o carpenter nf Toscany, *• 

VflioRc ton, ftuiii a cooled monk, niado litinself Fcntitf. 
Higli-ftuiitrd sainte aki martyu, men sublime 
lu aspiration and sceurily,— 

Trusting tu viriuo, nisdoni, justice, peace, e 
'J'iic cleipents ul' nature in tlicir souls,— 

Hate by thus trusting left their tasks undone; 

Staked midst tlie roar of lliiuiis, or nailed and lift 
In silence ou tlic lonely uight-ldack cress. 

So 1, wlio know wbat blond I base witliin, 

3to act, believing nil mankind the same; 

And being now in tliuiider throned above them, ‘ 

htioii iiicif them fiilli uiy fiery bolls, nm! pour 
'ilic-e tremblers iu tlic moulds nfmy fixed will. 

One AKiir^oiie iiigli Fi'iitifl—and some Kings, 
iioidmg iu ilcf their s -opt. * 1 ." 

fc’nyi /// 3'II,' A Tragedy, hy 31, V, llvrne. 

Clirist was the son of a carpenter. Vben. the tempter 
eanio to him, and showed Umi all the kingdoms of tlic 
world, and llie glory of thorn. He turned away. He 
went nniong tlic jioor and opprofficd ; denounced tho 
powerful and Iho oji;irc.s-or«; choiic the human heart 
as his kingdom ; tufi^lit that the Infinite Cipirit is the 
nnivo'vtil Father; t.alight icvcrcm-c, fuiib, and lore; 
and was ixjcctcd and i-riicillcd. Bnt, the great domina¬ 
tion erected by Gregory lias crumbled away; the once 
tcrrilile powers of tlic Cliureh are but words; while tlie 
" still, small voice," awakened in the heart of man by 
Christ, speaks*cvcr ii'ore .md more distinctly; begins 
tn influence feeling and action, and begins at Icnglli to 
unfold tiiu meaniiig.s and bearings, and the grc.*tt sim¬ 
plicity of triilh in hi.s words, “ One is your Father, even 
God, and all ye .‘’.re brcllircn.” 


•. % SOKNLT. 

‘ UT WlfiUAM liOWlTT. 

I g.vw an insect painfully puniue e 

Ilp.jlnsty path, yet sciircc escape my tread, 

Vhen instimtly its filmy wings outspread—• 

High ilKongh the cryst.al air it soaring flow 
Beyond my power, and far beyond my view. 

And in my hciut, l.ct pride mark that, 1 said—' 

Let ])ride mark that, when it is vainly led 
To smile disdain upon liio’s toiling crow; 

Let Blrong hands pause—bo scornful lids unsealed; 

Knowing how oft in some Ifoor fortn’s disguise 
Vings of a folded spirit are concealed, 

Vhieh flashing forth, may strike them with surprise. 
And bear tu anmlit heights, where never came 
Wealth's glowworm gleam—its consecrated name. 
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OF FACTS AND OPINIONS CONNECTED WITH OBNEBAIj INTEBESTS AND POPULAtt 

PEOGBESS, 

a 

In (hit department of otir Journal tee mean not only to glate'candiJly our own earnest opinion on any matter 
0 ^ importance, hut shall endeavour, as fur as in us lies, to form and guide puUia opinion, as every hmiest 
journalist s/toulddoj and with equal sincerity we solicit the opiniomof otJters of all dosses—be they rich or 
poor, be they masters or men, be they men or women. We worh son all, and we desire to work with IiU.—Eos. 


PuUie Ueeting in SkeJreM, to corned mi dtlrntim trifU Os 
Meckanicf hutihawn^n WiiUncudiiy evnniiig, the ijlh 
instant • puldio meeting nw held in tms Cutler's llall. Uhe 
Meyor presiileih and after aadressiiig the mreliiig iii furonr of 
popular eduntion, called npun^dr. Joiiu Taylor, the managing 
diiector of the Meclmaka' Institute, to rend a report of the 
lircsrnt condilion and prospects of the Institution. Tlie report 
detailed the nse un^progras of the institute, and showed that \ 
by a judicious extensiou of operations, its fututo nseruluesa 
might be greJitly increased. It nlsu ^ated that several 1^- 
dred young men—^dcrlce, warcltousemen, shupinen, and olheft — 

I were ready to bedlmo merahers, and pay a subseription of !!3«. 
j per annum, on condition that they could ho assured of the usual 
1 comforts and convcnieiices of an Athemeutii. It wais proved 
i that, in order to carrf out their phins, tho directors needed u 
Miiiiiiodious Hull; and an iiiimediato augaieiitation of the 
llailding ^nd, iiy additional donations, sras strongly rceom- 
iii.'iided. lusnluiiona in support of the leading features of the 
I report were passed uuauiinonsly. The tulloiriiig geiilleineii 
' were oii the platform and took promiiieut parts in tlie hiisiiieas 
I of tlie eveningJohn Parker, Esip Itl.!',, one of the seeni- 
taries of Her Majesty’s TrwSuiiy; ileniy Oeorgo Waial, Ksij. 

1 M r., one of the secretaries of the Admiralty ; tiamnel Hailey, 

I I'lsit, auUioT of “ Ihsays on the Porinatioii and l'uIjli<-alion of 
! Opinions;” Williiim J^eock, Jdsn., Williaui Fislicr,Hsq., IVil- 
liain Smith, D%.,Thoniaa lhmn,>.s<|., Bichard Solly, tlsii., IV A. 

, IVarrI, Hso., Thomas Hirks, Ksii., Hdw arJ Bromley, Ucorgo 
Tueker, Esii., Mr. Isaac Iiamside, Mr. (leorgo Ciifliiier, Mr. 

' llielmrd Otley, &c. &c. Towards the ehijm of the proceedings, 
dunatiotts, amoQntiiig to more than ^f^00, were arinuuie-cd 
amidst loud cheers; and a raiiv.ass for fuilher subaerijitUinonas 
agia'cd upon. The luectflig was vny satisiitctory to all the 
I p<irtics concerned, and ennuod f.iil to betinfieially inlluenec the 
Wtown. The attendance of hlr. Samuel Bailey, who )ias not 
^Jwpeared in {mhlio matters for sonic years, was liail.'d vvilli great 
i^ight. Ills speech was heard with derpa(lrnl.Vn, and will no 
I donut receive a hu^ share of iiotiee in distant pi le.-s. The 
L Kill of Anindel ana .Surrey, Iiord Morpidli and Hr. Hodgson, 

“ of Liverpool, received invitations, but were ininlile to he present. 

The (UreeiotB were made awiuc that Mr. 'WiUiam Huwitt was 
. likely to he in tiie rmighlmurhood of liceds about the time of the 
' meeting, but were uuiiblo to coiirey to him a snllicieutly eiu'ly 
iutiinatioa of their desire for his couiiteuance and assistance. 

; That gcutleman passed tliraugliShefliidd on tlic lllli, nnfl said 
wlKit )dcaaurc it would have given him to aid in promoting tlie 
object in view. Joiijf J'mvjJiB. 

Health gf Tokos AssonatloH. — Tt givia us gifeat pleasure to 
! see the energy with which this must important nssoeintidntira- 
secutes its labours. It is naw issuing a weekly sheet of facts 
; and figures, of whieli the reprint from this Journal of Hr, 
Sonthwood Smillrs Address to the AVorkiiig Classes of Kngl.iiid 
i on the subject, forms a number. From tlie second iiii.aker 
I we may select the following f.ict ns ileir^ustrnHve of our 
I reckless waste of the neeessuiy means of keeping np t^o pro* 

I ductivo power of our lands. 

! Guaso Streams. —"The annnal value of^tho chief eonsti- 
1 tneiits of the Sewage Water, which at present passes into tlie 
Thames from tlie ^ig's Scholars' Pond Sewer, is £33,3110; 
and of that which flows from oU tlie Sevrers of Iiondon, on tho 
snppnsition'that the fluid they diseltargo is of erpial strength, 
£433,870.”—Jfeirfciire Pn^ssor Milter. Jle/mrt cf the 

Seled CommUtea an Me/ropolilan ScKoye MoHure, p. 41. 

It is most gratifying to be able to state from personal 
' knowdedgn, derived tram a recent journey through the mann- 
faeturing distriet^ lliat the exertions of the nssoeiatiou have 
I awoke a lively interest on the sulycet evetywhen. Must 


populous towns are now discovered to need great sanatory 
reform. The drainappi and sewerage are ackuowlodgrd to be 
veiy defective. In Liverpool a new act for the consumption of 
smoko is just about taking place. Why not have one compcc- 
hensivo and ijMwtive flet for every place P aCii Slieflield there is 
sa talk of the Town Conneil taking np the sariatoiy question. 
The deadly churchyard cartli at Miuchiiihniuplon has caused 
the subject of crowded burial-grounds in towns to be again eon- 
sidered. We shall give every al^tion to this great question, 
and sli.ill do all in our power to dtouso tlie necessary knowledge 
of its needs qud its advance. 


We are glad to hear of tho successful progress of the Peoplis 
luterHationul Ijiagve. Tho objects of wliimi arc r— 

To riiligliten the Eifglish public ns to tlie political condilion 
and reblioasof foreign countriesj 

To dill ciiiinntc theprinciples of National Taliertr and progress; 

To eiiilki.ly and manifest an dlicient public opiiiuii i.i l.iv our 
of the r^ht of every people to iielf|goveri)pi«it, aud the majiitc- 
lUirfSc of their own nationality. 

I'o ]irumo(c a good uude.rs^udiiig between the peoples of nil 
count rics. 

Frederifh Doiijlass no hmyrr a Stare. —Several warm-hearted 
individuals Imve piirebakcd the freedom of this truly noble 
liumaii ■jeing. “ They could not bear,” says a letter to the 
Kdilnrs froiii the Norlli of i'biglami, ** tli.at such a innn should 
be ill danger from llic wieLeil hiws of tho slnvc-bulder, ami 
llicrefoiv tlu.ynegi.lialcd vvilli his former owner Hugh Aiild for 
hi.sfiecdoiii, exmlniiiiiig to liim at tho wime time tlic grounds of 
this proeecdiiig. Hjp freedom lias hrcii pur chased, an d I bo 
next .stvauier from New York will bring ihg ise^^SSiPoi l.tsy 
maiiuniissiou to this country. 

Progress of the Cinyiernike Amongst llic enAn- 

raging signs of tlio' times, arc tile appe.iniuco of two pnriu.''v-.'Ia 
ill the Islo of Man, “ Tlie reopte’s IVe™,” and “ 'Itio Hi r;l I 
of Uedemption.” M'e should have tiri-ferred for the Inller jJhiM 
title Ilf “ The Herald of Co-operu£iou,” as one iiiiieh more cirai^ 
iiidie.ative of its objects, but tho work iltclf is ably wtiUen, luid 
butli promise to bo of great service to the eunso. 

Temperance. —Wp have had several foitera, inqnmng how 
far uc mean to advoiAte the eaiiscof tempeiunoc; and alluding 
to Disanges insthe artdtdrs of suiiic of our,contributors nliieli 
did not seem to bo iigstiict nccuidatice with that spirit. IVo 
arc desirous not to interfere with the comniunicatious of tbesn 
writers of .high notu whose prodncliniu do Aonour to onr 
pages, coiifideiit in the general toundness and purity of their 
viewa Our renders, ns well as ourselves, must leave to them a 
wise liberty, but ns to the general cause of tenqieiunce we are 
aeallius foy its prograst. We know howinneb depends on it for 
llic elevation of the norkiiig classes, and for the general im¬ 
provement of society. Wo reeoinnieiid it to the labouring 
classes, especially, as one of Bie grandest means of their eimm- 
cipation frolH the miseries oftlieir present condition; and while 
w^ish to he oUowefl to praeticc temperance rather than absti- 
neRie,as has ever been our wont, aud to maintain the propriety 
of (liis liberty for others, wc agree fully Ihht fur those wiio have 
Itist tho power of teippcranco flicre is no resource but in per¬ 
fect iibstiiiciice ; and recognisu the truly fraternal and Ulirisuau 
foeling of those who, to encourage the weak, enter the lists of 
abstinence themselves. These are our views, and with these 
views we slmll be happy to record the triuiuphs of the refornM 
of teinjicniace, to ^ve a medium to tlie adrocates of tills great 
cause, and to ftuther tlieir views all in our power. We now 
present a paper on this subject from a truoiriimd of the peo^. 
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VISITS TO EEMABKABLE PLACH8. 

»T WIIiUAV HOWIIX. 

Visits to PtAow i» Lossob.— Thk Niw Maekbt at 
ISLIBQTOB. 

,Tii the middle of the densest and-inost throngod city 
in the world, exists the most horrible market in th^ 
world. 'Through the streets of this great and busy city, 
already &r too much crowded with pjupic'and carriages 
of all sorts—wagons, carta, omnibuses, coaches, flys,cui)8, 
and drayO^are every week driven immense drovessof 
bullocks aAd .sheep, to the great dauger of the pas- 
^ngors, to the great disconcertment of husinOss, ana to 
. the great suffering of the frightened and beaten animals. 
Arriving at the centre of this groat and ciamincd 
together populaliOti, are these wrctcjicd animals—oftSn 
made furious by tVa noise, the sboutii^, the running and 
cudgelling tbrongh which they have to paw, and ready# 
to toss or run over any one that comes in tliolr way— 
introduced into an qlry and spaciouR market, fit fof the 
purposes of ImsincM In ttiis great lx)mlon, the city of 
business 1 BTo, they are cooped, on an average, 30,000 
sheep, and 6,000 oattle. wjitnin the space oF’four acres 
and a half I 

There is nothing •like it in Iho most harlmrous and 
nnhusincss-like spot in Europe; Siay, in the world 
besides. Tho astonishment of the French coiiimissiunors 
who were sent ont to insficct tho cities of Europe, with 
reference fo oobtemplated Impruvcmeuts at hoiivc. has 
been ,>ocordod by khem on the sulijcet of ^milhflyjd, 
and that record of aHtonislimcnt htis l>ecn tpiuted iiiio 
^ur papers. Their amaxcmeiA. at wli.at tiny saw w.i8 
unbounded. And u'cll it might be. In a country which 
prides itself on its buducss regulations, such a'^ piece of 
barliaronsly rode inattention to so plain a matter of 
business as an njry, coinmodioiis, and hcallby Aarket 
fortbcirmelropoiis, is only to be accounted for by rea.'uns 
behind the scenes. Those reasons arc the scllbliiicss of 
the butchers and the corporation of London—very odd 
allies; hut interest, as well as {toverty, makes both 
MtAUSjn nnd strange miirkei-fuliows. Kurthc 
ifiera sclBstincssiiuen, of the corporation of London, 
and their worthy colleagues the butchers/tas wo shall 
sec dnon, this disgipsting and revolting spectacle of 
Smithficld. and cattle frightening poopio in all the 
streets of London, and poopio frightening ehtlle, is kept 
<-tifv»»In the most humane (fiountiy in the world, the 
most ihhuman, the mostbruial pr^ctiM is maintained. 
What is the Soelctj' for Preventing Omelty to Animals 
about? What is the .Society for tw Diffusion of Chris¬ 
tian Knowledge about? Why does it not send some of 
its tracts to tho lord ijpiyor and tho Wirshlpihl alder¬ 
men ? What is th^ I’uace Society about, thaCit docs nut 
endeavour to put down tho weefcjjr, and yearly war 
between the bhils of IksIuMkand herM^csty's unoffend¬ 
ing but very much offended subjectaf And what is the 
Association for the Improvemont .of the Ilcultb of 
Towns about? For there is no sulifect which so much 
demands its attention as Smiibfiol^ this old ficld^of \ 
cruelty: this modem Golgotha, with all Its horrors, its | 
sav.ige barbarisms, its butcherly exhibitions before the | 
public, ita choking of caltio, its tearing off of sheep's j 
ears by dogs, Us broken legs of*.ambs, and itsdinocking 
off of bull^k’s horns: with ito troddcn-dpwn-to-dcath 
victims; with all its dismal dons for brute captives in 
its vicinity, its bloody slaughter-houses, and horrid 
holds deep with yards of accumulated filth and gon,' 
ready,.^ike [the chnrehyard oanR'of Minchinhampton, 
on being stirred, to scud fever and pestilence through 
' the WliOlB city. 

i merely now point to those abominations which lie 
reeking and festering in the elo.se ncighlmurhood of- 
SaiTron-hill, Field-lane, and Clo'rkeuwoll; which crowd 
up to our piisons, our hospitals, our great Chcstchnrcb 


School, to the very neighhonrhood of tho General Post- 
ofiiee; which thrust .me rank fumes of Worwick-Iane, 
and the cAmnge of Kewgate Market, Bito the face of 
Puteraostcr-row ■>- whence some- light,«nd knowledge 
ought t'o eoipes-and send their fool steams into tho 

r «rch 0 ^ dome of St. Paul's Itself. But as I proceed, 
shall bring them under closer notice. It is consolatoiy 
to perceive that the tide of public indignation is rising 
against this atrocious state of things. The press has of 
'late nobly made its voice heard upon the subject. The 
jests and the clever ehgravings of Punch have thrown 
ridicule on* the fact that no tossing is allowed in 
tile streets except by hnllucks, and have increased the 
just alarm of passengers-hy the.exhibition of the rush 
of furious oxen out of the old mortyrground of Smith- 
field Her Miticrty^ho Queen has most wisely rccom- 
nieudod her h)vi|)g sulijccts to add another subject to 
their namher'—that of the iTcaltb of Towns; and this 
will give a new impulse to the determination of the 
pniilic to com}iel the Corporation of London to think 
less of rent than of the lives and linihs of their iicigh- 
liours; and the hiitehci's to be content that their sheep 
and oxen arc eaten Sn the city, and not killed there. 
As sure as Smithficld was compelled^’to give up its 
martyr stakes, it will be compelled to give up its cattle 
slulls. it might rs well have determined to colitiniic 
the roasting of men, ns to continne to collect its eattic 
for roasting. Tho drover's cud^l must follow the 
executioner's faggot, and Smitlifield be left to the moic 
mtional ]>ur{>nsc of a mart for bay and com, or fur the 
station ofacciitml railway. 

Blit Uic most uniay.iug thing connected with this 
subject is,‘that while the public has been expressing its 
disgust and impatience at the scenes of confusion and 
fright- at the disorders and accidents of the streets, 
arising from the use'of Bmiihficid us a caUIe market— 
everybody seems to have torgotten tliat there was not 
the slightest nccci4i!ly for the continuance of tlic 
market-place there for a single day; that for the lust 
eleven years tlicrc 'has liceti standing in the snbuiiis, 
just v'hcrc such a niarket shnnld stand, a most com- 
iiiodiouH and admira.Ii1j' fitlcd-ifjp cattle-market. Tho 
New Market at Islington, asett is called, or rather at 
lull's Pond, has for that period been waiting fur the 
dawn of eoiiiii^on sense in London. All this time that 
lliu ]>uliliu lias been pained and disgusted with the 
weekly cxhiliitious of brutal cmclly in the streets of 
London, they have forgotten that there was no need for 
tlic hoof of ox or sheep to touch the stones of Loudon 
streets at ail. All the while that they have coinplaitiod 
of people being put intodsngcr.beingriinorer.aiid trod¬ 
den down, this great New Market was opening its caiNt- 
cious gates, amid its solitary highways, for the welcome 
reception of tlicsc homed terrificrs d the mclrojioliR, 
All the whiM tliat the dense population of the iieigli- 
hourliuoir of iSmithficld has Iicen breathing tlif. effluvia 
of the 'Hlauglitcr-huuses, there has been a space of ten 
acres appropriated to the erection of Abattoirs in that 
oijUkirt; and all tlio time that, from |vcek to week, 
6,000 cattle and 30,000 sliccp have lieen cooped, com- 
I>rcsBcd, driven, cudgelled, and crushed, into the small 
space of four acres and a half, to the loss of much life, to 
the infliction of much suffering, to tlie deterioration of 
innch properly, and to UicTiiin of the healthy condition 
of the animal food of the inctropolis, this New Market 
has stood ns in silent wonder at the folly of London, 
with its fifteen acres of accommodation, with its cool 
air, its plentiful supply of water, its sheds for Si.OOO 
cattle, its pens for 1,000 mpre. its^spacc for 18,000 or 
20,000 more, and its pens for 40,000 sheep ! 

1 would ailvise tho people of lomilon to bend their 
steps towards this singular and. under thecircumstaunes, 
wonder'ul place; fb take their Sunday walk iu that 
direction ; and when they have seen this Palmyra of mar¬ 
kets, half desolate from desertion, but still full of eveiy 
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roqnisilo proTlsion'-^ of protecting .'admimlily 
paved and' airy atalls and pom,' ita wotli "and. Fate^ 
troughs, its banking-houses,^nd numerous entrances; 
if they do not go back,' and vent their indignation 
at those sordid interrais which still makb' Smitbncld a 
horror and an abomination, wo 'pdll -give' them u]i as 
liopelessiy degenerated from that braydjnce wltich has 
«ever peopled London, and asserted imt only their onm 
rights and adr'antages,but those of the wbeJo kingdom. 

It is some years since, passing a1on;f the lower 
Islington lload, near Ball's Pond, 1 was struck with 
the vast piles of unfinished and uninhabited buildings 
which were there. It was obvious at a glance that 
there was some great design there whieii had received 
a great check ere its full compicimn. You saw that 
there had been a vast scheme inlorrnptcd by as vast a 
disappointment. There wai^the luammotb skeleton, as 
it were, of some huge creation. There" were great 
entrance gateways, and wings, eacfi way, of houses, 
fully run up, but uninhabited and full of desolation. 

1 looked in through tiie gates, and found that it was 
a great cattle market. ^ 

To my surprise 1 next foiincr that Ihiff had Iwon 
)ilanucd and ei'cSlcd by the enterprise, not of a poweiful 
company, but of a single individual. Mr. Perkins, a I 
eountiy gentleman, ^npressed with the necessity of the 
removal of a cattle-market out of the heart of London, 
load commenced, and carried out so far, tliis stupendous 
undertaking- But as was to he expeeb'd, lie loiind in 
the Corporation of the City of Loinloit* theliroprielors 
of i^mithficld market, and in the bnlchci's, keepers ot 
public-houses in tliat locality, and salesmen, a deter¬ 
mined body of o))pononts.* The corpoiaiion feared to 
lose their enormous rental; the lintchers, that they 
should be compelled to give up their slaugbtcr-buuscs 
thus near to llmir shops, and to scud to Aliattoirs, near 
the Kew Market; tlie piibiiciius were aware of the coii- 
scipicnt end of their trade with tkedrovcrBnndsfarmcrs; 
and the salesmen, that in a more open luid cunveuient 
market mauy*rarmers would sell tneir own. Bettides 
tliesc, liic owners of sheiU and yards fur cattle Mtiuul 
Smithfioid foresaw a fikc eata-sirophe to their profits; 
.and a fierce pariiamcntal^’ uppusitioii w.-ts raised. Mr. 
Perkins bravely faced it, and stood it out. J le triumphed, 
.and obtained bis act, wbieii received Ihg royal assent 
hth fleptember, IStLa. 

Thus all was gained which seemed necessary for tlic 
existence of a new market. 1'hc situation wtis most 
favourable. It lay on the outskirts of London. Xiim- 
bers of graxicrj and farmers lia<l come lieforo the 
parliamentary committee, and expressed their opinion 
of the decided advantages wliicli would be allbrdcd Iiy 
this new location of the Loudon calt.lo market. It 
would be extremely eunvcniciil to the farmers, gimiers, 
and dealers of caltio in those )iartsof thukftig(||im from 
which tig) chief supplies come—^namely, Ac Northern, 
Midland, and Eastern counties, partieiilariy the Mid¬ 
land. Front ilio Boulk-ciast, Kent, Sussex, and Hamp¬ 
shire, they would come witli equal advantage. The 
only incouvcnieiice would lie to the supply frong the 
south, which is comparatively small. But to all, once 
arriving there, the benefit was extrcgid. it wat^shown 
in evidence, that cattle, especially in hot weather, and 
slicep in their wool, after being driven some distance, were 
so oppressed by the crowded condition of Hmitlifteld, that 
Uicy suiTerod extremely, so nineb so, ihal many were 
obliged to be killed on the spot; all were greatly 
reduced in weight and quality, and many, if again 
turned out to pasture, wouil not regain their condition 
for more than a month. Here, at Islington, owing to 
the greater space, a much butter air, and the better 
supply of water and food, tiiis suffering and mischief 
did not occur. As a matter both of humanity and' 
interest, it was regarded by fanners and dealers in the 
most favgurablo light. 


The giwnnd admitted of perfect dy^Aing, and is now 
jkS sound as an acorn. Sheds were completed capable of 
housing in full comfort of 2,OOP cattle. There were two 
wells .sunk, which supplied each a tank. The timks 
were kept supplied with water by a kind of -wind engine, 
which raised the water at the rate of 200'gallons TCr 
minute, without appOrently lowering it Inthe.'wrait 
filled' tlK tanks, and the tanks overaowed itito pipes 
whiclf conveyed the water to the troughs in every stall, 
and' to every pSrt of the area. This great area was fitted' 
up with pens and stalls. The stalls for cattle were ■ 
pafed with granite, and fenced with tall stout oaken 
framgrtork. The pens for sheep, far more roomy thaig 
those at Smithfu^ld, were all paved with bricks, and 
fenced with cast-iron railing. In the centre 6f the 
migket were built four banking-liouscs. where the money 
transactions of tho market could be made. £vci;vtbing 
was in appqgAuee*favourable and rflkdy for business, 
Aut this business did not'comc. Why T Because the 
curpqyation and Ric butcliers, and other interested 
parties, were too strong for the •projector and for 
humanity. The cry of DiantF and tlic Ephesians wm 
raised. The butcliers were averse to give up their 
beloved slaiTgliter-bouscs. They, poo, did as the butchers 
of Bristol and Liverpool had done before, refused to 
iiiuvc, though at the risk of what bclbl their fellows of 
lliose pliu-es, who *wcro eventually compelled to go 
fafl lien than was first proposed. Petitions were got up 
and siguaturcs obtained in the usual wajfrom tenants 
and tbumiiablc ]icrsons, to pray thatt^ beloved Smilh- 
fieljJ ntlght not be Interfered With, •'nicre was a %reat 
outcry laiscil against the presumption of a private in¬ 
dividual daring to set IriAseif in opposition to tlie cor* 
poration^of the City of Loudon. It was industriously 
{irupngatcd th.at it would bo dangerous for the public, 
t. e. the groxicr and drover public, putting tlicmsoivcs 
into tl!& power of an individual. It was represented 
that Mr Perkins was a greedy sjicculator, as if the 
corporation was not also a greedy speculator, and with a 
far woise accommodation to offer. And so old monopoly 
prevailed. , 

.So four acres of Smitbficld, with JiJik’^lcswonii^itg 
cruel driving in the streets, its cudgelling, and maiming, 
and knocking off of horns, and breaking of legs, in mder 
to force tbc wretched animals into'the wretched tight- 
iicss of Smithfield, and there choking, and smothering, 
audmeltingdown in tbc fever of their own heat, have con¬ 
tinued to this hour to maint&in themselves against ' 

fresh air, and fifteen abres of most excellently arranged 
market. Thus has selfishness resisted public utility, 
the public health, and the mercy of the good man “who 
is nicreifnl to his lieast.” 

But the day an& the hour are ssoming when all tin's 
must be ekangedf The publie opinion, which Sir 
Buborl Peel says rules, is rising fast and fyirce, and will 
not fear to have a blow at that City of London eoipomte 
monopoly, which could daunt the fraificni of the Mu¬ 
nicipal licfonn BiM, and liord Iducoln in the framing 
of his ncalth of Towns Bill. Public opinion, which 
onta drove a moniweh from bis throne in this country, 
and ent'oft'another's head, will, ere long, drive the king 
of corporations from its thrond, and cut off the head of 
its opposition, if it tie not wise in time._ TBe Queen, 
the auguAi l^y ot this realm, has said, “ Let my 
people's liealth be attended to and the Mople's beaUh 
is not compatible with the cxistenqe of Soiithfield and 
its surrounding abominations. To tho New Market wo 
must go , 

And at this Juncture there arc many favourable cir- 
cumstances existing for this step. Mr. Perkins, the 
founder of th'is august work, is dead. After spending 
upwards of 100,0001. upon it. and sinking the interest 
of that magnificent snm for eloien years, he is gone. 
His proiierty has passed to his tiirce sisters, one of 
whom issmairied to Mr.Trolter, the member for West 
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Sumy. Tha co-beireses aie quite dhpoacd tt* sell the link of coloured Chrietiaa t 
markrt to Bny public compaDy j and donbtleea to the But then these tradeie voul 
corporation itself, if it be disposed thns to take timo ky The night before last d 


ik of coloured Christian ^ple between them and us. 
it then these traders would haro to move <Sa too. 

The night before last-cattle were stolen near us; 


the forelook, and secure that rental hrae which it fears ereiy week some settler is murdered, wounded, missing, 
to lose in the city. or pursued. To-day the Qeneral is moving to meet the 

Now is the time for the public to step in, and make Qaikas, to talk about peace. Their policy is pot to 
a' vigorous effort for securing this most dedrablo fight, but to .cultivate. “But your people are in the 
changp. There wants nothing but a determined rmolvo emony,” says the QeneraL " The hearts of our people,” 
that the crying nuisance of Smithfield, asd the driving reply the Clncfh, in the words of the Bible, "are not 
of eattle in the streets of the metropolis shall cease, and with ns ; we wish you to slay them f and while this is 
the thiw is done. Bo now market has to be ]pe-- going on the people .are whistling off our cattle through 


Mured. There stands the very thing ready at all points the I'yemio or Amalolamountaiiu, and across the rivers, 
for immediate business. As our sketch in onr'^first "We are your slaves,” say the Kafirs; "onr land is 
page makes apparent, there is a degree of nnfiniahedness dead; you shall benc^orth be the diields of the land, 
in some of the outer buildings, but within all would at The children of tl.s foam bring forth red men from 
^a few dpys’ notiqe be perfect. Though Mr. Perkins the broad waters; wo surrender onr arms;” and forth- 
himself “ deeea^, Mr. Wrigglcsqortlu the planner wiBt, apparently humble uLd submissive, they lay down 
and builder of the whole for him, is still there,living ii^ fifty useless stand of muskets. "Ere the moon isdead,” 
the ontranoe lod^, and ready to give^my information to say they, "we willrestoretheeattlef’ and inthicomoons 
any party. To him 1 am much indebted for facta which they return, having carried the fiag^of truce with this 
1 have given, apd shall jet give; for to both Islington excuse: “ Our hearts arc heavy,” they then say; “ we 
and SmiUifield markets I shall again bend my steps, liage sought for the < Utle—^thoro is none. The earth 
and touch on matten and unfold scenes which I trust is parche * and the bones of your o^n lie scattered 
will arouse the public'to the fitting spirit on a matter on the paths! As for ouniolves,” they say, “we are 
of so much moment to the general health and comfort, not at rest; the words of the teachers are no longer 
to the character of our social arrangements, and to our good. There is no longer talk of peace, and yet we are 


reputation for humanity. 


LBTTEK PBOM SOUTH APKICA, 

October 31, 1846. 

Mr nun Mr. aim Mbs. Howrn,—Since my last, the 

war, still prevailing, has proved the truth of wliat I i,anaiiia8 uncic, wnen lie nas lain acaa arunn ana m 
then wrote regarding the condition of tho sottlcrs and danger in the streets of Beaufort; yet he was tho first 
the chancter of tho Kafir. At the same time I pity victim of the war. They carried him off; they cut him 
the savage as the victim of our blind policy, which in jiieoes; and, oh hoisible! it.4s said they hung his 

mangled remains in the trees I Some men they have 
burnt alive; some they hav<s exhumed and impaled ! 
Your friend. Captain-, whom his wife has not seen 


willing to sit still.” 

This, my dear friends, is all very pooric, and the 
Kafir is wonderfully clever fellow. Blit wo white 
men hare distorted that cleverness; we have encouraged, 
by false measures, the vicious propensities of his nature; 
and the settler—the honest, ;ivcll-intentioned, peaceably 
disposed Bottler—is the victim. Poor Captain Bambrick I 
He has often seen me writing to you, and we have 
talked over the mischievous folly of treating tho poor 
sBi-ago as we havo done. So full of pity Wm ho, that he 
has many a time taken compassion on Prince Mocomo, 
Landilla'S uncle, when he has lain dead drunk and in 
danger in tho streets of Beaufort; yet he was tho first 


the savage as the victim of our blind policy, which 
ea€8«^uww5^'C,his heathenism and his thievish pro¬ 
pensities. Something must be done to upset a system 
whiqh, for tho mischievous purposes of tiien who t/rade Your friend. Captain ——, whom his wife has not seen 
in arms ,—nominaliy government agents,—illiterate for seven mouths, was in the terrible three days'action, 
men in some instances, or who, having iufemously con- without tasting food, from Thursday at dawn till 
nerted thomaelvcs with the coloured population, work on Saturday night. His horse was strudt by a spent ball, 
ium4undercaiieut,blindiDg*thegovonimentathome,and and tlic bough of a tree shattered above his head, and 
thereby crippling tho power of tho good Sir P. Maitland, the leaves and fragments scattered over him. Ob, the 
Hapnily Sir P. Maitland has been made aware of a horrors of this frightful war I Will yen not help, dear 
great deal of the mischief; but alas! there are some friends, in imdcing the people at home know r^^ what 


who wish tho business patched np ip pny way, so that 
they may get away from this scene of warfero. We, 


is goii^ on hero) For myself I havo nothing to gain 
in taking np this cause, except tho satisfaction of 


too,won1d gladly get away; bn', as,vA, we sOem doomed knowing thgt by aiding it, I use tho small abilities 
to remain, aUhough wc^ihave nothing to gain by so Ood ho^^veq for the furtheranco of his purposes in the 
doing. We owp not a foot of Iwd; wo are longing for pronagation m Christianity, and tho proteeticn of the 
home; and wo most, like all true-hearted people, de- settler. Bouse yonrsclres, intelligent and honest friends. 


lead to a retwUtion of tho horrors we have experienced, 
and bring disgrace on the British niftue. . *' 

Sir P. Maitland reminds one of a gallant ship on an 






eep iB iae fearful under-enr^ntg uniatlion\^ as yet, 
hich threatens the direst calwity. Oh I y<m. whose 


-,- ' —.— . —.—1 settler. House yoursclrcBfiutelligont and honest friends^ 

help the poor settlers here; help the benighted Kafir. 
You will find all that I have said cdiifirmed by all 
boncjt men who have been on the frontier—not at the 
Cape, senm hundred miles off—iho military as well as 
the setiicxB. 

Thank God, onr health is good, but tho perpetual 

V LI j > - r. —-’- state of awful aqjrioty and uncertainty in which wo live, 

nearta bleed for the poor at . home, help the cause of leaves ua but little pleasure in existence. We endeavour 
emigration, nay, tht cause of the gosp^, for that cannot to educate our ohildron, but it is dlfiicult under existing 
pro^r as long as this horrible warfere goes on, and- ciroumstancos. 

the ngtive«exerolses his dreads rites in sight of our Make what uae you please of my letter. From timo 
mitUarypos^ totimelahaUatilloontinnctoBTite'toyon. Iwishveir 

lAndU^ the jwung Oaika chief, says, "The white modi that you would let Charles Dickens see what I 
nan shall not dnnk of tho Pyumie waters.” The have written to yon; he might do something through 
Pynnm nunmteiaa and rivw are the keys of the colony, press to help the ^use of tho honest, industrious emi- 
Tho GonMsl nn vowM that ue Kafirs diaU go far grant here, if his heart could but bo interested for them. 


bqyond tiie BufiStio. Mqph might he done towards 
gradually enlightening them, by locating a cbnnecting 


Adieu, dnr friends, yours fitithfiilly. 
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THE CANKBE AND THE CUBE. 

BT mTEBnir. 

Baboh TaBASHBH vaa one of the very wisest and 
profoundcst lawyers on the judicial bench; to say 
nothing of his extraordinary research amidst snch ethic 
doctrines os relate to the origin of evil; to say nothing 
that these doctrines were always stated by him so pre¬ 
cisely and logically, that the minutest linh in his cbidn 
of causation never Aowed a flaw; to say nothing that he 
had espied the very topmost bough of the goodly tree 
of sin, and dug down (in his own opinion) nearer to its 
far hidden and obscure root than any other man; to say 
nothing of tlicse things, he so v^ed ail reformatory 
law for crime as twaddle from the humane school of 
philosophy, that had he lAd his own stem will, every 
statute and every law against the criminal should have 
been burnt, and replaced by those two very tangible 
and Bumma^ precesses for noting evil—the baiter and 
tht! gibbet. 

Thirteen years ago this very%iext Lo||. term,ethe 
baron had gone circuit to the north. His old clerk 
llcdnot had gone circuit too, and did Joe B<>ttle, who 
prided himself upon having been the judge's servant 
forty-two years, ha(P taken coach that vciy morning to 
visit some country rclai ives. None were left in the old 
dull houB^in the old dull square, but the maid of all¬ 
work, and the cook, and the houselvcpcr*summed up 
in the person of Becky; for the judge had neither a 
grand house, a grand equipage (for an old jobbing coach 
had taken him down to Westminster, and on circuit, for 
the last twenty years), nor many servants; but simply a 
very grand library, every l>ook in which—according to 
the fully united opinions of Bednot, Bottle, and Becky— 
ho knew bjPheart, from its first letter to its colophon; 
excepting certain books on a certain rigbt-hsjid shelf of 
the largc bookcase, nt which hp had lieen seen to smile 
so satirically^nd so often, that they were supposed to 
conhdn opinions not worth a farthing to thc^rcat 
mintage of the judgc’iamind, Iwit were doubtless simple, 
'irreverent, and untrue. Jie this as it may—upon tliis 
certain morning, Becky, whose simple heart knew no 
bounds in its reverence and duty to her stem master, 
was busy in the library, when her ear wA caught by the 
low voice of a child outside the area-tails. She hud at 
tha't moment lifted up from the library-table an old- 
&ahioned massive silver inkstand, and turning round saw 
that it was a wretched, sharp-iaced child, who probably 
attracted by her cap, as seen above the window-blinds, 
had stopped to beg. Her kindly thoughts in a moment 
were travelling fast between the twopence In her 
pocket and the hot roli left in the oven from Joe's 
nreakfast, when the postman's quick rapswas hoard at 
the hail-door. It was a letter from her master fiocky was 
sure, arfll all in an anxious tremor—for Thrashem wrote 
but seldom when from home, and then only on some 
urgent point—she hurrftd breathlessly to answer the 
door, with tUb duster and inkstand yet in her ha^d. 
Becognising her master’s stifl', straight charactdtu on 
the letter, and as the postage was tq pay, she, in the 
anxious absence of the moment, set down the duster 
and the inkstand on the step, while she dived down for 
her purse into the hidden mysteriei^of her capacious 
pocket. The postman was lesMng carelessly on the area 
railings locdcing down the street; and when slie had 
stopp^ to him, given him the money, and come back' 
again, the inksti^ was ^nc, the silver inkstand that 
the judge prized so hig^ I In the first moment of 
doubt and astonishment, she knew not what to think; 
but recolieoting the keen-faced child, who but the in¬ 
stant liefim h^ been in nght, she hurried from the 
door, and'looking down the street, and calling upon the 
postman to fbUow her, saw the child running onward 
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with bruthlesa speed. The postman’s quick step was, 
howeve^ s match; he srized upon the thief just-Sss die 
had thrust tiie inkstand beneath the raggM strip of 
shawl that hung about a girl some year or two wder 
than herself. To half cry wiUi J(y was Sedey’s first 
impulse when the inkstand was again saih; to tremlde 
at the bare thought of (he judge’s stem displeasure, hgd 
it been lost; to almost sink in heart at the Idea of 
one doubt n^n her long-tried honesty: alt these for 
the instant were paramount; but dl sunk into mere 
nothingness, or rather, were merged into one feeling Of 
wemanly and dmple merey, when she glaaeed down 
upon the child's upturned Ihee of terror, hunger, and 
psdft. * 

» Yon- ” commenced the postman. 

" Had no wittles,” spoke the cnild. sullenly. 

'These words robbed the heart omhe judge’s honesti^ 
servant of iUslasMoneh of anger. 9>e sud something 
about lettiflg the child ge; but too late. A crowd had 
collected, a policeman stepped in, and the thief in a few 
mifflites was locked safe in the staBon-honse. 

It was a sorrowful night, that, w the compasrionate 
heart of Becky; though her fire was bright, her tea 
ood, andseven the barber from a little street hard by 
od stepped in to talk the mattbr over with her. Ana 
she was still more sad next day, when in her best gown 
she curtseyed to the magistrate of the police court, and 
Bgw the child in the do<£, more haggard and pale. The 
case bras fully proved. “ My good woman,” spoke the 
magistrate, in his kindest voice, "I knSw your maater 
won]4 prosecute this case to.the frHest extent ^f the 
la%, hut to what end 1 Here is a child seven yean old 
or thereabouts, without laome, without one human frienA 
and, great Bod! apparently withont a name ; the scum 
and refSsc of this city struts whilst yet a baby. If 1 
send her to prison, sho will probably come out only 
more confirmed in precocious wickedness; or if sent 
back into the streets, bnt to starvation or aomethlng 
still more horrible—incipient prostltntioa. But wore 

there some one to save by teaching, and-" 

Becky, the great judge’s poor servant, looked hero at 
the magistrate, and then at the criminal ’’Please 

sir," and the s^pathy of onr dlviEilh!'''iiatn^ joRlfiri 
itself, “ I’vdififty-Mven pounds sixteen and nxpenee in 
the Savings’ Bank, that Mr. Bednot has the receipt of, 
and just two soverei^ more in the spice-box—so if a 

little schooKng might-” 

*' Might do more than theqirison or the law can^iv- , 
tnm Kuiltlcsa sin into good, and if with work —— 

“Ttra, yes,” interrupted Becky, pleased wHh the 
magistrate’s manner, and interpreting the matter in her 
own way; " if she were to tnm out tidy, and 1 eonld 
keep the tiungJ’iom master’s ears, why I could teach 
her to fo§Bt, an^ bake, and libt his room to rights 

and-” * 

“And if you ahJuld succeed in half,” vdiimed In the 
magistrate, "you’d show yourself to die a profoundsir 
lawyer than either I who sit upon this Bench, or your 
master, a Baron of the Exchequer.' He toAo cures vtee 
\gretUer than he who pnnidies it," 
wchy did not understand half Ibis, only thia mndi, 
that nobody could ho so great as the judge her mooter; 
BO, enrtsoying less respeetfhlly than ue otheigyise wOnld 
have dona, she wMted fcr tite child to be releasid from 
the dock, threw a huro silk handkerchief from her- 
po^et across its shonldm, that it might look less like 
a vagrant, and then reverting baeif to the dne disposal 
of tbo two pounds in the spice-box, she took the child’s 
hand, and made her my to the cab ontside the door, 
followed by the wondering and qjacalating barber. 

To waah the child well 1^ the kitchen fire, to • • 
cake for tm, to Invite the barber thereunto, to reach the 
child a little pictured cup from the closet's towMi 
shelf, were matters ot course with Becky; and mndi md 
she ^acqjate, and more did^be barber, as, between the 
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niTOnott^ly eatou cake and the gweetencd tea, ^he preco¬ 
cious, witfu), noiricetod intellect of crime told of its nor- 
-rovr hull of human life, which it Imllered was heaven I 
Long was the talk of the barber and Becky whilst the 
babyhood of crime, not disowned by nature, nestled to 
ita rest; and oe Mr. Bottle woe of a nervous tempera- 
Tpent, and much given to count his epoone and forks, 
and make particular inquiries after his master's gold 
spectacles, it was judged wise to keep the real truth 
from him, at least for tho present; and moreover, os the 
police report would be sure to appear in the Time» of 
tlio morrow, it would be advisable (though a sad siudn 
the eyes of Becky) not to post that paper, so that some 
dhance might lie of the matter escaping Thnishem's keen 
notice. It fortunately did, beyond a mure report Iiy 
word; but in her strongest trunk Bcuky hoarded up 
♦that paper. ' * 

It wss nocessaiy' to give the child*a name before Mr. 
Bottle eamo back. The bai4)or suggcslea many goods 
ones; none, however, pleasant to tho ear of Becky. Hut 
when in some few d^ the child's young face licgSn to 
look g^ratcfully up into jier own, the thought struck 
Becky, that the great oil painting over the library tire- 

E lace was tho portrait ^ the judo's motheC, and that 
cr Christian name liaa been Alice. “ And miglit it 
not bo beautiful,*' said Becky to herself, *' if shu should 
turn out a good child, and come 'op to such grand 
things as to mend the dear master's shirt, or coo^ hi^n 
an umeletas brown as I do 1 Might it not bo lieautifiil 
to hoar that mime he loves so well, called softly up and 
down, the house f , So giving her own question an 
affirmative answer, Becky callM the uhiid Alice. ' 

^ To say that the seven years' tui.ching of sin wa.s absol ved 
all at once, would be an injnstiue to iny great tuachcr--- 
natiiro. But pecnIatioiK from closets, anddrai^ui-s, and 
jars, grew less and less betore the continual ministry 
of good ; the memory of vice faded like a shadow in the 
broadening sun; and Alice, tiie unknown spawn of the 
boggars' lodging-house, became a favourite with old 
Joe, took and thrived 1*y honest Becky's teachings, and 
ovon at last becoming noticed liy Mr. Itediiot, drew 
iinnn^bi,) many ways, 

r V^rs passeooE, and Alice was seventeen. Never 
had the judge seen her: never heard of UOr. Tic hud 
livetb'forty years in that house, yet never tnul liis own 
kitchen floor. Becky grew fccldc; and the stern old 
man at last noticing it, rung her up, ond night, into 
th<Jjbjrary. He spoke kibdly, placed her a chair, and 
saids^ must have help. Becky's heart faltered—tliu 
secret of years was on her tongue. 

•' I was afraid you would be angry, but I've long 
boon obliged to have-” 

“ One who can jool? your omelet, licautifully; seta 
frill on your shirt, and^most plac& your room as well 
as / do,—Alidb." 

The old man. looked up at that picluru; his heart 
grew merciful at that name, lie rung again the bell; 
ho said a word or two; and Alice - (lie bud, the spawn 
of iiiiqnity—tho atom of tho funles^ city streets that 
SMicty cruslies, and that be in his great wisdom 
disowned all regeneration for, save tho gallows-stood 
before hipi in her beauty and her nscrulncss. Tlie 
magistrate said right—" NobICr is it to teaei. good to 
crime, than to tread it under fi»ot.” The heart of the 
poor servant had solved the great enigma of social 
wrong and social pTogreas, in a more practical way^ 
than the wisdom of the scholar and the judge,—;/br' 
teaeh ignoranoe anti lee tvil diminink! That 
night the old man smiled less niran those books; he 
took them down ; he read them; and Alice Irom that 
hour flitted round him in her useful, humble diiijes, 
and surpassed poor Becky, because sliu had been better 
taught Becky soon alter this foil ill, and on her dying 
bed told the. old man of that theft; how the p{ty of her 


heart had made her save—and Alice was the fruit t 
" She, sir, who is so rery good, and waits so gently on 
yon. Be good to her—^be good to her." 

" I will—and take a lesson from you, Bocky, that 
shall make not only the law, but my own heart better.'* 

Those great books of the great jurist are no 
longer smiled upon. The retired judge will bequeath 
his great wealth to put their spirit into action; and vrith . 
Alice in her humble .duties flitting round him, devises 
plans for the beller bearing out the great progress 
question of reformatory law ; and no longer ending his 
chain of ethic causatives by the gallows, sets his band to 
those great principles—l/tot crime £» ignorance, and 
^uil to mvR and lead thin ignorance iowarde good, is a 
service thiit approximates the human actor towards 
his Divine Creator* 

• 

- ♦— 
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INpiRECT ADVA^^TAGES IIESULTING PROM 
Tllf TEMPERANCE REFORMATION. 

DT PlllLir P. CXIU’liNTKa, B.A. 

a 

It w.as told its eighteen centuries ago, Ihat a tree is 
known by its fruits; and that we cannot ga'Iier grapes 
from thislloi. This pracliciil lest of tho value of jirin- 
ciplcs and modes of action, is sumcwliat distasteful 
to those who love darkne-w mllicr tlian light; who decry 
all modes of doing good not sanctioned by the priests, 
as blasphemous; and who arc dutenuined not to give ‘ 
up customary indulgences, however much misery may 
be prevented tbereby. The system of teetotalisui (wo 
iwe the expression because wc know of no otlier single 
Word wliivli gives the. meaning, and tiecausc it is now 
in such common use that it would be a ]iiecc of aflheta- 
tion to object to it cu account of its vuig'ir origin) has 
bccn^an c.s|icciul olijcct of attack to tliis class of persons. 

“ It IS putting sumethibg bcfotii llie Gospel; setting 
up a new plan of salvation; .'aking the work of cou- 
vei’siuii out of God's bauds; making men solf-riglitcous, 
and despisers of tho ordinances."—Tliiis cry the Phari¬ 
sees and leadefs of I he sects. " It is opposing tlic tacts 
of physiology, ami the dicta of the colleges, and making 
men think ihcinsclvcs wisiT than us, which is a very 
dangenms ducirine say our friends of the medical 
profession. *' It is putting a bar on all social pleasures; 
intcrf'criiig with the duties of hospitlllity; torsaking 
the good creatures of God, and denying us our wonted 
comtdf'tsthus all classes arc ready to exclaim. I’o 
all these objectors wo reply that Icclotalism most be 
known itwfruits; aud if these are good, wc not only 
ought not to (^ipuse it, liut should help it on; because, 
if wwlmow to do good, and do it not, to us it is sin. 

There can be no doubt now yp to the ell'cct of teetotal- 
isyi. It h.-is been advocated for fifteen }^tb, and prac¬ 
tised extensively on both sides tho Albintic, in the 
islands of the Pacific, in India, even in Chiii,a, and in 
most parts of tho civilized world. In the British 
ilomiiiiflns, you call scarcely go into any village without 
finding there abstainers from intoxicating drink, many 
of them reforme'l from habits of the grossest intem¬ 
perance. You may sec them in all trades and modes 
of life; in the extremes of boat, cold, and exposure to 
the weather; of both sexes, and in all ages; persons 
whose previous habits have i^feii as .’carious as possible; 
in fact, in every coiieciralilc difl'erenec of situation;— 
and yet all agreeing in the same testimony, that intoxi- 
c-sting liquors iii'e, as a Iievcrayc. wholly unncccHsarv, 
and generally injurious. There can bo no sham licrc; 
for most of them (us wc may licrcuft -r show} have had 
to suflTer, more or less, for their testimony. 
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Tectotftlern, thou, ean lire; con live as well, as 
healthily, as ha{>pily, as actively, as the drinkers 
They are saved much expense, inueh sickness, and all 
the moral evils resulting fruin the use of iuloxicating 
liquors. They are made sober, if they have been inlcni- 
perate; they aro kept from falling into drunkenness, if 
they were sober to begin with. This is all the promul- 
mtors of the system promised; and most coinplelcly 
has the promise been fnliillcd. The original tem¬ 
perance societies promised to refoiin and prevent 
drunkenness; they made a grand attempt, but sutlcred 
a signai taiinre. They prepared the way for a more 
thorough and truthful system, and then died a natural 
death. 

The direct bcn»ntB of teototalism. then, are such that its' 
principles must be sound. Hut we 4ave further confirma-* 
tion of their truth. Good things are iinked together, so 
that they cannot go alonojaltad things often produce tip- 
pareutly fine fruit; but we are led to discover its rotten¬ 
ness, wiicn we sue the evils necessarilyeonseqiicut on it.* 
The advocacy an^ practice of teetolalism, however, have 
led to many indirect and (to a considcrahlo extent) : 
unlooked-for advantages. To sogic of these we noy beg 
to direct our Readers' attention. In a fifbure number 
we propose to consider the evils which are s’lpposcd to 
have resulted from tcctotalisin, but which wc believe 
to lie only advcuiisiou.sly connected with it 

1. 7'celot'tlMm halt cnvitcd a n/n'n't of mlj-reform. 
Giving un drink is a personal work, a real thing, which 
each inu4 do for hiiusclf, without whieli no pciinanuut 
good can lie done him by any otlfer man. Drinlicrs 
arc ready enough, when together at tiic pot-liousc, to 
advoeatu political reforms, and all sorts of oilier 
changes, except personal refurtn, for their supposed 
advautiige. Teetotalers liave shmt n them the p.-ii-aiiioiiiit 
importance of the latter; and if they succeed in in¬ 
ducing th9m to mortify this fleshly lust, the spirit, 
excited or strengthened by ilic deed, leads to other as 
nolile, or yet greater, sacriliecs. AccordinUlv, «e find 
numlieis of^teetolalcrsj when Ihe^ cloud cast over their 
spiritual eyes oy drinking h:is boon I'cmovcd, giving up 
one sensual indulgcglec aflcg aiiotlicr, devotin;* tlieiu- 
solvcs with energy to the improvemont of titcir miuds, 
and seeking that full rt^ciieration of their hcaiis which 
true religion, the spirit of Ghrist, alone can give. 

2. TfctohtliHm JuucidfedJuHli n xiiirito/itr/f-sucrifice. 
This is the motive to wliich we appeal in our reasonings 
witlt moderate drinkers. Wc urge them to deny (licin- 
selvcs for the good of their brethren. Every ael per¬ 
formed from right motives, strengdiens the force of 
tliose molivc% And thousands, to whom sell-denial 
bel'uro was mere pulpit talk, having done tlicir duty 
here, have gone on to do it in other wtiys aUo. W'e 
know not a more self-sacrificing body of men iTian tlie 
teetotalers, except tbe American Alioiit^ouists. It was 
easy to sign our names to pledges fur {teaeof free trade, 
ole., and subscrilio taoHny to benevolent s'iciqtics, and 
go on living as wc did liefore: luit tuctot'ilcrs ffav'o to 
give up something daily for their lirctliren’s sake. 
The tcetotal>society has been wliat the Christian Chsireh 
ought to be—an assembly of meu, each a work^ and a 
missionary, it is beart-checriug to go into every town 
and village, and tbere find a set of working men 
spending their time, after their hard day's labour, in 
holding meetings, distributing trauts, visiting their 
noighboum to do them good, withSiit an atom of per¬ 
sonal advantage thence accruing. We ourselves know 
many who do not scruple thus to walk six, eiglit, or 
even twelve miles, in a winter's night, to speak, without 
any reeompensu But th^testimony of tlicir consciences. 
.And we generally find teetotalers not engrossed by their 
one question, though thoyiniglit well be so; but uiuvug 
the foremost in earvying forward oiher reforms and 
philanthropie labonrs, and in secret works of bene¬ 
volence. 


3. Tertotalkm promotes edvmtion. The most fte* 
qiirnl eiiiise of absence from school is drinking. Tbe 
child is sent in the tendercst years to work, thst the 
father may have its wages to drink on tho Saturday 
night. And whole families are debarted from even 
Sunday-school histruciion, beenuso , the money that 
should have clothed them is consumed in liquor'. One 
of the first fruits of a drunkard's reformation is, that 
his children are clothed and sent to school: and it is 
surprising v^t efforts they will make to kern them at 
llio day-school longer than is usual, from their keen* 
sense of tbe importance of education. It is not nn- 
ctiminon fur children thus instnicted to tench their 
ignorant parents to read and write. And teototalism 
lias miglitily increased the utnniter of labourers in this 
Cimse. Scarcely .a Sabbath-srhool can be found, in 
places where tcm]mrance has been much agitated, 
which has not rgeeived an addition of teachers out Of 
lliuse whusiiSforc profaned the Sabisnth by selfish Ikzi- 
iiess or indiilgcnue. Jif very many places, new schools 
haw liccn cstaiilikhed entirely by teetotalers, and carried 
on without any assistance or encouragement from the 
higher eiasscs. • 

i. Teflotalmn trains and exercises pvUic speakers 
and wiifers. Every one wh» has made a practice of 
attending teetotal meetings must have been astonished 
at tbe number of illiterate working men who have 
found a voice fur*addrestung their fellow-creatures, not 
to please, but to persuade. Tlic true, inwrought elo¬ 
quence that may tic heard on these oceprions is wonder¬ 
ful. Eo other liudy ran boast of the same number of 
flit'edtive advocates. They 4avo *ntt been trained in 
seliools and colloge.s, liut tiiey have the best tmitdng— 
a feeling of tlic itupoftance of what they have to i«jy. 
Wo have often given tlic advice to persons wishing to 
aequiru the art of extempore preaching, to “ turn tcc- 
tota^w, and speak at tlic meetings.” Iferc you are nut 
obligeil to go on fur half an hour, whether you have 
anything to say or not; lint can just speak when the 
spirit moves you, for one minute or an hour, before 
those who look neither lor grammatical accuracy, nor 
fur neatly tui7\pd |>criuds. The art of speaking thus 
ac<|uired iiy neec-'sity at the nicet^^.TVi-mos^jiseful 
ill all lalitturs among tlic working cinsscs. And nifiiy 
who coultrseareely spell liefore they liecame toctotalers, 
have icarnt to Ciimmii. their ihoughla to pajilr, and 
have prodyced tracts and articles in the various teetotal 
Journals, sonictiincs of thrilling interest from their 
simple tnitbfnIncsH. • ‘ • 

5. Teelalalistn has iiroiluced a taste for hetter recrea¬ 
tion ammaj the jieople. In old days, beer, and often 
intoxical ion, were associated wit It all t he working man’s 
idc.ax of pleasure. And the higher classes contributed 
to this, liy thfif own exam]ile,#nd by tlicir ways of dis- 
triiiiitiu;^ drink *011 ail fust ivo oci^sions, even at setool 
treats. We bitve onrs(dve.s known tlm origins of 
Dickens's “ Druthers ClieorjT.lo,” passing thre sh v il- 
lagcs oil their journeys, leaving in outplace tii*ioMi%!gn, 
in anolher monn to be drunk liy the iicighixtnrg. We 
grieve to sec Hint even writers of tlio highest eminence 
Contmuo 1.0 prwso such conduct, associate the use of 
into.\it‘ating liquors with all their descriptions of the 
pleasures of Hit' poor, and reward their liest characters 
with the keciiing of a public-house. Buts teetotalism 
puts a*stop to all ttiis. We have known drunkards 
coiivcrtcil liy tlic chc^rAtlncss of the social gatherinf^, 
where abundance of wliolesomc food and drink has been 
followed by songs, recitations, ^ees, and cburnscs, got 
up entirely by wording meu and their families, that 
would dare defiance, as far as real cficottv'enePii is con¬ 
cerned, with the fashionable songs and concerts of tbe 
drawing-room. Teetotalism has greatly promoted healthy 
summer nimblcsnnd cheap railway trips; in which the 
money formerly sjicnt at the gin-shop is now devoted 
to the porcat bmily enjoyment. Teetotalers ^vo done 
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’ a great worif;, fn eeovkiaiiig Ilia waiiill tliai men can 
ttwroogUy «iuoy th«B8elrea«Uh(mti9t)iacla»9ns drink. 

6. afVeMolim AAa (oKgiU tnifn to dUobeifyMion., 

ii the fiiat pqsjilar that'kaa^Oireetly aet 

itaelf againat jcere^-diff aa^td' aS-raUpit euttaa. Sldi 
and poor are attkeoonad Da tMa^t>rMDt*nile,'aiuI no 
roal gtXMl can be'*efihctM wl ita inker Js iMdlfied. 
£>'017 teetotaler iaIidbeBearily browht into aonatant 
eoUlrion viih the “ idpl <|^ Britain r u^d once baring 
leamt to aet np'a highecitirie, and IIto by Itt^the power 
of meie cuatom ia thenemrth cmahed. * '' 

7. Teetot-iKm hmUiv^ht rfformen to go to Vie root' 
qf eeib. The fiiat riforta in the Tempciance cauae wefe 
merely directed against some of the eril branc^s. 
Barits were eut off; wine and beer remained as sober 
beTeiagea. The tree, ahom of its^ evil appearance, 
passed muster for a time; but presently the old fri4t 
began to show itadif, more hideous than ever, on the 
remainllig brancbcu. The tree was pr(hred ff>,be useless^ 
it was eut down from the root; aiw intcmpenuco waa 

' banished for ever. The efforts of the few tMtotalem in 
one year did morot than the labours of the whole 

I moder%be-drinking commflnity had done in centuries. 
This has taught men a good lesson, and they have 
learnt to apply it in other matters. Wo sed now that 
it is no use trying to stop the slave-trade, so long as 
slavery exists; to buy off soldiers, while the man-killing 
principle is rccogni^; and^so in ali other matters of 
social reform, * t • 

8. Teetotalimp. han given a death-blow to Vie sectarian 
spirit. It has done more to bring men together in the 
bonds M love, thail thousands of sermons that havebe^n 
preached, with the efforts of Evangelical Alliances in 
addition. Here men have forgdlten their differeneds of 
rank, politics, and religion; they have met at tjie tem- 
peranee platform and committee-room, not merely 
forgetting their diflerences fur a rime, but actually 
feeling the "omnipotence of love" to break dew'd the 
" middle walls of partition." Ilich men have often 
made themsrives free with the poor, to gain some cud 
for their own good. Political and religions parties 
have united for a time i^ainst a common enemy, like 
hostUe natuB^^er a truce, and have then fought 
agaimd each otbw with redoubled acrimony. But here 
men have joined in love, and for the love* of their 
poislAiig brethren; they have met those they were 
before afraid to own aa Christians; they have found 
them actuated by the same motives, loving the same, 

< Baviaiir. desiring the same ends, labouring in the same* 
way, as themselves; and they who before were enemies, 
have given each other the right band and the heart of 
felloi^lp. 

9. Teetotalism has led to jtister notions of politics. 

When we perceive the terrible waste ofichsiouca by the 
use of Intoxicating,drinks, we sec how cou^ratively 
fnrile are the panaceas of political parties, and are led 
to seek fbr a mSre searening and complete reform. The 
teetotalers have 9 much more effective mode of pro- 
dueing cheapness of food, and preventing famine, than 
any yet proposed by governments. This will easily 
appear when we consider that the food annually coft- 
BUmed in the manufacture of alcoholic poisons would 
feed the whole of our starving population; and that we 
mnd mors than 6i,000,0001. a year in the purchase of 
these artielcs, besides losing ndhrly as much in other 
ways ly the use of them. » 

10. Teetotalism, lea^.to the underelanding of the lares 
of health. While doctors have been ocenpied in curing 
weasel^ teetotalers have leamt how to prevent them. 
Tboir adises'bccomo aware of thd* injurious influences 
whldt surround them, and they are ready at once to 
believe io the principles of sanitary reform. They 
leom the efficaty of pure air, are not afraid of CQld 

^vMler, and reliui plain wholesome food, llicy find 
■ that aloohol cannot cure all diseases for Avhich it is 


recommended; and that it prodnees far more maladies 
ihim it removes. 

11. Teetotalimi pryMres&eumy for everything whiA 
is good. It pioneers; and, like John the Baptist^ 
mues straight the way for religion. Drinking is a 
dog on all good works;; teetotalim is an assistant to 
them. It doea .not wevent way kind of .uaefni labour, 
but ^VBS a helpiiy l^d to all. By freeing the body 
and ndnd from the deadening effects of intemperance, 
it leaves them prepared for the reesptiba of all good 
Influepeea. If yon want to cormpt a man, first give 
him drink: If yon wish to raise Im, first make him a 
teetotaler. In thtse and other ways, 

12. Teetotalism leads to a Better understandina of 
religion. In the midst of the strlfo Bf words, and the 
preaching of faith, without works, the temperance 
reform has called men back to the simple precept. 

By this shdl all men knOr that yo are my disciples, 
if yc have lovb one towards anoiheT.” ItMlf the off¬ 
spring of self-saerifidim love, it has reacted <m the 
professed Christianity of the day, and led many to the 
influence of the only justifying fonh—that which 
" works by love.” , 

These are some of the good results of die Temperance 
Movement. W'e do not say that they Mve bmn the 
universal results; but we ray they are the natural 
results, which would have shown i themselves in all 
cases, had there not been counteracting influences. 
Into the causes which have prevented ue emnplete 
success of tetotalism we may mqnira at anoiiber time. 
In condusioh, we kill observe that the m>od of tetotal- 
ism has not been confined to the memben of its own 
body; but, 

13. Teetotalism has led to \nore sober habits among 
ttU classes of the community. Both among rich and poor, 
drinking is becoming more and more disreBpectablc'. 
Those who drank much, now drink little; and maiy have 
almost entirely given up the use of intoxicating liquors. 
The compulsory usages of etiquette and of trades are 
giving way; and “moderation" is becoming a thing 
more strictly answering to its name than ft used to be. 
We do not say that teetotalism has done all this; but 
by the circulation of trac^, and the copious diffnsion of 
information among all classes the community, aawell 
as by setting a go^ example, it has mainly contributed 
to this happy result. 

WarringtoHj Jan. 22, 1847. 


‘ SONNET io THE AMERICANS. 

< BT niOXAB COOPBB, 

^ , Author of " Tie Pergetory Ssicidet.'’ ■ 

Bkoxbbbs, is thia the hold entablatnre 
* V On Freedom's columna sons of kinglets men 
_8hoald wisely lay, her fone to render sure. 

Steadfast, and beautifiil to human keni 
What,‘’if the land of tameless Monteenme 
Te win, and eonqn'ring march throngh each confine 
By rocky Darien bridged, and thus relume 
Pisano's, Cortez' time-gloomed mnrderobrinel 
The sword hath edges twain, and swift may ftll 
Upon yourselves, forgetAil of the.cries 
Of sable milUona that ye h(Sd in thraU. 

Brothers of Washington, for right arise I 
Roof his foundation; on the frontal span 
Graving gold words—" We own the black onr brother 
man I" 
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THE MONTH IN PKOSPECT-^EBBUARY. 


BY IHLUAX HOWIW. 


Thb KympUnni of tho Bcason, m they showed them- iplcly on a root, but nimn com and paeluiage t Ehall 
Belvea in. Dumber, induced us to belieTc, os we not fticro lie mutton and beef, os well as potatoes for 
asserted in the article on jrannary, ^t were about tho>e who till the ground in the sweat 8f their facesl 
to have an old-fashioned winter. It has proved so. It jthese things aie not taught Ijjru wise Fro\udeneo, 
We have had a winter of severe frost and snow; and ■lA'cre but fatlierly in his severity, to ns all, then we 
as February approaches-the signs oi the times still are ourselves to blauic,«ind can no longer accuse Pro^- 


indnoe us to believe tliatfhc weather will, this year, roll dence without inHulling him. 

baek into its ancient eourhe. February used to lie a But Hrill not these calamities also teach us, further, 
month of wot and thaw; and wet aud thaw already material wisdom I Teach us to complete what we have 
present thebselves. Let us hope, for the sake of the at lengtli begun t Teach us to throw open our ports 
poor—who are severely Buffering trom scaiciiy of food entirely to the tiaile and produce of the world,, that 
and clothing, not only in Ii eland and the ilighlands nhen the season does happen to bo unpropitious, we 
of Bcotlond, bnt in England, and over all {uirts of ma> not find other countries and other climates nnpre- 
Europe—that we may have an cariy spring, and a fine pared to supply us, becauio we gave them, by our 

_,:r..i ^_- I-J .1.: i, ..J*——. ^___il_ e __ i _ 


and plentiful summen And ere do hope it, and more resfrictive tolly,%io hope of supplyingubL If we ^ not 
than hope it, wo firmly Mieve it: we believe it because effectually taught this, then never sj^'n lot us s^thht 
it is oecordi^ to the ancient analogy. A winter btrong, the tctt(jdaj|;s of Proi idcnre are severe, for it will be mani- 
and in its proper season, in nine cases out of ten, is fest (hat their severity has notyct been equal to otff cure, 
followed by a fine and seasonable apring,nind a splendid But will not these calamities, and the terrors of this 
and prolific summer. winter, have had the further merit of calling forth tho 


It may seem to many that the coming of scarcity and better feelings of our natsne—feelings of brothf^ood 

..-.—Sa.— —i—A X XI *_ i S— A.et _1_ _.1 __.,i n wt 5 i_x_ _ 


severity of winter toother, is not in full accordanco 
with the doctrines that have been taught, and that we 
confidently teoeh ngidn—of the tender mercies of God 
over all his works. Bnt we believe that his tender 


and sympathy ^ Have mode ns ready to acknowledge 
that, whatever be our difierences of blood, of politics, of 
religion, wo are still brethren; that let misfortune fall on 
any iwrt of our fellow men, and the foicoof tho common 


mercies are just as clearly discomiblo in tho utidsl of Father will stilb awake in us with a divine power, and 


his severity, as in his most indulgent dispensations. 
We believe firmly that out of tho present distress will 
arise, and is meant to arise, many futige aifil perma¬ 
nent blessings, that will fisr outbalance all the ualgmity 
of the time. 

The potato crop boa fhilod. In Ireland the people 
starve and pdHsh. Misery is spread abroad there over 
moorland wad mountain: but will not this misery at 


arouse us to ack^wledgu by delds of kindness, that we 
are all akin, and all bound togetter by the invisible 
mystery of love t If wo hare not been thdO affected, time 
re awakened to nobler and morcaffectisnate sentiments, 
the burrows of thi| winter, to, ns, have been sent in vain. 

Bnt however much or little these causes may have 
operated on our q,wn bosoms, on the bosom of the earth 
we may tost assured that the power of frost will not 

a_ __x-j -1_xs_1— Tx fL xl.^ __x-J__X 


last roou our govorniaent and us to xpsolre on a better bavc operated aborHvely. It is the certain agent of 


and a safer state of things I Shall we not take waning, 
and determine that a whole nation shall not continue 
in panpeilsm, wi& half their best luds lying uncul¬ 
tivated t Shall we not resolve that tho poor shall bo 


coming boauty and plenty. The last snmjqpr but one 
was wetaind almost sunless. In consequenee, neither 
tho root in the gronn^ nor tho new shoots on the tree,' 
were fully matured. There was an imperfect organiaa- 


tivatedt Shall we not resolve that tho poor shall bo wero fully matured. There was an ImMrfect organisa- 
made to Inherit the Isadt Shall they who will not tion and growth. Therefore, in tlie following, that is, 
cultivate tto hud for the maintenance of tho pooplc, ' the last spring, the blossom on the fruit-trees was 
not be compelled to^ve it up to those who will f Shall feeble. It came out poor and frostily. The wAxI had 
ire have the old ra&of ddfisfn the manger,pauperiaii^ not vigour to throyrlt forth in poifection. It fell to 
a whole people, and throwing them in beggary on their tho ground and left no product, 
neighbontsl Shall not O'Connell have "Ireland for Again, the mildness of several successive winters 
the Irish,” bnt in a difibrent souse to that wMeh he had allowed the continnonoe and excessive growth of 
contemplated! Wilt not this present bittomess teach insect life. The whole of the vegetation seemed filled 
the Irish nation, they must no longer depend with it i|^ the shape of whahiscalTedUijrfit. The leaves 









flowirrs JotntsrAL 


so 


of the fruit-trees last year, especially of those en walls, 
came out in the \ci 7 spring curly and shrivelled. lu 
almost every ap]>le and pear there was an insect. Un 
many fruit trees the race of caterpillar woa so i\iiiiterou8 
that the whole of the foliage was devoured, leaving the 
stninge nsj>ect of a mere network of the lihrea of ihe 
leaves, illl this required a keen winter to remedy; 
and tJiore can be little doubt that, as spring advances, 
we shaU behold in a perfectly healthful vwetation the 
bencfieial eiicets of trust. 

Nor will it be of frost alone. The last summer was 
a {Mirfcet contrast to the last but one It was like tn 
Jpdian summer, long. geui.al, and intensely warm. The 
process of vegetation would in it bo psrfect, and we do 
theneo expect to find all natnre in tlie coming ye»r 
prepared to discharge its functions maguiliccutly. We 
look for a year beautiful and prolifie. * 

Folirtiary is, as '..c have said, a ifmntH gf thaws, of 
wet, and of much dreariness'; but with such nnileipa-' 
tio.is we are prepared to look rather* for if« pleasanter 
featiires, for it is at the same time tlie month «»f ant iei- 
p.ition. It is the month,'lct it he rejnemlicred, of tlic 
snowdrop • Jhe sap is stirring in tlic trees; tlio Imds 
are swelling; green thi^^gs are liegiiming to'peep from 
the carlli beneath w.vrm heilgc-sidus and on w.iudland 
banks, and w-e aetnally liegiii to lie impatient lor iJiu 
violets and the primro.ses of .March ! 

In our house-windows and on our eliininey-;iiec's 
blossom hyaeit^ths. In gardens there ans liepitiieas in 
bloom, and before it goes out come foi tlj the \ei ii:il 
crocuw, vrioiis hWleboreo, tiic Japan ipiinee, U»o fra¬ 
grant coltsfoot, tlic bulbocodiuin, and the corucluin 
oherry. On the licatlis the gArse often put.s forth iis 
[ golden hluoin,and the yew-tree dowers. Various iii'ccls 
I is>ue from their winter relieai.s, wlicre they'so eoiu- 
I plotoly buried themselves that lliey seemed to liate 
! Vanished entirely from the world. Mow eoiuidctely do 
all the gay tae"s of motlis mid l)uiterflies,of heeilcs'mid 
flies, ofwasiw and bees, of glittering dragon flies, the 
I chafler and the grasshopper, distippoar in winter, not 
j only from our view, but irom our tlioiights also. Hut 
noifcriiey wUl sjjgpdily begin lu re aj'ii.e:;r in all tliuir 
sueeess.tc basts; and in luild days, iiciorc tliu month is 
out,^'e slial! witness tlie happy tlaiiee of gnats e«l«- 
bnihiig in many an artistie*»w-eep the return of lile, 
light, ami iic:iuty. 

And away are winging northward nil fhc tribes of 
anwA.aiiscr, eygnus. and Bioigiis; of geese, swans, 
ducks, and smews, tlial love the liyperlmreaii latitudes, 
but find them for even thetn.-<elvos too intoiisc in the 
depth of winter; find all their food Iniried in ihe track¬ 
less snows of I/apland, Norway, of Uus-sia. These, with 
divers, godwits, tlie mqjiiitain finch, tiro ve<i-wing t lirusli, 
and the flcldfarcs,^re all preparing (o bid qs adieu for 
another year,^tliou.;h the two bait, q will he the last to 
de{)art. Every symjitMi of the coming tnoiilh is one 
of life and liofio. This winter has lieeri a winter not 
only of distress to tlie nobler raer!,of man h it to all 
ani mated creatures (lame mid wi Id fowl of every speei<-s 
has been tamed by its rigours, and destroyed in thousaads 
I by man. Never were the markets so crowded wiili all 
sorts of wild ducks, hares, plovcnt. woodcocks, and 
snipes - uni never at such prices. There were in the 
London market hares for a shiiling, wild ducks for two 
flliilliiigH the liraec, and snipes ifor fonrpenee each. In 
Devonshire" snipes yore so niimcroiis as to be sold at a 
halfpenny each. Ibituow the season of distreas is nc.irly 
over. By the surviving creatures of the field it will soon 
be Foi^otteii; and man, the lonF of tlie world, may look 
forward to the opening year. W'c will believe wiser and 
better, made more aware of his utter deficndeiiee on 
the Great Ruler of the Universe, and of his neoil of love 
and sympathy for his brother man. The heart of'the 

poet already tegins to work In us, and to exclaim_ 

“ To-nuirrow to fresh fiUds and pastures new I” 


How full of interest is the sumniary of field life, with 
which wc will close tide articleYaiions signs of 
returning spring oeeiir at diflercnt times in FcLivary. 
The woodlark, one ot our earliest and sweetest songsters, 
often begins his note at the very entrance of the 
month. The thrush n'ow eonimcnecs bis song, and 
tomtits are seen banging on the caves of the barns and 
tliatched outhouses, jiartieularly if the weather be snowy 
and severe. Kooks now revisit their breeding trees, and 
arrange the stations of their future nesta The harsh, 
loud voice of the missel-thrush is now heard towards 
tlic end of the month; and, if the weather be mild, 
tlic liedge-spafrow renews its chirping note. Turkcj*- 
m;ks now strut and gobble; partridges begin to pair ; 
tlic house-pigeon has young; field-crickets open their 
boles, and owls hoCt; gnats play about, t^d insects 
swarm under sunny hedges; the stonc-curlcw clamours, 
and frogs croak. By the 6nd of February, the raven 
too gcuomlly liys its eggs, and begins to'sit. About 
this time the green woodpecker is licard in the woods 
making a loud noise. Tlie elder-iree discloses its ' 
flower buds.^ The catkins of the liaxcl become very | 
coii'..p:euuus in tlic bcliges. Young leaves are budding 
mi I lie gooseberries and eurrauis uboiitvtbc end of the 
month. 

The winter, in fact, spile of occasional frosts and 
I'rowus, is over and gone, and the voice of the dove and 
the siiigimr-liird is licnnl once more in our land. Wo 
•ire reiiiiiided of that fine pass,ago in tlic Psalms—" He 
givclh snow like v-ool: ho seattcrelh tlic hoar-fro.st like 
U'lies. He ea.sJeUi forth his ice like morsels ; who ean 
staiiil before liis cold'/ He scndclh out his word and 
mellctii them; he eausutli hi.i winds to blow, and the 
walcis flow.” 

IVo must add, that our vignette being designed by 
KaiillKicli, repre.scnts the carnival time of tjie continent. 
Tiicre ill this mouth .all is nierriment and masking. 

.Ml over tjie U.aihulic continent, but rspeeially in Rome 
iiscll, there is joy and jollity previous to the austerit!c.a 
of Lent: lull thv^eg,.iclics have been too often dcseribed 
by oqr lr.ivcllera lor us to be under the ucecsbily of now 
speaking fun her of tkcifi'. '• 




COBCUMEOE ABBEY. 

AN tlllKa SI'IK. 

^ nv R. H. UORKli. 

O.V the hard and stony road, niniiing for the most 
pan. I'ct|vceis wails of loose stones, and leading towards 
New (iuay, on the western eoast of Clare, you arrive at 
a niHi-Awcr road hranehing oft" to the rigIit,'also“lietwcen 
close linos of tlic same kind o^lonsc walls, and winding 
ajvay as if to some dreai-y qu,wry, or wholesale matin- • 
factory of toinli-stoncs in tlieir first rou^ outline and 
raw Condition of vain-glory. After proceeding snme- 
tliing less than two Irish miles through these winding 
waUs, •varied with nothing whatever, beyond the 
diltercnt sixes and uneotith shapes of the component 
Iiarts—craggy stones and rifts of rotik—you at length 
airivc at a little elevation of the road, where you first 
descry the grim, grey, grisly, hard-fitvoured ruins of 
Corenmroe Aldicy. Jn no guide-book, or hand-book, 
or tourist-book, are you likely to fiqd a word aliout this 
strange, battered, pale, gi^ntic, stony Scaiecrow of 
something once majestic. 

Mver the nearest wall of loose lime rock, you look 
acros-s a surt of enclosure or field, the chief produce of 
which is evidently a great crop of stones. There arc 
os many luge stones as patches of grass, and often 
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oororing u much space. The enclosure has a motley 
hue of green and grey white all over it; and, on the 
whole, the grey-white predominates. The next enclosure 
beyond, has yet more stones, and loss grass. The next 
agidu, is much larger, and like the last, except that it 
has one long, sprawling, ragged patch of green, tlie 
gross lieing mixed with short rushes and swamp, with 
here and there a little pool. Beyond this is another 
much narrower field, entirely covered with stones and 
rough, flat, rocky fragments, terminated by another 
wall more compactly built, and twice as high as any of 
the rest—^and within that last enclosure stand the ruins 
of the Abbey of Corcumrue. It is no slight task to 
make your way there. • 

A traveller in Ireland, who wishes, or is obliged, to 
bciakc himself across several or these sort of walled 
onclosuruH, invariably bc^ns by clainberiug over them: 
it is quite in the natural order of things to do so; but 
after a time, he becomes better instructed by thd^ 
example of the Irish principle of action in this district 
When they couft to a wall of these loose stones, they 
just pull down a big hole—.and walk through. The 
rucuss is not without its danger, in the way of liftikcn 
uees and poillidcd Iocs; you need not, however, con- 
11 corn yourself about piling tiicm up again in their 
11 jd.ice, us noliody minds suck things in these parts. Kor 
1; can this plan t>c aaoptcil in every c.a8C, except with (lie 
higher range of stones, tlic lower and middle ones lieing 
gcncralljatoo heavy and straggling. The last wall of I lie 
enclosures already spoken of, was ulsoduacefcsibic by sucli 
means, as it was composed almost entirely of large 
masses, and packed ami filled togeUicr much closer 
than any of the rest, it llierufore had to be sealed. 
Tlicro was no other way of rcaeliiiig the Abbey ; and 
the task was not diflicult, owing to the niimbor of pro- 
iuhcr.iiicus, liesidcs tills, in one parlieiilar place llierc 
were direct and intoiilional assistances of this kind. 
Nearly in front of this )iart of the wall wsis a roiigh- 
hewn slab of a tomb, liearing the follewing inscription, 
the pwl iimrlnit ainbilion of which appears sadly at 
varianee with iU fate of utter oltecurity I’alt 
JlcC.irltiy —for him,^nd Po^feriiy.” 

After ]iassii:g the swampy field—plashing through 
the slushes and riislics, or leaping frotii stone to stone 
--(.lien llic grey, rocky enclosure—and yistly, surmount¬ 
ing the higli wail—you hare at last the nire privilege of 
iipprotvehiiig llio most nnpicturcsqiie, unruuiautie, and ' 
uninviting ruin that could possibly lie conceived. The 
I lie.-uily of Coreuiuroc AblK-y is its matehlcss ugliness. 
There is no sort of invention in our account of it. 
isol.atcd, unkubwn, set aside from the rest of tlic world 
in a desert of old stones, the place docs exist as here 
set down; and thuiigli nobody goes to sec it, tlfii name 
is nevertheless discoverable in some few maps of Ireland 
—the map publislicd liy Charles Knight, byng one of 
tltcHC fjfw iiistinccs. Q’ho writer of tbiiAinly lieard of it 
I by aendent, in consequence of a traveller lAsIlig liis 
I w.ty to ItaUibouriicy, who came “all unawan>s" upon 
I the straugo^rnin, to his pale confusion;—liy whose 
I incohcrcncics alHiut it, the licarer aforesaid eonr^scs to 
have been inspired lo make this sore-footed pilgnmagc. 

I Corcumroo presents the appearanee of some old, 
battered, hollow-eyed fossil remains of a sort, colossal 
i ' beast or giant-monster, wearing, as in mockery, a poor 
I scanty rag of ivy-mantle upon one ridgy shoulder; and 
standing up, as it docs, so grim and grey amidst nil 
these grey stones—and stony fields—and loose walls— 
it gives one the impression of an abortive annibilatiou 
—a thing that was abmt to bo abolished from the 
earth's surface, but that the process failed midway—and. 
it remained as a grotesque old spectral petiifuction. 

The interior is not more inviting. You pass over 
heaps of human bones, and gravostoni», and partition 
walls, all broken up and poundcil down together, and 
lying like masses of wreck, andrubhisli',anddcath-lum- 




her: and quantities of dty sco-wecd and eca-shclls are 
mingled with the stones and the benes-^remnonts of 
fish, and of men not drowned; therefore, tbe fish must 
have been drowned (as they would term it) by being 
cast upon dry land. But how up berel Some tempest 
from tile Atlantic must have driven them before it, as the 
distance is not many miles, and then left them hereto 
flap, and gasp, and stare amid these hard and hopeless 
ruins. Bones of all the limbs of mortal men, whole and 
in fragment, of ail shapes and sixes, were to be seen in 
profusion:—skulls, hall full of water, with many-legged 
Sreaturcs swimming alwiit in them, round and round, 
at^Iay; other skulls, with weeds growing in them gpd 
wild (lowers flourishing out of the eye-hoics, and a tuft 
of bright green moss iutbc lower jaw. At the cxti'cmity 
gf one division of the interior, on ^imbiiig up through 
a broken vault, ^'ou suddenly descry upon a deep ledge 
licnoatli % lhrge*arciied window dj[icrture, a*beap of 
skulls piled up togethA-, all with tlicir hollow faces 
tuyicd tbe sam^ way, and looking directly towards the i 
place whore yon ascend—hundreds of great, black, hol¬ 
low eye holes, all staring dafkiicss at you. Itisterrible 
—the first impression, somctliing dismaying to the 
iinairiiiaRon, and confuundiii^the will, so that yon can 
neither adv.inco nor retire. You expect some ghastly 
chorus to Imrst upon your ear. The next thing of 
which yog bceufiic conscious, is the continuous and 
^rcifiianl silence. A wceil, or a lassci of long grass, 
rustles and wliispcra from the walls above—or a few 
cruinlis and a little dry dust or inoriur, fall down near 
itpii.euusiiigyou lo giiMii'ounfi,yct flecnulliing—ufld then, 
again, the silence and creeping progressof deathly time ! 

Aly car-driver now (Rinc to join me. After sccnriaig 
tiie lior.su and car (an easy task enough in such a place) 
he had slowly followed across the enclosure, but re- 
iiialiicd sitting upon the top of the high wall a few 
mimTics. lJu thou ventured down, and came walking 
oil tiptoe into the mins. Presently he emerged in his 
ascent through a broken stair from liclow, and np- 
jiroaelicd me, holding his itreatb. Solitary investigations 
and inusiiigs were now at an cud. There was no shak¬ 
ing him off. lie was evidently afrg’d to leave um, i|pd 
every uoiy^nd then appeared to utter an inward prayer. 
The only tomb in anstate of preservation, w^thy of 
particaiar notice, is tm family tom1> of OLoughlin, 
King of Burren. Beneath it, at the right hand side, in 
, a hollow recess, like a trough, uiider a very acute angled 
arch, lies a gaunt stnn# figure at lull length, very* 
ruddy nirvcd. It puriturts to be tlie cfligy of Conuor 
O’Luaehliii, Prince of Burreii. Nulhitig turther is said 
upon the stone ; a f.ir more diguificil proceeding, under 
the circumstances, I ban that of pour Mr. Patt McCarthy, 
outside the Ifi^ wall. The face of tliu cfligy of tlie 
Prinm of* Burren is nearly all wuiig .away—flat and fea¬ 
tureless—imt tliwfeaturcs appearing to jiavc liecii largo 
and long rather than proniiiicnt. A skull from among 
the wrecks above haii rolled down itfto the recess. I < 
took it up, and handed it lo tbe young carman. ^ He 
i-oceived it very n’veiciiiially—gared down at it a little 
While in silence s and then said, in a devout tone, “ A 
tliick skull—tlic Lord be praised !”_ 1 suppose there 
was sumo connexion of ideas in his mind; at all events, 
ho said it witli groat reverence. • 

Two iTId rooks .'ippclir to have a sort of home in the 
ragged. sa])1ess ivy omthe upper part of the ruins, and 
arc even Iielicved to sleep there ejery night. It is also 
affirnied that sheep arc somcliuics to bo seen near the 
walls, cropping such grass and weed os Ijicy ^ii find. 
The-Aldiey is Biirroulidcd by huge fragments of rock, 

08 you bend your gaso belowand, looking upward, a 
few small )>alchcs of green field and brown oniblc land 
are visible, here and there; while hn c mountains of 
grey stones, in a wide and fofliiddiiig circle, enclose the 
I spectral ruins of Corcumroe in tlicir bleak and barren 
cmbrac*. * 
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AS IT SHOULD BE. 

XT XBWAXX TOXL. 

I. 

h OiU at it thotdtJ be ? 

■WoL? of Stomach! Wealth ia fed; 
Itichea miaa no daily bread. 

Tooth of Winter! Woollen stuff 
Yields to riches irarmth cnouj'h. 

But the x>oor say, in their sorrow, 

Bat to-day, but craTC to-morrow: 

And the poor say, Qannents old 
Give free trespass to the cold. 

Is this as it should be t 
’ Fount of fearning I At thy 1)rinft t 
Willing wealth may Aay and drink ; 
But the poor man may not lehm. 

When he has his bread to earu. 

Weary limbs maSe weary brain ; 

He may scanty knowledge gain ; 

But must pIodsAud jdod, and plod, * 
Till he yields him to the sod. 

Is this as it should be ? 
Scomer of a poor estate, 

Sit in chambers of the great; 

Give God thanks that tlion hast dined; 
Famine ipoaneth on the wind. 

Thou art whrmiy wrapped and fed; 
Shivering thousands beg their bread; 
For thy fulness makcuTscant. 
Hoarding that which others want. v 
Is this as it should be ? 


Tkit it at it thould be. 

Sturdy arm, and stout of heart. 

In the labour iiear thy part. 

Whether thou be rich or poor. 

Do thy share, and do no more. 

For Ids portion, rightly done, f 
Gives to each, beneath the sun, 

All that ho has rigbno ask— 

'Shamed to reap another's task. , 

This is os it shonld be. 
Work, but never bo'deprived 
Of the honey thou host hived. 

Save for change, of equal worth, 

Of the wealth of tills lair earth. 

Eat no bread thou hast not wpq; 

Give not, but H>r labour done: 

Bid, or high, or low, go toil,*' ' 

Ab thou doat,thn common sdil. 

, This is os it should be. 
Guerdon—for the good deed wrought; 
For the bloodless light well Vonght. 
Guerdon—when the strife is o'er. 

And strong arm can toil no bore. 

But, till reverend age succeeds 
To its rest from dally deeds. 

Let the general voico demand « 
Equal Udl of every han^. 

This is as it should be. 
Yield unto bhe common weal 
Rightful wage fur daily meal; 

' Edr make question of tby lot:— ' 

One may have what thou hast not; 

Have enoughif he hath more. 

He is rich, nor art thou poor; 

Thou art rich in thy degree, 

And as good a man as he. 

4fhis is as it should be. 


COMMON LODGING-HOUSES, AND A MQDEL 
LODGING-HOUSE FOR THE POOR. 

It has long been notorious that the common lodging- 
houses in London, and in other large cities, for the 
itinerant poor, are 6f the most wretched and eontrai- 
natiBg description. They are generally situated in 
densely populated neighbourhoods: small, ill-vontilat^, 
filthy, and crowded to Buflbcation, they engender dis¬ 
ease of the most virulent kinds; the poisonous 
of which, wafted upon every brecssc, is carried into the 
dwellings of the rich as well as of the poor, spreading 
death and desolation all around; as witness the follow¬ 
ing incident whiidi occurred in London only the other 
day• 

" JJpfSf/A/rom/m/iBrd jllr.-—Ani&nqueBt w«i held onThundjy 
^by Mr. Payue, city coroners at the lied Talon, Shoe-lane, on the 
b^y of a man unknown, who died suddenly in a common lining- 
house, in Pield-Une, Holboro. The deceased, it appeared, iiM 
occupied a bed in the lodfons-houso, 20, FiehlOane, IVht which ho 
paid fourjtenco per night, for tlie last three months. On Friday 
night he return^ to libi lo{<Ting about six o'clock, and complained 
of a ^in across the loins. * 11c went early to bed, and during the 
night he was heard to laugh hysterirolly, and iiuthe morning was 
fbtind a corpse. The oii(y 'property* found uiuin him was four 
duplicates, in atin box, and a italfpeiiny. Pr, J. Lynch said that, 
on goine Into the room he found a very oflpnsivc smell of animal 
exhalations, as if tlicrc had been several persons sleeping in it. lie 
stooped down at theilrst bed, and found the body of the dc(‘cased. 
lie bled him, and a very small qimntity of blood, like trcacJc, 
flowed. On looking round the room he saw quite sufSlcient to ac¬ 
count for tlie dhtttb; the room could not give, under any circiim- 
stances, healthfhl accommodation to one individual, much less to 
four, who bad been sleeping in the same apartment. TheiirC'plAce 
was blocked up, and every means had b^'n taken to prevent a ftco 
current of air in the apartment. Mai«y of these lodging-houses were 
built over oeKspools, and the impure air breathed in the confined 
apartments had just the same ciTcct upon the vital parts as in¬ 
haling the noxious vapour of burning ciiarcoal. The man might 
probably have been airectedwitli lumbago, bu|t ho d*ed in a fit, no 
doubt caused by breathing impure air. He had no hesitation in 
saving that death in the present ca^ was acocierated by want of 
I>ro]»cr veiituatioo. Dr. Lynch, at considcraldc length, gave a 
most painfXil desrription of Uto wretciied hovels where the poor 
creatures paid for night'.'dlodginiTS in the vicinily of^mitlifleld and 
Ficid-lpnc. In some of them eight or nine persons slept where 
accommodation wms aflbrdcd fur only two. Referring to the 
health of the people inliabiliiig courts, Dr. Lynch said it was a 
well-known fact, that out of 100,013 chiidron bom, 50,000 died 
solely from inhaling impute air. Fever is constantly breaking out 
in tlumc houses, and the worst is that it is spread throughout the 
community by thtf inmates coustantly removing fVom one part of 
Uie mctiopolis to the other. After some further remarks, the jury 
returned a verdict tliat the deceaitcd died from natural causes, 
accelerated by tlie want of pun» ventilation, the jury at the same 
time requesting that the altcnlion of the authoritlM be drawn to 
the Bubjeot.'so ^at there may be proper supervision over lodging- 
houses." 

These lodging-houses are also the prolific hot-heds and 
the nu.'sericsforevctT' species of wickeilncss andcriiuo ; 
yet the poor, from dire necessity, arc compelled to use 
them, and to pay for their iiUby, abominahle, and dan¬ 
gerous aceomuiodation, a price veiy for exceeding vhat 
might afford them decent, aad iu their circumstances, 
comfortable lodgings. 

Efforts have long been in o 
tio*n successfully, to raise the industrious forkingcfasscs 
to a jftoper <»tiinato of themselves, and to improve their 
moral, intellectual, and physical condition. That great 
work is tiding on prosperously and to prosper. 

But the 7 KH>r, the very poor —the wandering, half- 
naked, diseased and friendless outcasts, of which there 
arc always many thousands in Loudon, and tens of Uiou- 
sands throughout the kingdom—arc still neglected; they 
are constantly prowling on our streets, picking up « 
mean, a criminal, and a precarious living; and when 
evening comes, without sympaby, without hope, without 
tho means of instruction and improvement open to 
others, they have nowhere to hide their mlaenble 
bodies, and their aching hearts, bnt in those dons of 
infamy, the common lodging-honsee. 

For the sake of hnnumity something ought to be 
















done for the mbenble tttnera«tjM>or; fbr the sake of 
the commiuul^ at laige something^miut be done: and 
in the hope that WuuaK fiownr, Uie friend of the 
poor, Till give this article a place in his jonnud, 1 call 
attention to a plan which mil cut at the root of the 
ovil, if extensively copied and improved upon, namely— 
THB xoDVL lonoiMO-aousB VOX iHi poox, just fitted up 
by private beneficenoo, but which is to be aetf-n^ppoH- 
ing, and which is nowin operation in Qiasshouse-yard, 
Lower East Smithfield, near ^e London Dock gates. 

This most interesting establishment is of consi¬ 
derable extent, the buildings forming a quadrangle, 
inclosing a court or square. In the centre of this 
square stands a high pillar, supporting a large gas-lamp, 
which sheds a briiliant light all o«er the place. Passing 
from the outside through the buildings in the front, 
which constitute the oiRceet the rooms fur servants, and 
store-rooms, you enter the square. , 

' On the IfMiaitfl side is a long building, divided by a 
brick partition ^bout ono-thira from the end. The 
smaller section of this building is the kitchen, in which 
is all the needful apparatus for cooking small articlps of 
' food, providing tea, coiTcc, etc. The larger section is 
: the JmI, for the inmates to occupy till thc^ retire to 
I their beds. This spacious ball is furnished with long 
' 1 ibles, benches, a good fire, and ga.s-ligbts. it is iu- 
. tended to supply the lodgers also with a few useful 
j books and pamphlets. There is a small window in the 
■ )i.u‘tition-A*all, lictwccn the hall and the kitten, through 
which the inmates are sirred with t&, coffee, bread, or 
any small cooked articles of food they can afford to buy. 
The very lowest prices yc charged, but they are not 
solicited to buy anything; they may fetch in their own 
food, and do just as they please. 

On the Hght-hand side of tho square is another long 
building, dn’ided into two irards by a brick partition. 
One ward, contiuning nearly one hundred bods, is fur 
men and boys; tiio other ivard, containing dliout forty- 
five beds, is for women and gir|^. These wards arc 
fitted up wifli pewii, exactly like a church or cbapcl, 
M'ith passiigcs lietwciu thema Strong laths, atfinode- 
rato distances, arc placed across each pew, about a 
foot from the floor, anA to within two foot from tho 
outer cud ; on these laths are placed the matlrass and 
bed-clothes; thus each pew forms a Bci«ratc and com¬ 
fortable bod, with a place for a scat at tiic entrance; 
and a tiutrough drauglU, sweeping under tho whole, 
carries all noxious air upwards. 

There arc largo fire-places in tho sleeping-wards, and 
gas-lamps, to be used as occasion may require, with 
regular and careful servants to secure the order and 
s.-)fcty of tho whole. p 

In tho centre of the ceiling, running right across 
both wards into a flue at tiic end of the^bnildingf is a 
funnel, or spont, in sise eighteen inqjies each way, 
covere^over from underneath with thin canvasi^, |o re¬ 
ceive and carry away any bad air as it ascends. 

There are all sorts « eonvcnienccs, under proper 
regulations ; #atcr-tanks, etc., erected on the further stde 
of the square, the whole forming a complete economi¬ 
cal and comforlablo dwelling for the itinerant peer, tho 
choim for lodgings being only iwopbbcb pqr night. 
One hundred per cent, less than the common lodging ; 
for ocoemmodation—two hundred p^r cent, better at 
the very least. 

Antleipating that this model establishment (and all 
others like it, after the first outlay) will support itself, ' 
subscriptions are qot required ; but tickets will bo 
issued at the pri<M of fbopence and one penny, to 
those who wish to purchase them for the purpose of 
giving away to the poor in the streets, instead of money. 
These Uolwts will bo always avulable: the twopenny 
ticket will pay fora bed; the penny ticket aloof, a little 
cofiee, or some other small article of food, at the lodging- 
house, as the bearer may require. 


It la froped that occaafamally nitable addmaea m» 
be ddivered to the inmatea is th^ halla, by whid 
meana th^ conaciencea and beaxta xugr be mohed, ao 
aa to inspire with hope afid enoouragement Ibr, time and 
for etermty. Who can tell what may be the remit— 
the amount of good that may thna be aceomplidiod 1. 

To Mr. Bob^ Bowie, surgeon, tho originator of tne 
baths and wuhrhousea for tho poor in the aame locality, 
the indefati^ble friend of the very poor, belongs the 
honour of orminating also this mood lodging-house for 
the poor. The mnnificence of a yet nameless bene- 
^tor has fiiinisbed the means to sol the go^ work a 
going. May tho blessing of tho poor rest on these |dd- 
ianthropisis, and the approbation of Ckxl be their rich 
reward. Axioo. 


TWO SCIJNBS ON THE DANUBE. 

BY Hairs owusryLU AknaBSEx. 

(Translated by Mary Ilotcilt.) 

* To-nav is SeitDAV. 

It is Sunday in the calendar; it is Sunday in Qod's 
beautiful nature !• Let ns go out into the hills toward 
^Ichadia, the most delightffilly situated of all the 
wateKng-pIaces of Iluugaiy. Wliat a moss of flowers 
are in bloom in the tall green grass ! What gushes of 
siinshinc^ upon tho wood-cqj'ercd^RMlcs of thoahills 1 
Tie air is blue and transparent. To-day it is ^nday, 
^and therefore all thcapeople whom wo meet are in 
holiday attiie. The smooth, black, plaited hair of tno 
girls Iw adorned with real flowers; with a spray of 
laburnum, or a dark red carnation; the white chemise 
slecvq^ are embroidered with grccu and red; the petti¬ 
coat resembles a deep fringe of red, bine, and yellow : 
even the old grandmother is dressed in fringe, and 
wears a flower in her white linen head-band. Young 
men and boys have roses in their hats; very least 
is arrayed in Ms best, and looks splendid; his short 




soon half buries his eyes* Yes, it is Sunday to-d^r 1 

What a solitude there is in these hills ! Life and 
health gush in water out of these springs; music 
rraounds from the statgly, large pnmp-ruom; the, 
nightingale sings in tho clear sanshtne, among the 
fragrant trec^ where tho wild vines climb from branch 
to branch. 

Thou wonderful nature! to me the best, the holiest 
of churches! Jp'thc midst of thee my heart tells me 
that “ this day is Sunday I" • 

We are bgain A Orsova. The Ifrass ball upon tho 
church-tower shin8B in the snn: the door is open. How 
solitary it is within. Tho primt stands in his robes 
and lifts up his voice; it is Father Adam; little Anto¬ 
nins kneels hefoA him, and swings to and fro the 
c^scr; tlie elder boy, Hieronymus, has his dace in the 
middle of the chfirch, and represents the whole Anne- 
nion congregation. 

In front of the cbiireh, in tho market-place, where the 
)imo-trco$ arc in blossom, there is a great of 
young and old. In thp middle of the circle stand the' 
musicians; one blows the bag-pipe, the other senpes 
the fiddle. The circle tvrists itaAf first to the right, 
then to the loft. Everybody is in their utmost gran¬ 
deur, with fringe, flosrers, and bare feet? Tia^y it 
is Sunday I 

Several little lads nm about in notbing but a sbirt; ‘ 
upon their heads, however, thw wear a large man's 
hat, and in the bat a flower. Official people, gentlemen 
and ladies all dressed in the fashion of Vienna, walk 
about to look at tho peopleMthe dancing raoplo. The 
red eveimig sun illumines the white chui^ tower, the 
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amber-colonrcd Danube, and the wood-crowned'moun¬ 
tain)) of Servia; may it ebine also in my eoug when 
I aing of it I Iluw beautiful and animated I Ilow 
fresli and peculiar 1 Everything indicatee a holiday. 

' Everything sbowa that to-day is Sunday I 

At DnaacovA. 

About eunset I walked alone in the wopd near the 
little town, where I fell in with aome gipacys who had 
encamped round a fire for the night. When I returned 
back through the wood 1 eaw a handsome peaauiil-'afi 
8t(ndiiig among the l)Unhea, who bade me good evenipg, 
in Oeriiian 1 aHkcdhim if thiKwerc hUnrtivc tongue; 
ho replied in the negative, awl told me that lie eoiii- 
mouly apokc in tl^ iVuIlaeiim language, but that he 
had learned Oerinan in tho rchool To judge by hia 
drcBS he apirearcd very poor; but cvcrylbii’g that he 
wore wtif! BO clean; his hair so smoothly couilicd; hi.s 
eyes lieamcd witli smeh an cxpressidn of happitu'SB; 
there was snmclIiiiigtHu thoughiful and so good in liis 
countenance, as 1 rarely hiive seen in a child licforc. 1 
gasket] him if he were intended for a soldier, and he 
replied, “Yes, we are alloofus soldiers licre; but 1 wish 
to lK>nn olliccr, ,aud Ihcreforo F learn cvcrytlung lhal 
I can." There was a Bomctliiiig in bis wbidc manner 
so innocent, so nuldo, that aci iially, if I hud been ricli, 

1 would have adopted that lioy. I t<dd him tli.st in, 
certainly must,lie an olliccr; and that no doubt be 
would be one if he only xcalously strove after it, and put 
his trU.it in Cod. ‘ ' i 

In reply to iiiy question, whollier lie knew- where 
S.-nninrk w.is, he thought wiih^iimsclf for some lime,' 
and then said, “ 1 fancy it is a long way fioui here — 
near Unmliurg." 

f could not give an aims lo tliis lioy; he seemed too 
noble to receive cliarity; i asked liiiu, lliorerdrc, to 
gather mo a few flowers; lie nin away readily,anil booh 
gathered me a beaulifiil nosegay. I look and said 
I shall buy these flowers. In Ui.it way lie received 
payment; he blushed deeply, and th inked mo fcwcctly. 
I|e k^'d mo that Uis mime was Adam .Marco. 1 took 
one of my cards out of my pocket, and g.ivy it to him, 
saying, '• Some ilay, wlicn you arc an ofiiccr, and jicr- j 
baps may come to JXmmark, thou inquire for me, and . 
your happiness will give mu groat ploa.surc.^ lie iiidus- ■ 
trious, afid put your trust in (led I There is ixo knowing ! 
what may luippen.” \ 

Never did any unknown child ever m.ikc melt a' 
strong im)iTcssion ou me at tlie first meeting, us did i 
this, lli.s noiiie de;>urtmoiit, lii.s tliuiiglilful innocuut: 
countenance, were his bostjiateiit of uoiiility. lie muHt ' 
become an ofli'Tr; aiiiL I will do my Yitilc towaid.s it; , 
cominittiug it, it ii^true, to the hand of cbanuc. And ! 
here I make ipy Imw^ every nohio, rich, llungariiiii ■ 
lady, who, by any chance, may read this liook, and who , 
perhaps, for the'" luipruvisutiiru''and "The Ftddier,” 
may liavc a kindly tliouglit; (lie poet, icsceelics of her— 
or if he have, unknown to liimself, a weallliy friend in 
Hungary, or in Wullacliia, lie lienecclcs also of him'— 

“ To think of Adam Marco in Droncova, and to help 
year little countryman forward, if he deserve it 


Hirtvnrg Kotttes. 

Tales from,' th<t (hrmin of Ifehrieh ZsclioVke. By 
PaBaKGonuis. M’ilcy and Pulmim, London. 

This is an Eoglish edition of an American work, and 
forms one volume of Wiley and Putnam's Ijibrstf'y of 
Choice Heading-a library which contains American 
reprints of some of the choicest works of the age. This 
volume, which appeaM to 'be an experiment 'with the 


American public of tho popularity of Zachokko’s tales, 
contains only ftvo out of the fifty—or a Uthc of the 
whole—The Fool of 'the XlXth. Century, HarmoniuB, 
.lack Straw, Floretta, and the Adventures of New 
Yoar'a Eve, one of the pleasantest stories ever told. 
They may he regarded as a very fair specimen of tho 
manner of an author, who is deservedly tho most 
popular writer of short stories in Germany, many of 
them having reached their fortieth edition. Zschokke’s 
history is very interesting; and short as our space is, 
we will extract one little circumstance from the few 
words which the compiler very pleasantly writes “about 
the author.” 

“Zsdiokke was greatly tnwbled with religious niisgiiings. 
ill) tried to rend and rcii an these doun; he found a teniperuiy 
siip{Hirt in the pliilosophy of Kant; bul it a as all in vain. Only 
iifler lie had engaged earnestly iii^iutriotic exertion; only after j 
. he gave hiinself to deeds of actiiu beiinvoleiice, did these dis- ; 
'tressiiig feelings leiiie him, nnd the Gos|k‘1 of Christ meal 
itself to ids mind ns a Dniiic truth He passed from the dark | 
nud trmpestuiius nliyss in uliieli he Inul Htnited, iqi into (lie 
M-reiic lieiiveii of ii lii iiig faith, not (lirungli tlie niirroM gate.)* iiy 
of n'.,retelied logic, hiil^Ilong the Iinind and lieaiitifiil road of I 
aetiiiil «ork. Wtieii lie ceased to wrestle wilii.thr grim siiei-tres ;i 
of the imagination, and addressed liimself with true uiaiily d 
eiiniestiicss to tlie great kiisiiicss of life, lie found peace.’' || 

77te Jfwixh Faith . By Crack Aouiiar. liondon : 'j 
Qruombriilgc and Sons. IhdtJ. ' || 

No one could read this volume without advantage to i' 
liis religious spirit aud ail its sincere emotions, however j 
he might diil'cr from it in religions doctrine. It is | 
addressed to tlie youth of the ,'fewisli faith, and to them ! 
will be a must valiiahlu gilt; but scareciy less so to all i 
of us. It is strongly suggestive of the Divine liopc | 
wbieh carries our imaginations onward tefthe period j 
wlien tlicro sliall be “ One fold and one Sbcplierd.” We i 
i-ec in it iiow ‘he gniiid, simple faith of the aneicni, ; 
people of God is unfolding itself in the light of ad- ! 
vancitig intelligcnec'; how all tliat was understood by | 
litem''in tlieir lirst agvi as tj^eiporal, is becoming ; 
spiritual; all that was exclusive, widening out into jj 
universality; iiow they are reading their Law and their | 
Prophets in the spirit of Him who "revealed Hie {' 
Father” to iis p and who in oniphatic w’ords declared ' 
tliat He came “nut to destroy the law, but to fulfil it.” j 
iVliile enlightened Judaism thus advances, we sco in | 
the progress of events the spirit of L'ltristiiinily purify- : 
iiig the doctrines adopted by its prufessuts, cxtcimi¬ 
nuting Uie dark errors of tho times of perscentiou and 
haired, aud leading us to aeknowlcdgo in the .lew the 
origin^ possessor of the iriitli on which our own faith 
is foiiiidud—the Unity of God, in contradistinction to 
the Ijuiythcispi of cveiy oilier people. The Jew is the 
labourer wti^ has borne the burden and heat of the 
day;” V’e have knomi tills long, but we are uow begin¬ 
ning to fi'el it; and it leads us un to a perception of 
the ]>oelry and jiatbos which* surround that jieciiliar 
rate scattered over all the earth, yet preserving their 
natiuL-alily: acknowledging tho hand of God and the 
fuliiliiicnt of prophecy in their temporary degradation; 
uiournigg it as they did in the days of old liy the 
waters of Babylon, and looking forward with perfect 
faith to their final restoration to their ancient heritage. 

The Student's AfanuaL By R. Hakkisox Black, LL.D. 

London: Longman. 

This vocabulary of Englis^i words derived from the 
Greek, is an extremely useful and carefully compiled 
little volume. We recommend it to every intelligent 
student of the English tongue, who is not a classical 
scholar; and we would part.icular!y bring it under the 
notice of such ns foym hhrarioe for the people, where it 
cannot fail of a due appreciation. 
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In ihi» department of mir Jotmuil tee mean not only to stale candidly our own- earnest opinion on any matter 
of imporUuiee, bat shall endeavour, as far as in us tits, to form tt/id guide public optnion, 'as every honest 
journalist should do; and with equal sincerity we solicit the oinnions qf titlu-rs of all classes—be they rich or 
})oor, be lltey masters or men, be Uwy men or women. We i^ork i'uk all, and we desire to work witb all .—Eus. 

rcoplds Collcyes .—^Thc cpiriilinn of nopiilnr cdunition pipa olrpijily (Joins—(ilinndonins llio ddnslvc! namn of SMinnics* 

on vif^roiialy deveIo))iiiK itself (Iminsli^r.ietienl (JemonstrnIion. liistiliile, anil taking tliiil of llie Alliriin'iim; ns in Mnncheslpr, 

]tl(!cli»ni(!a* Institutes wore R noble mvrntion in tlieir day, nnri to iit W.-iruiel., toid, lust (iretc, in Sliellidd* Tlie result of this 

Dr. UirklsH-k we nrc )Oviitly iftlebted lor tlieir esliibfishiiient. niovement in SheflieM is n brilliant )iroof«f the ripruess of tlie 

• Jint they oriipiiHted in the bran new dnys ortho |)oliti(s>-reonninie for tbe^linuKe. TlieredUOUf. nits substtribed on the spot 
I sciil: in the days of the Society for the Ditrusiiin of Useful fur this object. • 

I Knowledjn*, nnduf^lie I’eniiy Miiirnr.inc. It was h day when Ti* the mean time tlic pen|ilr Inive. put forth a iiewphnsia. 

I people fiuieied tbeinaeUes become all at once wise; and tbior liaiinir iniliilited their desire foj^ pss(4ialofrirnl food in their 

i wisdom consisted in exiiltingthe inteil^'t and the ex.ir.t seicuees, own way- having revelled lunonirst rumiinces, poets, tnnellers, 

I at the expense of the sentiments, and of fHie'ry. Mtin*wiis and cavillers- they have conie, many of them, to shew the 

regtirdud Hither R*a curious machine, lapableof iH-in.'rdueiited very tasti'a*tloit they at first nppi«iml destitute of' a taste 

into the perfornmuni of many curious meeliunie prina-sses. Jlc for art, for science, fur elassies, fur physics, and ev(‘n meta- 

nas to be developed by science, and iiceuinplished by lectures, pbysies. We open our eyes, and see that the mistake lay in 

Tbenewmatter-ui'-factmlnmiiinti forpot that It was not by preeisc uiirscliea ; that ne \tiinted them to lie men while th(^ were 

I forms of instruction, and by the bare hard tuIiw of tlie seliuoN, bitt rly|ldieii in llie realms of mind. We xrnnted to invert the 

j that the verv prealest men of all apes had 1a>rn iiiiido ulinl they order of nature, and ii.stiirc would not be oveirulnl. Now the 

I were. They forpot how much was owmp to iiatiy' peiiiiis, mid i iiitellivtiiiil man is pnmiinp, and displays iuteueetuu] uppclitea, 

I how much even such men us AliUun anirUimin owed to the ; and will have fwal in .ireordiims; with it^ • , 

I ]irofouud n‘flcetious of their retinal lionrs. They uiiderlook, I Wo suit the various tastes of flie various nlnpes of mental 

I tlienifui'e, too iiiueh. All was to Iki arliieved liy triuiiiiip, and ' prowth, therefore, men wisejm discern the sipns of the times, hnvo 

i nothinp left to the impulses (flid cupilutions of the preat iiiv eii- set U)i ii new sjawies of sebuol—the Venple's ('nllepe. In this cu9 

|| tive faculty within. , lepe. ciiel^miin can suit himself. He can lininincr at the lower 

Old lepeiids, old nurseiy stories, old tastes for the works and eleiiients, or lie nin iiiin at liiitioii of the hipheat kind: he can 

rmbpnishiiicnis of Hie middle apes, were peparded wit li scorn. Vend limner or solve Euclid. These arc tlietru" People’s SchooU; 

We weniall or listo bn much wiser Ihmiour fathers, and liemtily \ nod nnffiy elements of these sehnnlK are coinpndiended in some 

to despise the teachinps of onr c! ildlinod. This .sta^e of tliiops ' of the slill so-eiille.l lUerbanics’ lii.slitiitrs, wliicli Imvc moulded 

had its d.!}'. Jjitlle lied llidiiip Hood was sent to I he iiidf, iiiid ' themselves iiiaeiisilily to the needs of the ape. Others, as ww 

Wordsworth voted ridiculous; Imt this jibilosopliy soon bepaii are informed by a eorresiaindenl is tliecnsriii that atStork]inrt, 

to fail, fur it vAis found, spite of clieniistry mid ,\dnin if.iiitli, | still keep on tlin old niecbniiical way. Wbere the so-called 

tliat we had fancy ns wel^as reaiaiii, and seatimenl n.s vfell ns kleehmiies' liistitnt. resolves itsidf into a People's Cullepe, it 

afueultyfur knowledge; and every part of onr nature would j wonld lie vrell to take the name; w here it dues not, tlicff^pkl 

have its fouil, or the erentur# grew into something more like, a | tliemsilves sl%uhl set on and establish sueli a eullepe. rur it 

Pi’aiikeiistidn than a man. I is bv no means nen-ssiiry that such a eullepe should wait (to bo 

Mechanics’ Institnli'S, then-fore, failril to d|»vv meelimiies; ! set by some spirited individaal, as liy Mr. iiniley, at Shefil^ld, 

j and lectures were voted by many of them a wice. This was I or liv a spirited subscription of the middle elimses, us utNul- 

nltribiited to their ipnuranei-, wliieli wonld reiiiiireluiipyciiis to [ llngiiam. Tile'tx'opI*’ mn, and should, hy siiliseriptions nnionpst 

i wi-iir out. But years went on, mid tbe meelimiies dill not mend ' (beiiiM-lves, e-vlablisb Pi-oplc’s (lollepes. It is hy these weekly 

ill this res]iect. Jt was fuiiiiil, liimever, lliiit where lihr.uies tciymciils Ihaltlii-seeollepes must be maintained, and, therefore, 

were oiieupd, thither they flocked: but they flocked then-, not lliesi: wi-ekly pay meats will, in tlieir hands as well us in others, 

lo read books of ivienee, hut of jKielry and peaeral literature. , bin- uhmiis, mill pay masters, 
j To correct this w retelied bias, os it was eallvd, tbe books fur j Tbcre is miutb.-r view as n-pards these isilleprs,w1iirh should 
I them iibrunes were selecti'd liy the cuiimiitters with mov tlnii - be well iHiiisidereil, ,In a very larpe town, ns in Loudmi, Livrr- 
1 iirdiuniy care. Works of science were made, prominent; works , pool, Sliiiiebesler, or Biriiiiiipbam, %'h:it is one Mecliiinics’ 
I of fiction, or poctrv, or of u/i^»ffvf ebiinu'ler III any kind, were ■ liisliliite, or'oiie Pcflide’s (.'ollcgeP Tim people--for we are 
I rendered searce, Tlie imaihniiics kicked hard st^liispbut were | fast eeasinp lo deal with class dislim-tions in llg-se iiinlter.s, and 
I told they did not know what was for their pout. They .slnri-d, - eliiim the best of eihu-atious for all—the peimle iiw, in a very 
and fvlt'tliemsDlves patrnuiacd. To gnilily their ilbptnved I liirgi* city, dilTiised all over it, ami enmiot, m their few wc-ary 
i bvsfc for such works n.s Scull's Novids, Martinenu's Tales of j bmirs of eveninp, iimV'rliike to reach souk one distmit location, 
I Politick Econoim,instead un’niitieal Eeonomv itself,Ciiblielt's i No! in every iipiphlioiirlioial there should la-a school with its 
I History of the %cfurniation, and llowitt's iHstory of I’ric^- | libgiry, where the vyirkiiip iiuiii of lli.il distrirt can go and 
min, the workiug people soon witlidrew, and fumied*lKiok I study wlint branch m literature or art ho particularly prclers. 
ussoeiittions after their own fancy. Th(*y hiiil^poor souls, riioupli It is not neces-siiry that such schonl should have portdiyrv steps 

of meebanioal art and dry ealcuiatioiis during the ihiy ;snt their or niiirble i»iliiiiiii.s. Is-t it he as humlile as it will,^ntlet the 

evening reading tliey sought, niilurnlly enoiiph, n-liixatioii. sniiseriptiuqp of the rieh and the auhsCTi|itions of the poor 

In themeaiitimetheMvcImuies'Instiliites, soralled,wi>reiiat niinplc to make kiiowleflgc uccvssible. Siieli large towns ns I 

left empty. Into these swarmed a class tiuitftiad idrciuly Laid in hiiveineiitioiieil sbonid havt tlieir half-dozen people's sehools. 
agoodsubstmtiimof murndkiiuwIedpr.llieeierksniula'salHtiints Tint time will mine when the prupig, nil nlucated in their 
in shops, who wanted to follow out a more complete study of youth, will nut so iniirh need cbisees or readiiig-nmms and 
some particular art or science. Fur them these institiitiuns were ieelnres; hut w-liilewe have a race of men prowifi and^n race 

the true schools; less fstipued witb daily laLour, and luiviup op- of youths prow iiip, who hlld nut in their boyhood this preliaii- 

purtnnilfes fur occasionid readiffg in the departments of irst hot ies, miry t uition, and now most pniiseworthily seek it fur t liemselvcs, 

they found the lectnre-room and the library of seienee jnst the let tlie arodeiuiral roof rise in each locality, so that all may 

things they needed. By this pnioess Jileehiinics' Institutes have i-carli it. ^ ^ 

not ohanped their natnre, but have grc.it need to ehiuipi- their And is it not a shame that in Lukdon there is no PeOFUi’B 
name. 'I'hiw are no longer the resort of mrehaiiirs: they are CuLLLenP Is it^iot a slinmp that there an- not a score 

excellent colleges for the middle classes. It is only necessary sciittered over its vast aurfaceP ^tllie aien of London reflect 

that they should do as many, perceiving the miauonier, arc on this; afid kit them reflect further. Out of tbe taking order 
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liavo riien men of distiugidshed genius, vbo uatnnl^Beek to 
Uve by tbeir genius. Sneb men ns Thomas Cooper, os’William 
Th^ as John CricUey Friuoe. For these, as for nny man, 
litersbiie is a drlosive snare, a broken rood. They lean on it, 
and an pierced tbrongh the hand, anddoo often throngh the 
heart, liut is there not in the management or the teaching of 
sot.ie department of a People’s College a sun and honourable 
avocation for such menP Is it nut in such institutions that 
they can usefully exercise their talents, and find a happy asylum 
from the storms of Ufe vrliile tliey an labouring in the noblest 
Add, that is, of the general instruction P IIow many men of 
muuine talent might, by the eslaldishmeut of People’s College^, 
find at once the Intimate exon-isc of their faohltieB, their true 
position iu life. 'We shall pursue this ides; xnd ve trust that 
many others will pursue it with us. 

ProeeediHgi of tie Co-operatire league. —In accordaiicc with 
an announcement madb through tliisJournal a short time sinod^ 
a public lecture on the "ihumloiy Condition Of the Aletro)K)Jis 
and other large Towns” was deL’vcred on MoudSty evening, 
the ISth idt., uy Mr. Tliomas Beggs, of the “ Metrcawlitan 
'Working (Haases Asoociatiun,” at the Central Hall of the Co- 
oporative League, King^ Arnui-yBtd, Snow-hilL The talented 
lecturer treated kis subject most nUy, dearly showing lliot by 
for the larger amount of existing diseases arise from removable 
causes; and that ftom improper ventilation, want of tdeanliness, 
and other prolific sources oi pestilence, the natural period of 
human life u almost incredibly shortened. Tlie facts tins proved 
were dlnstratcd by diapams. 'fhe leotnn concluded at about 
hatf-past ten, and Mr. Boggs was euceted to resnme bis sylqecf 
on the foUeming Mondav. A public meeting was also held 
at the above lOU on Wedneway, tlm 30th nit., Qoodwyn 
Wnihy in the i;hair,(W^o set forth the advantages of co-opera¬ 
tion iu an eloqncut speech, wliidi was fallowed by varioui retj- 
Intions, spoken to uy Messrs, ^liardsou, Shuiey, Aiugcr, 
IBitaaj, and Mr. lane, from America. 

A lectttte was given at this place on Monday^ the iKth nit., 
by Mr. Joseph Bentley, of the " Metropolitan VVorkiiig Classes 
Association.” SuWeet—The Laws of Health." The lecturer' 
enumerated the following ns the far necessaries of life ;--Pare 
air, li{^t, pure water, pare and proper food, exercise and re- 
ci^on, and proper temperature; and showed very clearly 
that on a due snpply of oil these depends the healthy and vigo- 
rons development of tlio human bemy. Ho then proceeded to 
illnstrate the process of dige^ion, of the'circulmon of the 
faioodflro.; and finally dwelt with much emphasis on the ncces- 
sity of (dranliness. He stated that all the miaci^ existing in 
Irchmfi, and also mneh of that existing elsewhere, was traceable 
lo ignorance os ifo source; and conmuded an eloquent address, 
by expressing a hope, that tlie efibrts timt are noyv being made 
various societies would result in the nnivetml diffosion of 
int^igeuce and happiness. * 

The formation of a large libnny has been resolved on Iqr the 
League, and many hooks have bcmi already presented; several 
from the ’Working Classes Associatiun. 

Pnyeel of a Botcoe Cfult and iMetjmd sAiheHaum.~-Oai 
space this week docs not permit os the nleasaie pf giving at 
large the very interdtting letter of (Mmur, annonneing the 
above project l)y*B number of yonng men, on tlui priuci^e of 
the Whitnngtou eSub. ThA^ceount of Qmntui also of the 
Hetnre l^mbition in Post-ofiice Place, where the terms of 
admission were twopence cncli, and catald!i(ues one penny, dc- 
Hcnrcs the widest record and general imitation. At this, a fine 
sign of the times, numbers of the working ohisses were seen wAh 
thmr families earnestly and quietly seeking the gratification of 
their intellcetaal taste. 

A 

Parla Ctoiiag Mavemeaf. —We learn ftom an uKiging cor- 
responnent, with the highest satisfoption, that the merchants 
and shoplmepcn of Stirling have come forward and resolved to 
close thw sfiops and warehouses at right in the evening. This 
is an example which wiU not he lost on other towns; nor, wo 
an pemnaded, on the young men Ihemselves. The 
Obtemer expresses its coiifidcnce tharlhey “ will highly appre¬ 
ciate tlie bora conforred on them. Whcllier they will eaUmish 
a reading-room for themsrives, or hnvc one in connexion with 
the Sch^ of Arte, or whetlier thi^ will think of setting np a 
Mutual Inshmction Sorieiy, time will show.” v 

• 

ntiee .—^The remarks on thte great question sent \ff 3, B. 8. 
meet onr fuUcnt approbation, hut we most drier them till wo 


can go foirlly into it, and show the most mhehievaas working of 
the Tithe Commutation Act, which has donbled the tiUie dum 
throughont the kingdom, ara in many lo eriitiBS quadrupled it, 
hriddes ^ving a more permanent tenure to the impoaiti^ 
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MBMOIB OP THE LATE ' 
jpSEni JOHN GUIINEY, ESQ., OF NOEWIOll. 

Tun admirable notice of Mr. Gurney, from the pen 
of one of hie frionda, which haa appeared in tho 
jforfM Nem, as we are ikua aaeured of its authenti¬ 
city, happily leavca ua littjeto do except to present it in 
such a condensed form as is compatible w|th the limits 
of onr Journal. 

JosKsn JouH GcaxiiT was the rcpresenlatire of a 
family which, for nearly two centuries, had possoaSed 
such an inflacnce in Norwich, that none of its mci^bcrs 
could have passed away eutirely uufelt and uuuuticod. 
Hut no one has exercised that intlucnce more power- 
fnlly and bcncfi^-ially than the htiiicuied iudiridyal 
whose death has already been announoed in our 
columns. Joseph Jehu Gurney, the thii^l /ton of John 
and Catherine Gumey, the sRlcr of l*riscitla Wakefield^ 
was born in Earlham Hall, on the ‘Jnfl of Ai^usl, ^TSK. 
A person of the sause name, one of his ancestors, and a 
member of t he Society Friends, appears from tho 
record of “The SuHcriugs of the Vcoplo called Quaker.'*,” 
to have been a i)riso«cr, with several oth^, in Nor¬ 
wich gaol, in the year ItiSB, for refusing to lake an 
oath; and it is a remarkable fact that the AValtcr 
Bacon, of l^irlhant, who committed him, was at that 
time resident in the very luill which the dcsccndafits 
of the persecuted prisoner now occupy. The father of 
our lamented friend, an extensive dealer In band-sj^un 
yamt’became suW-queMly a partner in the l)anlt*ng 
business, wliich had been established in Fitt-stiect in 
£77S, and was afterwards Tirougbi to the proscut 
building. Uc was a man of peculiarly active mind and 
habits; public.epirited and henovoleut; aud bis house 
at Earlham, to which ho removed from ilriinimcrtun in 
1788. was the scene of almost unexampled hesfritality. 
The superintoudcnce and care of a family of eleven 
children devolved, however, almost entirely ujioii his 
wife, who was a woman of varied and superior excel¬ 
lences ; possessing an enlarged aud well-cultivated 
Nti®4. with a refined lusto, and hign-toned conscicn- 
liousncss. As she died in 17112, her soq^Joseph was 
8001 ^ deprived of matomal care, and his yet infant 
years were committed to the intelligent and aiTection- 
ate tminiug of his three elder sisters; one of whom, 
who still survives, supplied, sis far as ifsisicr conld 
supply, a mother's place; 'and anulher of wiioin, the 
late Mrs. Fry, hod prohahly no small degree of in- 
fluenee in inspiring his luiml with those principles 
which she herself afterwards so n»1>1y carried out into 
beneficent practice. During the earlier ycai-s of lids 
interesting family, true religion ha<l (left the controlling 
and sanctifying power over their minds -which it li.-vd 
subsequently^ They had not yetperstived tho “vanity,” 
nor experienced tho V vexations” of the world'; their 
path was sunsh'tne, and their atmu.sphcre perfume; and 
their literary tastes, their elegant .*u:coffl]>lislimcnts, 
and the rich hospitality of “ Hie good man ot the 
house," rendered l^riham Hall the i:.ttnu;ti\e centra, in 
the midst of an extensiro circle, to which gentry and 
nubility repaired, and where the late Duke of Gloucester 
was a welcome find a dclighteti visitor. 

Mr._ Gurney's education was conducted at holoc, and was 
then intrusted te the Ucv. J. II. Browne, a clcrgj'mou 
in Hingham, aboqt twelve miles from Earlbaiti; it 
was Bubseqnontly matured at Oxford, where be bad an 
excellent private tutor, in the Bov. John Uogers, a man 
of great aud varied learning, and where he attended the 
leoturea of the professors, and ci^oycd many of the 
valnable privileges of tho Vnivcrslty, without becoming 
a member of it, and without subscriliing to the Thirty- 
nine Artictes. He had always a strong dcsird' for 
knowledge, and great promptness aA facility both in 
its acquisition and imjfarteliou; and htw classical. 


matbematical, and general attainments, if they did not 
entitle him to the rank of first-rate scholarship, were ! 
highly respectable, lie iuid on extensive acquaintance ' 
with Ibo llcbrcw and Syriac languages, as well as with 
classics, mathematics, aud general science. Attached, 
even in early life, to Biblical studic^ he had critically 
read the Old and New Testaments in the original lan¬ 
guages, in tiio Syriac Feschito, and in the Latin vulgate, 
before he was twenty-two years of age; and ho was 
well acquainted with Bahbinical and ratiistic writings; 
but, what is best of all, his studies wore not only 
pursued and perfected in early life, but all the intel¬ 
lectual wealth and jMtwcr which they affonlcd were 
consecrated to tho advancement of truth and piety in 
liimself and others. Those who have 1)ccn accustomed i 
to ohsorvo his tail, erect, aud mauly form, aud his | 
enuntenance, which sacm<4 Ibo bright abode of com¬ 
bined iuteliigcncc aud goodness, may easily conceive 
what must have been tbe attractive loveliness of his 
youth. He was then an object of great lulmiratiun and 
attachment to all bis juvenile acqiiaihtancc; and when 
wc consider tho swculncss of his disposition, lii.s social 
syApathies, and hisnn-ight worldly pnaspccts, we may 
gratefully acknowledge that his prcsc^'atinn from the 
power of tcm]>tation was an cvideuco of Divine care aud 
mercy. 

It is not surprising that ibo ucrical tutorship by 
which ho was trained, and that the ecclesiastical 
attractions of Oxford, should have produced iu his 
miud Bom^ quesUoniug respecting the system of 
Quakerism, and some bias towanls the Established 
C'hurcli. Tills state of hesitation, however, did nut 
long continue. < 

It will ho peculiarly gratifying to tbe great and 
useful body of Sunday-school teachers to be inlbrnTcd 
that some of his juvenile years were consecrated to tliat 
important work, chiefly for the purpose of instructing 
a class of young persons in scriptural religion; and 
that some men of reputation and usefulness, now in 
Norwich, were once children iu his “first day” school. 
From tliat lime forwagl, bo was an enlightened aud 
zealous advocate and labouinrib. the cause of popular 
vducalion. Tho public schoal at Ackworth, os well as 
other schools belonging to the Society of Friends, 
received his attention and support; and ho composed, 
for the use 01 iU ])upils, “ a plan of scriptural instruc¬ 
tion," which unbraces a compendious sptem of serip- 
tni-c history,-(locirincH, and duties, lie was also a 
wnnn admirer uitd a liberal supporter of the Britisli 
school system; not only on account of its religious and 
unsceinrian tiasis, but also on acoouu't of its cfliciout 
mode of communicating instruction. Many parts of 
the dhiintr}', as wcllas of his own city, can hear witness 
Iu Ibo libcraliiy with which ho assisted iu tho erection 
and matutetiUiiue of public schools. One of his latest 
acts was to adtend tho annual examination oftl}o British 
Schleol in Paiacc-sfrect; and it is now a ^culiarly 
alfccting lemomhranco that, g,t tho close of the engage- 
ipcnf, a map of England and Wales, which some of the 
boys had drawn out, was presented to him in the name 
of tuc school, as a testimony of tho respect aud grati- 
tnile of the children. His alTectionate heart was 
cvidou*rJy delighted ivitli Hio gift. Ho thanked them 
all most heartily; aud, alas I for human plans and fore¬ 
sight, he kindly-promised that all the boys should visit 
Earlham, some fine day in summer, when they might 
play in Uic plantation, and walk through iho beautiful 
garden. “ In that ga^cn then! is now a sepulchre!" 

Having, in early ^ifo, bom brought under the influ¬ 
ence of religion, ho became desirous to be the moans of 
imparting its instructions and blossings to others: and, 
therefore, after the usual proliminaiy proceedings, be 
became an acknowledged minuter in the Society of 
Friends in the year 1818. By taking this step, ho entered 
upon a more important course of labour and usefulness. 
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His ministry, notwithstanding its accordance with the 
principles peculiarities of the Friends, was oran- 
gelical and inilnential in a high degree. The gifts of 
nature, the acquisitions of study, and, above all, the 
graces of the Divine Spirit, eminently qualified him to 
preach the word witn unction, TOrsuasiveness, and 
power. As the Friends dlstin^w between teaching 
and preaching, 'he eould eonsutently make previous 
preparation for the former, and suoh discourses espe¬ 
cially were exceedingly clear, well arranged, and pecu¬ 
liarly adapted to the occasion and the auditory. The 
simplicity of his style, the aimropriateness of his illus¬ 
trations; the striking words which be occasionally intro¬ 
duced, the ease and gracefulness of bis manner, and 
the deep aud honest interest whic])|lic always manifested 
ill the subject of his address, rendered him a most 
attractiro aud persuosivon speaker; and whenever bo 
rose on the platform, at our public meeting every 
heart throbbed, aud every eye sparkled in anticixialiou' 
of his speech. , 

Ills ministry, which rendered him in some degree a 
public character, had prolialil^o iiltle infiuenqp in 
prompting his connexion with public and general insti¬ 
tutions. It was his habit, however, when travelling 
for the authorised discharge of that ministry in his 
own church, to take the opportunity of going into 
genera' society, as the advocate and promoter of various 
luligious aud philanthropic ohjeets. One of Lis earliest 
journeys, ^n discharge of his ministry,—undertaken 
, in 1818, in company with his sister, Mrs. FVj',—was also 
I devoted to an investigation of the state of the prisons in 
Scotland and the north of England; the rcsnlts of 
which were given to tliS puldic, in a volume of well- 
selected faci^ accompanied with wise and benevolent 
suggestions on the subject of priaon itmni/tliHe. A 
similar joiwnoy to Ireland was taken by the same 
parties in the spring of 1837, and an account of it was 
published by Mr. Oiirney, in “ A llcport addressed to 
the Marquis Wollcslcy, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
in which ho^MComnieuds a coursd of prison disuiplinc, 
the great objects of jyhich ^c, “ first, to prevent the 
criminal from growing worse; and, secondly, if possihle, 
to cfTcet in his characte^areal improvement.’’ Upwiirds 
[ of forty prisons wore visited by them, besides the 
I principal lunatic asylums, infirmaries, ht^scs of industry, 
j and other estahUMments, for the relief of the most 
wretched part of that ever afllicted population. This 
visit was very interesting to him ; and, on his return, 
ho related, in his own playful and humorous manner, 
several aumdo^ respecting the salutations with which 
he was gpectod by the warm-hearted Irish in some of 
I the towns, when he was seen walking arm-iu-agn with 
the prieste, in making his visits of mercy; and also 
rcspcclihg the influence produced by the inspiring 
chaunt of Mrs. Fry’s voice, in those reliAonatmoetings, 
at wliish both priests aud people attend^—an influence 
which was felt indeed not iu Ireland only, ftor in 
England only; for whan she was addressing p large 
company of* orphans on the contiiicut, one of sthc 
German princes in attendance was so wroughljipon, 
that he cried alond, " Cest le don de Diou ”—“This is 
the gift of God.’’ The following senfbuee, whij^h occurs 
towards the close of bis report, though written twenty 
years ago, is a word in season oven now : “ Were the 
poor of Ireland, instead of being rcdtlhud by high rents, 

' miserably low wages, nncortiiin tenure, and want of 
employment, to a condiliun of misery aud disafiTeotion 
—and, then, in the end, driven off the land in a state 
of despair—were they, itmtead of suffering all this op¬ 
pression, kindly treat^, properly employ^ and remu- 
nomted, and encouraged to cultivate small portions of 
land, at a modcrato rent, on their own account, there 
^ bo little question, that they would gradually 
become valnablo members of the community, and 
would ho as much bound to their superiors by the tie 


of gratitude, as they ore now severed from them by ill- 
will and revenge." 

Mr. Gurney was an early and ardent advocate of 
freedom of the slave, and the abolition of the detestable 
slave trade. In January, 1824, only a short time after 
his brothc^in-law, Fowell Buxton, had brought the 
subject of colonial slavery before the House of Oommofls, 
Mr. Gurney was mainly instrumental in colleeting a 
meeting in Guildhall, where he delivered a spe^, 
which he afterwords publislicd, replete with sound 
argument, and warm-hearted philanthnipy. The public 
ifliud in the city had been preiwrcd fbr that meeting, 
by SI visit {laidfrom Thomas Clarkson a few days hefqre 
it was held, whose conversation and addresses most 
thoroughly established and animated Mr. Qmmoy's mind 
qn tlio subject. At a cunnty mqptiug, held in the 
Bhiroliall, iiUibe October of tho following year, at which 
the High Sheriff presided, the eluqfienee uf Lbrd Suf- 
ficld, Buxton, and others^ united with his own, not only 
in silencing th^ ohjcctions advanced by Lord Wode- 
house, but in obtaining a petition for “ the immediate 
mitigation, and, with lus Ifttic delay as possihle, the 
finai and entire abolition of British Colonial Slavery." 
And at another meeting of tli« inhabitants of Norwich, 
held iu St. Andrew’s Hall, a month afterwards, a society 
fur tlio abolition }f slavery was instituted, of which the 
Hevds. Edward Day aud John Alexander were associated 
8 ’Ub himself as secretaries. Before that year closed ho 
was foiuid advocating the same cause at a general 
meeting of iltc Anti-Slavciy Society in Freemasons’ 
Jkall,*Londun, at which Wilherforefl, Brougham, Buxton, 
Maekiutusli, Denman, and Lushington, were bis asso¬ 
ciates. His spccelics %u these exciting topics, werwa 
tine iqpnifcalntion of gcnticraanly couriesy and Chris¬ 
tian furbcanuiec. They admirably combined the “«wn- 
viicr ill with tho “/uililtr in re;" and while 

his indigiuition buniud against the atreeiuus system 
itself, he called no fire from heaven upon cither the 
mistaken or tho guilty men by whom it was upheld. 

“ \VhiIe it is undoubtedly our Christian duty," says he, 
in his letters up the West Indies, “ to avoid tho least 
cuuecssion of principle on the subject of Slavm^y, 
use of hamh epithets and violent language towards tiiio 
slaveholder is uot only objectionable iu itself, Igit has 
often an injurious effect in arming them agmnst our 
arguments^ aud of thus injuring tho progress of our 
cause. I have, therefore, thought it best to observe 
towards them tho Icruft aud usages of Christian* 
courtesy; aud, I believe, there arc many of these 
persons in the United States, wlio arc increasingly 
disposed to cuter upon a fair consideration uf tho 
siilijeet,” 

Fully agroeln'^ in these sentiments, we are not to 
shut our eyes textile danger of ceprtesy being carried 
too far, aud principles being cndangcipd for tlio sake 
of peace or of persons. There is d^ger on the one 
side as well as on tho other: and wc cannot hut think 
that a plain buMness iu telling slnve-lioldcrs the real 
nature of their position, is much more likely to nige on 
the cause of truth and liberty, than being too delicate 
in our terms, lest slave-holders "arm tbcmsolTesagainst 
our arguments.’’ Slaveholders and the money-lenders, 
of slaveholders, will never come over to a Sense of tho 
nccossity of froeing their slaves of themsclvos. It is 
public opinion that must compel them, and puhlie 
opinion must be raised to thopight pitch by plain 
dealing and i>lain speaking. 

In this respect we think that Mr, Gumtjy wcjpid have 
propelled his own viSws far more ciiectumly by a more 
doeisive langu.'igc and systom of action. The mildness^ 
of his ualnio, however, dictated a different course. 

His volume of “ Familiar Letters to Henry Clay of 
Kcntm&y,” dcEcribos from his own observation the 
benefits whiclrtuid followed emancipation in the 'West 
Indies, Hud advocates thorflfrom, tho safety and dcsin- 
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bloneKfl of tenuinatingglavcTy in Atnorica. TheM “let- 
ten," addresticd to on anti-alioUtioidBt, were occasioned 
by a winter spent in the West Indiei^ in connexion 
with his visit to America in 1839 ; and.contain .much 
iuromiation, written in an attractive style, respecting 
, the scenery, productions, general society, and religious 
! condition of the various islands; published, says he, 
“in the hope that the lighter parts of tho work may 
servo to amuse the younger class of my readers, on bo& 
sides the Atlantic, and lead them on to tho considera¬ 
tion of tdiosc graver ^ints, so deeply interesting in t^e 
present day, which it is my principal purpose to develops 
and express.” 

He was a warm advocate for the plan of Fowcll Hux- 
ton, as developed in the unfortunate Nigvr JSxpedilion, 
the miseries and rvselessuess of which were strongl;' 
pointed, out by thinking men before tlv^y to^ place. The 
object was admirable, the plai^ was fatal, ^hc interior 
of Africa must be civilissed by civilized negroes—it is 
peipctually destructive of Europeans; and Uic truly 
rational process scorns, to begin on the coasts and rivers 
by their agency. *■ 

In his ralitical sentiments, he was decided^v liberal. 
In early life he entered- with spirit into the election 
struggles in his native city, and made a bold but un- 
Buccossful attempt to abolish the sptom of bribing, so 
long, and so shamefully prevalent in mrwich. On tbc 
very first visit of iliebard Ooltdcii to that city, he Ix?- 
came anadhciwiit of the League. JIo wosfinnly opposed 
to eamial pKnu^imetUa, and intorcstud himself in 
the c^s of several brimiilals who were eondcmitbd'lo 
death in that city. lie was, of,course, alwaj’s a stanch 
Btpporter, and l>oth by tongue ami pen zealous coailjutor 
of the Bible Soeieli>. 11c was o(|ually 80 of Uic Peace and 
Temperance Sociellai. 

On one occasion of the anniversary of the Bible 
Hocicty, he entertained Wilbtrfoixic with all his mmily 
and accompanying friends, iresides many other guests 
nnder his roof, and from 1811 till 1816, he continued 
to attend and address its meetings, besides labouring in 
its committees, and with his pen for it.. 

JSbv last anniversary meeting ho attended, was in 
Sq>tembcr, 1840; when he moved one of ithc resolu- 
tious.c After he had, in his usually happy manner, 
expressed his “ coniial and unaltciablo regard to the 
Moeiky', which was endeavouring to circulate the Bible 
all the world over," the scene became sacredly impressive, 
when his soft complacent eye^fixed on his only son, who 
then stood where he himself, when alsmt the same age, 
bad stood, five and thirty years before, and who in con¬ 
cise and manly terms avowed his determination to sup¬ 
port the institution, which his father then alas ! had 
been advocating for thff-last time ! 

The advocacy ofr<.hc8c benevolent hnd religious in¬ 
stitutions, wastbowever not confined *io this country, or 
to Great Britai;. He remembered them, and pleaded 
for them in tho religioiu vieitii, which, os a ministering 
Friend, he paid to America, and to various parts of 
Europe, llis visit to America was in 1837, and occu¬ 
pied three years; during which tftnc, ho traveli4d 
tbrongh most of the Northern states of the union, and 
in Cpper and Lower Canada. Ijfhe various incidents of 
his joumdys; the objects, natural, civil, aijd moral, 
which attracted his attention by the way; and the im- 
preasions made on his mind by America and the Ame¬ 
ricans, are all narrated, in good tourist stylo, in a series 
of leltsn^ “ to Amelia Opic,” with whose dolightfiil 
prae apd pgetry all our refers afe familiar. 


" The principal object which I now had inviev^in 
visiting WBShin^n, was, the holding of a meeting for 
wonhip, with the officers of government, and members 
of Congress, My mind was attracted towai^ these 


public men, under a feeling of religions interest; and, 
ar beyond my expectation, did my way open for accom- 
plisbuig the purpose. Colonel Polk, wo speaker of the 
representative assembly, granted mo tho use of the 
L^islation hall; tho chaplain of tho house (a rwipcct- 
ablc W^leyott miiuster) kindly surrendered his ac- 
pstomod service for our accommodation; pnblie 
invitation was given in the newspapers; and when we 
entered the hall the following First day. morning, wo 
found it crowded with the members of Congress, their' 
ladies, and many other persons. The president, and 
other officers of the govoniment, were also of the com¬ 
pany. Undoubtedly it was a highly respectable, and 
intellectual audience; and I need scarcely tell thee, that 
it was to me a seriouf and critical occasion. One ^ my 
friends sat down with me in the speaker's rostrum; a 
feeling of calmness was gmnously bestowed upon us; 
and a silent solemnity overspread the wbolo meeting. 
'After a short time, my own mind became deeply im¬ 
pressed with the wonls of our blessed jtedeemer, ‘ 1 am 
the way, the truth, and the life.’ Speaking from this 
text, 1 was led to deseg be tbc main features of orthodox 
christiauity; to declare that these dueteiucs had been 
faillil'ully held by the Society of FricudsTfrom their first 
rise to the ])regent day; to awcll on the evidences, both 
historical and internal, which form, tbc croJcutials of 
the gospel, considered as a message to mankind, from 
tho King of hoaveu and earth; to- urge the claims of 
that tucs.sagc on the world sit large, on America in par¬ 
ticular—a vuunti;^ so rcmoi'kably blessed by divine 
providence—and, .almre all, on her slalcsineu and Icgis- 
laturs; to advi.-c (be devotional duties of the closet, as 
a guard against tlio dangers add temptations of politics; 
to dwell on Gic peaceable govcmmcul of Christ by his 
Spirit ; and finally, to insist on the perfect law of righte¬ 
ousness, as applying to nations as well us Irdividii.tls— 
lo the whole of tlic aflUirs of men, liolh private and 
puidic. A solemn silcueo again prevailed at the close 
of the meeting ; and after it was concluded, wo received 
the warm greetingsot Henry Clay, JohnQdincy Adams, 
and many other membec:, of w^om we took our leave 
in Utc flowing of mutual kindness. Thus was 1 set free 
from tho heavy burden which <md been pressing upon 
me. Ill tho evening, wo met a large assembly at the 
Methodist ChrpcI, at Qcoigetewii, a populous place, 
almost adjoining IVashington; and tho next mumiug 
jinnued our jonmey to a small settlement of hnmble 
Friends, in the state of Maryland." 

. What a scene was this I and what a slate of religion, 
as well as of religious liberty and eba^rit^ must that 
country enjoy, which could produce it, and which could 
witness it with such complacency I Here are free 
chosen li^islators of one of the largest and most im¬ 
portant countries in the world, composing a worshipping 
congre^lion ^n their senate house; their chaplain a 
methodist miidhter, resigning his seat to a Quaher; tho 
Quakbr .preaching a sermon full of gospel sentiment and 
exhortation, and urging upor- senatorial hearers the 
importance of private prayer, as a prcservrtivo from the 
temptation of politics, and as a prraarativo for good 
legislation; the solemn silence, to aiTord them an op¬ 
portunity of “ thibking on these things^Henry Clay, 
and John Quincy Adams, and others shaking hands 
with tho Quaker, and probably thanking him for his 
sermon; and theif Uio going from legislators and senate 
halls, to preach in a Methodist Crapel, and tho next 
morning joining a humblesettlenDentof Friondst When 
will England equal this?—“May the Lord hasten it in 
his time.” r ' 

We mnst deny ourselves the jpatification of remaining 
with him any longer in Amol^ or of doing more than 
glance at bis visits to the Continent. The first was in 
1841, when he went to Puis with Samuel Gurney, his 
brother in sympathy, as well as in relationship. Tho 
principal object of this viut, was to direct the attention 
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of inflnontial and official persona to the snlyect of 
slareiy, for the purpose of obtaining its extinction. 
During their stay, they had an interview with Louis 
Philippe, the king of the French; as well as much 
communication with M. Guizot, his minister, and with 
other persons of distinction. His next visit was in the 
same year, when he was accompanied by Hrs. Fiy. As 
both of them were ministers, their visit, in that capa¬ 
city, was sanctioned by the society; but they endea¬ 
voured to combine with it, as was usual, different, yet 
acoordailt, objects of pursuit. They visited Holland, 
Belgium, Hanover, some of the smaller German states, 
Denmark, and Prussia. Tlioy held, in various places, 
rcligionsmeDtings, not onlyfor wondiip with the Friends, 
but also for the instmetidn and improvement of all 
classes; and they paid many vi#tB of mercy, to ad¬ 
minister the consolations of the gospel to those who 
were suffering affliction anR persecution. They inspected 
prisons, hospitals, and other public institutions, and, 
then presented their reports to the several governments; 
always recommending to them, when necessary, the 
abolition of slavery, and the granting of religions tolc- 
ntilon. Thus, after the example wf their Divine Master, 
they “ went atwut doing good.” Their reception every¬ 
where was cordial and joyous. “ The common people 
heard them gladly.” They wore admitted to long and 
familiar intervicwifwith several of the continental sove¬ 
reigns, who listened to their statements and suggestions 
Avith respectful attention. What diplomacy had, in 
,«oinc instances, failed to effect, they were,the means of 
accomplishing; and Die King of Holland, who had been 
in the habit of procuring slave soldiers from the Gold 
Coast, was indnecd, by Mr. Gurney's representations, to 
abandon the practice". The third visit, which was for 
similar purposes, look place in 184S; when ho was 
accompanied to Paris by Mrs. Gurney and Mrs. Fry; 
and on his lister's rctnnt home, ho and his wife went 
into the south of France ; where his stay was prolonged 
by illness; and where he seized CA'cry opportflnity, when 
he Avos abie,^f instructing and ongoumging membcis of 
his own religiens society. During this tour hu also 
visilerl BAritzcrIand;«spent Rome time with Ylhct in 
Ijuusannc, and with D’Anbignd in Geneva; liad an in- 
terA-iew with the ftng or WUrtomberg; and held many 
largo meetings for religious purposes. 

ilithcrto it bos been comparatively ttn easy task to 
detail and delineate these various scrA'ices in the cause 
of humanity and religion; but, for obvious reasons, it 
will not be expected that we should 1 k! able to give any 
.adequate estimate of the pecuniary support which he 
afforded to public instilutions, and to private necessities. 

11 may indeed be s.aid, that recently, for insiance, ho 
gOAre 6001. to tlio Bible Society ; 6001. to thedtritish 
and Foreign School Society; 6001. to the Britisii School 
in Palace Street; 5001. to the Blind As^um; 6001. to 
the present distress in Ireland; 1001. th^o oriour times 
over, the Soup Society; and similar sums \p the 
District Yisiting Society and to the Coal Society. But 
who can tell the snms Afiiicb he gave, formerly as well 
as latterly, A numerous public Institutions, and to Ira- 
mcrons priA’nte individuals, at home and abroad. • 
llo knew well from bis ovrn expedience, that '* it is 
more blessed to give thim to receive: ” and probably 
there Avas not, in all tbo-world, a man more really 
happy than he avbs in the exercise, of his personal 
facnlticB, and in the nso of his various possossious. The 
last public meeting he ever attended, had been sum¬ 
moned by the DisMct Visiting Society, in accordance 
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fell, and he received his mortal ii\jnry. But ho had 
finisheff tile work which his Master had given him to 
do, and then the Master said, " Well done, good and 
faithfbl servant, enter thou into the jeyof thy Lord.” 

It must not bo forgotten, that the man who was thus 
occupied from day to day, and from y^ to year, in 
living and labouring for others, was, during a consider¬ 
able part of his life, engaged in'secular business, in om 
of tho most extensive banking establishments in the 
kingdom, dinring this long and laborious period, ho 
was also writing Arnrious works, and in addition to his 
totters on America, and to several pamphlets printed 
ior private cirenlation, sent forth no less than twenty 
separate publications, some of which are large volumes, 
and on subjects which required great thought, and re¬ 
search, and learning. 

• Amongst these were, his "Observations on the Distin¬ 
guishing Views and Practiresof the Society of ^friends," 
brst published in 1824, phich has passed tbrough seven 
editions; his “ IJssays on tho Kvidences, Doctrines, and 
Praelical Operation of Christianity;” " Biblical Notes 
and Dissertations;” “Hinta,on tbo Portable Evidences 
of Christianity"Thoughts on Habit and Discipline.” 
“An Essay on habitual Exorcise of Lovo todlod, con¬ 
sidered as a Preparation for Htaven;" and, perhaps the 
most well-timed and bold, if not the most important 
of all," Puseyisni traced to its Boot, or the Papal and 

{ lierarchical System compared with the Beligion of tho 
lew Testament.” 

With ail his wealth and advantage, Joseph John 
(himey did not pass tlirough life wiytont the discipline 
of tribulation—"for whom*tho Cord loveth, liedhas- 
tencth.” In addition ^ tbo losses which he suetaJned 
in the death of his parents; of brothers and sistcfk; 
of his4)cIovcd Buxton, to whom he had said, "from 
our very early years, we have been bound together in the 
ties of fricndshii) and brotherhood; ” and by tho death 
of many others; his own habitation had twice bceome 
" tbo house of mourning.” Ills first wife, Jane Birfc- 
beek, died in 1822. His sceoiid wife, Mary Fowler, 
died in 1836. His third wife, Eliza P. Kirkbride, still 
Biinrives, • 

Mr. Guracy 'was a younger brother of Mr.*«amvsl 
Gurney; and his estates and other property, which is 
of A'cry consideiable amount, are inherited by Itis son, 
J. E. Gurney, Esq., now principal of tho bank of 
Norwich. • 

The funeral of Mr. GA^piey took place on TuesdaA', 
January 12tii, at the Friends’ Meeting-house, Norwich.' 
l^ec liis demise tho principal tradesmen hare liad 
tbeir shops partially closed, ns an expression' of grief 
for bis loss; and, in aceordance with a previous 
arrangement, qcgrly CA’cty building throughout the city 
was shut during the hours fixdl for tho funeral. Tho 
trains from Lom&n and other partofon the line, brought 
doAvn a large numllbr of the more opuleutanembcrs of tho 
Society of Friends, who took part in th»ceromony. Tho 
procession left Earlham-ball shortly after eleven o’clock, 
and by one o'cloeft tbo body of this esteemed man atbs 
consigned to its resting-place. Nothing could exceed 
the respect that Vas manifested in every part of tiie 
city during the day. 

The crowds of sympathizing monmers, both in the 
city, onstbo way accompanying tho funeral, and at 
the place of burial, were nearly unozanipied on such an- 
occasion, and their collduct and countenances testified 
the deep and sincere sentiment of regret which pervaded 
them. 


character, and who cordially sympathized with his 
liberal spirit, moved the Keaolntions, which Mr. Qumoy 
seconden ; and a handsome subscription was i,bc rcsulL 
It was in going home from that meeting that bis horse 
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IBBIiANDI 

CBS uimiMTB metssmT or a mznaaiLAKsnuaame 

torviM AomnoH ik iss bbhau. 

' W^R had hoped that the time vas come when the 
frightfiil m««i of Iriah miiery before onr eyes would 
ronee Bngland, not only to acte of pieeont feenerolence, 


that now ill party feeling would perish in the gulph pf 
national destitution opened at onr feet; that all tem- 
poriring would cease; that all good men, of all ranks 
and opinions, would unite to prerent the recurrence of 
such a spectacle os thui winter has unfolded, of a 
portion of tlie richest, the wisest, the most benevolent 
nation in the wori((, presenting a scene of,horrors such 
as no other nation in the world can parallel! But our 
hopes were vain; the measures propnsed by ministers 
in Parliament show ns too plainly that neither Pariia- 
mffiat nor minUtem aie prepared to go to the bottom of 
the Irish evils, and to apply to them a real and suflicient 
remedy* The evils that exist will theiefonv continue 
to exist; the calamities^ the famine, the perishing of 
whole fomilies of starvarion, and in utter nnkodn^s, on 
their own hcartlis, will he but postponed, to revive in 
future winters with aggravated horrors. The sore that 
goes down to the very bone of Ireland is only to l>c 
plastered over! it is not to bo probed, and' thorougiilr 
clean^], and hcalfd. IVo are to have palliatives, not 
rcmaincs; we are toliave''qaackciy, and not cnrc.‘ Ve 
call upon the people of Kngiimd to awake, arise, and 
plhvent this mischief. IVc call njKm them, as they 
valno tlio name of Englishmen—as they wish ttr^bc real 
men and Christians—to stand forth as one man and one 
mind, and declare that this system of fatal procr^^stina- 
tion shall end. It is yon, people of England, that must 
answer to Qod and man for the future fate of Ireland. 
It.is yon that must now say whether the evils that bear 
down that wretched country, and that rob the poor 
man of tills, to help —and vainly hclf, uudor present 
eircoUAstances—to keep it on the mere surface of 
existence, shall bo put an end to, or shall left to an 
indehatlc period and an augmented malignity. Prom 
both God und nature yon have now had warning; and 
woe to you, and to us ail, if you do not taka it. 

What are the remedies profioscd by Ijord John 
Russell} To grant money to tlic Irish landlords, to 
improve their estates; and to give seme nndcscribcd 
modification of the present absurd Irish Poor I.iaw. 
A more wretched farce was never attempted to be 
played, instead of a great, a wise, an;i jsncccssfiil poli¬ 
tical deed done. ■ 

What and who art these Irish landWds 1 *■ Are they 
men who hank ever ohbwn, as a body, any dhporition 
to improve4heiii estates} There are some few brilliant 
exceptions; and these exceptions don't want help— 
don]t want your money. Their irfiprovcments have 
enriched them, and rendered eleemosynary aid ncedleas. 
Such arc Lords Lansdowne and Fitzwilliam, Walls- 
conrt, Lord George Hill, of Owccdorc, etc. But the 
body of the Trisli landlords am. without question, the 
most reckless, the roost proud, the most hanicned and 
thriftless race of men in oxistenco. We rejoice to sec 
that now nearly thc_ whole .prosi^'of England has come 
to this necessary diccovery, and avow^ of it. These 
landlords have lived amongst their starving neigh- 
bonm. end on their starved cstalcji, for ages, without an 
attempt to improve them, and to employ the people. 
Prom the very invasion of Strongbow, tlio Irish land¬ 
lords have done nothing, or next to nothing, towards 
enclosing their wastes, dmining their hogs, and eiilti- 
vating their estates. They have neglected the very 
fisheries, and instead of^ busy fishing-towns, have 


time to time they hay«jh%|jm 
eountiv to than ht jjittit t brt 

they evw ropey a to#Wewe 

have hen called oa 4a aa&d gaaenunaat lialp to the 
poor Irish; and wheaa baa thaaaibfOM4i>t- TfoBairia, 
or Vinna, or Berne, er llaidM^ the vaiw Btfxt aniDaaai;. 
To swell that beggaiiy ataito vrbfob Irish landlords 
maintain in rivalry to aaeh other,iri>ila their neighbours 
are living in eobina wane than dogdconeli, and on 
offal that they would not give to 'fteir own hounds. 

If these Irish lanNorda had evor spent the money 
they have repeatedly bad from us on their estates—if 
they had not paid a shillingnof it back—^we had long 
ago been gainers by it, and Ireland had been now a 
garden, and not a bog—a paradise, and not a Qolgotba. 
Ami to these very men Lord John lipsscll would now 
send more money, to coso tho distresses of the Irish ' 
people I . r- , I 

Countiymon! we do not want a lamt’ord’s measure; 
wo want a people’s measure. We do not want more 
money flinging into that gulph where it yet never did 
any good, and out of which it never rose again—the 
maw of an Irish landlord ; wc want '/soney licstowing 
on tho I'EOPLK of Ireland ; wo want luitil b^towing on 
tlio jiMplr of Ireland; and that money must come out 
of tlie pockets of the Irish landlord^; and that laud is 
lying all over Ireland ready for occuiiation, but still 
unoccupied; ready for ciiltur^ but uncultured; ready 
for draining, Imt ondraiiicd; ready to make a busy and 
a happy people, but lying a dreary desert in tho midst 
of a famishing nation. Jjord Lansdowne tells you that 
one acre of jiotato ground in Ireland costb luf. rental, 
and yet tliat four millions and a half of sncli laud lies 
waste I Cunntrymen ! yon must take that land—it is 
yonre and God's—and give it to its true owners—the 
Irish People. Lot tho cry of O'Connell 6c realised— 
lot “Ireland he for the Jk'iih” rThese Irish landlords 
toll you that these lands arc theirs. It is false: they 
arc God’s and Irishmen's. Whcrc^ arc their titles} 
They arc certain musty parchments—if they have even 
these. Bnt the title of the Irish people Is the right to 
live ! Life, and not yellow cruiiililing sheepskins, arc 
tho grand title to the land, and that title most be 
asserted—aye, awserted by tho people of England. We 
must toll the Irish landlords and the world, that, what¬ 
ever title their fathers had in the land .-that has never 
ilcen eulliv.atcd, is now Iiccomcyoid. They iuive lost 
tlic wlrolo by neglect of occupation. They have neg¬ 
lected to fulfil the conditions on which they received 
it—that they^should occupy and cultivate it, and make 
it of licifoiit |p the commonweal. Wo have invaded 
man][ nations in many regions of tho earth, and seixod 
on them, and driven out tho aborigines; and justified 
ourselves by the declaration that the only true title to 
lasd is occupation—not merely wandering over it. We 
mustfput that doctrine in force at homo; and eveiy 
acre of land, not merely such as is not worth 2s. (Id. per 
aero, as. Lord John Uusscll says, but all that has not 
yet been occupied, must now bo occupied by and for 
the people. In Prussia, the case was beginning, in the 
last generation, !o lie like tho case of Ireland. The 
aristocracy lived on large estates, itud the people starved 
on nothing. The king put the matter into the hands of 
Count Ilardcnberg, and Hnrdenberg at once ordered 
the aristocracy to give up tlKi greater portion of their 
estates to tho people; and these estates were quietly 
given up, and divided amongst the peasantry. What 
was tho effect 1 It was speedy and universal prosperity I 
To a dronish and useless race of great landlords sncceeded 
a race of small proprietoro, who worked with glad alacrity 
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OH the foil whleh Was tk«lr own> and 4h« ocattior uov only gallad the fiedtl built gHlta the soul.. Of eotine, 
if a garden, p^Ioni, thriving, peweiM. ‘ . -HTor itAid oor » Aierfwn^ia^^ tMffl?iw nah real feeliBg 

Thaik vut muft he doue in Tnuad* ^ ^Mtlf.the for the illi of othen^theiutrMwaf|blf*ofC!lieidtieMet 
first luid-gnatMt meBBoeet. Tkf>ebo&d isi.Tiarswnt afoot, BUmkbtimdShtiiiiel^OhwdtilHH^ 
give io Ireland a tHaa aiid Fora Ikir. Yon Bread Charitics—Coid 

Mmgheni^inateadnf that, a ".isoekeiy.ftddntion, ofehoee. Ifthqr had, feet eroutd tloil|taf ^wMlfimp 
and a asars." Ton have ^ven it a lav vhioh makes it and as Bob Backet would have been abed 
optional who shall reoeive relief;- vldch lafiaea it to Charity, I should have had no tale to ^ 

all bat the old and deorepid, as if the starving and Boh had no shoes, and hie mother (hisfi|thervaeepii|, '. 
utteriy destitute were worthy of no resoureo. The law, conid not aiford to buy him any. dfter payingJmt Mgt. 
therefore, is an abortion and an iunlt. It says to the she had just three and sixpence a week left to fonpdah i 
starving, “Yon must perish because you are young; or sgveu moatbs with food. Sixpence a month, leas than 
tieeauso yon aro able-bodied; or bcoauM yon arc nut ;> a penny a day, and prorisibne were dear, as they ev^r 
hundred years of age. BonH Ml us that there is not aroi when it is the interest of the poor to liave th<pn 
a potato in the country, or a rag In the village to cover cheap. Therefore, os there were no Shoo Charities, Bob 
any ono of you—yon ouj^t to 4lie, and aro to die, was like to go barefooted. 

because yon are young, or havo a good constitution, or • Poor Bob I The soles of his fectj|from long pnetice 
a large family. All thesA things are crimes of the in walking ^poiwihcm unshod, had got hard, almost 
deepest dyo*in tho eyes of the Buglish government!" ,, homy indeed, in substaime, but the n-ost found uiom out 

Tliese arc tho atrocious declarations which the Irish and pinched ihcpi, .as if it paid him off a grudge long 
Poor Law makes on your behalf. Couutrymi.' t you owing, and did it with a spite, as dunned exquisites, of 
must niter this, if on must plant tho JSnglisi. Poor intcinperutu disposition, discliaigo their debts. The 
Jjaw, su far as it gives a full claiHi on the land i%lrc- worst of it was that a quotidilhi tlircepenco was of Bob's 
land; you mqi>l make it “a great fact" there, tiint earning, there was fouscqucnlly no staying at home, 
every man that can work must have work, or must be Forth he roust go au<l tread tlie iiiclemeutground, when 
fed. IVlieii that is done, then the great eluuigc will the montiiig uloek struck eight; and if bo would find 
uomc. Then all tRe drones of li-ish landlords will he bis feel after ha^ an liour’s exposuro to tho frost, he 
up at once, each hiisziiig lustily. They will hux/. in must look fur tlieiii, fur feel llicui he could not. Well- 
anger, hu(^ they will buz/ also in solf-defcuec. They fiootcd gentlemen glancing at his shoeless extremities, 
must, according to tlie old adage, “ work, o{ he a-orried.” were s]g;eked. Byesores to gentility aremaked feet. Oh, 
They must set tho people to work on their I.mds, in if ilicrc hail hut. Jieun Shoe i^hariliciy 
order to find the iiteaiH of niaintaiiiiiLg them; and HTIfe nuirtincaliim was tliatnrelfins more dinftiniive 
these lands, onre ciiUivatcd, will maintain all. The than liim.self noted tly> unshod extremities, and jeered 
waste reclaimed, the uncTosed cultivated, there uill he Jdm. There were hoys and men begging who had sbms. 
)dent.y instead of famine, and dances on flic green The rury hursc-t, ns iioh thought, had them; and in cord- 
instcail of dead bodies on tlic hcartli. wainers’ shops there were hundreds and hundreds of 

But will fjurd Joliu Kussell do this! Bo; he ucillicr pairs^unappropriated, a.-.kiiig to l>c worn, longing to 


will nor can without your propulsion. ' 

With you, then, Knglislimen, it rests, whetficr Ireland 
shall now he dealt with cficctual^' or not. If yon are 
not up and dctcrjuincd, you will leave ages of mi,-'.i-y to 
your ehililrcu, and paupcristli to Irolaud. Yoif must 


escape froii) the sliclvcs, and see the world outside, with 
iron that freltcil tlieuiseivcg to rust because the 
road.i wore slipjiery willi ice, and they wore never taken 
out to slide, llmidrcds and huiidrcdh, aye, thousands 
imd liiousanilsid' pairs, and Bob's feet smarted, and Bub's 


turn out, and call puhlh- lucctiugg in every town, and feelings winced for lack of one pair. Oh, if tbafie Imd 

{ >our petitions, and tlm.-ie strong ones, into l'.uliaincut but liecn iRIiuc Ckaritics ! * 

)y thousands, that Ireland may have an ctlcuiivc J'oor Boh stopped before a shoe sliop in llolhom ope day. 
Law—tliat Irishmen may have tho waste lauds, and anil went the Icngtli of hamlliug a pair that dangled 
that fiTngland may cease to he at once a great fuolisli with manywothers at the door. It was a presumption 
IKiUcan, feeding lior Irish eliildrcn out of her own life’s that tlioy were suiiniitted for puldie touch and general 


idood. Bow is tlicduyaud the hour for doing what iuspcetioii, and Bolt th^igbt that he underwent no’ 
must lie done, if we do not desire tigain and again to risk. But a lioy seeing his fingers close upon them. 


wi|ncss the cximtoticc of far more misery than wo now 
altuet so deeply to dciijuro. 

William lIuK'nr. 


BOB HACKET’S^SEAltCH FOB .SHOES. IVcllini 
• • “Ey, 

DT EDWARII XOVL. • Jijv’n nil 

. "I’ll 

Ih the year-well the year doesn’t matica—in the convey.- 

depth of the winter season, a very hard frost set in, “Ky< 
which lasted a very long lime. Nojj snch a frost as is I if ho nil 
enmmon to ordinary winters. Nothing like it. But j Bob 1 
much more severe than ICnglanil h.as known for the List closely. 


rushed out, 

“ < til you would, would you 1" cried tlie lioy. 

" Would what!" asked Boh Backet. 

I “ Steal then? .fliocs! ” # 

Bo,’’ ttaiil ISfili, quietly, ami he went on handling 
them. Stout, scrtici-ahlc shoes they wqre to look at 
Bow Tom," cried a voice inside. “ what are you 
dawdling at the door for! There’s the three pair of 
IVellingtoiis to gR to Great Ormond Street." 

“ Eye upon the fives, faiher,” replied tho boy. Tlie 
Jm’s meaning Boti'a fingors. 

"I’ll attend Id them.’ said tlioparcnt, “ Youmakea 
convey.aiice of the Wcllqigtons.'' 

“Eye upon tlie fives,” shouted Tom again.* "I’m stiff 
if ho ain’t got 'cm otftlic nail.” • 

Boh hud indeed ventured so far—to inspect them more 


quarter of a centniy. The earth liit men's toes as they 
♦■Mil upon it; and some of those unfortunates who, iior- 

-TiVMAA _ Z. SA .. J*_I A.1.-!_V.-A 


“M'hat is this here, that's a interfering with them 
AVcIlingtons a going,to (iro.*!!. Oi-mond S(rcctj” cried 


force, went shoeless, nevi#, it was said, found their feet! tlie cordwaincr, approaching the door. " Them shoes,” 
a^in, hnt liad them withered up, long lieforo the great | addressing Boli, “ arc five ami si.s-jicne-c.” 


tliaw came. 

Oh, it was a hard time for the poor, that: if indeed 


“Please, Sir,” said Boh Backet, looking imploringly 
in tho man's face, " would you tako it by tlio week. 


**®y t*®*® can be said tp lie easy with those, upon whose | sixpence a week !"and he pointed to his red and raw feet, 
shoulders the yoke of poverty is doomed to sit. If it " Cold weather, Sir.’’ , 
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" Yes, I toTce weekly peymente," said the mao. " Pay 
the first sixponco n<jw, and-I’ll atow them safely away 
for you.” 

'‘But please, ain’t I to hare them at once I” atammered 
Bob. 

" We don’t do buainoaB on that prineiple. It wouldn’t 
stand, oh, father 1” cried Tom interpodng. " Times is 
hard.” 

"Kot exactly, Tom,” answered the shoemaker, laugh¬ 
ing. "Ctoe, tiAe those Wellingtons—andyon (to Bob) 
pay sixpence on the nail; bring another sixpence every 
week, and in ten weeks the shoes are yonrs.” , 

" In ton weeks the Spring will be here,” sighed Bob, 
and walked away. • 

When days went by, and weeks, and January was 
imarly out, and no signs of the breaking up of the 
weather had been hinted to the sagacious in such matters. 
Bob B^kct limpej, nay, went very lame, philblains hod 
scarred his poor feet until thpir shape was 'nearly lost^ 
Uo snflered excruciating pain, and go^ no sleep o’nights. 
And though thousands upon thousands of uiuippropiiated 
pairs of shoes burdened |he cordwainers’ shelves, filled 
their windows, hung temptingly at their doors ; though 
skins stripped reekingfrom the fat sides of atv'iuAls were 
transferred from abattoirs to tanpits, and thence to the 
enrriers', and thence to shoemakers' workshops, whore 
awls pierced and hammers rang on lasts and lapstoncs 
from morning to night, yet Bob Backet got uo shoes., 

Still the frost became more severe than ever. 

For his quotidian threepence Bob did errata for a 
lanyor. Dark, djnay rooms that lawyer had, full of 
mnst^ law books ana cobwebs; windows that word udrer 
cleaned looked out upon dead h^nk walls; severer than 
ib the streets, where the atmosphere came biting firom 
the ^y, was tiie frost in those chamhers, where the warm 
soul of humanity was turned to chilling icc. 

Bob’s master was of a taciturn disposition, and f«ldom 
addressed his clerks except tn give instructions. If Bob 
had been an automaton, a piece of mochinciy', doing 
errands by virtue of some ingenious mechanism «rarrant<^ 
never to get ont of order, and entailing uo other expense 
than three-penn’orth of oil per diem far the lubrication 
qjT its springs uid wheals, and no more trouble than the 
^plication of it, be could not have been m<Av a cypher 
in tlys estimation of both clerks and master. Bob 
cleaned and dusted the desks and shelves (he could not 
reach the cobwebs, which clouded tlio angles of tho 
coiling like sable drapery) he fetched aud carried, he 
was active and servile—like the pour drudge he was, in 
numerous capacities. Every one in the office found him 
the handiest follow living,—^yct human, warm breathing, 
endowed with life from God, and made akin to high 
angelic beings, ho was of less account than a bird or 
beast brought from a fcrcign land wouW have liecn. A 
sheet of parefamenk covered with thd-hieroglyphs of a 
dead man’s will, beqi|ettbing an htfndred acres, would 
have out-valued^n thousand of such items in the social 
scale, though eveiy pair of naked feel hod been ascend¬ 
ing to Heaven, by the ladder which Jacob witnessed in 
his dream. 

The lawyer was not a proud man,*bat he had u be- 
eomijtg pride, that gloss by which the old serpent, 
when he would disguise himrolf as an angel of Ught, 
retains his slough. The pnde of tho tfell-gloved 
exquisite who scowls at the weather-chapped hands of 
hnmanity in ro^, is a becomfiog pride, if he may be 
catechumen to his own conceit. Tlio lawyer’s bntmlity 
had endured Bob’s naked feet through lulf the frosty 
BoaBon»wbcp snddcnly his beco{ning pride suggested 
that a naked-footed urchin was not a fitting Mercury. 

"Kobert Backet,” said tho lawyer, one morning, 
coming into tho office fresh from his private dwelling, 
with extremities that the frost had sharply Wtfm 
through wcll-saasoncd Wcliingtoiis; “ Bohert Backet, 
where are your boots 1” 


" Boots, Sir!” Oi^eed Bob, tromUiag. At if he, wlw 
had no Utoea, could bo guil^ of boots. ' 

^ " Boots orshoosr’tiiuiKkiedtiMlewyer. "ttoee^if 
you will." 

" Or slippers)” suggaeted a olerlc, nriMIy. 

"Shoes, nr) l^’tagotaiqr,”eDBwendBo|»,ihaking 
at the confeasSon so greet a tmpltade. 

" Ho)” leid the lewycr,ietnettng aetqp beAwez^. 

" Not get eny) Spenow (to a clem), tbie b^ bee a 
mother, a woman, Bponow, who is bot^ by the hews 
of nature to have a heart, urd ahe lete thia bey go aboat 
in this Busuan weather without ahoes.” 

The clerk addressed aa Sparrow looked at the offend¬ 
ing feet, and the other clerks looked at them, and the 
lawyer looked at them, and Bob himself lorAndat them. 
Poor feet they werefiblotched with chilUaina, red with 
the incessant torture of the cold. Very ^r, very 
offending, absolutely wiekeft feet. 

" You may go. Sir," said the lawyer. " You may go. 
Pay him bis threepence, Sparrow. He hasn’t earned 
it, to be sure; but wo will not stop rti. He wishes to 
earn it, no doubt, and we will take the will for the deed. 
Whan you have got si ocs. Backet, you may come again. 
Gk>^ bye.” r 

And the quotidian threcpenco was cat off. And 
still the heavens sent forth a fiercer frost. 

Fiercer and fiercer. God be with tho poor. Longer 
days, shorter nights. Fcbrnary month. The Sun, 
speeding towards the Spring solstice. And, still frost, 
frost, frost, )>itin|^ at the very core of life in thinly clad 
humanity, He^cn, in its mercy, send few sacli Fe- . 
brnaries in a century. 

Blessings be upon thy l^ead, kind lady. Seraph 
peace everlastingly dwell in thy breast, for looking ont 
of thy window on that bitter February morning, and 
giving shoes to that poor child, not half the age of Bob 
Backet, which drew fty attention to its unAiod feet, and 
heels so deeply kibed. 

And thb benediction of saints make thy white locks 
shine sunbright in t]ic Eternities, thou agf.d minuter of 
the AVord, who, meeting the poor lurefooted girl In tho 
street, went with her toca shocrthop, and saw her feet 
encash in warm, scrviocablc boots, paying for them out 
of thy own purse. ' 

But Bob Backet got no shoes. 

" Como, mUher, tell ns that story agun, about 
uneic'Tacldy,” said Bob, one evening to his mother. 
The frost ans not broken up, but was more severe 
than ever. " That story about nnelo Jim, brave nnclc 
Jim.” 

" Story, Boh, it lun't a story,” replied his mother. 
" it's true." , 

" Was, I know it is—all's one—it’s as good as a story, 
I’m sure.” 

" Bless thq boy, yon’vo heard it so often.” 

" Do nil i^motber,” said Bob’s sister Kitty. 

" Pft mother,” said little Charley. ' 

" Please, mother,” urged lesser Tommy. 

" Oh, do, mother,” said Mhty, least of ill, except 
Harry and the Baby, who were too little expreis any 
wish upon tho subject. 

" This is it, ^hen,” said the good woman, pleased 
herself to please W children. " It was where the great 
whales are." 

" But are ther^i great whales)” arired Kilty. 

" Ain’t there just) ” cried Bob. " F<m don’t know, 
how shonld you)” 

" It was whore tho great whales are; and your nnelo 
was—” 

But we must relate the stoty, a poor sort of story, in 
our own way.—^Tbe uncle was biotlier to Bob’s moWtr, 
and went to sen in his sixteenth yew. Alinred by ana^ 
ratiro of a whaling expedition, be subseqnently jedned a 
crow destined for that fiehory off the coast of Greenland. 
JUn Taddy, bravo Jim. Wbose hoirt wanned not aa bo 
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Ksd in tha newipaipm of the dive Jim had down into 
tho deep, halffrocra sea, where ieebeig Jostled with 
iceberg, and the polar air burnt so frore that the sailors 
became mutinous 1 Fathoms deep—Bob's mother ez< 
aggerated a little in her enthusiasm—among the ice 
he. went, plnnguig and hobbling down, to bring up a 
gentleman who joined the expedition from the love 
of adTonture, and had Men ormboard while con- 
templathig the lustrous hues which the sotting sun 
refleoted fcoia the sky palaces of those extreme latitudes 
np<m the thousand pnks and pinnacles of ice. Brave 
Jim Taddy, bmre uncle Jim I 

A very poor story. But Bob forgot his frosen feet, 
as he imagined the gnrgling waters closing around his 
uncle, eleaving tho sea where the great whues arc. 

" IJnele Jim’s rich, idn’t he, m^er 1 ” asked Bob. 

*' If he's aUve, dear; tho gentleman made him rich.” 

“ 1 wonder, if he knew that I had no shoes, whether 
he would ^vo me any t” 

Bob's mother said she didn’t know, for money didn’t 
soften hearts; aad people who had it wore loth to part 
with it. But, she added, tho heart of James Tandy 
must be greatlv ehangod—greaity ehangcd, indeeti, if 
he wasn’t the kindest mortid breathing. Brother of 
hcr’s he was, a^ she had a right to speak what was in 
her mind. 

'* I'm bound,” sift concluded, “ he would give you a 
pair of shoes. Bob, and many of ’em.” 

Though why it was, ho had never found her out—had 
never wrinen to her, she couldn't tclj. H% didn’t know 
her name, she was aware of timt, nor where she lived, 
and had never seen her rince she was married. Perhaps 
supposed her dead ; bu^ he could use his pen like a 
sonoolmoster, and he might have written. Kitty 
suggested that there might be a letter lying at the post- 
office ; but the good mother shook her h^, and said 
the postman would have delivered it, "for /le knows 
where I live,” she remarked," if uncle Jim don’t.” 

Bob couldn’t keep away from tho office, *thou^ he 
was no longy connected with.it. A boy hod taken 
hie place, and dusted, and swept, and went on tr.enial 
errands. Welt shod swob tile new boy in brah new 
Biuchers. Very lank he was; Bob wondered whether 
ho was tall enough to it^h tho cobwebs. 

One day—the frost wasn’t broken up; tho Thames, 
above bridge, presented one field of ifle—as Bob was 
lingering about the office-door. Sparrow, the clerk, 
emerged from the lugubrious threshold. Intent upon 
proouring a chop was Sparrow, and a pint bottle of 
Guinness's stout. Sparrow rejoiced in Guinness. But, 
encountering Bob, who was standing with tho old shoe¬ 
less, offending feet, np^ the curbstone of the pavement, 
ho became oblivions of chop and porter, and, pouncing 
upon tho discarded Mercury, bore him bodily into the 
lawyer’s presence. , , 

" Here he is. Sir,” said Sparrow, put m breath.' 
" Here^i young Racket.’’ . , 

Toung Backet was within a small trifle of swooning; 
for he remembered a Stray pen, worn to tho «tump, 
which, insteiffi of sweepiim into tho dust hole, he Uhd, 
Mwn one oecosiom pi^ed up and carried home, with 
ml intent of teaching himself to wr^e therewith. 

“ Oh, hero he is,” said the lawyer. *' ’Pon my word. 
Sparrow, I’m greatly obliged to you. How do you do, 
lUoketl I’m mad to see you. Have you procni^ any 
shoes yeti 1 see you teve not. farrow, do me a 
further service. Here are three half-crowns. Take him 
to ihe nearest shoe-shop, and fit him.” 

" Certrinly, Sir^—With Bluchers, Sir F’said Sparrow. 

"Tes; with Bluchen*-warm and comforting to the 
ankles, Sparraw. See tiiat the leather is seasoned and 
mollienk Will you have the goodness F’ * 

" And bring him back, SirF’ asked riie clerk. 

* Of course. Are you hungry, Bocketl 'yes—ah, I 
thought BO. Take him to an eaUng-houso, Sparrow,- - 


here is a fourth half-crown. Hake him os plump as you 
con. I "should suggest roast beef—but let him have 
what he fancies. He may finish with plum-pudding.” 

And the bewildered Bob—his mystiflimtion momently 
increasing—was hurried awmrto be shod with^Blnchers, 
and to eat whst he fancied—terminating with plum- 
pudding. _ 

" I daresay now you are preciously astonished,'aiiTt 
you, youngster r asked Mr. Sparrow, when the Bluchers 
had been secured to Bob's feet (as if they were never to 
come off agfdn), and the second plate of roast beef was 
in rapid course of evanishment. 

" Ym, please. Sir. It is- " 

•i It is, wbatr 
" Funny, Sir: idn’t it F’ 

" Funny, by Jove I / should think'it funny to have 
an uncle come home from sea, and got a lawyer to find 
mo ont, and* jpv« mo ten tbousan^pounds,” said Mr. 
•Sparrow, Winking with .great pleasantry. " I should 
just think it w<yi funny. How do the Bluchers feel. 
Racket r 

" Uomfortable, Sir—nncc|{nmon—please. Sir, they 
pinches a little,” replied Bob. " 1 have a uncle. Sir, as is 
gone to Hga.” 

"Didn’t I say sot—and come home again, with in¬ 
structions to our governor to-^blcss my soul I here he 

is—How do you Mr. Taddy 1 Your nephew. Sir,— 

j^ket, my boy, your uncle.” 

None other. Brave Jim Taddy, who came into tlie 
eating-house, as any stranger might. * 

When they got home (and Mr., farrow, aflep first 
rAurfiing to apprise the lawyer, went home witn them, 
to introduce, as he sai^ the brother to the sister!, and 
when the first {greetings were over. Brave Jim tolii hdir, 
thonghshe bad often intended it, he never could get to 
Kngland before, but was busied in making money, that 
his sister,—or, if she were married, as was most likely, 
her children, os well os herself, should inherit little 
fortunes.—How, on arriving in I^ndon, be had sought 
ont a lawyer to set inquiry on foot, and, after weeks bad 
passed, the lawyer, having gained the necessary clue, 
had told him dbly on that morning, that ho believed, 
before the dusk, sister, and nieces, and ncpbpwSpwoi^ 
all be fc^d. To see the tears and embraces,—Mr. 
Sparrow was not an effeminate man, but he fairly«wncd 
that he couldn’t stand it, and bade them, if they would 
not burst bis heart, to desist. 

"It is very kind of yqu—very kind, indeed, Jim," 
said Bob's mother, " to come home from catching those 
great whales, and give me and my dear fisthcrless 

children so much money- 

“ Ten thousand poimds,” interrupted Mr. Sparrow. 

“ But why-;iU>y didn’t you write me a letter—only 
one—to tell me all about yon, tflis long while F’ 

" My dSar sisfbr,” replied bravcRJim, " how could I? 
I didn't know yoifr name, if yon were married, or where 
yon were to be found,—How could I write then F’ 

" Oh, you mi^t have written,” persisted tho goo<l 
woman; " If yowdidn’t know what my name was, and 
v^ere 1 livcif, tlie postman did, and he would have 
brought tho letter.” 

Mr. Sparrow laughed, and brave Jim laughed, and 
Bob’s mother, not knopring the reason of t^eir mirth, 
laughed alsa 
Our story ends here. 

Shoes—shoes for B&b Backet, and for Bob’s brothers 
and sisters, all their lives. • 

Still, why are there not Shoe Charities 1 

. • • 
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A GBBT-BEABD’S CAEOL. 

BV J. B. KISOTOS, 

Comb hither to me, Kaniiy dear!' 

And Bit upon my knee; 

Hark ! autumn’s loaves, all faded sere, • 
Go rustling, drearily; 

Hut, though our locks arc grey, now, 

And ’lis no longer May, now. 

Our hearts ate fondly wove— 

As in th<f merry days 1 went ' 

A-combing my true love f ' ^ 

The lark sang in his gladness, 

Upstarting from the corn; * 

As the niglft-bir^'s pretty Badness 
Was soothed by the mom; 

The daisy and the king-cup sweet, r- 
They mode a cUrpot for our feet ; 

The green leaves waved aliovc; 

In the very meriy tlays i went 
A-courting niy true love! 

As wauuig time cannot elTuco 
One ntfitnory of thine, 

*■ The love ttiat witits ou time and place ' v 
Was never love of ujine ! 

So tiio flowers shall cease to peep in spring, 
The little iiinls to sport and sing, « 

The iiawk mate w'llli the deve. 

Ere I foiget tlic days I went ^ 

A-courting my true Iovc.| 

y/ic Buttlr of (Iret u. 


t 

< 

rarVHUSAL LANGUACJE AXD PIIOXU- 
GiiAPny. 

BT Geenwv'fi BAasinv. 

Uxdeb the_ title of ITnivorsal Language, we do not 
intend anything similar to whaj was accomplished, to 
his own Hatisfaction, hy M. Claude Diirol, wlio, in his 
“ Treasury of the Histories of tlio Languages of this 
Cniverso; containing tlic origin, hca-itie;, perfections, 
declensions, miitatfoi^ changes, conversions, and ruins 
of Languages,” presets us not only the uiiiinls of 
human speech, from the Hebrew to the Terra Nuovan, 
but also instructs ub in the lauguagss of bcastK and 
birds. By the term Universal Language, oii the coii- 
trary, wo wish to imply that oncccouimon tougUc, 
which has boon prophoeied by poets, and sjicculated on 
by philo^plicrs, for all the people of the earth. In 
brief, wo entend^ to consider *in the first place the 
ratioimlily of tliis idea of a common lauguiige, and 
secondly, to givc a sketch of the system of I’hunogra- 
phy, ^ich is pro|io.icd for carrying'out this idea into 
pmctico. ' 

updoulitedly a truth in the German proverb, 
that Speech is Bilveru, hut thfil Silence is golden. 
(aprec/ten i»l tilbcrii, Hchionijsii igt gnUlen.) Afusic 
may exist without words. Silence may he harmonious. 
There is a grandeur of a deep conservative cast, ip the 
picture of Keats, that there 

“ Sat grey-haired SaVnn, quitt on a stone.”, 


At the same time, there are fine progroBslvo truths in 
langimge. The Bon of God, the lledecmcr of mankind, 
is gloriously described os the Word, the Evcrlastiiig 
Word, the ubiquitous Speech of the Father; and 
splendid also is the definition of Shelley:— 

Langusgo to a perpaloal orphicion^ 

Wljich rulaa ivitli ciaidj^l bannony tha throng 
Of thoughts and shapes which else senseless and shapeless #cre.*’ 

Speculations an to the relative value of silence and 
speech were more fitted, however, for the bye-gone colleges | 
of I'ythngoras than for the Mechanics’ Institutions of | 
tile present day. The origin of language, and the 
question of the mother tongue, arc also snlijecls wldch, 
although they arc highly interesting and instructive to 
tile learned, are scarcely adapted ibr the pages of a 
popular periodical. For the one, the theories of Mon- 
lioddo, of Ilan’is, and of II(tiieTooke,may bo consulted 
a by tlmse whom it interests. For the other, whether it 
be Chaldee, Hebrew, or Sanscrit, Bcaligcr and the 
seholinsts, or the revelations of thft patients of tiio 
mngnetistK, must be referred to. Pending tlic decision, 
lioMievcr, -we may tnnt to tiie praetiial points of the 
inconvenieiiec of disKiuiilurily of tong|;cs, and the im¬ 
perfection of the j.rcscnt state of limgungo. 

Tiiat tile coufusiiin of longues wliieli fills this Babe) 
of a world is a great iiieonveiiiencv, to say the lea.st of 
it, all may admit who have any dcgivc of fairness. The ' 
variety of nationul luiigimge, and the diversity even of 
liruvineial dialect, is uiidoulUcdly a great' biiidronee, 
not only to tlic ‘mere travel'ier, but also to the com- 
nicndul man. it hits often {uerciited tiic acquirement 
of a true practical knowledge of climes aud countries, 
and diflerent liuiiian eusloms; !Kid it has likewise inter- I 
feretl with tlic progress of coiiiii.ercc over tlie world. 

It lia-i also clogged the u'licels of learning and science. 
The dead languages liavo only had their 'golden trea¬ 
suries opened to many, thriiugb the hori-owcd key of a 
translator'; and the living tongues liuic (d'tcn inquired 
a hired iiiterprcter„at tlie cost of tlic student. Philo¬ 
logy lias Imt few Eliliu liurrilts, and Mitten in bis 
florid' ]>rosc has ably liAd domu the defects of our 
systems of lingual study, and the length of time which 
is wasted for a sniatteriiig of tlrcek iiiid l^itiii. l^aslly, i 
but not least ly, this diversity of tongues has prevented, | 
or lias added >t‘.xti cine difliciilty to the iutunumrse of 
friendship among individuals of diilerctitlanpiage; and 
thus it tins net only hiuilorcd coinmoruial iulereuurse, 
and been a barrier to knowledge and science, but it has 
also been an obstacle to tlie fusion of nations, through 
tlic bonds of peace, in the one greatabroUterbood of 
man. 

Tlioiinconvcnionce of the difference of tongues being 
admitted, the question immedi.ately arises os to whether 
one of onr ptfisent nutioiuii languages is not adapted to 
become tlic cufumon speech of mankind. Under this 
liglitr a.Iiiigc array of slatistii-s present IhcmiiolTeB, to 
which we can bulBlighily aliudo. Hebrew’, Greek, aud 
Latin,stbe three Laiiijpiagcs iihicribed upon the cross of 
JcKus, and especially the latter, it may Ue urged, were 
once 4he general language in which the learned of all 
countries, and the Alliristian clergy, communed together. 

The reatomtiun of dead languages, however, is not 
desirable. Their tradition is now broken. There was 
a time when, froip the services of the Church, the vulgar 
even were in some measure acquainted with Latin; but 
the vernacular Bible of ijuthcr has now hushed tiie 
catholic tongue, os it has broken up the papal Chureh. 
Tliero arc hut few scholars, likewise, in this day to 
revive it. Moreover, a dead Mngiuigo has lost the prin¬ 
ciple of growth, of development, of progress. Its sounds 
are but flhioes, and its words often but the expressions 
of things that are no more. It could only imply a 
balloon, by a mythological comiuirison from him who 
fiew from his prison too near to the sun. It would 
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Lave no word for the Bpinning-jenny, and no name for 
the railway. It conld not enter either into our domestic 
life, or our sociotary progress. It could neither express 
our individmd insigh^ nor our scientific discoveries. 
It is thus decidedly evident that a dead language co^d 
not be restored as the common speech of humanity. 
?or this a living, cloven, apostolic tongue, tipped with 
the red flame of vitality, is requisite. It must be the 
living language of progress, ever spreading, and con¬ 
stancy enlightening the development of society. 

Of living languages there are two great classes, the 
Oriental and the Oecidental, which sum up all others. 
Tho mission of the East is conservative and retro¬ 
gressive; the mission of the West is reformative and 
progressive. To the one we look back, but to the other 
we look forward; the one is our father, but the other is 
our child. From east to west, indeed, has ever been the 
progress of society; and ov^n now, to the far west of 
fllinois arc the competition-driven people of New York 
and Boston emigrating. The great Arabic language, 
which spread fur gnd wide with tho Koran of Mabom- 
med, and the conquests of the children of Ishmacl, is 
now narrowed in its circle by thosdccrcase in tho f^th 
of Islam, and bv the inroads of Buss and Oreek upon 
the territory of tlic caliphs. Tho East Indies uic also a 
I European province; and Egypt throws aside the tiirl>an, 

' and Ibrahim I’asha*visits Boris and London. China 
I even, whose language wero otherwise too complicated, 
i os being more symbolic than verbal, is a prey to British 
opium pirafes, and is penetrated by Cbrisii|tu mission- 
arios. In iixet, there is no eastern iSnguagc whatever 
that c.'in fulfil tho destiny of a goiioral tongue. Tlicy 
waut that diploma of autliorily which is only derivable 
from progress and oxtensTim. They are not dead lan¬ 
guages, it is true; Imt they arc siccpiiig. I'rogrcss is 
westward, and not c.astw.'ird; and it must Ite a livingly 
living, a triil}' vital rallying tongue, and therefore the 
speccli of Die west, and nob of the ca.st, from which wc 
must derive the one common language of the fiiiure. 

It is then not a dead, but a living speech—not a 
merely vcgcllting and breathing, *l»at a moving' and 
thinking tongue—not casberu, liut a westerir lan¬ 
guage—that wu have to decide upon in the matter. 
\Vo have now, tlicn. arrfVod at tho main point of our 
argument. Wc have now come to the difficulty of a 
cuiielnsion. The decision of it musb undoubtedly 
depend upon the superior internal and extenial advan¬ 
tages of one of the western languages. These advantages 
are eleariy referable to extension in space and prefera¬ 
bility in state. In other words, the western language 
which is most c$tcuded as to circumference, and spoken 
by the greatest popula^on; and which is also in Uic 
most potential ciieinnstanccs, as being the tongue of 
the most influential and progressive people of the 
globe; as well os iieing in its constitulioi^qiudificd fur 
such a pasition, must in all prohahili^ Itclome the 
universal speech of the human race. In pursuing this 
inquiry, then, bo it liorue iu mind tliat it is not an 
Englishman wlio writes, but a citizou of the world* His 
argument wilb lus nuhiassed Ity mational prejudice, and 
bis oonclusion only influenced by tho facts of thwcose, 
which can lie tested by all. , 

De Quinccy, who is a considerable anlbority ip philo¬ 
logy, has declared his opinion that the Engliidi and the 
Sitanisb will share the earth between |hem. Thei^pan- 
ish was undoubtedly iu the possession of a vast extent 
of territory, owing principally to its Eouth American 
influence; tho population who speak it arc, however, 
Scanty, and comparatively powerless. Tho literature 
lias some great nlmes, but is by no means general. 
Tho Portuguese, which, although a sister diaicet, is by 
no moans Spanish, shares the Peninsula with H. It is 
true that it has influence yet in the West Indies, and 
some parts of Africa; but Mexico, and many of ite once 
South American possessions, arc os much ludion as 


Spanish. Even iu Spain, the language is divided 
against itkelf, for the pure (^tilian has never been able 
to subdue the provcufal of/.rragon. Moreover Spain 
is now far Axmi being, as it once was, in the von of the 
nations. The grand advantage which it gained by the 
diseoveiy of Oolnmbns, has been lost by the indolence 
and incapacity'of ite character. The mother country 
tom to piccc.v by intestinal divisions; ite colonies have 
emancipated themselves; but being, like their parent^ 
incapable of acif-govemmeut, are being detached like 
Texas, and filled with the active and persevering chil¬ 
dly of the Anglo-Saxon race and language. Wc are, 
therefore, fully inclined to dissent from the assertion of 
Do (Quinccy that the Spanish will share the earth with 
tlic English or any other language. It remains to he 
considered whether De Qninccy is as wrong about the 
Eng^isli as aitout tho Spanish. In daing this we must - 
see if there no either language which can cqmpctc 
jyith it suc(«sefal]y as thC|prevailing tongue. 

Tho criterion qf judging among the western lan¬ 
guages by tho extent of territory in which they are 
spoken, can only in the first p^-u be nsed in connexion 
with the amount of population by which they arc 
spoken; aj^d finally in relation to the potential charac¬ 
ter ami progressive infiucuco *f that population. It 
will lie next requisite, then, to look at the statistics of 
the languages whi^h arc western, and evidently those 
of the most civilised nations. These are no mure than 
four—the Italian, the French, the Oerman, and the 
English; for the Spanish, as wc have seclf, can certainly 
not lie admitted into this class. Italqin then is s^ken 
liyfc ^lupiilation of t,wcnty-o!io njfil a half milnons; 
French is the language ^ thirty-four millions; tierman 
is the tongue of fifty-Tour millions; hut English Hi 
spoken i>y a pupulaliun of fifty-nine millions. Here 
then wc sec that “ tho tongue that Shakspurc 
spoke’^is decidedly in tlic majority. It possesses the 
most nnmerons suttrago, and so far decides the election. 
Wc nuisl' proceed further, liowcvcr, into a brief analysis 
of (hr comjiarativu influence and chai'actcr of ite rival 
candidates. 

Tlic Italian language is a bastard Latin, and thus 
ite character is dcticiciit in the strcngtli of ijigtwnlilx 
it is, howeVer. the language of mnsic, and as such its 
ciemente will never die. in potential iiifluence*it is 
decreasing, and not increasing. As the tunguc of a na¬ 
tion to nations—as a commercial language, it has lost 
its ground. As tlic spccc^ hi the streets of Christian 
Home, it rose iu influence with the extension of the 
missions of llic pajiacy, and it has decayed in. connec¬ 
tion with Papal decrepitude. Its day is past and ite 
night come, it is not likely to become the unitary 
tongne of mankipd. 

Of the cxc^Icnt iulnplabilil^ of the German for 
motaphysiSal cx^ssion, wc can •fervently give our 
testimony; and iu’this respect that language must, liy 
infiltration at least, maintein a ironslntcd ^istence. 
Germany, howove|^ altliough free in motaphysics is not 
lihcmtod in polities. Living higli up in the aerial 
regions of subtle spucnlatioii, it is ucvcrUieless dead to 
this world—polltrcally a corpse. Prciligrath and Poetry 
hear witness in England that Germany is not tree. 
Moreover, Unssia, with Us barbaric idiom, is intending 
with Getwian, in tho scat Of its empire, the north of 
Enropc. Protestantism did not diffuse it, for it intro-' 
dneed vernacular Bihidk, and thns assisted the division 
of languages. Lastly, Germany is not one; it is divided, 
its poHtion is feeble internally, and ite external in¬ 
fluence, politically smoking, decidedly naprc^>ssive, 
and of little weight; it is not probable, therefore, that 
it will be the common language of tho future. I'he . 
palm, therefore, remains to bo awarded lietwecn tho 
French and English tongues. 

French is the language of conversation of politeness, 
of fiishion—as such its cleigcnte have already natural- 
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iiod them-oclvcH In perhaps every country of the globe. 
Although only adapted in itself for these spheres, it is 
ccrWnly more than GcrmaOi or Italian, tho rival of the 
Rngiish. France and England liave, indeed, ever been 
rivalsj may their rivalries in war now, however, cease; 
and continue only in the arts of pace, and in the ways of 
progress. Such will be the rivalry of a noble emnlation; 
and if commenced sooner might have pre-occopied the 
field of discussion, on which, for the question of supe¬ 
riority, their two languages are now aTayed. The 
apostloB of Young France are strong advocates for the 
Bupremaey of the French—^they contend that FrancQ is 
the first-bom of liberty, the country of progress, tlio 
leader of the nations, and even the Holy Land of Ood, 
because of her political revolution of '89. Such is the 
French gospel of Quinct, Michelet, and Scguicr. God 
forbid that 1 shor.ld undervalue that revolution, albtit 
it waspadly liaptucd in blood, andipagnrily christened 
by the ex-bishop Tolleytaud., Nevertheless; I, who « 

• 

“ The faith and morala hold which Milton held,” < 

• 

should belie myself, no( os an Englishman, but as a 
thinking member of the one great human family, were 
I not to declare the truth, tliat the grand course of 
political revolution and refonn commenced in the land 
of England. It did not arise in Frapee. ^ It began with 
the Great Rebellion in England; with its Sidney, its 
Hampden, its Pym, its Harrington, and its OlivVir 
Cromwell, ^e French revolutions and the American 
declaration of independence were but echoes of that 
miglliy cry for fre&doin V’hich burst from the 'lif*. of 
tho giimntic men of the Englwh commonwealth. No 
discussions arose among tho French Cunvenlion which 
had not before been dealt with by Milton, in hii' project 
of the republic of England. No social equality was 
^posed by llabenf which had not been considfied by 
Harrington and his friends in the conferences of the 
Rota. Deep indeed were the obligations of the chiefs 
of the French Revolution to the puritan republicans of 
England ; and many of them right openly acknowledged 
them. When history is fully written this will assuredly 
be sewVr, England is in reform a century lioforc France. 
They are''En^and and the English, and not'Francc and 
the French, which arc then the country and the lan¬ 
guage of political progress. And thus for is English 
preferable as a universal tongue. , 

Not only in political rclbrm, but .also in religious 
promss and mechanical power, is England in advance 
of France. Great Britain and the United States have 
accepted the reformation which France has not. Great 
Britain and the Unitoil Statesj moreover, possess, by 
authorship, or first appliance, the greatest scientific and 
mcohanical contrivau(%s, and arc the fmiiors of machi¬ 
nery for the world.-•Moreover, these IMro arc the greatest 
naval and commercial nations of citllimtion. France, 
whose strength,i8 onl^ln her army, and can, therefore, 
but principally operate on the European continent, is 
in no wise to be compared, in point of commercial 
influence, wi^ these two Anglo-Saxon countries, lan¬ 
guage, besides, is not a thing to be forced hy conquest, 
as Folaud hears witness. It Is most powerful in the 
gradual influence of commercial and pacific inlcrconrsc. 
It enters into social relations which no poliVeal power 
can violate, but which the gentle tones of international 
eiommerce can expand into thd warmth of friendship, 
through the advantages of interest.. That tho Anglo- 
Saxon is the most influential and progressive commer* 
tonguej is greatly in &vouf of the probability of 
its becoming a common mundane language. 

In this inquiry we have purposely avoided a com¬ 
parison of the literature of the different tongues of 
mankind. We have done so because prepossession or 
favouritism might easily occur in such a coursa. *Wc 
have done bo, also, bccaq^ of the wide philological 


research which must have been conducted and followed, 
and that in several cases on our side, and x>rol)ably in 
that of our few and learned, and certainly in that of our 
many and unlearned readers, through the medinm of a 
Judgment formed upon translations. We have preferred, 
therefore, to consult the characteristics of nations, and 
to compiure their missions and potential standing, in 
determining the pre-eminence of their language. We 
have preferred doing this, likewise, because national 
facts are tbc most easily accessible to tdl. But passing 
thus over the literature of the competitive tongues, it 
may be well to glance at the relative intrinsic merits 
and defects of those languages themselves. 

Sheridan writes, " Upon a fair comparison it will 
appear, that the French have emasculated tbeir lan¬ 
guage, by rcjectingrsuch numbers of their consonants ; 
and made it resemble one of tbeir painted coiirterans 
adorned with li-ippcrics and'fallals. That the (Icmian, 
by abounding too much in harsh consonants and gut¬ 
turals, has great size and strength, like tbc statue of 
Hcrculos Farnesc, but no gnu«. Thst the Roman, like 
the bust of Antinous, is ix^ntifnl indeed, bntnot manly. 
I'iiat tho Italian liasibcauty, grace, and symmetry, like 
the Venus of Mcdicis, but is femii^nc. That the 
English alone resembles the ancient Greek, in uniting 
the three powers of strcugUi, iieauty, and grace, like 
the Apollo of Bclviderc.” We feel there is tnith in 
this fine comparison, but other points may bo ai.vo 
urged. Italian, although its elements will remain in 
music, posspsscs some delicacies so nice, that they arc 
difiicult to be caught by tbc car. (lorman.also, although 
rich in continuity of mctapliysicai expression, is harsh, 
angular, andjagg^ in prunnnfiaUon,and remains written 
in an ancieul, and almost ollioitrisc obsolete and ditli- 
cnlt character. French, likewise, which, like Itnliun, 
is but bastanl Latin, althongli it has its conversational 
fiu-ilitics, is otherwise liarren, and strongly calls for tlic 
aid of gesture to express its deficiency, lint tbc Englisli, 
supenoT fo tbc ancient Greek, inasmuch, at least, as it 
possesses tho extended vocaimlary of centuries in cveiy 
department of xn-ogress, is also iiitrinsically superior lo 
the 6tber languages. FVr thissl, 1ms not only its firm 
S.axon basis to recommend it, but also its acquired 
cosmopolitan cbnraclcr. It Is the true plnm-pnddiiig 
language : it has mixed up the greatest variety of wonts 
into one compound of richness. It is lui amaigaiuation 
of the best, and, therefore, most surviving expressions 
of the Celtic, tbc J’hoenician, the Imtin, the Saxon, flic 
N 01 -man, tho German, tbc French, and tho ancient 
Greek. It is, Giercfore, well adapted for the genet at 
learning and use of the majority of oivilized nations. 
The character of its letters is t^mt of tbc synimc-trical, 
popular and progressive Roman and Italian tj-pes; and 
thus itsiutrinsicadvantagesare infavonr of its becoming 
the common^anguage of the future. 

Let ns, however, add to these intrinsic advantages 
of tlic,Engliidi tongue the power of the cxtcftial posi¬ 
tion of that langnagc, and wc shall not lie at a loss to 
decide in favour of its being Ihc probable univei-sal 
Bpoech of humanity. Let us recollect llfct it is spoken 
by the largest population of any western clviliz^ lan¬ 
guage. IjcI us igit forget that it is the expression of 
the twflkmost influential commercial, and, therefore, in¬ 
ternational and progressive countries of the globe-— 
Great Britain anp the United States. Let us remember 
that these countries arc the most advanced in political 
refonn and mechanical discovery, and that tney cer¬ 
tainly together form the most inflncntlal power in the 
world. Let us recollect the intrinsic wlvantages of the 
Anglo-Saxon, and wo shall bfc Justified in deciding that 
the English tonne has the pimorability and probability 
for becoming, above all other varieties of speech, the 
common language of mankind, the nnivcrsal tongue 
of the woild, and the unitaiy speech of tbc futuio of 
progress. 
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Haring, therefote, como to this important decision 
in favour of tlie preferability of tbo Rngliah tongue 
above other existing national languages, ae the general 
medium of human inlcrcoiirsc, we now arrivo at other 
important considcrotious. We hare to consider whether 
I the JSnglisIt is dofceliro in its construction or literal 
I character, and also the systems of universal language 
j and verbal improvement which hare been brought 
^ forward by philological roformers. 

I In the first place, we must certainly admit, that 
I although the English tongue takes possession of the 
j sphere of superiority, it caunot claim perfection. With- 
{ out entering into any abstruse metaphysical crilicism, 
j the discorclanco of its orthography and pronunciation 
I is snfiiciont for us to admit tms. aTo toko a simple 
illustration : the present and perfect tcpscs of the verib 
ta veiul are «pelt .alike, bufe spoken dilTorcnUy, This 
! waut of harmony in tbo pronnnetotion and orthography 
I of a language is a groat defect: it is, at least, a hin- 
4 drance to the acquirement of that language by a 
! ciiild or fotoigner. It is a defect, and it should be 
reformed, • , 

I A reform in Iwgnage was attempted by I’&re licsnicr, 
■ ;v.l(.'suit. He had a project, as Menage informs us, for 
. (lie rc-nnion of all language.*, or tlic art of kaniiug 
ibem all by a singlosonc. His book was published at 
bi'jgo, in )(i7-l, l>y Nicliol.as b; Barngoiii. Tlic Amcricau 
, i>ilriot and philosopher, Jicnjaiuin Eniuklin, also iii- 
i ra llied a niflvcrsal enariict.i'r, some curiou.s«>ocimcns of 
vt'Iiieli liavQ been published. Our deCcasiar friend, Dr. 
j (i luhrist, likewise invented a universal cha'.acter, and 
I g*ve to the world many publications, “ for llic Hr;i.si>]i- 
i able, yet gradual iiilro'Uicfion of this Calhulie symijol 
ill'll general u.sc.” Among others, us lie was a good 
I orientalist, he translated the celebrated Sukooiitnla 
Natiik, inlo^is iioiv cbaracler from the Ilimlostaiiec. 
My living friend, Ijcwis hlusqucrricr, of New York, 

; lias also a simitor project on foot.' But, nnitoiibledly, 
tile plan of liugiiieal reform which has excited the most 
I sensation in the world, and which l^pcars to have had 
in itself, tlicrcfbro, tb%uiost«rita)ily, is known wilder 
'! tlic name of the system of Phonography. Utliur siinilar 
projects have died away,* or only linger on tlio hook- 
I she1vc.s; hut this system is now living and very active 
in the world. It is this, therefore, whieit requires our 
attention. 

; Phonography and pbonotypy arc, so to speak, the 
i inveiitioii of Isaac Pitman, of Bath. Phonography 
! signifies sound-writing, and pbonotypy sound-printing. 

Tlio acconlauec^ of orthography with pronunciation, 

I iviiich wo have before named as the desideratum for the 
j English langi^e, in perfecting it for a common tq^iguc, 

I is hero implied, ''rhe systems of phonography and 
i phonotyp 3 ’ aro put forth by Uicir sanguine and iude- 
I iiitigable pnycetor as a natural method of writing and 
I printing*all languages by one alphabet* composed of 
I signs tl^t roprcBcnl the sounds of the Iminan voice*and 
as being adapted particukrly to the English language, 
not only for gwncial literature and correspondence, Iwt 
also OH a complete sjetom of short-hand, briefer.tiian 
any otiicr stenographic system; and b^ which a speaker 
can be followed verbatim without the use of ayy arbi- 
Ir.iry marks beyond tho leltors of the alphabet, Isaac 
Pitman, in fact, proposes to exhibit meech on imper, 
by signs as slmplo and iutelligiblo Bs*i'ko sounds they 
represent, and to do this with abhreviatiou above the 
usual method. Each sign is never to be used to exhibit 
more thui one sound or articniation. The usual systems 
of short-hand ore firoverhially more difficult to read 
than to write. Phonography, on the contrary, is 
alleged by its advocatos to m easier to read than to 
write. In this assertion of thoir own, however, there is 


(1) John'WSIkiiis, an Anglican blahop, likewise publiehed an 
“ £seay on a Rual Character, and Phiioaophiciil Iiangungo." 


no slightadilemma involved. It. is a most essential point 
that literal characters should be easily and quickly used 
in manuscript. Wo believe that they aro improving 
their verbal signs in this respect. 

According to tho sj-stem of phonography, the Eu^ 
lish language is made to consist of no less ‘ihou six 
essentially dififerent sounds of a simplo chaiaotoi; 
usually called vowels, which arc combined into the 
order of worc\(i by no more than thirteen likewise simple 
articulations, generally named conaonants. It may be, 
moreover, noted, that sounds and articnlatlons, vowels 
aiffi consonants, arc natural divisions of all langnagos. 
In phonography they arc arranged in thoir natural 
order, and not alphabcueully. Thus p stonds first, and 
then 6, (, fl, &c. The articulations aro considcnxl not 
i(L 1)0 all difforout formations: onlv about half avo 
cslontially vuied,, and tho romainder merely flat 
^chocs; thiis-^ • • 

Bharp . v . . p.\ Sharp .... t. 

* Flat.6. I Plat . ^ . . . d. 

a 

are the same arlicul.itions merely modified; conse¬ 
quently thinness or thickness of stroke disp1a}’S the 
connected diflcrcncc, nceordiiij^ to the phonographic 
system. This, however, would not well avail for manu- 
scri])t, with iiad pens, however it might do for printing. 
But liSaae Pitiimn has pi-eparcd ])hoiiographie jpcncila 
and pliMiographic paper, wc suppose to ^ect this. To 
cniitiniic, by ]monngnipbcrs, the articulations are found 
in mapy w'ords iudissuliibl}' upited jrMi t and r into a 
doniilu letter singly prononneeu. 1 looks arc iutrodneed 
to represent this ronnemon, and other modulations arc 
similarly exhibited. In the English tongue tho phon^ 
graphciwalso reckon about forty simple and couipoimd 
s.)iuids. Their affinities arc said to admit of a most 
simidiwarrangcmeiit. Tluy are cliussed as full, or sharp; 
as in j\it, anil Jit. The following list is given, as the 
e.\hiliiliuu of all the puro vowel sounds;— 


1 .c. 4.an. 

2 ...*.. a. 5 . 0 . 



Each of these is also allowed a sharp sound; and from the 
six puro simple vowels a doiiblo series of ci-inpoiiud 
ones is produced. Tlic 3 ' arc cxpresscil in lung-hand by 
the ]irefi.x of;/ and w to the simple vowcls; anil thus e 
beuumes ye, &c.; and thc^ aro represented pliouugro- 
liLically by single curves. The double vowels j, oi, and 
on form part of another series. 

Such is a brief sket^, which will, however, give the 
reader a correct idea oAho cleincntory features of Isaac 
Pitman's systenr df phonography• In its characters, wc 
confess, thare is an Orientalism whjch wc do not likoj 
and which wo do not consider adapted for general use ; 
hut its general idea is excellent, and its characters them¬ 
selves not arhilrary, but constontly bClng improved. 
It would bo, thcratore, not only ungenerous, but also 
unjust, to give a decided opiuion against ity without ijt 
Will accompanied 4>y a laborious, minute criticism, into 
which we aro not now prepared to enter, nor the 
public to follow us. Wc hope, on the contrary, that 
phonogra/ffiy will imprdVo in the particulan wc have 
named; ^d that it may fulfil its aspiration of pro¬ 
ducing a universal chawetor, and thus prepare tho way ' 
for that one common languwe of the future, of whiim 
wo have indicated the ratiommiy, £idof whidi we have 
proved the probability to bo in favour of tho English 
tongue. Its productidh in that language u grtotly to 
its advantage. 

We cannot conclndo, however, without alluding to tho 
rapid rise and progress of phonography. In the course 
of a few years its active and worthy author has ^ned 
fervent apostles and numerous disciples. " The Munal 
of Phonography ” has mn thrOugh at least seven editions. 
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In IpBwich a weekly newspaper is printed jn phono- 
types, under the name of the " Phono-Presg j” and its 
friends say that Ipswich is what Haarlem was. The 
" Pbonotypic Journal ’’ has also reached several 
volumca Phonographic lectures and societim arc 
established in almost every town of Great Britain, and a 
rlargc phonetic corresponding society ia ahso instituted. 
A central depdt, for publications, is likewise lately fixed 
in London, .and in the ITuited States a similar progress 
is evidenoed. Lastly, the Bible, coinmcifciug with the 
Gospel of 8t. John, is being translated into phonotypy; 
and many of the best stenographers have given in their 
adhesion to phonography, while Iheyuiing men wljparc 
the props of our Mechanics' Institutions, hail with Ic'rvor 
what is termed the lUerary reformation. 

In conclusion, we may sum u)» our programme. AVe 
have shown the Atioiialityof a universal language, ife a 
bond of peace, and brotherhood, aifll codii^urcial inter- 
couTsc among the nations.' We have given rciusonV 
why this should not bo a dead nor on Oriental tongue. 
Wo have eomi>arcd. the Western and living l.angiiagcs 
which are spoken by the. most civilized, potcnlial, and 
progressive people of the earth : we have decided among 
them in favourof the pprcrniiility and prubar,ility of the 
English tongue bceomingthc cnnimonlaiigimgcnf hnnm- 
nity. Lastly, we havcgivcnaHketchorthoprolen.sionsof 
phonogntpiiy, its elements and iW progress. If it is 
true, our slight criticism will not have hurt il.4 i'air.,e, 
but our inipvrj' will have accelerated iis difl'iision, .as 
well as liavc given a little aid to that " good time com¬ 
ing,F when iiatidli'diail .not rise up u'uiiust usii.icii,^but 
all become of one heart, as well as of one speech. 

r 

«< 

« 
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Htternrij Xoturs. 

Tlte Last AUlhii. By (inonni; Sani>. Translated by 
MaTiLit.! M. 1I.VYS, Author oflleleuBtunlcy. ijondun:; 
v 1H47. r ; 

An ‘‘English edition of the works of Sladamc Dndc- 
vant, is an event in our literature, and H’c owe .Miss 
Hays a debt of gratitude for the undertaking. The 
TolhI Aldini forms the firsbof tlic series. Tlic transla¬ 
tion is admiralilc in every respect, and conveys an 
excellent idea of the singularly cioipicnt style of the 
original. The great genius of the author wlio writes 
under the name of George Kami, has long been acknow¬ 
ledged in France, but has becu apjKeiciatcd here by a 
comparatively small number; and, ipdecd, ijer audience 
should always Ire jSt, though we hu}|D it will not bo few. 
They who read her fiAist bring to her an earnest ivnd 
inquiring iuh^lcct, ami a pure and noble spirit; they 
must also be prepared to face cxii^ling evils, specula¬ 
tions, manners, and moralities, from wliicb we in this 
country, however we may ho aware,of them, choose to 
turn away our eyes; and they must he able to read 
with toleration descriptions of habits and modes of 
thought ^moug diU'ctcut clasass, and in other countries, 
brought out with a dramatic truth and graf^ic power, 
which may give ofl'ence to thoi^R who have not mwe u]i 
their mind to prove all things, and hold iast what is 
good. Without tlfcse requisite, Madame Dudevaut 
will bo misunderstoml; with them, her works will he 
fonnd'to bb creations of woudcrfjl variety, interest, and 
power; written with a purpose always good, frequently 
profound and elevated, never base or licentious, in 
this she is eminently distinpished from a certain class 
of French literature with which she has Ijoen eonfoUndud. 

Madame Pudovant is not satisfied with painting the 
outside of things, but socrches into their dci-ths. Bhc 


has penetrated the thousand forms of evil that lie hidden 
beneath the 'world’s gn»t "whited BOpulchro the woes 
disguised under apparent case; the deop-seatod bottow 
peeuliar to woman; the struggles of the people; the 
mine of unwrougbt gold tlut lies latent under the 
crashing weight of poverty and toil, making itself 
apparent from time to time, as some genius too strong 
to be repressed, rises at intervals to astonish the 'world. 
But she docs not write " moral ” at the end of her story; 
she leaves her puipose to be discovered by her readers. 
Ecithcr does she proclaim her characters to be of this 
or the other description, but leaves them all to devclopo 
themselves. Kho docs not toll us, this is a man of wit; 
that, a man of intellect; another, an unprincipled man 
of the world; she endows them with the wit, tlic 
intellect, the levity? she has conceived, and places them 
bcibro uk; she tbruws bryscif into her characters 
with equal truth of painting, -whether sbo clioosos to 
dL’.Acrilic a voluptuous Venetian lady, or tho free spirits 
among the Italian autors, as in " The liast Aldinior 
a pure heroic virtue, as in “ The Cohipaguon du Tour 
de Fnuieo.” Gnc will be cntbnsiastically admired by 
Mo&e wlio may lie offended with the otiicr. A growing 
sympatby with the people 1ia.s liecu aj^Jiarcnt in all lier 
later works, and :ui influence more ennobling could 
Hcnrceiy Ik) found in literature, th^jn a wide circulation 
among lliem of the last -work ■«'C have named. AVc 
sliall linpo to sec it shortly in its English form in the 
Ijrcsont edition, (,'lcvcr as “ The Lust >A1dini " is, 
there are nJany to follow it, iueum]>ara1dy superior. 


Sthr! Jloix'rl Chairihrrx. A'ol. I.—Essays 

Familiar and Humoruas. London; AV. S. Orr. 

iluSEKT CiTAwnr.ns is one of those happily constituted 
liumtiu tciiigs whoso wise lioad niid warm licart find 
ever a coadjutor in a baud ready and aide to work with 
them. AVhatcver lie writes is caleiilalcd to instruct 
and jinprmc. Tho Essies wlii^ii compose this volume, 
arc selected from no less than four hundred scimrate 
papers writicu l>y himself .fu.-tlio Chambers'Journal. 
In lbo.se p:igcs they have itcon universally read; lint 
they arc nut,^on that account, the less welcome in this 
collect od form. 

He Kiys in his preface, that it was his design from 
the tir.st to lie tlic cs.sayist of tlic middle class—that 
class in which ho was Iioru, and to wliich he continues 
to iioluug. lie bus sought lcs.s to attajn elegance than 
to avoid diilnc.s.s; he has endeavoured t)o be brief, direct, 
and he kiios's tlial lie lias been earnest. All that be 
has aimed at he has attained. Every page almunds 
witli the most guiminc humour, kindly aflection, manly 
good scfisc,'and the broadest spirit of toleraneo and 
pliilanthrupyl , 

If, itn iniinensoly reading age like tho present, where 
happily tlicro is iv demand for a pieDtiful sujiply of 
A\holbsumc mental food, Jtoiicrl Cliamlicm cuu hardly 
mak;;! a more acecplahlo present to the pohlie than his 
Easays in a eolleetcd and cheap form. 

(J 


JJt-roic titles liiht Bacehic Mehitlies, By Geuboe 
•St. Edmoniie. £. Cburton, London. 

Tite writer of this volume is evidently a young 'man 
gifted with considerahlc pcotieal power, and amazing 
animal spirits. Life is no dull, gloomy aflair with him : 
ids Heroic Odes and Bacchic Melodies well up from a 
warm, rejoicing spirit, that as yet has haa no ex- 
ricuco of sadder or more sober realities of existence, 
c should, however, have liked the book better, bad 
there been less of the wiuo-bibber in it. 
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THE WEEKLY RECORD 


OF FACTS AND OPINIONS OONNBOTJSD WITH OBNBBAL INTERESTS AND POPULAR 

PROGRESS. 

In this ihpaHment of our Journal we mean not ofdy to stale canduUy our own earnest opinion on any matter 
of importance, hut shell mdeavour, as far as in vs lies, to form ana guule ptJilie opinion, as every honest 
jourtudisl sltotild do; and with etpud sincerity we solirlt the ojnniofls if others of all dasses~be they rich or 
poor, be they makers or men, be they men or women. We work foh all, and we desire to work wiia oM,—Bus. 


GIVE US OUll DAILY DREAD. . 

" OiVKiiiionr daily bread,”—and was that prnycr 
UiiunawcriNl from hif(h llcav'n'a Mcrual domo ? 

No, poor mHn,nuI—ita niiiaic ciitarad tlicrc, 

And hlnwinga dropp’d t^m our curlhly borne; 

Let thy and eye look round tlux! everywhere. 

When the ricli ahowera or golden sunhenma come. 

And plenty gmeta thee from the teeming ami— 

The fruit that Uoannna from the hand of God? 

Diit Biicli, poor child of cartli,« not foi thee. — , 

Thy gaze driiika in its lieanty, hut thy lips 
ii Am dnrerl^i toneh the iiumiia, that niiiat lat 

]] For those whoso birth and lowering names eeh|iae 

'J'lie light of tlone on n houest right: the key' 

! Of Ihia world’sInaiKure-hnusn Iheatrong man keeps, ■ 

I Ai.il till a stronger, with 1 he glittering crest 

! Of knowledge, conies, the weak must Ix) o)iprc!ts’d. 

Grief anawera grief ae.mss the, hrinj' dee|»; 

The count riua of the shniuroek and tlie rose 
1 Have eaeh tlieir million ryes ihtit Wiikiiig weep, 

And ever find n sad iij^d leiirful close ; 

Nor loss the sister rtiine of hnie and steep— 

She has her meted slmrc of pain and wims. 

Well may Oppression answer with n smile, 

; WhcnoDritain’s hind is called a “ happy isle.” 

I Happy, she (sinnol hr, while those who toil, 

And ni>k for daily hreiul receive a .stone ; • 

I While all the honey of the yielding soil 

1 Sweetrfis the tallies of the greaffulone. 

! Willie sennturs hold fast tj|e “ eorii and oil,” • 

And akvish inilliofTs may not cull their own 
Thatwliicli they swe^t for—whilesiirli things can Iks 
Britain can ne’er lie happy,great or fm*. 

Greatness consists not in the trophies svon. 

By taking gold, or land from hroihrr uTirms; 

By sending grisly death from sliell or gun, 

Aii,d making eartli a citadel of storms. 

That laud utoue is guk.st, whose ev’ry son 
Finds on her hosom all that ker|is, and warms 
The cham||urs of his heart with joy and mirth, 
Timthcmay taste of heaven wliile lierc on earth. 
Freedom is not the thought of lieiiig free ^ 
From strangers who would yoke us with diagmec; 
’Tis not the pride that we have bowed the kiuio 
To no stern tyrant of a tbreign race. • 1 

.*^011 may exist, luid Briton still may lit 
The slave of Briton—holding the vile place • e 
Wliere ludeiiendeiiim ortiigrs to command, 

'That makes tlie bean mom servile limn the limidt 
“ Give ns opr daily bread”—and do ye find, * 

Ye whose stem sinews know no idle hour, • 
That rulers to the ixinr am ever kiwi. 

Save to ensure their guld-sii(iporti'd power F e 
Do ye fln.1 aught of Imnetit to bind 
(As iiinutliug ivy round a stately lower,) 
lour hearts to those who govern—any by day P 
You’r atardng children rise, and answer “ Nay.” 

“ Give ns our daily bread j ” lleayen whispers ," Yea." 
“.Give ,U8 onr daily bread.;” Kortli mutters, “ No," 
And mocks thb weepiags of her sons’ distress: 

Brif^t hours of change are coming, sure though slow. 
When pi^, and want, and error shall lie less. 

And more of Heaven be registered below: 

Even now the half of Slavery’s flag is furled. 

And Thouglit's free sunshine circles the wide world. 

BtlRKlttOTON. 


•IkreniAr Sdinqueney .—In the year 1773, the immortal 
Howard commenced his lienevoleut visits to the neglected 
prisons of Eugliiiid—visits limt led to tliusc reforms so long 
mwded, but which nobody till then wuuldpmt abont. Since liis 
nay the very eyes of ifispcctora and eommiiaioners Imve pried into 
^dmost cvcrji Muse. Tanperiim, publio Tliaritios, hSud-loom 
weavers,eic.,have all been oedtily investignteil. riiisisasitshould 
be. ^ It is the duty 6f n government seriously to inquire into the 
real WButs and eireunistanccs of the vipdous orders of its sub- 
jeeto; to “ MUM,” ns it were-t-iuithc lunguiigr of Burke—“ the 
depths of Mc human miseries” that nuikle in and poison its 
ginut sociai heart—that sjiread a blight over the lives and 
euiiifurts of great masses of its pcoplb. But as the government 
ran only Inviatigate.—tlmt is, measure the evil and Jay down 
certain rules for otlyirs to carry cut—^llie cure of our social 
cvila must he geuenJly left in the hands of the weidtliy and 
Ahmleil of the locality so utHieled. Our attention has been 
drawn to the subject of iuriiisfriot schools by the re|iorU of 
the “ Ins{icclors of Prisons,” the writings of W. Chamlmrs, and 
owown experieure of tlie naturemnd entArt of the evilmought 
to^e remeoied. The present practice of ncglceling the sonrcci 
of crime is as erroneous iy principle, and contrary to the true 
principles of economy, as it is opposiMl to the injuumons ofhfty 
writ. Frerciitiou of evil is licttcr than its cure. It is for less 
cx)jensire to save a child on the way to ruin, than to prosecute, 
iiiiprii^n, null tninspiirt, after it has heroine a criminal. The 
words of the wise king are vciy clear: “ Train up a child in the 
way he should go, and when he is old he will nut depart from it.” 
But the children fur whom lltcse schools arc needed are trained 
to evil and crime, and when they are old tlicy do not depart 
from it, but l)eeui|ii the propagators and ensnarers of others. 
The Saviour, knowing the importance of early traimng, said, 

“ Suffer tli% little cliildrru to coinc unto me; ”Airt"Ihey aae 
not sulfered tu.npproacli him; tliev are led in a more crooked, 
Mirrowful, and ignuroiit p.ith—a liie of dependence, of Imposi¬ 
tion, and of crime, with all its sins, its biul associutions, and 
piittishmontsyis belhro them, and uulkiiiy the. They arc taught 
to despise the pleasure of limiest cxertiou and' persevering in- 
' duslry, and insensibly rontrSet an extreror fondness fur a • 
wniideriiig and vagabond life. Tlie following was pubUslied a 
few years since, by n penun who had visited, as a hawker, almost 
every lodging-hnnse m England:—Vagrancy is certainly a curse 
to, ifnutnstainon IheEiigUsh nation; because in it originate.in 
all their varioua inrtns, every kind of igimorality and vice, robbery 
luid inipusi^n,ani)y!ven murder, A great number amongst lliese 
daring iinposturs have teen brought u{rvagraufs from tlimr in- 
faiiey.ond such as ar^red to it are naturally t he most clever in acts 
of lliieving or iiraxiaiug oil the public.” IV. Cinunbers, in his 
recent tract on “ Schools of Industiy,” says, when nieakuig of a 
little urchin twdve Iir thirteen years of age, whom nc saw tried 
for“sU"alingan old brass candleirt.iek worth sixpence, the iqipa- 
rJtuB evokffl to tjy the little vagrant seemed like ercchng 
II steiuii-engiiie of 500 horse power to kill a mouse.” Nine 
mouths after tills he was t^aiu tried and transported. “ The 
country mi this uecasioff incurred probably aii obligation 
of -100/. ur400f. Uiyidreds of pounds to punish crime I Five 
(Hiiuids rightly laid out at Unit would, most likely, have pre-’ 
vented its commission. ^The posriblc.min of a boy, bo<^ aud 
soul, is of a different and more impressive character.’’ 

To allow what has been done in tlie difficult task of reehum- 
ing the juvenile delinquent, I shall quote irotii tli* Sejxirts 
of the New York .Society for the Reformation of Juvenile 
Delinquents, the following gratifying fact:—"The whole 
number received into the Bmiige from the 1st day of J^ 
nnaty, 1836, the date of commencing its operations, to the 
let auy of January, 1840, was 31M; via. 3220 hoys, and 897 
girls; and the number of both sexes hound out as apprentices 
dnring aforesaid period woi 3817.” Tho next sentence la 
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Ten important ihrwintr how eneatul it m that fhe* woih of 
imrm ahonld be Iwtron urwlf jwtb "That thojr (the mana 
1 ^} bate brut diuppoiiited in thor emctatumi Igra &w of 
tiion who have been sent ont aa lefornmd, ongbt by no means 
to lesson the fiur finne of the institution, mpcetally wlum the 
eh uactur and $gf of some of tiie sutnoets are oonsiaiTed llie 
fiilurcs we hatre to lament are but 10 % and in most cases aro 

tome who have armed at an age bordering on manhood or 

womsnliood, whoae onl propenaitiea are often too flimly fin d to 

beremov^” IndnatnalKhoole aieaanoTettr tbetat Aber 
dean havug been fbonded m October, 1641, by sheriff Wateoii 
“ Itm intaadcdforfheedncabonail and industry training of bote 
flam 8 to 11 yearn of age llmparbee admitted are of the viffy 
klow^ tbiaa» tic thoee who usually prowl about our streets 
nagging and ataabng They me edn^ilM and fed at tbeexpense 
of the aimoid fluids their labour flir a few hours a day being 
aoeepted arp^meut, tin. woih^ honem, is not so much loaktd 
to as a seuree iff Mjaiary income^ aa a means of cuUivatinfi 
The hoynlodgo with their parents dainiigthi ni^t while those 
who have no homes are leeoivedioto the House of Sefo^” Intj 
18KI a giiV aohoid was opened, which has,been attenoed with 
nuihed tueecss r 

lite nsnal order of s'heid procedun » as follows —" fhe 
stlraol assembles at seven o’clbcL a K, and tbe ehildrm receivo 
letagiona mstmition, have tbmr attention direetod to tin ek 
ments of geograpb}, and tl^ more striking fitrls of livlural lus 
tors, tiD nine o’uim On two moruings of eieb wed. an honr 
IS deviM to instmefion m vouil music From nine to (in 
o'doefc ther get breakfast at the Uousc of Bk fust of pomdgt and 
milk At ten o’cloidi tbrv raturn to tin school ind are eii| 
pleyed in difflseiit sorts of work till two o dink i m Iiom fno 
till three tiuy dine usually on broth, beif, and bii id, iieca 
sioaallT on potutoei tonp, hode’e pod^, etr Irom. thi i till 
four tM(y cither srurk hithin''doars or, if the weatlnr ptrmrs, 
an employed in tbe gardens partly in rerroation From four 
tif seven ru they are instruiUff in reading wiituig, and 
arithmstie, at seven tbi'vretuiii ti the Hon eofKifuge nt 
capper (seme is brtak^nst), and arc dismissed to tin u hbmts fur 
the niglit ^ eight o’clock A halt holiday is illnwed on S itur 
Aiy On Iwinmy tlie srholara ass-mble at half p ist tight a m , 
get breakfiat at uine,aticiid puUic woisbip lu uit liousi duiing 
the IbrenooD, and after dinner ntum homo, to enablt tbim, if 
ao disposed, to attend eburtli with thiir relations At five 
otdod r K tlmy meet agiin in school, and are eakchund get 
supper at seven, mid are disniisied, as on oth r days 
The£;< of sunmnttndcnte is about 60f a year, and (hi 
c^itnsctrbMdM fond and rent, about dOf j making attogethcr 
abmtiOw uyrar,exdusivc of the evpenitof food, which latUi 
ts about Sff perdav for each child, or about 4/ 10s per annum 
Ikom this has, however, te he dednotod the profits of the cbil 
dren’s lohonn which have hithc ito beeu about Iff'per head per 
djy Tbe dhmf lands of emploirment an net-makuig, picking 
oakum, hair, serain, and gardening " . 

SueoaM has ottered thia noble effort, not only has the evil 
iff juvenile aendiiity tresed m Aberdeen, bnt juvenile ddiu 
yuency also hMreedved a very great ihedi • lltfiunvs 

He BAninTgh JCwfidaeff is one of the 

nj^sort Ituaainffltiitiimsetohfootlrythe 

lAenesidnitnff Sdnematth./he Vue rnsident, a 
Coaeh Fainter, the 'f i eee wft r , a M a ohni e-Maker, the Secretary, 
a l^neOfoandHr, fhe Comanttee eonmats of a Bookbuder, a 
Ck»,nFlnmiber, etc In tihnir wospeotaa,jUiey auy — 

A fow Ppentevree, denrone of adding another to the many 
uents of moral, sooud, and inteUeotnol improrement^ nsidvjm 
mmstlves into n bocte under the derngnabon of " Tup Emu 
Bunoa UacHimes* IxsTixiTnoii ” 

Tbe Comnuttoe of thm infiuit Sqmety, mpresentmg a Fro* 
qpietns iffitt olgeets to their indusmni bret1uen,fiegl tlmt they 
have more cansL for gratalation than apokigy 
The se ho ol m a s tor is tndy alooad / the working dosses an 
molnldy ehakuig off the ignorance, engeadued e^hy of ages, 
•pd, mumeted with hdpe, and sustuned by eelflreluinee, on 
■Inirhgg the oiandard iff progress in every town and vdlap in 
tho nijufo * 

It ii tnMntiTlfy demanded of ns, that the woiiiag men of 
inhilletfinaT Jhibahu^ shall not lag hthmd in the tnanh of 

has done mneh for ns edni»tiong%, 
gntitaide nw^n mnandt that we shonld demonstrate to onr 
aaestal benofimtara bnt non eneealfy to e«rwfow, tiut wccaa 
do mnek/w oondoei ° « 


We wish to pnve that phdaaihnipwts have not labonred in 
vain to elevate the workman, and that one of the most glonoos 
lessons the^ have taught him is sdf rdianee • 

It is antiupatod that theHleohamcs’ will nltanately become to 
tlie oi^tive dosses what the I’bdosophioal Institution m to the 
wealniier portion of our iitirena As its eueigiet and resounes 
become todopid, its sphere will cominLuaniwtily eatend, until 
evil} strtnm of auence and htetatuie ahall become, through it^ 
tnhtttanea to the great tide of human progiess 
Ihere is an impulse in the gnat heart of hoauuuty at present 
uumatiiig and harry ng on ^ masaea They nn shouting in 
die wddeimw to tlie prophets of ptogiou, “Frepareyo tiio 
way” They cry, “We ar coming, all tiut w< nquiro u 
direction, ” and men so niiimnted will not long lack tho means 
of lighting die luiipof intcllectnal life 
Ihmr termi afe, for n quarter of twdve wteks, 1« , for a 
full year, 4t 4ff Mentoers ari pnnleged to odmil one friend, 
and Xoffior are eiMtioUj Amed to be meenU They propose 
to do all that siirb in titntions Can do for the people and will 
thankftilly receive don iliona of hoiils Bravo’ Working Min 
of Ldiobnrgh' you an iiroving all that we said last week of 
the Fiople, and iVopli s (ollrgcs lilt ns hqar mon about yon, 
-mdtho whole public shvll 1 ear it, and be snn oUierswiIl follow 
your example We have seldom nid so doquenl and truly 
noble a romposition, vi tlie Inliodnetoiy Addrew of die Fn 1 
dont, lubn tome a working ailvenmitb the senbnants on 
women we sliidltikr the vorv find opporimuty iff making known 
to thi leaden of this iloiirnal Ihe whole address is a briUi int 
proof of wbat idiiciition is doing for tin people 

J h~I»dome tteonahoH —We are glad to Icnm that tliia 
AMociitiou lommencesdu ^en kiai the from debts and pro 
puHs now to devolcsits funds to thi purchase of a luiusc and 
grounds for its business purposes and also to be iqiin fur other 
publu piuposis till profttstlicnie aeeruing to be pirdy ilevotid < 
to its mamt 1111 mee, md partly (0 a law fund for nssertmg the 
right of I ad wlurevir needed Ihe Asaoiution now meets at 
thi great lomn of the Pm rrteXivaf Circus Street, blew Bond, 
wbire a public ineetiog for disenssiim tv held caih Ihunday 
evening Hfleriight oiioek admission file Th Assoeintion 
popims also to engigelieturerstu advocsitc its views, niicgnrds 
kupingapea piths pul hr places and otlier olqccts lonnected 
witutlic^uerdheilth vnd eottviiiKiue 

Tir ffi Ml aont a id the Jmeneaii jtre/mltrr ajauitt eolom — 
Wi leUrn liy an Amenoan psper dipt imr v lined flaendi the 
ITnteliinvons have laxn singing in lliiladelpliw, and m this 
lity ofBilhnmFennhtve belli funnuUrdby tne mnyor to give 
up tte ir room nnd le »i tbi pin e, ueeausr tkn/ outraged publu 
opiatoo, bv singiqg Anti Slaveiy songs, and persisted against all 
remnnstranoe in admitting peopte of eokmr to their concirts 
Wi honour their stcodfist pinun^ 

Httdame Laffargr~^e have to record another of those 
odionsinstinees of mflited romautiusm ai^ misdireeted wjra- 
mtliy and enthnsiasm which liivo so often disgrarrd the won 
du unring Tonsmns, nndin whiih great portions of the Enghsli 

E ubhe have so often token a cunspibnima part. Why ore we 
ooxidVntli the dugnsting nonsense ahoat tlie elegant offccta* 
tions and pampered vanity of this poisoning lady f 

^ ' CTimlrnti. ,mb 
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I’HYSIOLOGY FOR THE PBOrLB. 

J)\ WILUAH B. CABl’ENTEll, M.li. 


Tuk maiden with brown eyes and hair 
Came o'er the dewy meadows ; 

The nightinj^lcs were singing eicar. 

Among the evening shmtuws. • 

1 w,w and lieard her stepping free : 

She passed like sunshine o'er the ica; 

I saw she was the girl for me ! 

• 

Her skirts were lifted from the dew; 

Her boddiec fitted tightly ; 

Her plaitail hair, her apron blue, 

^ The night-lireeze wafted lightly.; 

* Her stoclungg wliite,^ wliite eouldbe ; 
Said I, that maiden fair to scc^ 

Is just the verj’ girl for me ! t 

t 

The brindled cowFher call obeyed. 

Came all the meadows thorough; ^ 

And as she niiyccd, said i, “ Sweet maid, 
God shield thee Irom all s.orrow !” 

She looked witli eyes so brijc^it and free: 
Said I, she is the girl for me: 

She shall my heart's beloved be ! 

• 

Her eyes they secmwl to answer “ Yes ; ” 

My hc^trwith dove was gushing; < 

And I eontrivi-d iiiy lips to press 
Upon h(!r warm "iioeR. blu.shing. 

That blushing cheek so frcsli to see ! ^ 

■Said I, this maiden, fair and fi-co, 

■She is the verj' girl for me ! 

c 

I helped her over hedge and stile, 

IVith frothy milk-pail laden; 

And sang to scare the goblins vile 
That might afl'right the maiden ; 

For now 'twos dark by bnsli aiftl tree; 

said I, “ maiden dear to me, « 
A^tthou my heart's beloved be ! ” 

—" AVhoroforo so late 1 " her mother cried. 
In wrath her daughter viewing. • 

“ Soft, gentle motlu^ !” 1 rcpliid, 

" Thy daughter I*c been wooing ! 

Give thy consent—then Idess'd anj we ! 
Sweet mother, give consent, for she 
Is willing my beloved toslic ! ” 

. Mimr Howitt. 
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A AVINTEIl PICTURE. 


voo. 


DAMPBiiss and gloom prevail; the air is still; 
With myriad crystal drops the hedge-rowHhora 
Gutters and dripswith silvery dew the lawn. 

I 'tempt not now the clond-ehvolopcd hill; 

Yet hMy clouds my valley-path surround. 

The wild fowl ertes upon the sedgy mere : 

I sea it Mot in motion, yet 1 tvmr 
Of splashing wings and trailing teet the sound. 

Gigantic seems each dim-di.seovercd thing_ 

The oiag—the hare and many-bnuiched tree— 
The rook that slowly sails p-ast on the wing— 
The stalking clown—the cattle on the lea. 

And human voices, sent I know not whencf. 

Ring through this veil of .°badow deep and tlciii'c. 


I.—iBIBOBBOIor.Y. 

The present age is pre-eminently disUuguislicd, not. 
only fur the advance which is being made in evciy 
department of Beience, but for the extension of the 
applications of scientific knowiedgo to the lienelit of 
mankind, through the useful Arts. Of this fact, every 
day's uxiicrieucc fumislics abundant evidence. Among 
the earliest of the gifts of modem science was the Stj-tim- 
fHt/ine. There are many yet living who ran rumcndiur ' 
the time wlicn the cvcr-cHuging winds, tlic precarious I 
flow of 1 he fulling stream, and the aceumulatcd power ! 
of toiling ixasls, constituted tlic only means of giving ; 
muliuutothc atones which ground^ their com, to the 
hammer which forged their iron, or to the mill which ! 
•smiu their thread. ,Jn those days, the power-loom and 
tlfe iirinting-machinc were not in existence > and even 
if they IkiiI been invented and iirouj^ht to ]>crfeetioii, 
they could nut liavc liven worked so ns to afl'ord { 
elulhiiig to the bodies, .md footl to the mittd.s, of tliu i 
millions which now profit by them, for waul of jidki r 
always to be had precisely infua it wiis wanted, and 
vlicrr it was wanted,—lialdc iiciUior to dvop like the |! 
wind, nor \u lie dried-up like the walcr-eour.se, and not |, 
requiring to be niaiutaiiied at tlic enormous exiieiise 
which the labour of .animals involves. Alike ruslrieled I 
were tlie means of transit oi»vraeartli iuid sea. The land ll 
traveller, lioivever urgent liis iii‘ed.s, could not attain 'j 
any greater r.ipidily tJian tlic .'iiecd of luii-scs lanild 
ali'ord ; and tlie mariner was obliged to trust Ids bark 
to the uneuiitrolled awl unaided force of tiie winds and 
waves, and was liable to l>o delnied by tlic calm, or to 
be driven from ids course liy adverse gides. ; 

Tlie goaeratiou*f)ot yet in its tlecKne lieJicld tlic ■ 
.ipplicatiou of steam to Utu pnuioscs of navigation; and 
we have seen in onr own ilay the extension of lids : 
wowlerfal power fruiii the rivwr-buat and coasting vessel, . 
to tile gigantic sliip destined to travcise the widest 
seas, and to qprry European eivilizalioii to the remotest ; 
shores.’ From about tlif stime |icriod may be datetl 
the introduction of the f/o.s .'(i/;i/i into our cities; and 
we wlio arc not sutlieienlly advanced in years to > 
remetiilicr tlial evciit, can only realize to ourselves tlie i 
condition of our streets when as yet gas was not, by ; 
transferring ourselves to some remote euuntry-town, I 
wlioi^ “ darkness visible” stilFrcmains nnilinndned liy 
the torch of science, reniindiug us tliul even the greatest | 
and most obvious impruvements need time uiid well- { 
direeletl laBonr for tlicir univen-al diil'ugiou. Tiic 
M-hooibuy, ncA yet emerged from his pupilage, icmeinbcrs 
lioif, in his earlier ycare, when os yet a solitarj' ItniluHiji 
gave,CTidenee to the world of vhat vnght In-, ho expended 
filing and weary day (or it might be iiiarc) in his balf- 
I yoaijy journeys, now accomplished in onc-fourt.h of the 
I time. And we are ourselves even now witnessing the 
extciu^oii of thift wondrous method of communication, 
realizing alike the fictions of Eastern tale, and the most 
enthusiastic dreams of the I'hilosopticr “ who hopes all 
things not iinpifcsililcwhich constitutes, perlinps, the 
I most remarkaiile of all tho gifts wideh scienoe luis yet 


' (1) The visit of Her Majeatj’s«tciun sliip, Vlilogrtlion, to the 
const of Borneii, in 18*8, to eo-opiT«tc with Mr. Urouke in hti 
enliglitoned nttompls to improve tlie coiiilitioii of that rcmiirk- 
tthli< island, by tlic siippressiim of (n'rary, ami the snhstifutiau of 
figricultiiral niid coiiinicrciHl pursuits, may be rrgnnied ns no 
iminiportnnt ero in the histoiy of mankind; leing,ttawe In-lieie, 
the iirat npeasiun on wideh ii slisim-sliip has been eiiiplnyed for 
;.nn.v oilier purpose than ciinimcixv oi warfare. 
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mado to the human race, and one whose influence upon 
their wcl&rc it is impossible yet even faintly’ to shadow 
forth. The JSlectrie Tekqrapli —which may link together 
the remotest comers, not merely of a kingdom, but of 
a continent—which may bring India and China into 
“ speaking distance " of London and Paris—and vvhich 
maij even he made to bridge over the ocean that sepa¬ 
rates the Old World from the New—is but owe applica¬ 
tion of a powerful agent, whose existence is co-extensivo 
with that of matter itself, and whose applications to (lie 
arts oflifc, rapidly as they are oven now being developed, 
are probably as yet completely in their infancy. 

Now it is to he observed, that the powers thus 
developed by the aid of science liave cisaitod new; 
methods in every dc]iartiucnt of lllo arts into which 
they have been introduced l anil so well aware are the 
intelligcut artuKUi and the inanufacturerof (hcirtlepeu- 
deaee upon men of science for the continued iniprovc- 
uieiit of their operations, that Pliynies and Ciiciuistry 
(the branches of knowledge whicli embrace the proper¬ 
ties of .all material objoets not alive) are now pursued 
with avidity by many, who intond^o devote thcniselocs 
exclmivcly to th*ir practical application!!, leaving it fo 
others to grapple with those higher questions oi whieli 
the philosophy of iliuse seienccs is^iadc up. 

No one, wo suptMjsl, would now he foolh.anly enough 
to dispute the immeuse advantages which wc derive 
from the sleain-cugiue, the gas-lamp, the rnilwny, ami 
I ho electric telegraph; for these ad^oiilaeji'S arc self- 
evident, and eonimamliug enough to hear down all oppo 
sitinu, except in eases where jHirsonal iiilcrest is 
sn|iposcd to be directly itivolved. Ihit oacli of these 
iiicenl.ioiis lias l>ecu i'tM.sle<l in its e.ar].v stage liy a 
powerful phalan.v of ohji'clors : who have urged, first, 
iliat the iuv^mtiuu is impracticalilc: and, secondly, 
(when driven from that ground) (liat it is useless, because 
iiicitpablu of being pioiituhly carried out im a large 
scale. A short e.xpcricno;, liowevcr, was sumeiunt to 
demoustrafe the futility of all snekmpposition ; and wo 
can^now only woinler (liat w.as e\or otlbrod. ^Tlio 
great secret of the iiuivSfsal appvoeiiifion of these gills, 
lies ill the ohvioiis and XKlJpahle lieneiits wi! derive from 
them; ami in the utter iuipossihility of ohtuiuiiig the 
same results by any other mciiiis whatever. 

Hut tlicro .ar.-' other tli'p.irtim;nts of Science whose 
progress lias been more gratliial, though not less 
certain; and whose ajipUealiility to the benefit of 
mankind is fully as iniiiortant, tbniigb, at lirst siglil, 
less sure iinil aiqurent. Tliis is particularly the case 
witli the KcieneS of I’liysinlogy; which, in its most 
extended sen.se (and it is in this sense that vc shall 
use tlie term) emitniecsaU tiiepiicuomena nlteudillg the 
devcloinnent .and growtli of living beings of oveiy 
deseriiitien, liic maiiilon.-inec of their lieatllMum^activity, 
their lialiility to disease tmd decay, atid tlieir final 
death and duconiposilioii. Numhurles.s as arc the iqipli- 
calions to the welfare uf^iaiikind, of wliieli the ascur- 
taiued prineiples of this science arc e.'i|)ahle, thhy are 
very slow in making their way to puldie cstiuuitiuTi; 
the prejudices whicli deny, and the indolcnec -S'liieh 
slights'l heir value, being not easily •overeome by an 
appeal to the recognized benefits derived frofti their 
introduction, even when these Iieuefits are the most 
ohvioiis. Take, for example, the case of vaccination, 
Hy the persevering ^researehes of .loiihor it was cstaii- 
lishcd iw a scientific tnitli, that the proiiagation of tlie 
Cow-pox to the human race was suffieiuiil to render 
comparatively mild, if iml totally to extiuguisb, the 
terrible pestilence whieu brought death, blindness, 
or disfigarcmciit, to a large proportion of the ehildrcti 
aimually bom in almost every civilized country.* Yet 

{1) Ity the recent intiuirics of Jlr.Cohy, it liiw liccn ascertained 
that llio 1iarnili!!» cou-pu\ js iii rciility tlic liriilcnt Mriall-iiox 
reudenal iuiiucent by pasiJug (liruugh (lie system of tlie row. , 


this discotery was received with every kind of opposition, 
and even of abuse, from the educated classes; and 
naurally found hut little lavonr witli those whoso low 
degree of general enlightenment still less prepared 
tliom fora dopartnro from their previous usages. When 
attempts wore made to raise the popular ciy against 
cuw-|>ox as a heasU;/ disease; and wlicn tho teachers of 
religion dunonneed tho vengeance of tho Almighty 
upon those who impiously endeavoured to interfere with 
: Ills dealings, liy destroying tho scourge whieh He saw 
'■ fit. lo emtiloy as 11 is instrument of punishment; it is 
' not wonderful that the public mind should he slow to 
' he convinced of the proson’ativo cflicacy of vaccination, 
i and even when eoiivinecil, should hcsittite in freely 
j taking advantage of it. And tlie public incredulity 
I seameil further warranted by this eifcumstance; that 
' c^s oeeurrod svciydiero and lhcru,inj^’hieh vaccination 
' ijRimcd to Ihil, cither pa];tially or comiilctoly, In im¬ 
parting its prouused proUction. it'ueli etiscs have 
I eoutiftiicd to present theiimeivcs from time to time ; in 
' some of them, the cause of failure has heoii clearly 
j attriliutable to the imperfcclinn of the vaccination ; 
whilst, in (>yier-', no such exidauation has seemed adinis- 
I siblc, and the attack of suiall-pex in its severer fomi 
1 must 1)0 laiil to tho aecouul of some peculiar state of 
I eoiistitutioii in tho individual, whieh is about the same 
' .asasaying, that wc know nothing of Ihe eauso of it. 

1 Notwithstanding, lionover, those ocrosional failures, 

: (lie fact of the i/M/i'yv)/ prolcetjug power f)f vaccination 
leranisl small-pox is now loo woll es^iisiied upon tho 
hrolH flasis of universal oxpcileiico, to admit of IJliing 
gai.-isaid iiy any one no^leiiced round witli an impene¬ 
trable wall of m-pjudice or ignorance; and the traces flf 
the foeli»igs With' wliich it Was fo.-merly regarded arc 
only now oecte.ioiially to bo encoiiulercil amongst a 
few old women, whose minds loii'c remained in pre¬ 
cisely the condition in which they were some fifty 
years ago, neither steam, gas, railways, nor tlie cleciric 
iclegraph, liaiiug ilistiii-hcd their convietiou of the 
impo'j.ihility of a change for tho better, 

Wc have' a-IvAlcd to this Mihjeef -now generally 
el.issed auai«ng the Oysoiii-ti (so simxile r.otljadtcr-ufz 
course an idea is it that our children slioulfrue vacci¬ 
nated)—heeaiise we may learn a I ’osl, jmp'irianl lesson 
fiom it in regard to tho rsecpliun of oiher impirovc- 
nients, which the sciontifie jihysioUgist iioints out as 
conducive to the welfare oj mankind. And this more 
esjiocially, hi.ausc in the majority of tases these im- 
jirovcmcnls do not involve the suhstitntion of new 
methods for old on. s; hut retniire merely a small amount 
of alteration, anil in soJhe eases a change so slight, that 



trusted the jiowcr *of the prophet to cure him of his 
lexirosv, but hccausc lie deemed the iiicAod too slmido 
and linoslcnttilious. Now, those who possess much 
experience of human nature well hnow, that Naamans 
fetdingfl on this igiint wonhl find an echo in the hearts 
of ninety nine out of every hundred pcoiilo of the 
present day; and that the more slight the alteration 
required for the most imjiortant practical l^neht, the 
loss elianef has it of licing generally adopted; until its 
elfects are so cliiions that conviction can no longer ho 
resisted. And even wieii Uio reason admits all that i.s 
urged, the tyranny of habit and of indolence is such, 
that tlie old'conrso is still pmnmed ; ami tiio enlight¬ 
ened philanthropist, vjio has spent his tim* an* Jaliour 
in endeavouring to liencfit his humlder hretlircii, finds 
Ui.at his time and labour have he'cn hcslowed almost m 

If we look .around, with the advantage of hiil a very 
small amount of knowledge as to the conditions on 
which the prcservaiion of health and tlie piolongL-tiou 
of life are dependent, wo arts at ouve slruik wiHi llic 
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Httcr neglect of those conditions which is*preTaIcni 
among the masses of the people, and the contiunal dis¬ 
regard to thorn which is manifested by many whose 
example onght to be the means of directing general 
allcntiou to their importance. In. fact, it would almost 
seam os if tho bodies of men in general were supposed 
' to be o-s invulnerable as that of Achillea;—to be uoces- 
sarily subject, from their inherent constitution, to a 
certain mca'urc of disease which no forcsighted pru¬ 
dence could avoid, and to be liable to death at a certain 
period, which no art could defer; tho only adverse 
circumstancea to_ which they are liable being some 
unlooked-for accident, or some epidemic disorder, 
which -may carry them off Imfore their allotted time, 
like the poisoned arrow which caused the death of the 
hero by ^nctra^ng his unprotected liocl. We do not 
moan that any norsons possessing wmin^u senso woUd 
confers their iHmef in sueh ^ doctrine; aild we may\e 
told that the very existence of the jncdical profession, 
and the eagerness with wliieh their assistance is simgLl 
when ilIne.sK attacks tho frame, give a practical denial 
to the idoo of its prevaftnoo. lint we assert that man¬ 
kind in general, in their every-day life, aft na if this 
tvas their belief; tlicrsimplcst precautions being nog- 
leotod, the; liest-asttertaincil law.s being defi^, the 
most constant warnings being upuoticed. We liavc 
heard it stated by those who have had much experience 
in tho great works of various kinds iucidenlal to the 
developmcut'-of the railway sj’stcm, that nine-tenths of 
the accidents wjjieh have occurred during their con- 
Btrilction have be^h faiily attributable to the &t^ess- 
ncss and foolhardiness of tlm, labourers. One most 
ctriklng example of this occurred on llie Bristol and 
Gloucester line. An expionion of guupouricr took 
place near the Wiekwar tunnel, by which several 
persons were fcillc l; and it came out, in th® snh.se- 
quent inanest, that for scvcrol weeks tliis stock of 
gunpowder had been kept in a leathern bag, in the 
bladcsmith's workshop, which was at last blown to 
pieces by its ignition by a spark from his anvil! Now 
there can be few who would not couJomn os not only 
mosUglMnwl, but also mos' culiudilc, the conduct of tho-se 
who first'placed it there, and sub.«cqucnily allowed it 
to remain, in the confidence (a,s it w'onld scorn) that, 
bceanse no accident had happened, it might l>o con¬ 
sidered safe; in fact, we should with dilfienUy find 
w'oivls to express our sense^f su<*h a preeoeding, svUich 
can scarcely be surpassed liy the abtunlitics of Mahom- 
medan fatalism. And yet, threugli tho ignorance of 
some, and the callous nogligoncc of othens who arc 
better informctl, the masses of o«r population arc living 
under cux-umstanccs in wliich nerioug injury to health 
and a considorabie rcKlnetion in tlic length of life, arc 
as^ much to bo R»illcii>i^-d sis the* fatal dxpioslon at 
nickwar; and tho.se wmo countdn.anco the present 
system, with a knowledge of its evils, or who simply 
withhold their assistance from the endeavour to eradi¬ 
cate them, appear to us to ho incurring nearly the same 
radpability with those who there knowingly and vobm- 
tarily exposed a niimlier of tlieir foilow-creaturcs to tho 
imminent risk of loss of life or limb, 

Tf wo sack to know why sn^ ignorance and careless- 
ncss prevail, wc shall have to search pretty deeply for 
the causes. One of the most obvious is tho almost entire 
exclusion of instnieMon with regard to tho bodily con- 
ratution of man, and the means of preserving health,' 
mm our systems of education, Imtli for rich and poor. 
One wnldAavc thought that soph knowledge would he 
that most MSerly sought, and most readily communi¬ 
st^ Until of lato years, however, it has been con¬ 
fined to a few; and those few were by no means aware 
of its practieal importance. The scienUfic physiolo^t 
could discourse learnedly of tho nature of respiration • 
he could toll .hew many guhlc feet of air pq^r day are 
required for this process; and he could ^ow that 


speedy death is the result of ita suspension. Bat he 
could not have ventured to assert that, which sad 
experience proves to be the truth—^that a taint in the 
air wo habitually breathe, so slight os to pass unnotioed 
when habit has innred us to it, is tho sure foundation 
of disease, and certainly leads to tho loss of many 
years, not merely of health, but of life. Such slatc- 
ments would not have been jostilicd by the results of 
single experiments conducted in the laboratoiy; and 
if put forth as scientific facts, tlicy would have been 
treated with that incredulity which commonly attends 
tho proclamation of disagreeable truths; the direct 
negative being supposed to be proved by the numerous 
cases always producible of individuals living in health, 
and attaining longevity, in tho voiy circumstances 
which are represented as so pernicious. But they are 
now capable of being osfcblishod by the melancholy 
results of those experiments, which have been long 
going on upon a grand scale in our largo towns; 
seeming as if they had been dcviswl for the express 
purpose of a-Hcertaining, how muck impurity may bo 
introduced into the air breathed by liuman beings 
without immediately destroying life, what is the 
smallest amount of food upon which their existence 
may be prolonged, what degree of cold and nakedness 
nuay be borne, and, in short, how far the vitality of tlie 
human body can resist the destructive influence of tho 
continued deprivation of ail that is needed for .its phy¬ 
sical wanta. “ I 

it is to recent Statistical inquiries that wc arc ! 
indebted for tho proof of what the Physiologist could j 
before have ouly surmised as a probable result of tho 
continued operation of snuh'erif influences. And the j 
scientific man, therefore, ban now a right In come before 
lii.s icsB-instrnctcd fellows, with tiic boldness inspired 
by thorough conviction, and tho canic-stficss resulting 
from tho deep feel lug of the vast importance of Uic 
trnths i^faich he has to enunciate. He has to show 
them that the Creator has given to tho^hody a certain 
constitution; that nu has mado it to consist of uumc- 
rou.+parts, each having tvS ap^opriato oiliec; that the 
mutual working-together of these parts is essential to 
the well-being of tho whole, %nd that any disturbance 
in the actions of any one mnst necessarily influence the 
rest. Tho pLysioiugist has fiirthcr to show that the 
first development aud the continued maintenance of 
the body arc entirely dc)iendcut upon the influence '| 
which it derives from certain external agents, sneh as {,' 
heat, light, and electricity; upon the materials which \ 
it draws from the various articles used as food; and J 
upon tho constant removal of tjie products of its waste ;| 
or doaay, which should ho carried off by the atmosphere, i | 
or discharged by tho w.iter, of which a free and copious !| 
supply are „alike requisite for tho maintenance of ! 
hcmlh. *He ^y go further, and show how a beneficent i 
Creator has placed tlie being whose exislcncd depends I 
upon all those conditions, in a world adapted in every j 
partieular to afford tlicm; l/et bow the ignorance and | 
perverseness of Man has caused him to'run counter to 
the .-pungemonts of Providence, and to violate in cvciy j 
particular tho cqpditions which have been assigned, for ' 
good and wise purposes, as tho law of his physical 
licing. Nor will it bo beyond his province to point 
out tlie intimatq connexion between mind and bo^; to 
fhow how physical depression is intimately olliod with 
mental ami moral degradation: and to rail upon those 
who aim at tiio development of all tho higher and 
nobler powers of their race, to give their first attention 
to tho spread of that knowlftigo or the Constitution of 
Alan whiuh mnst be at the foundation of every effort 
for Uie impToroment of the masses of civilixed society. 
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THE PHILANTHROPIC ASSASSIN; 

Being a NarrtUim qf the taiTacyrdiiMry haJlueimtion 
Hf OoTTiTKD EisnAtTKB, alioB Raovi. Cboo, a native 
^ Town; carefully (Attracted frtm the Kechtsfilllo o/' 
the Law Courte of Wittenberg,_ and compared with 
the Report made by tite Committee Savana to the 
Fren^ Academy of Sciencea. 

■ sr B. n. noBKB. 


tt in our srini-luiTlMrons Code of lean tliat aielet Reroea of 
votgar fetooa, by exeiUng tlie imagin^ion, and calling fortli 
syinpHtliy and pity for n pm>r wretch nimnt to bwomo the prin- 
cijial pcrfornicr in a pubbe Strangling Slnnr. Tlir Law, ib the 
Nen^iitr dramatint; the Bcnirom, ia the stage; the whoie mixed 
pnhlie, is tlie nndicnce; and “ the moral” is, in ils most exten* 
nivo influence, that there is sumetliing great in ii man who is 
Imngcd.—B. II. H. • 

• • 

Ih the neighbourhood of Puy St. Osticn, a amall 
I obscure town of Languedoc, a murder was committed 
about nine years since upon a labouring man, named 
Jacques Moulin, off ho was returning homeward from 
his work. He was kiilud by a shot from the rood-side, 
the ballct.possing quite through his body. He had a 
litlic money about him, aud an old sil^r medal or 
decoration, both of which were fouifd upon his person, 
and there was no appearance of any attempt haring 
been mode to rob Itim ^ so that the private malice of 
B >me unknown ’enemy seemed to bo the only cause to 
which his murder could Itc attributed. Jacques Moulin, 
however, was well known to be a most peaceful and 
inotfensiveman, who was generally indeed considered 
to be of rather an imbecile character, and not at all 
likely to provoke the hostility of any one. ft was more 
Iirobablc, therefore, that he was ^hot, by mistake, for 
somebody else. Hut whatever the motive of the assassin, 
he Imd micccssfiilly cflbctcc^hiB escape. An olft man, 
with a wooden leg, wlm had formerly been a soldier, 
and served in Italy vauSsr Napoleon, was witness of the 
sanguinary occurrence. Ho said he was seated on a 
bank, near the entrance of the town, Ixisting himself; 
there was a hedge close behind him, and a ball had 
l>cen fired right through tins hedge. Deceased cried 
out, “Oh, mon Lien, jiourgiioiT and imstantly fell. 
This was all witness know of the matter. Ho got 
np as fast as Ik could, when ho saw the man fall in the 
mad. Mid looked over the hedge, and in all directions, 
thinking ho should see the assassin making ofip but be 
could not obtain tbe least glimpse of him. Hcing 
unable to lift the body out of the roa<l,abo lat himself 
down ^ain, to watch it till somebody sasscR that way. 
Two labourers shortly appeared, to whom be /elated 
what had happened. The police exerted thomseivcs, 
hut could obtain no dTue to the discovery of the mur¬ 
derer. The unfortunate man was buried, and the *Bair 
soon lost its interest. • 

Three weeks afterwards, as Auguete Vivier, a manu- 
Wtnrer of artificial flowers, was on the road from St. 
Qori’aise' to Clermont, he stopped at a little aubergo 
on the way-side, to obtain some retjoshment. He had 
Bcareoly sat there ten minutes, when he was shot. The 
report sounded quite close to the aubeigc. Several 
jx^ple instantly ran out, and found Auguste Vivier 
lying with his &ce upon the ground, having fallen 
wrwMds from the heilbh upon which ho was sitting. 
They lifted him np, and ftmnd he was quite dead. By 
a strani^ coincidence, the only witness was the same 
♦ ** wooden leg, who, being on his way 

to St. Qervaiso, had stopped thei'e for somo refreshment. 
Me statod that deceased imd himself were ritting on 


opposite benches; that there was a garden paling close 
behind deceased's back, and two elder trees, the boughs 
of which extended nearly over both their beads ; that 
somebody bad fired a gun ftom behind the garden 
paling; aud tlml deceased immediately fell forwards, 
with his face upon the ground. Witness saw the 
smoko coming out of tho middle of bis back; could not 
say for certain, if it was a gun or a pistol; thought^ 
from the report, that it must be a largo gun—a gun of 
tbo kind us^l to kill wild-fowl. He was too infirm to 
pursue tbe perpetrator of tbo deed; and all he could 
Of on seeing tbe man fall, was to call out for help. 

But who was the assassin 1 and by wbat means had he 
effwsted his escape 1 Auguste Vivier had had a violent 
altercation, somo time previously, with a gardener of 
Clermont, on tho merit of their respectivo vocations, in 
which deceased had come off victor, aud bestowed 
various epit\;cts qf contempt upon iiis omonent, as a 
In ere diggar of earth and sower of seAls. The gardener 
was immediately/rrested'and a meet rigid investigation 
■wasa instituted. Nothing, however,’ could be proved 
against him, and be was acquitteih 

This occurrence liecame She subject of much dis- 
enssion tor many leagues round, and was only just 
Iicginiiing to pas.-i away, wbcij a third murder, under 
equally mysterious circumstances, was committed in 
the ncighiiouring province of Guicnnc. A silversmith of 
J,ao.<iai)nc wassbot while amusing iiimsclf with angling 
in a little boat on tbe Garonne. Ho was alone in the 
boat at tlic time; and tlie only witnesa of the murder 
was the same old soldier with the wooden leg, who was 
siltidjg upon the bank, reading, wbtJthe sliot wavfircd. 
Tile deceased himscll'made this statement before be 
died. He did not Ins *ltis senses on receiving ibc slmt ; 
licl, pacssiug one hand to iiis side, looked ail round Tor 
the axsossin; but lie could sec no one except an old 
mon/ipon tbo river's bank, who was reading a book. 

I'lKin such very su-^picious eircumstancor, rendered 
trebly so l)y the previous murders, the oid soldier was, 
of course, arrested. His person was immediately sub¬ 
jected to the most rigid search. Notliing was found 
upon him but ■ 1>ouk, a tobacco pouch, two francs, aud 
five con^uics. Ho gave hi;, name Amande Qiraud; 
descriljea himself as having served in thc4Ri^aignf^of 
Italy and Austria, in 1805; that he was insult's 
division, whoso life he had saved at tho battle of Auster- 
iitx, upon srbich occasion he bad lost bis right leg, and 
boil received a pension from Mnrsbal Souit over since; 
tliat he had married lafis in life; that his wife was, 
dead; .ind that be was now on bis way to Bourdcanx, 
to see his little son, who was at school tborc. He 
stated himself to be in the sixtieib year of iiis ogc. Ho 
was a meagre,,wealbcr-bcatcii man, with a sallow com¬ 
plexion, and "a tlioughtful expression of countenance, 
lie had feccived some education,Mid appeared to have 
naturally apliildSophic turn of mind; as, indeed, toe 
book found upon him would seem to iudirate, which 
was the translation of an Englisli woto by an auUior of • 
the highest ranR in statistical calculations. Application 
iras matlc to Marshal Boult, who corroborated too state¬ 
ment of Amantlc Girand ; adding tliat bo bad been a 
brave and honest soldier, and tho galiant Marshal 
believed him to bo qu^to incapable of any acts of base¬ 
ness oitniyslcr)'. Inquiries were also mode by tho 
geus-d'ar|acrio of Bourdcanx concerning the little son 
of Amende Giraud,* though for some time without 
effect, as no boy of that name wqp to he found at any of 
the sdiools. A boy, however, of that name bad been 
for a short time ntpne of the pauper sqhool#, and was 
eventually traced to a little disreputable shop in toe 
suburbs, where he filled the post of shoo-black and 
errand-boy. Tho old soldier was informed of this 
circumstimee, at which ho was vciy much shocked. 
Nothing criminal, however, could bo proved against 
him j ho was according^ set at liberty, and a few 
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francs were awarded him hy the Coui't, to enable him 
to pursue Ills way comfortably to Bonrdcanx. « 

On the loth of August, lb36, an English family, 
named Stewart, arrived at the principal hotel of Godes- 
berg, oil the Bhine, bringing with thorn a PruKiian 
valet and an English lady's maid. Between this valet 
and the lady's maid there had been a loro affair, and a 
,ni,arruage been contompbated. Reucntly, howev'er, 
the young woman, having made some discoveries in Uic 
character of the valet whiuh were not at all to her 
mind, bad broken oil' the match. On the evening of 


their arrival at (lodesberg, they were seen miking 
together on the long, straight road, with apple trScs 
growing on each side, wiiich leads to Bolaud^ck. 
About half-past uino o'clock, or a c[uarter to ten, the 
valet returned alone, looking very pale. He said he 
knew nothing of Jane Simpson. Tlic family of 




I 


her absence. Xeft moriiiug, about daylirealt, her bod 
was dkeovered near the foot 6f one of the apple trees.' 
There vas the mark of a bullet woimd'in her right (Ide. 
She appeared to have been dead some hours. Sci cral 


wounded iicr maid in tho arm. Mr. Stewart, bis son, 
and a gentleman who was of the party, immediately 
proceeded to search the bushes and woods in all di> 
roclions. It was without effeci; and they were about 
to return to tho carriage, when the dog made a sudden 
dart ronlfd a comer of tho thicket below, and continued 
to bark at something he had discovered. Mr. Stewart 
and the others hurri^Jo the spot; but the solo object 
of the dog’s excitement was merely an old man with a 
wooden leg, who was sitting under a tree, reading a 
Iiook. He looked up calmly as they appeared, and 
smiled at the dug’s cuntinned barking. The old man 
said he had seen nobody. Finding no s^n or trace of 
the misci’cant, Mr. Stewart was about to return; on 
second thoughts, however, they desired the man to 
.accompany them, as perhaps he might know more 
than ho chose to communicate. Ho rose and followed 


them withunt hesitation. ^In ofliccr of the police was 
passing jnst as they reached the high road; and the 
diabolical attempt having been communicated to him, 
he appeared to consider tlic n.atnrc of*the circumstance 
required that he should take the old man into custody 


articles of jewellery, and* a little money, wore found 
upon her. She had not been robbed. The valet was 
arrested, and tried fur t];ie murder. He endeavoured to 
trump up a story about Jane Simpson asking him to 
throw a large stone up into one of the trees on the 
road-side; that lie luil in vain assured her the ajiplcs 
were of a wild kind, (jiiite unfit to cat; that she had 
made him look.for stones to throw np; and tiiat, while 
be was thus occupied at ii littic distance, a shot had 
been Crod from one uf tho liclds ])cyoud the treestkat 
he saw Jane Simpson fall, .and fearing he .should lie 
nqguscd of her murder, he had nl.vdc the bc.-t of his way 
back. Tile elTjct ol this preposterous story, as ;;u:iy bo 
supposed, iiad tiio worst inlliicncc upon flic mind i of 
his judge.-!. Appearances were too strong .against^ him: 
he wa.s found guilty, and cxcentcd .at Cologne, August 
27th, in tho iiresoneo of an iinmense eoneoursn of 
people, among whom wore a groat many of the English 
residents and visitors. 


for c.\amination. , 

The name of the man was Qottlicb^inhaltcr, He 
had served in tlic German campaign of 1312 and 1313 ; 
and liad lost his leg at the liattic of licipzic. He 
showed a paper, written liy a non-eemmissionod officer, 
to this cITiict. This olfiner was long since dead. Gott- 
lieb Einhaitcr maintained himself by attending fairs 
and markets, where lie made liimscif useful as an 
accountant and calculator. Ho was found to write 
pretty well, and possessed some knowledge of figures. 
He had a ciever, sulf-tangbl- method of making calcula¬ 
tions. TIio book found in h'ls "poa-icssion aptieared to 
iudicalc a certain pleasure in muncrical estimates, with 
which it abounded. It w»w a work of grave absurdity, 
and had evidently been much studied, as ‘it was in a 
dog’s-eared and dirty condition. Ko fire-arms, amron- 
nition, or Any weapon of oiTenec, were discovered njion 
him; ami .iflcr some furtlicr examinatiop and detun- 
tion, he was liberated. 


Mr. Stewart and bis family wore, of esursc, extremely 
pained ^ these occurrence <, and would havmdcpartcd 
iB»tantl5*ifi<»Aheir intended journey to Berlin, Imt that 
the hcj^Ith of Mrs. Stewart had been seriously aireclcd, 
and a brief delay wms ordered by her pbysici.ans. On 
tho 3d of September, being the first day pf her eon- 
valesRoncc, she w.is persuaded by Mr. Stewart to make 
a little c.xcursion in tho viAnity; they, accordingly, 
took a drive for a mile or two, and then, alighting, they 
proceeded to ascend the wooded mount leading np to 
Ivolandsbogen. -Mrs Siowart wna-too w;cak to a.secnd 
above luilf way; she tlioreforo remained with a German 
lady's maid, whom shediad just engaged, rccliiiiug-on 
the grass ut tho foot^f so^ dw.arf trees wiiich thickly 
lino tho narrow a.s«3iit, wlftlo Air. Sttwart and the rc-it 
of tho party coq^inuod tiieir way up tho mount. Air. 
Stewart was accompanied by a favourite dog. They 
gained thesnuunit; and passing under tho rniiicd arelt, 
with its overgrowth of wild shrubs and hanging weedg, 
two of tho children remained jnnipifig up to batch at 
thesD wild fe.stoons, while tho others advanced to the 
edge of tlic small budiy level at top, and looked down 
tipou the lonely scenery of tho Itnine liolow. ''iCtilo they 
were thus cmjiloycd, they heard ' the report of a 
gun from the wtMuls iicncath, laid presently after, a 
cry. Tho rceuHectiop of tho recent tragical events 
flashed upon Mr. fttow.vrt's mind, and, full of alarm, bo 
instantlj^bnip^ied down. lie was preceded by tho dog, 
barking with all his miglit. They found Airs. Stewart 
in the spot where tiicy had left her. She hod fainted, 
and her maid tras ondcavouriiig to restore her. This 
was at last occomplishod. A shot hml been fired at lier^ 
by which she hod narrowly escaped iicing killed, the 
ball having cat.away one sidj of her bonnet. Itliad also 


Air.*-and Mrs. Stewart fiirtiiwUh departed on their 
rontc for Dresden and.Berlin, lint too anxious to escape 
from a place whore they appbarod to )« the marked 
oiijocts of some secret assassin, tlnmgh from what cause 
they were tutuily at a loss to coiyecturc. Aforeover, 
such a thing us a murder, or any attempt of tho kind, 
was. previously unknown in the ncighlioiirhood. it 
was, in fact, a most untoward event for Godcsberg, as it 
occasioned many other English visitors to leave aliruptly, 
some proceeding on their tour up tbOv Itbiue, uUicrs 
reluming straight to England. .. 

Earip in the month of Alarch, 183.S, two years after 
tho date of the occurrences just recorded, a short., 
squaip-bnUt ipaii, in a peasant's blouse, wiib a pipe ip 
his moutlf, ani^ liis cap sot far back upon his bend, so 
tiiat tbccpeak' stuck almost upright fhim bis forehead, 
was uiiserved aiiout the dusk of evening to continue 
walking up and down the one principal street of M'lt- 
tenberg. staring aliout him anxiuiisly on all sides. Ho 
was obviously waiting for somebody. Nothing was 
thoiiglit of this ak the (imo; Imt it was subsequently 
remembered in tho evidence heforo tho court. After a 
time, the University clock struck nine, and the man 
went away. Thc^e is a largo dyke at WUicnborg, the i 
use of which is to defend the town from the inundations I 
uf the Elbe; and on tho Iiordcrs of tb’is dyke the same 
man appeared at ten o’clock on the same night. Ho 
stood looking into the dyke, os if,in deep thought. 
Presently ho w'as joined by iMotiicr short and ralhcr 
heavy figure, also in the blouse of a peasant of Upper 
Saxony; and they both stood, side by side, looking 
into the dyke. They appeared to lie con versi^ together 
in no. under tone. In the course of a few minutes they 
were joined by a toll, commaniiing figure, in a long 
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cloak, wearing a broad-brimntcd hat with a high- 
pointed crown, and a small plnme, or wing, of black 
feathers at one side. His deportment was stalely, and 
his air and gesticulations were those of lofty rank and 
dignified nnthority. He placed himself between the 
two short, thick-set peasants, and all three continued to 
stand, staring down into the d 3 'kc. h'ot tlutt the dyke 
was likely to form the subject of their contemplations, 
but this was tho a^pemneo the group presented in the 
murky shades of night. I’rcsently the ^sticulations of 
one of the peasants showed that something important 
was in discussion. Tliey were answered l\v the tall, 
commanding figure in tho long clo.ak; but, almost 
immediately after, the man on his loft adroitly lifted 
up one foot, and, without licing perceived iiy the man 
on tho other side, gave the tall, commanding figure a 
slurp kick behind, somewhere abdhl the middle of his 
long cloak. Tho lofty in^vidual received the sudden 
hint or warning, whichever it might be, without any 
external demonstration; and in a few minutes tho 
conference was broken up, and all three dcftartcd in 
difTcrent directions. 

Tlio niclit passed with that (piiciudc wli’'’b i". nsnal 
(oxe.spt when it is disturbed liy4hc sti'eet-clionisiws of 
the students oi^thc rniversity) in this (own ; and from 
the mysterious meeting of the three individuais at the 
dyke, nothing, as sceuicd, transpired. Tlie mcetiiig 
was not, however, wUliout its rcsnlts. 

Ifoxt morning being the first day of the principal 
fair of W*l.tcnliurg, all the houses of public enfertain- 
inent in the town wore in preparation fo%t.1ic reception 
of visitors. At an early hour, and before I lie opening 
of the fair, many persons from the suburbs and the 
country round a'oout bugiui to throng into the town. 
C'oflbc-shops and becr3ionscs -were soon in great rcipiest. 
In a b.aek room of one of tiiose coilbo-bonscs sat tlirce 
men in eatnest conversation, while a tall and imposing 
figure, in a long, dark ciwik, and wearing a high- 
erowned iiat, with a feather in it., was standing alone, 
by an open window just out of siglit, but in a listening 
atlitndc. Cno of the men now spsc, and left the room : 
tlio tall figure outside in^icdiatcly reti’cated from his 
position. Almost atf^he same uionicnt the refort of a 
gun or pistol w.os lica^'l. Scventl persons hurried into 
tlio room, and fotiiul one of tlic men bad been shot. 
His companion was in such dismay that bo had not 
even bce.n able to lake the pipe out 9r his month, and 
could only point to the open window. Kveryho<ly iwn 
in the direction he pointed, and saw a tall figure in a 
cloak liurrying away. He was pursued and scirsid ; and 
being taken in charge by tlic police, he was scnrclied, 
and a pistol %'as found cunecalcd undemoatk his waist¬ 
coat, willi one of Ida brnccs across the liarrcl. 

The companion of the man who hnd brcnanliot, and 
t.lie only witness of the deed, was an old nun well 
known at fairs and markets as a caiiailittor and go- 
between in bargains. 1 le also assis^d at times as an 
interpreter, being able to speak French quite ^ well as 
German. Ho lu(i a^oodcii leg. llis name was Gott¬ 
lieb Kinhgllcr. He stated that a shot had been fired 
in at the window; did not know by whom; had*beard, 
tho sound of feet running aw,ay. • 

Tho fall man, in the dark clonk and high-crowned 
hat, was a Tyrolese huckster, who had coum to flic fair 
to sell handkerchiefs and scaifs, ^eii and yelloa' talile 
cloths, and other bright-colourcib cotton and woollen 
gomls. He protested his entire innocence of any mur¬ 
derous attempt upon Gustav Grimm; and calleil the 
blessed saints to witness that he had never even thought 
of such a thing. AiLfor the pistol fuimd upon him, he 
had lioiight it by the*adcicc of Gottlieb Kinbaltcr, the 
Wttndcramt and calculator. Being asked for what 
purpose, be confessed that it was to frighten Oiistav 
Grimm. Guslav Grimm and Nicolas Holst were 
manufacturers of linen; bo had agicod with them to 


exchange goods, and to undersell erciybody else ip tie 
fiiir by varions devices. He had tken, by tie secret 
advice oftEinhaltcr, entered into an under-bugain with 
Nicolas Holst to defraud Guslav Grimm of tie proceeds 
of their joint roguery. The pistol was on^ got to help 
this. It was true tho pistol had no charge in it when 
found upon him: hut this was not because he had fired 
it, but because it h.ad not been loaded. The leek and 
barrel would show this; os, in fiict, bad been nlread]^ 
noticed by the police. 

In consequence of this statement, which, thou^ not 
very clear, snowed at least that roguery and mischief 
hail been abimdantly contemplated, Gottlieb Einballer 
underwent a close examination, lie was first searched. 
Nojire-arms, ammunition, or weapon of offence, were 
found upon him. There was a booR in French in his 
lireast pocket, purporting to be the translation of an 
I English work on population; a tevr/i'liif-groxcheti pieces 
Ivcro in liis waislcutl pocket; and ifi the pocket of bis 
(Iboat skirl* were two letters; one <n Frcnclv wbicJi 
seemed to relate to a rcAittanec of money from Bonr- 
dcaux; and tho'ollicr in German, which was a Jovo- 
Ictter, written in very infinted luijguagc, and addressed 
to a jiulsmtidiei'iu (or drcs*makcr), who lived in the 
suburbs. Suspicions ss were all the circumstances, 
nothing ^as elicited of a kind to show that he was an 
accoinpiico in the murderous act. The accusations 
of the Tyrolese huckster were in a great measure dis¬ 
credited ,- nor were the statements of Nicolas Holst 
rrcccivcd as truth. Gottlieb Eiiilialtcr was, neverthe¬ 
less, detained in custody. , 

^ ^ {To he eonriudeil nex^week.) 


THE EAKLIBST PLOWEKS OF THE SEASON. 


ux wiiiLiAn niKOKS, f.t.s. 


No. I.- 


Tub YTiktek Acokitk. 


VEB^procions to the lovers of Nature are those few 
flowers which brave the severity of out months, 
and put forth their beauties at every interval between 
the frosts and snows of onr rough and dreai^ season. 
We can, very well Imagine the exquisite pleasure, 
after a Canadian winter has for months cut off all 
communion with plonfij and flowers, of the sudden 
burst of vegetation, and tlio rapid progress and quick 
succession of reviving nature; liut we must confess a 
prcfcircncc for oiix^wn more varying climate, in which 
we are- not obliged for any long period to give up onr 
interest in *our gardens, an4 even in very harsh and 
chilling wcatlter some stray itl^som will peep forth— 
often pushing from boncalh tho half-mclted_ snow—fo 
connect through all our months t^e blooming wreath 
of the circling year. , 

It is a cheering sight, in January or February, as the 
particular season or situnliou may permit, to see the 
damp, rough ground opening to admit Gie passnm of 
the pretfj' modest flower we mean now to speak of, 
which soon expands itself full}’, looking to the unin- 
stnictlld eye soinotning like a dwarf Hatterciip—iind 
in truth, it has a near relationship with that familiar 
favourite of onr childhood. But let us examine it a 
little more closely—and tKat we may do this to gooil 
purpose, a few preliminary rexoarks will be found useful 
by tl'ose who are new to such snl)jccts, or have not been 
led to a right nicfliod of coiisidciing tnciiir 
Tho flower is the reproductive system of vegetables. 
Its parts are reducible to four ociMipying successive 
circles ipund a common ccnt.rc, and all consisting of 
modifications of Uic leaf. The four circles arc, however, 
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tgr 90 Bieaiu idl present in ovory flower, end each is 
eeeulonally mnltipliod, so that Uio variety we sec in 
flowen Buyr bo referred almost entirely to thb stipprcs- 
(ton or devolcnncn^ the oqaal or nnequal nonrishmeut, 
(causing legnbuity or lirogulaiity) and the compoxativo 
nearness or remoteness (h^ing to union or separation) 
of them parts. If we combine these eircamstanees with 
the pacoliariUes of sarface, gnbstanee, and mode of 
•folding in the bnd, of eadi pi^ionlar kind, and with the 
eharaoteriatlc nnmbers in the cirdes, which, when not 
concealed by partial aappieesiom, mark the two groat 
diviatona of the higher portion of the vegetable king¬ 
dom, wo have the her to all the vast variety in the 
atmetnre of flowers which calls forth so much admim- 
tlon. From iha simplest known form in which but a 
sln^ oikan one kind remains, to the instances 
whim exUbit the greatest multiplication or composition 
of parts, we leai^ to viow ail in their relations to the 
otheiB, and amidid apparent diffcrcnics to trace the reft 
resembtancea , » V 

The four prineij^ circles consist cof an outer leaf¬ 
like covering; an inner, generally more delicate'and 
coloured, eovoring, sAsolmf-likeinfonn; a set of organs 
which an the boutco of fortiUcation to the seed; and a 
sot of organs producing on their margins <.tho seeds 
themselves, iriiioh aretbo eggs of plants, and providing 
flnr thoir noniishment until tlicy oie ready for an inde¬ 
pendent existence. < 

After this gencnl description, in which tcchnic»i 
terma have been entirely avoided,— since, though easily 
learned and useful to the student, they nre repulsive to 
th«»e who merely feek a littie general information, imd 
they th not eonstitulie tlw heience, but are only a sbwt- 
hoad, convenientto those who pu{snc it,—every one will 
find It easy to nndeistand Uio pocnliarities of the flower 
of which we are speaking. ' 

AmflTofgieen snrrounds it, but is hardly a part of 
it. We might almost think that the flowcr-lmdcrises 
from the midst of an ordinary leaf which is but slightly 
changed. It doo^ot at all wrap round the flower to 
protect it, but spreads itself out just like the partitions 
of the Imd where no flower occurs. The outer circle, 
which In so many flowers is green, and ifl the t-pbstonce 
of aleaUwre, though greenish at first, soonfmeomes 
bi{||d>t yclimi There are six ports (in another known 
apraesecight) arising in fiict from two impcriect rfreles 
M five each. The second circle, which in most flowers 
is the most conspionous colour^ and ornamental one, 
here consists of a set of Io'e^ green cups, containing 
.nectar, n peculiarity of structnro which marks the 
HeUebores, and may be seen in the Christmas rose, and 
the emnmon green Ilellcbort^ as well as in the plant 
before us. ' 

These are exquisitely beautiful, and deserve carefiil 
e x a m i n ation. Who caif see without {idmiru^ion the 
provision thus stored^up to supply the wants of the 
early wandering insect! ll^o can look upon the regu- 
loily formed twolipped vessels, each filled with its 
sparkling self-produced drop, without feeling that there 
Is here a gift for some ermture, which chance has not 
bestowed, bnt which speaks to the hcaqr of the intcl-< 
llgent observer, of a wise and beneOeent Autiior of 
Batumi 

The third floral cirde is in tho case befuro ns very 
mudi mnltipliod, genetaliy reaching tiie number of iiom 
twenty to thirty parts—little thi^-likc organs ter¬ 
minating in a pair of membranodk cases, containing 
minute gnmnlos. In this tribo the cases turn their 
openlngi^ tghioh are vertical slits, outwards—an observa- 
tma whid^ mhante as it seems, is not unworthy of 
atteaUea. 

Tka remaining parts arc the sccd-beaiing loaves, 
whldi. in thia flower, number six or eight, representing 
two euelen. 

The eommon form of the organ is to have its 


cxtmmity lengthened out and glandular at the tip, 
whilst the germs arc borne on the margin of the trans- 
formod loaf which folds on itsdf, nnitii^ at the edge— 
often the pressum allowa but a single germ to come to 
perfection. It is veiy common for the several organs 
of this kind belonring to one flower to bo combined by 
pressure from without into one mass, forming a com¬ 
pound seed-vosBol; oecaaionBlly all but one are sup¬ 
pressed, in which ease we have a single simple seed- 
vosBcl, snch as in the pcajpod. 

In the ease before ns, aU the parts of all the drdos 
remain separate, which is duunufloristic of the great 
natural family to which it bdongs; but instead of the 
numerous, singlesseoded, dosely-fitting secd-vessols, 
giving the idea of so many naked seeds, of many of its 
allies, our plant ha^siz or eight pods, each with seveml 
seeds, thus showing itself to Mong to the section of tlio 
JTelM>ore». Within each teed the UAmt germ, whiih 
is very minnto, is enfolded in a fleshy substance, called, 
from a supposed resemblance in nature to the white of 
on egg, afbmnen, wbieh is altogether v»9ting in many 
seeds, and of wiiich the absence or presenco is noted as 
of great importance., 

Tiierc is an underground stem, finm beneath which 
tlic root fibres proceed, swelled at the mids, and which 
increases so as to make tlio plant easy to introduce. The 
leaves rise out of the ground on<tiicir own peculiar 
stalks and each cou-ihts of several pieces spread equally 
oronml a centre. It is a native of varluus parts of 
Europe, chiefly towards the South- as inPihnce, Swit¬ 
zerland, AuXtHo, and Italy. Few gardens are witliont 
it, and none ought to be; since it is at the some time 
pret ly in itself, easily proturad, and, in the carliness of its 
flowering se.’ison, possesses a nuc and much prized charm. 

The Botanical name is ErantliU hyeiiialis. These 
Botanical names frighicu away many persuns fi-om the 
study of flowers; yet they are really a grea!« assistance, 
and without them no one could aeiiuire or retain a 
knowledge isf any considerable number of pbsnts. Com¬ 
mon vernacular names arc often uiiccrlain in their 
api>lication, often merely local, of no use in communi¬ 
cating with foreigners, and tS nogs'.!stance in coimcctiug 
the particular species in our memories, with its allies, 
or enabling ns to refer it to its place in a general sys¬ 
tem ; without which our l>ost obsoivations would lie a 
mass of eonfusiqn, and wo could hardly l>e said to have 
advanced a step in the knowledge of Nature. English 
names, if made precise enough to bo of any use, become 
stiir and formal, and quite os diliicuit as those which 
equally belong to nil the world. The two names which 
wc apply to on object, toll us the familv to which it 
imm^iatcly lielongs, and its own distinctivoappellation. 

When the instructed Botanist hears the names we have 
announced, ho remembers that Eraulhin is a small 
fondly, or to use the scientific term, a ganvs, closely 
allied to HvlflAiruit, with which it agrees in its tegular 
I flower, and in itt interior floral envelope or ciicTe of 
itctnU asilhming the form of honey-enps; whilst the 
green leafy circle under the fis.wer, the fhding an«l 
falllqg enter floral circle or ealyr, and a litllo difibrenco 
in the sljapc and arrangement of the seeds, ore thought 
to justify its having a name ot its own. 

The Heilcborcs with the Coinmbincs, Larkspurs, and 
Monkshoofis, form the tribe of tito llellcboraceae, which 
is one of the leading divisions of the great Natural order 
of Eaininculaeeai, including, with other ^niiies, those 
well-known ones, Clftitatu, Anemonf, Ranunadu*, and 
Paemtia. 

All this, which oocnrs at once to the momoiy of the 
well-informed Botanist, is easily learned Trom hooka even 
by a beginner; and by faking the tronbic tolook overa 
few descriptions, and compare a few plates with living spe¬ 
cimens, he sees what is common to all the allies, andmnus 
the eoneepUon of a distinct natural gronp with which the 
littie subject of these remarks is tuencoforth oonneeted. I 
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IPoetre. 


OniLDHOOD. 


nr QKonai 


PHiu^rs- 


An, happy childhood I I look book to thee 
With joy unapcakable. l'hront;h nil the pain 
And Bufferance of thought’s inbnity 
Have thy bright viHions hovered o'er my brain. 

Like pictures iu the firmament ofJTeascn. 

And in the horrid slongho of wild despair. 

And in tho darligeBa that t» doubt is given, 

Thy golden glory rushing, has burst through the air. 

And kindled wi^ fresh flames tho altar fire. 

Long dead as ashes in my woaiy heart. 

Ah, happy childhood I Thou canst not expire ,■ e 
Thy glorious dr^ms and images un part 
t)f God'b invisime, utcmal life. 

Strange, mrstie, u onderful, iuid wise art thou. 

If man could find thee out amid his strife, 

And road thy burning eyos, and tbiuo imuioilil brow. 

Ah, happy*ehildhood t Tliou ar( evy free* 

Fiom the sad ])l]gh( of nnprodnetive years; 

Th> temple is tlu> duisteied canopy: 

Thy anthems aic the lunuv of the sphorC'>; 

And tliy young soul go*sforth in stomi and shine. 

Nor doubts the dt cp religion,—^Imt reposes. 

With sweet and holy frnstlulncss di\ii>c. 

In every maPvellons truth which nature's book discloses. 


No more I Fsing no more of ehilSl.ocKl’s dreams. 

Far leaching in the inf|utc piulunnd, * 

Its wild, deep insight ofetcriul themes. 

And punly which makciSoarth holy ground. 

And now, poor cliild, another loro is taught. 

And worldly rsasunings stupify thy biain. 

From wrapt niteoavio/ciness thou nab’st to Ihoiighl, 

I Whoso licry probcucc bums thy being like .i jiaim 

I And thou must pass through many try iiig sf itcs; 
Through fires baptismal ci-e thou come to bliss, 

Thiongh gloomy roulmg, inhabited by fates. 

And lurid diirkno>s, where tho tempter is. * 

And doubt and agony thy soul shalt tuiir. 

In the great shadow of tho sale ot death ;• * 

And thou shalt dnell iu duugconi of despair, 

_ Till hopcf unlock tho bars, and gho thy spiiit bfciith. 

Then Fmth shall como, eftd lc.id time by the Imml • I 
Into the temple of tho holy sorrow; , ! 

And thou again, a littlo cl lid, shalt stand 
And worship cveimorc, a ithout a moitow. 

The Godlike Martyr on his cross shall ho * 

Tho great Exemplar of thy lifo and aim. 

The typo of conquering hnmauity, • 

And &ott alialt divcll iu him, and he In lliec. the same. 

And 'mid the twilight glooms of those lone aisles, 
meditation wrapped, tigno eyes shall see 
heavenly sccreta; and the dusky piles 
W pillared arches, with their imagery 
Symbolical, shall flame like vivid speech. 

And mn’s great dmtiny s])bII bo revealed 
A j Jio intellfct can reach, 

And which, save Sorrow’s worshippois, to all arc noaled. 


FENNY WISDOM, 
nr A MAX w no utax. 

f 

No. 11. PoisoaxD FiiJ, 

Taxan has been a cry in onr Londem lireeta 
the hst fortnight and a eonunentaty thereupon iaonr 
Imndon papery, which have bountM mo: kfatoe 
seem, like many other cries and eommentarios, not 
nlicablo to other matters, besides thbse pteeisely spem- 
nod. The old saying of “ ffrwn Pent ut 
has got a now moaning and a new moral I . 

It did seem odd tho other day, to hear at tnnb of 
tho phenomenon, as a cheap luxury hawked about In a 
eostenuongei’s cart, “ Oiten Pern from Portugal, 
*irj)enat a mart If —when, on tho left hand, two earnest, 
nTightenod speakers wore discussing tho subject of 
“ iood for the starving Irish,”—going through tho list 
of turn datiffi, such ns Ind^ Meal, leguminous vqgc- 
talilcs, and tho like; and toi^hinghumanely on a point 
never to be ovcilouked in all such wholesale rccom- 
mendatiems-to ail, tho power of tho human animal to 
be sus’-aincd on any one ctcieription of food without risk 
of dAc.iorated health, if not positive disease. “ fki meet 
extremes,” thout;}t I,— “Luxury and Distress—tho 
Railany King, and tho Hospital Pauper—Green peas at 
f hristums, and KkibliLrcc n tamiuo.” But—as will happen 
to the wisest Man of no Tarty, from nmc to time— 
i was out iu my moinliiUDg; I cmphaslred tho 
aftingaoi'd in the text, Tlie next day brought the 
imiilie tiding^ that thg-e Gliristmas Peas from Imrlural, 
aero nothing netli r than an imposture, and anabomilh- 
tioii— %illicicd old stiiflj freshened up for the unwary, 
aith poison. Tho dainty dwindled info a devicoof 
erime^ and misciy, to participation in which Innocent 
Irish starvation scorns almost preferable ' 

The mind locoils with wonder and loathing from 
thoso a ho delilierately sot themselves thus to cheat, and 
to xiliato, and to toiture their fellow creatures, under 
pretext ^ minittciing to thoir comfort;—and, maik, 
aitbonl\o pour excuse of passion, which, Jm^tker co» 
ditiuns of criminal sale and bargain, the strict jndm and 
moralist must, iicvcrthclcsb, allow for. Eut, while it is 
most needful th.xt such miscreants should lio brought to 
open and ciipdigii; anislimcnl, aud the height, and tho 
aid(h,andihedcp(hof thcigmal piaetirc> exprsed— itbe- 
I'liuics also fit and fair to ask, Who i. the tempter > Thoir 
oa u need solely f—or. in p wt, also. Public Appeti to t —I 
confess, I cannot clear my mind of tho notion, that we 
luixe not so tar inii>ioi%d on the pound folly of our on- 
(estors, oaao ougl)t,—in ceasing to covet, and to stnigglo 
after unlnarful rail tics. * 

Let the* disiinStion bo drawn cxiilieitiy and cleariy. 
fi’ tiy satisfaction ind comfort a hich Heleiiec and C'» lli* 
/stiuu can bring into our homes, on modbrafe tenns, Isa 
new blcsiing to bo added to our U.t of causes for titank- 
fiilncs.. It is only Epicureanism, a bom a touch of the 
wqpd a illnictamg^pboso into C’niclty, tliat will object to 
any pleasure of sense, or treasure of Sjpirit, bciug multi- 
piieci and diftii«cd and rendered accessible. But— when 
in search of luxurious soasations, wo seek to qpntravcne 
tho knoafl iaas of Natnro, wo are always aalking on 
pci Hour gionnd ; perilously tempting the nnprincipled 
and tho empirical to tlrivo at our cost. My mistrust 
of “ Green Peas at Christmas," and the desiio thereof 
encouraging poison-vending, is not wholly chimciical. 
llavo any of xou seriqiisly (Aouy/i/out tho ifleaiffiigand 
the bcarmg of the popular curiosity about, and passion 
for, monsters 1 Take it in one of its commonest and least 
and repulsive forms—tho interest shown in Daarik. 
I liave heard this dofeudod by people who could afford 
no apology for tho taste,—on tho score that, sinco these 
minikin nersonagCB nio among tho mo»t profitable 
bread-wimierB of our time, it becomee next to certain 












that they « ill he Umlly cared for, instead ijf hciti^ 
coerced. A hideous defence, it Kuenis to me, like every 
other one which snhstilntes KCiMntcrest for seir.«acriiico ! 
Carry the parent's satisfaction in the ciiild's physical 
peculianfy, as furnishing the latter with a means of 
fortune, one step further, and we reach an immorality 
liainfui to contemplate,—a dwarf manufactory. And 
ore yon so confident, who " see no harm in sneh exhibi¬ 
tions." who count up the gains without remorse or ques¬ 
tion,—that the money-happiness they jirodhco gladdens 
the r'lght party, namely, the victim compollcd to make 
market of his unnatural deficiencies 1 Have we no tales 
of the donee forced out of the weary child, hy tlireate 
of the whip, of starvation, when the dance should lie 
over; and the audience dismissed, is ever the public 
to 1)0 disappointe^l of its Wellington postuiva, or its 
Kapoloon'musings, or its Fairy Vislgns.boe.ausc'rhumk- 
kiii hatSi an aching body, or Mi to longs to Civli is liead il 
the lap of some kind creature ,^and to forget lor one lionr 
the red baize, and tlie gas lights, aad*tbe speoebo'-, and 
the smiles, got by hcnrtl It is of no use to meet mo witb 
the answer, that TburaWtin's mother is the ino -t cou- 
seientions of female creatures, and loves her atom dearly; 
tljat Mr. Mite the elder, gives his sh'iw-cbild*” a '‘aj.ital 
education, and lakes the utmost c.oro of liim." l,ot us 
hope, that the p.arentsof proiligio.-! .md monsters may 
sometimes be afl'eetioniUc and Jiltcraf liwt these cxeei>- 
tions have nothing to do with ihc good or evil of tko 
class os a.clasir—of the calling as a c.a1!ing—oftlic enri- 
osity as acuriosity ! Here is truly a ca-su (and t(>n;oid 
neemesa disgust,*! ‘liaro^mcrely tonelicd upon iV igu«t 
favourable illnstration) in which the taste for “ tlrccn 
{mas at Christmas,'' aliax, an af^ictite fo* the unmtiural 
—cucoumges poison-vending. 

Again,can all be right wiMi Society, when, f?oni time 
to time, we 600 Old Age lend itself te sneh inarvcllons 
attempts at imposture!—when laying aside its Scanty, 
and disdaining the privileges of its serenity,—il will 
freshen itself up, (a.s with verdigris) in miserable counter¬ 
feit of the graces and the bloom of Spring. In all thc.“e 
matters the wisdom of tho world onghtjo have advanced: 
audiyit^thc delight we feel at the contogrt'i"*'''™ 'd' 
‘UcautyT^ at the parliolpalion in Youthw rapiuroiis 
enthusiasms, we ought to be able to oombiuc the 
grateful willingness to accompany Time and Nature in 
their courses, befitting an iinmurial pilgrim, who is 
ever moving forward toward “ the house nppointwl for 
all living,”—to tho hast mSiuent of his pilgrim.age, an 
aceoantahle and inflncntial being! ISut 1 .am not sure 
that wo have made sufficient iuercafo in v.nderstandiug 
either for ourselves or our eldc^-. tho decorum of Age. 
I am not sure that, in those liigh prcs'^iire days, we 
may not have acqnised something fl)fl much the liahit 
of shuffling it ontwf sight, too gciicKtl an unwillingness 
to admit of its existence, too dismal an eagerness to l>c 
stronger tha&),"tlie old tilorccTcr with scythe ami gbiss." 
Impatient of the old, Watlc their feet can no longer 
move with our vivacity; hccauso their minds r'.ftiso to 
keep pace with our theories; hecausc their eye.s, wearied 
—tear lie-dimmed and iinaccustomcdHo the blaze of B,ght 
modem Science has discovered, cannot see the ohjccts 
we disforn clear and near on Jhc horizon,- - are we wholly 
gailtlesAof driving them upon pictenccsandetunulalionsl 
Are we to wonder if their craving for symptithy and 
companionship leads them to follies and grimaces, and 
dLsproportionate t^soeiutions? Here it may nut he tho 
"love of unnatural rarities’' oti-onr par^ti which calls 
out Um pzetenco, and oneouragos, so to say, the sale of 

g oison,—but is it not a kindifid fooling, little less un- 
ealthy,—an avoidance of the conuuon lot,—a lost hing of 
our didly bread t a disposition t.i put away every thought 
which is not pleasurable and exciting for tho moment, 
to forget that "as these have been so wo shall lie''—an 
eagerness to snatch the authority of Age when wo are' 
children, and to etyoy the frolicBomcuess «f children. 


when wo are aged'! 1 f it beso- -and without dogmatizing 
on the point, the fear often oppresses me, that it is—we 
liave iniidc sadly small progress in the arts of living;— 
in real, vital, w'bulcsoiuc Filueatiun. Wohavohul after 
all, changed one set of delusions for another. 

There is another form taken by this “ Green Pea 
craving,” which, while I have tlie pen in my hand, 1 
must touch upon—the appetite for unnatural rarities in 
literature. In this matter, 1 helievo—l am sure—we 
hare mtdic progress : but it is a thing never to lie lost 
sight of, whether hy the I’uhlic, or the Public’s'pro¬ 
viders—now that millions arc re.<uling who never read 
lieforo: now that jiassions and ambitions are awakening, 
and intcIIccLs turning themselves hither and tbitlier, 
and children, (figiiraiivcly) stretching ont their hands 
for nutriment; wHore, not long ago, there was gross 
indiircreuce, or dead silcnec. or desirefound neither 
reply, nor ministry. WlietliCT it be in^e novel of home 
or foreign manniaefnre, (however speciously coloured 
witli the pretexts of moral lesson) or in the drama 
acted at the play-house, in which, under the false excuse 
of aw.ikcniiig *‘ pity and terror,” physical hoirors arc 
exHibited, and wiekeb tboiigbts suggested by foul coin- 
biiiatinns of crime : let every writer rgmeinber that he 
wiio leans one liair's-brcadth from bis sincerity towards 
the outrageous and the evil, and (ho vile, under the 
notion of ‘‘iicppering high ” to pfcasc the taste of the 
many, is selling “ poiso’.'.ed peas.” We have had too 
much of distress, and sorrow, and grievances, it may 
be, cxbiliited frpm an lionoiiraldo sense of duty, by 
writers who would shrink wore we to propose the 
throwing ojien of Jails and Lazar bouses and l.unalie 
Asyiiiuis, to holiday-keepers^—lint wlicn thee.vliiiiition 
becomes a trade,—when tiic sifrcs of Hite's sickness ore 
rov'jnl. that they may show all the redder, to arrest tho 
iwi“scr-l),v- -when the stragglings of I’asstoii arc minutely 
and progressively detailed, with an idea A' enkindling 
symjialliqtie emotion'-, to lie paid for liy those who wit¬ 
ness them !—there mii.-.t be no roiiieing of s|ieeeh—no 
turning away from tho sanatory seiTice. Poisoned 
foodais iiud: Imt poisoned tbouglit and fancy arc yet 
worse. Jolt all whom it euneefnelh, beware thereof! 


A HAPPHll LITTLE LOKHONEll. 
ur jonx sTHitiEs, xiii; ttTEKAar poucEJi.t.v. 

Peoi'le think that Punch's .accoiait of the rising 
generation is exaggerated ; lug; if they suiw such rising 
gcndhit ions as I sec every day in my rounds, (lioy would 
not liclmvc so. Take a specimen, freak ami alive from 
olisen'atons 

HI riding at my leisure, as is my custom--for as a 
poHcAnan e.m only be in one place at once, he is always in 
someone place, and thcreforfi always on duty:—striding, 

J say, leisurely, which is licst for observation, along 
iny-'s Inn Lane towards Holliom, a v5ico, childish or 
girlish, I did not know which at the moment, demanded 
of me, what- might lie tho time of morning. And hero, 
findiifj' myself in a crowd of imrcnthcscs, J must 
seize just one more of them hy the collar, and hid it 
walk on. It «s this—a policeman now-a-days is not 
only a night-watchman, lint a day-watehman. Kveiy- 
liody expects him to eariy a watch lor the public use. 
“ What’s the time o’ day, police 1” is a question that is 
always occurring; and I would .huinlily suggest fo 
government, that as the night-police arc furnished with 
liulls’-cyes, so the day-police sliould lie furnished with 
watches to fix in their belts, that people may see without 
asking, as we pars, it has cost me much already in 
new pocket-linings, and is very intermptive to my 
meditations. However, to return npon my beat. 
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" Whal'* the tiino. of murntug, police?” Hai<l a | 
thiniHh voice. 1 turned, and beheld at my side a dapper 
little gentleman. 1 informed him, tliat it vranted about 
twenty-five minutca to twelve. “ Oh," »aid he, with a 
: little akip, “ that will do—1 sball be able to get to my 
oflice-very well, in Chancenr Lane, by twelve. That 
I will do.” 

His office ! Why the lad was bnl about twelve him- 
Bolf; but if hewoR a young’un in yea re, ho waaycnowing 
one too, 1 could ace at a glance. Ho wa.^ of a^ht and 
active make, clad in dark blue, from the crown of hia 
little conceited head, to tho bottom of hia well-cut and 
wcll-atmppcd trowacra. Ho had a dark blue cloth cap, 
of the collegiate cut, with a toaael dangling againat his 
face ; a dark blue wrapper, with a cape; and down hia 
back, exactly in the middle, hung *a dark-blue moreen 
I bag, well weiglvU^ .aa if wi^ important papers, but very 
probably with a roll of old newspapers to make a swell. 
Ho was warmly gloved, and defended with cork-snlcd 
boots. In his hand be carried a roll of papers, and at 
once, with u most amiable communicativeness, in- 
fonuod me, that it was the drawing for a jiatent which 
he had Isicn doing for a cortaiif gentleman. “ Iftt.” 
said he, " if thia gentleman bo not at my office when 1 
I get there, I sliall at once proceed to Southarapion.” 
i “ To Soulham])ton ! why that is a great uray for you. 

; See, there is an oiflnlbns which goes down Chancery 
; Lane to the Strand—liad you not better take that, and 
I save tiuic'!'« 

! “Oil no, indeed! that won't do, I jnustaiot got into 
' ihc lialiit of paying lus I go to my office. Though it 
really is a long way every morning from Pent on vi lie to 
Chaticcry I..anc; Imt tiiei%l am a prodigious walker; I 
go four iriilos an hour;'*aud here the young gcutlcuiau 
strutted on at an oiu.azing rate for a few yards, and 1 
thought he gone Imt. no ! it was only to show me 
a specimen or his prodigious walking. 

I “ Tlioi'c! you see how 1 I'an do it, that* is. for a 
person of in.v years, you know. 1 ilo not pretend to put 
myself yet 004(1 par with Captain Han-lay, and Hurt sort 
of people, but 1 h.-ivc w alked jnnaaing distances. •■\nd 
now I think of it. I’ll the way to Soutluirapton." 

“ You will! Why what'^thc use of that, when thei-c's a 
railway ? Why it wonUl take you two or tlii-oo days.” 

“ Very likely, but then 1 could not tn^t myself on a 
nailway. There is a man who is alw'ays on the look-out 
for me; lie is engaged liy the opposite party—and if he 
I saw mis g'-t into a railway Ciirriage, Ise would Isc sure to 
j get into the ssnne, and go along witli me. And only 
I lliink of iiiy situatlisii then ! Shut up, perhaps .yoiic, in 
■ a firsU-liu's carflnge, with windows cioscil, with this 
I designing follow! lie wAuld be sure to worm something 
' out of me, if possilsio.” * 

j “ He would 1 and you don't liko w-orming?”, 

" M’hy I should rather think not,” s-aidtheyaungslcr, 
willi a (-(rpfident toss of bis head, and a ^nfidciit jerk 
of the roll in liis htind; " I should m//irr thiifk^xot. 
But he would not worm much out of mo.” , 

“ Then why should you tsc .afraid of him ? ” , 

“ Afmid of him ! Jiord Moss yon, I’olico, how, you 
talk. Afraid of him ! I am not the least in the world 
afraid of him, or anylmdy—but I'm afraid of what bo 
could do. Anybody can invent a heap of lies;*and if 
ho could get notiiing out of mo, ho could go abont and 
say, ho h:ul travelled all the wry to Sfflithampton with 
me, and that I had boon swaggering and i>.aradiiig all 
tlio secrets of tho office.” 

“ But why go to Southampton at all 1 ” 

Tho young gontlaman bore gave a very significant 
glaneo at me, and said, “bo ! {/nn think of worming 
me a little, oh I I'll tell you then, it’s to buy a donkey 1” 
Here tho dapper littlo Londoner strutted on at his 
prodigious walking rate again, with a look of tr'mmph, 
as if ho was quite aware that he had said a prodigious 
good thing. 


But John Strides takes tblugs coolly, and I merely 
replied, “ A donkey! What would you do with a 
donkey 1” 

“ Oh, ride him to my office, to be sure. I find It 
rather fatiguing after 1 have been np all night planning 
some ingenious sciiemo for a client," 

“ What, are you a lawyer then?’’ • 

" Ho, Sir, 1 am, or rather am intending to bo, an 
engineer and architect.” 

. “ An arclfttect 1 Why, I fancy, by the look of yon, yon 
could build a better thing than Kational Qalleiy, 
n«w?” 

“ The national Gallery I The national disgrace 1" 

It would havo been worth something to have seen the 
ineffable scorn that mantled over tho face of the embryo 
architect at this suggestion, and he a|ptin strutted on at 
jfis prodigious ratq. This time, I r^ly thought be had 
lono with,nfc, but once mote turning back. Be said. 
As to that donkey, Bolifie, you don’t think I am going 
all the w.ay to tlufSonthampton you mean, for him? No, 
my Nouthampton is quite a difl'erent place; it lies only 
Bl)out two—miles—or—^rathef—about two leagues off.” 

“ I never hoard of it,” said I. 

" A'ery ffikely 1 yon mayn't—Jxnt there it is. I know 
of it, and tiuit's onough. it's quite a new place.” 

“ Bill are you not afiuid, that when you are mounted on 
your donkey. peoplS may say, ‘ There go two donkeys'?” 

• “ Police! ” said the young gentleman, “ you are un¬ 
civil ; I did not c.vpeet that after my condftcension; and, 
besides, you are a very slow coach—I shall never reach 
mjgoUicc liy twelve—Good morning 1* And away^ent 
the dapper little Londoner at his prodigious rate; his 
roll swinging conceitedly in his right hand, his tassi 
swinging at his check, and his bag on his Itack, all to 
the sjim* tune. “ it islhecapitalcst specimen," said I, “of 
tiic rising generation that 1 have seen for a week. Let 
I'uuelf match that if he can.” And I could not help 
standing to watch him, till somcliody said, " What’s np, 
1‘olicc, is there a cove in the wind?" " No,” said I,., 
rc.«uuiing my walk,—“ 1 was only admiring a very pretty 
young donkey.”* 


'aUTIIOU, VKBsrs CRITIC. 

WlI,LI.V3I IIOWITT AK1» TUB ATnEXJBUM. 

Tjie great Dor beetle of the AthenaBum has boomed ! 
A terrible trcpWfilion did our ridicule of ^0 nUriv-^ 
rnrim of Wollington-strcct North cscate in iTie oflice of 
that paper. Kverj*ono of tlio unfortunate critics there 
cried out simultaiieonsly, in fear of the ftercorariwi 
title sticking to him, “ It is not I! ” and “It is not 1 I” 
One letter ail or another came to mo from literary men 
known to write for that journal, saying, “ Jfor Heaven’s 
salfb, Mr.IIowitt,1ct tho public know that I am . inno¬ 
cent.” But tho great tifrrfornrius of tho establishment 
himself sat down, swelling with wrath, astonishment, 
and Iaccr.atKd vanity, to llie “ Homes and Uattits," and 
did not rise again for a week, except to his dinner, and 
a short sloop now and tjtcn at night ; and after poring 
through every page, and counting jvety syllable, forth 
ho comes with tvro or three fresh columns of inarcs’- 
ncsts and literal errata! There was no neet^foajxim to 
poop and pore, and pfiove himself a literary dor: he 
luul done that before to pcrrccUon; what was wanted 
was to prove himself a critic, capable of perceiving 
merits and ajmrcciating beauties. That still remains 
undemonstratdu. 

And what has ho again nroduced?—A list of mlfr 
prints, ofswhich I did not doubt that there were a good 
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many; nay, I was sure tliero mual t)c, liecanac fhc work 
wag put through the press, in the publisher's anxiety to 
hare it out at Christmas, at a rate which mode errors 
ineritabla Fire sheets a day, sent to me, without a 
chance of a rerise, rendered it impossible to prevent 
KOtno slight inaccuracies of this kind; but, os the dor 
has pointed them out, I am much oldigcd to him fur it; 
it has saved me much labour, and 1 shall carefully 
mark them for correction in a new edition* 

Bat surely, os to the main facts, never was there 
such a miserablo failure of a case on the part of t^e 
critic. It is very well for him to talk of the ill-temper 
of authors, but was there ever such au exposure ef a 
critic’s ill-temper os in this article ! Never was there 
BO poor, so fumy, spumy, and impotent a display of 
malice and mUripresenhitiun. And then out comw 
the murder 1 I hove dared to speak what 1 think a’ 
erilies in my book. I have,dared to quote thctrcirJ 
chant lines of noble Robert Burns ; auu I here quote 
them again. Mr. Dilke has not dared to sny ihat 
liuTM calls the crltiSs wh^t they are hero called. lie 
says, "as Mr.Howitt does in the book before us,”— 

Foxes and statesmen subtle wiles ensure; '■ 

Thccit and polecat stiuk, and are secun*. 

Toads with tlieir poison, doctors with their itmg, 

H'he priest and hedgehog in their fohos.arr i-ung. 

£rcn silly wonttin has her warlike arts, , 

Her tongue and eyes, her dreadi'd spenr and darts. 

Bat on! thou hitter slen-molher, and liard 
r To thy poor/fericelesa. naked child, (he Bard— 

A thing untenchnlile in this world’s skill, ‘ 

And half an idiot too—^more^elpless still. 

*> No heels to hear him from the o]iening dun. 

No claws to dig. His lulled sight to shim. . 

• * * * 

In naked feeling, and in aching pride, 

lie bears the unbroken blast from every side. '' 

Vampire Iwkscllcrs drain him to tlie heart. 

And scorpion critics cureless venom dart. 

Critica! Appalled I venture on the iiiitnr; 

Those ent-ihroat bandits in the paths of fame; 

Bloody disseetoTs, worse Uian ten Mhnros 
t Mo l^cks to teach, they mangle to expose, g 

Iliir heart by causeless, wanton maliee wrung, 

* IV Idockhcttds’ daring into m.adness stung; 

Jlis well-worn bays, tlim life itself more dear, 

By miscreants tom, who ne’er one. sprig ijusl wear; 
Foiled, bleeding, tortured, in the uneijuiil strife, 

The hapless Foet flonuddrs on throngh life. 

Till fled each hope that once his bosom fired, 

And fled each muse that glorious onec inspired; 

Ixiw sunk in squalid, unproterteil agi', . 

Bend, even rcsenlment, for liiS iiqured page, 
lie heeds or foalsjio morotlie. ruthlss; critic’s rage 1 

Here it is then that the shoe pincllcs. It Is liecansc I 
have dared, in reviewing the miseriba of poefo, and the 
dastardly treatment of critic, to express my honest 
opinion on these matters, auMo quote the fiery words 
of one of the many glorious men who have sufiered by 
those critics, that this furious oiisian/rht is made. Jlho 
times are mended. Wo have now many men at the 
periodical press too just and generous to pursue that 
course w|tich Bums and every true author after him, 
Wordsworth, who was " a fool and on idiot,*’’ according 
to the critics, for years, Byron, Shclloy, Keats, Cole- 
ridM, even Southey, with all his lesiming—sufiered 
under; hnt Mr. IHtke folt that if there was a man 
living, guilty of the old practices, it was himself, and— 
Ecee I c 

Ur. Bllke is quite astonished and confounded," Why 
Ur. Howitt challen^s criticism! He dares to defy us I 
Audacious, unheard-of man ! He even ' crows,* and 
glories, and docs not care a straw for ,tLS I Unfeeling 
monster! Ho .is all jollity, end ignorance, and arro¬ 
gance I Wo must crow him!”—He is not going to be 
so easily crashed. * 


" Nothing is more remarkahle,” says Mr, Dilke, " in 
Mr. Howitt’s defence, than the absence of all delicacy 
of feeling. What right had Mr. Howitt to mix up 
names and persons assumed to be connected with the 
Athenaium with mero matters of historical detain” 

All delicacy of feeling I A critic of the Athenaeum 
school talking of delicacy of feeling I When have (hep 
ever shown iti Is there a crew more reckless of every 
feeling A an author than they atol Is there a more 
cruel, u^nst, taunting, distorting, and overbearing 
periodical than the Athenecum in existence ? If there 
wanted a proof of this, it is shown in the number of 
letters and personal congratulations that I have received 
from authors all round, on my castigation of this cold¬ 
blooded review. Mr. Dilke may assure himself, if he 
du not already know it, that if there be a man and a 
review hated in this conntty by authors, they arc him¬ 
self and his Atlicn.'cnm. In this case there has been 
one universal jubilation, that a man has been found who 
dared to spo.aK out. " Well done I" says one popular 
poet, " you have executed capital justice on that unge- 
ncrftus A««'/nicnm. , [ have enjoyed it vastly, and so 
luw everybody.” “ Wo have had an exquisite treat,” says 
another author, "in rctadingyanr richly Geserved ftagclln- 
thm of the Atliennsuin. The Mcrcoran'wt was worth any¬ 
thing; it Will stick by him.” ‘t»You have balanced 
accounts with the Athcnn'nm,” s.ays a thiixl, “ both 
for yuurself aud luiiny other ill-used authors; they will 
thank you; and depend upon it,— 

* r 

714/! p'mr leetle that you tread upon, 

In corporul suircriince, feels n pang ns groat 
As when n giant dies 1 ” 

In my article, let it, however, he cle.wly understood 
that I named no name but that of Mr. Dilke. And docs 
Mr. Dilke think tlial he luis any patent 07 prescription 
which u 1 ithori 7 .es him to make n.s free as he jileoses with 
the namouif any author that comes before him, and to 
hnvo bis own inviolably concoaied I Docs lie think that 
a man who keeps a'band of nameless litwary assassins, 
is to he always permitted, tojp’csorvc tile anonymous? 
Docs ho think, that he has- been the proprietor of the 
Athcnmiim so many years, and that nobody knows of it ? 
Docs he imagine that he hosinflicted so many unmerited 
injuries on heucst men, under the name of criticism 
—or has directed the infliction of them—aud that heis 
not known and held responsible for them ? 

It is time to do away with this delusion ; to tear 
awiiy this thin disguise. He xrho maintains a journal, 
and employs nameless aud irresponsible agents of 
critical injustice, is, aud must be, responsible for all that 
is done in that organ. It is ndt merely the anonymous 
attack on men wlio give their names 'with their works, 
that constitutes the greater part of the cowardice of 
criticisnS; that is btid enough; but Uiat is not the 
mcimc^t and,fhe worst. It is because critics know that 
antnors have no means of retaliating in gencml. Their 
hookidoes not come out weekly or monthly. The critic 
has the lash in his hand; the author ic laid prostrate 
on ids back; and the un-English cowardice of the thing 
is that the criti^ presuming on bis security, strikes the 
man 'n[bcn he is down. The meanest porter who fights 
in the street disdains such a deed; but the unworthy 
critic does it everyday. If his victim should, however, 
happen to Tisc,*^should happen to have a good switch 
I with him, then the pitiful critic bawls lustily about 
delicacy of feeling, forsooth. Then he shows that the 
critic, who himself daily applies the lash to the naked 
hack of those that he livec by, is of all animals the 
most thin-skinned. Then, os Baton said of Job, " Put 
forth but thy finger, and touch his skin, and he will enrso 
thee to thy face.’’ Here is a striking instance of it. 
^For those reasons T come at oace to the real ofifendcr, 
and deal with Mr. Dilke, as the proprietor of the Athe- 
nsenm, by name, as he deals with me. 
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And nov, vhat ia tho fact still t Ur. Dilko has only 
repeated his false statements, and added to them litem 
errata, as proofs of ignorance. Take as a specimen 
the assertion about iJiydcn's house in Gerrard-street 
There is no fact moro notorious than that Drj'dpn lired 
the orealer part of his town life in Germrd-streot. AH 
his biographers, from Derrick to Scott, concur in it. 
It is a common-place. Dilke sajs, *' Qei’rard^-eet was 
not iuiU (hen !" Built when 1 If he means, isDrydon’s 
time, whjr we tell him that ho lived there about 
cix-ond-thirty years. If he means, it was not built at 
the time of his assault in lloBe-strcct, that is Just os 
great a blunder. What says Sir Walter Scott i ‘'Dry- 
den's house, which ho appears to have resided in from 
the period of his marriage tilf his death, was in 
Gerrard-street, tho fifth on the left hand, coming from 
Little Newport-strect."—Tol. i. p. 401. Drydcn was 
married in 1C6.5.—Vol. i. p. 88. Tho beating that ho 
got, Scott says, was on the 18th of December, 1079.— 
Vol. i. p 204. dS'ow, if he lived in Qcrrard-slrcot from 
the 'time of his marri.ngc, 100^ till the time of his 
assault in 1079, ho haid lived*there fonriccn fears 
before the as-sanlt; and therefore Ur. Dilke need not 
ask King Solomon to tell him whether Gerrird-slrcct 
was huiU (hen; nor whether ho was going to his house 
in Gerrard-street all the time; for Sir Walter can again 
toll him that “ 1 ie ■w.is waylaid liy loiftiuns, and severely 
beaten,^ a^ he p.%4scd through Hose-street, Curent- 
g-inlcn, iHurnitifj from Will's Coji^-lioimu io his own 
house in UerrariMreet."--\o\. i. p. 201. 

E.\actly similar is Mr. Dilkc's very next assertion, 
regarding Drydon's wiii^ “Dele; ‘porha,a8 the more 
so, as Ijaily Drydcn alfinys remained in town;’ as this 
is a mere assertion," What says Sir Walter Scott 
again 1 “ Ills cxcursiomi to tho country seem to h.avo 
licen frequent; prr/urjjs the more so, as Ladif EliiolKth 
always remained in tmm." —Vol. i. p. 461. • 

So, then, it is not AViliiam llowitt, but Sir Walter 
Scott, that i^ HO blundering, ignorant, and arrogant ! 
As Mr. Dilko s.aid that inyj^ limdera were much tlio 
semeo of Mr. Bentley,fact is very much at ^Ir. 
Dilkc's. I wish him Jo^ of the discovery; and 1 tliink 
a certain celebrated historian may write to mo og.uu, 
“ We are obliged to yon for hiking do^i the ignorant 
arrogance of that man a bulton-bolc or two.” 

After all, he is compelled to leave IlicGlolic Theatre on 
Bankside. It matters not where Southwark Bridge 
stands, which did not stand there in tho days of the 
Globe Theatre. Mr. Dilke twaddles a deal aliout a 
Globo_ Alley, attl infers that tlic Globe, therefore, was 
near it. Ue might jast as well at once have said the 
Globe Theatre stood on Betlmal Green because tflaro is 
a Glol)e Town there. What ia an alley to a whole 
town ? There still remains the fact, that tgc biogra¬ 
phers ayd commentators of Sbakspena say that no 
mention of his name was on tho books of Ibb 6'oi>c 
Theatre in 161.8, and tbnfact, that the theatre was not 
burnt tail Juno of that ^ar. If there was a MSrmaid 
Tavern in Bread-street, I have quoted ray antimriues 
for the famous tavern of tho Mermaid lasing in Irid-i^'- 
.stroct ; and they arc good authorities. Cliarloa 
Knight, in his " London,” confirms these aulhdi'itics.— 
Vol. i. p. 372. 

As to Milton’s house, in St. Bride’s»Churchyard, it is 
the tradition of that neighbourhood that that side of 
tho churehyard was not wholly burnt down, and Glut 
Milton’s house stood on the spot whore the back part of 
the Punch Offioo now stands. As to Thomson, it is as 
certain a fiict, that Popn very rarely mentions lum at 
all. I refer any candid reader to the lives and letters 
of Popo; and it oould not ^vo been otherwise, or Pope 
in liis latter years could not have written that “ Thom¬ 
son and somo other young mon have published lately 
some eroditahlo things.” As to tho wood-cut of Pope’s 
viH% 1 leave that, or any other cut, to tho artlsi 


and paUishcr, whoso concern they am. With tho 
cml)ellishmcniB I have nothing to do. I do not believe 
die cut in question to bo the r^, old, unaltered bouso of 
Popo, of wmch 1 have a print, and of which there is an 
ancient print published by Bowles, bound ih a volume, 
in the British Museum. But even as regards the cute 
in general, I beliovo them to be most correct, as they 
are elegant and excellent. And the assertion of Mr. 
Dilko, that*there is not a specimen of Popo’s arebitee- 
turo known, is as orroneoiiB as any other of his osscr- 
Mons—as his oivn drawings of bis house and premises 
are in tho British Museum, drown in his usual paper- 
spSring way on backs of letters. 

“ Pope never bought Twickenham; he only bought 
tho lease of a villa at Twickcnliaim”—says Mr. Dilke. 
^0 say Ip. 166. vol. i.—"Pope dm not purchase the 
pcchold qf the house and grounds M Twickenham, but 
only a long leaso.” The*story of Popo’s skull is not "a 
cock-and-bull steiy,” though Charles Dilko, in his vast 
knSwledgc, is nut aw.are of the foot. If any one wishes 
to know wlicthcr Swift and Godolphin w'crc once 
friends, lot him refer to tho history of those times;— 
liut erciy one, except Mr.Dilkc, knows this. Or, if 
any one would satisfy himself i?liclher 1 know anything 
of those times, which are not very ancient or obscure, 
let him refer to nTy book himself. 

• As to Ilulland 1 louse, the great dung-beetle still corps 
at tlio pbroso “ next door,” which is stiU a fiict, though 
Ilulland House and Cromwell’s house did not sctually 
Put tho next iionse* or neft ncighbonif and 
the fact is the same. And, lastly, 1 need not endeavor r 
to oblige Miss Aikifl by information of tiic Iwg 
intimacy of Addison at Holland llonse before bis 
marriage, because it is Miss Aikin who has obliged mo. 
In her Lifo of Addison .arc given tho facts which T 
condArsc, at pp. 128 .and 129 uf vol. i. Let the reader 
refer to her work and to mino. The following passages 
of mine on those pages are a more condensation of Miss 
Aikin's account:— 

“ Addison was always anxious to get a quiet retreat 
amidst Itecs and greenness, where be could write. Huch 
aftenvardi was bis u1)ode at Sandy-Knd, iWsttIc hamlCt 
of Fulham. ITcro he appears to have occupied ^parl- 
mcnls in a lodging-house, csteiiiislscd at this pfaec; 
whence sovcrol of tho published ictiero of StccIc are 
dated, written at times when lie seems to have boon the 
guest of Addi.scm. Fronf Saudy-Knd, too, are d.ited 
sumo letters to Lord Warwick, hi i future son-in-law, 
then a boy, and very anxious to got news abuut birds 
and birds’-ncsls, wUiqJi Addison most rordially gives 
him, 1 Ic ihcnwcnl to Ireland, os chief secretary to tho 
Earl of AVhartair, on his appoiittmcnt to the lord-iicu- 
tcnancy, and reskied for somo tiny; in that capacity in 
Dublin. After this lie removed to a lodging at Ken¬ 
sington, owing to his increasing intiiynry at Hoilund 
House, and was about this time a freepicnt guest at 
Northwick Park,” ic. 

“ In 1716 ho married tho Dowager Countess of AVar- 
wltk j but five yiftrs l)cforo tliis, that is, in 1711, ho lud 
made the purchase of Biltcii." 

All this time, and as may be scon on tho authority of 
Miss Aikte, BO confidcntljr appealed to by Dilkfr, Addison 
w.as growing more and more intimate at lIoHmid Mouse, 
and was so much rosidgnt tbero, that Miss Aikin has to 
defend him from the charge of havitm boon the re¬ 
gular tutor of young lainl Warwick. Equally rccklees 
is tho reiteration us my asscrlion, that Sir IVaUer Scott 
supplied.thocataloguotefhisfurnittireto thoAnniversary, 
when my assertion is (see the work, vol. !i. p. 19), that 
that could not he the case, on account of its inaccuracy. 
As regards Chatterton’s monument, I find my own state¬ 
ment confinfied by the Life of Challorton, in two 
volnmcs, published at Cambridge-in 1842, voL il p. 626. 

But enough; we might gS through the whole of these 
shameless ialsificattons in tho same nuumer; but the 
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limitR and oIijoctH of our Journal do not admit of it. 
It remajnR only to note the malicious animus with 
which tho eritio has picked out verbal and even literal 
errata, and with a pitiful craft of luisrcpreBcntation 
radeavoiired to pass them off as instances of ignorance. 
v^ry strange ignorance, indeed, it must have been if, 
true. I have called Miss Rimy, he says, tho subsequent 
wife of Crabbe, Miss £lny. This is noted qs ignorance. 
With the admirable Life of Crabbe before me, by his 
eon, such an ignorance was impossible. It is, as the 
dishonest reviewer very well knew, simply a inleprinf; 
for ho could sec, and no doubt did see, a few pi^cs 
further, p. 20, vol. ii., the names of both Mii.s Rimy, 
and her mother, Mrs. Elni.v, eorrcctly printed. The 
name of tibis ladjtocuurs tlirico—tu'ice it is cori-eotly 
printed^ and he c^fully selects the- thir^, a misprinti 
1 leave such tasks to that contempt whichrthc publi^ 
will assuredly>visil them with.' Then Mount Hengor is 
misprinted Bengcn; but could this deceive the nicfcst 
child who ever heard-of the Ettrick Hhcphcrdl Could 
any but a dung-beetle imi^iiie that he could percuadc 
the world that a man who had made a pilgrimage to 
Mount Danger did not hnow its mime I Any hnc would 
instantly know, and Charles ]>ilkc knci,', that it was a 
casual erratum, at the moment that l^o vaunted it as an 
instance of ignorance. A't'x times Mount Bengcr occurs: 
Jlne times it is correctly printed, and he picks out thb 
sixth, which has had an » overlooked for an r,—• 
andt^is Iming tbiLonlycasein which it was misprinted. 
So also of White House Vale. Did anybody uvci Ik ir 
of a White House Vale! Can aiiyliody Kupp.').su for a 
nAmcnt that Mr. Dilke did not, even with his little 
dor-boctic intellect, k'liuir that it was a misprint for 
Wliite Horse Vale! 

I leave thc.se self-evident matters. 1 have done a 
public duly in writing my work on “ The Homes and 
Ilaunts of tho Poets.” Tracing their luiscrahlu lii.story, 

1 have eisprchscd my hearty contempt of the critics who 
in their aay misrepresented them, and uricii Iironglit 
them to despair and death. It has not pleased Mr. Dilke, 
lyit, nevertheless, it will not be lost on tiic ^'iililic. J 
have, moreSver, committed another olleucc. I liavc 
showif that ail the critics, with all their fine theories, 
since the appearance of Wordsworth, have ueverhit upon 
the true theory of his poetry. This is a cii^iital oOcnee 
against the bloated vanity of such small critics as Mr. 
Dilke. But the Editor of the Rxamiucr, with more 
candour, worthy of Itis great abilities, has admitted that 
1 am quite right- -that I have completely made out my 
case ; and one of onr most eminent poets writes to me, 

" I am glad the Editor of the E.'taminur thinks, us I do, 
that you have cumpictbly made out tho ‘case regarding 
Wordsworth’s pootrS- It cx]>iaiDs tu mu many things 
I never before could uiidcrataml." 

It only remakis to say, that spite of the errata which 
a hasty printing has occasioned,^ am quite easy to risk 
my reputation on the suundncssof the faids given in my 
work. They remain untouched oven hv the cavils of J|fr. 

1 )ilko. 1 know that the whole bulk m t he work is true, 
and lias been carefully digested and carefully written, ami 
I refer any candid reader to it fqr the proof. Jf’or two years 
riiave biboriously waded tbrougb whole hdiips of the 
best aulborities on the subject, so far as books were con¬ 
cerned, and have gone over many hundreds of miles to 
viait the scenes dnseribod. But I knew very well that 
on a subject where the imagined claims of numerous 
living vlriters of verse were concerned, 1 must necessarily 
give offence by omissions, as well as stir the bile of 
critlea by nnpalatabie truths. 1 hare executed my task 
with a bold and conscientious diligence, and I am 
perfectly easy to bear the worst brunt of petty misre¬ 
presentations, and to wait the award of the (amdid. In 
the meantime I beg any one who would convince hini- 
Bolf of the real character of “ Tho Homes niidMlaunts ” 
to get tho book—^it may be had from luiy circulating ' 


library—^nnd Judge for himself; and, if I am not greatly 
mistaken, the ficrasal of it will furnish, in every candid 
mind, the mpst thorough condemnation of the treatment 
of it by Charles Dilke. It liecomes every honest journalist 
and every honest man to set his foeo determinedly 
against this atrocious system of literary Burking, under 
which I daily see worthy men, without any moana of 
defence, qpffcring the most nnmerited injuries and often 
total ruin. 1 only regret that mine is not a pecnliar 
case; but tho like treatment of any other author equally 
excites my indignant resontmeut. 


Since this wont to press, I have received the following 
note from a gentleman of w^l-knowu research. 

Tavistock Squisrc, Fcii. 8,1817. 

Dr.aii Ma.llowiri, 

Tim AllipiKcmn Critic makes ^ great gun of the 
Globe Theatre matter, taking full a eolumn to show your 
erroa I eiiii prove the eoi-'rary. Look at llu‘1ialf-imq> eneuiscd 
—a faithful cupv of the genuine old map of ISti.'!! seven years 
before the Excimnge wiis built. You are Vigbt. 'i'lie (ilolie 
•sloiel a little to the west of Soulliuurk Bridge foot—ec-rtiiiiilv 
not noiir St. .Saviour's. ISaiikside liiM chiiily iH-lueep Southwark 
and itlaekfriars Bridges—a aiiiull portion, liovvcver, nma East of 
Sontliwark Briiige, terminating at auharf.theiieccidlrd “Baiik- 
eM^/b'Inirf—uhere also Maid Line hiulhsEsisterii h’l'ioination, 
at double the ikslane^riroin Soutliwark Bridge, as from Si. .Savi¬ 
our’s. Miiiil lame appears ou u map, “ l»'iurie'a new rian of 

l. iindon, JS'l.); ” if is now eiilled .Ni-w i’nrfc .Slrivt; and a refer- 
e'lee to a map of iliis je.ir will show liunkside, i\'cw I'ark 
.Street, and J'urk Street, uniting at a. small open piaee elose to 
Buiik-end Whiu-f. Tlic modi-rii Bridgi- Stiwt erosscs Ikinkside 
and Maul Street, (i. e. .New I’.irk Si reel,) when- tliey are one 
liuiidnri vards asuuder; and lien-the (ilolie Th'-atre stood, a 
little to the west of Bridge .Sireet. Of eoiiire, in old tune, it 
would ho d'engiinted “ Glolie Tlieulre, klaid l.ane,” or “ liaiik- 
sld<-,” indiseriniinately. Almost opposite is (iiieenhillie, two 
liiiiidn-d yards west of tile uorl hern foot of iSoiqliwark Bridge. 

Baihilplius Aggus, iiiitlinr of ” Dvoniie Anliijuii, (sic in orig.) 
J57l',’’is thu alli-geJ iiiillior jald iinip. 

'I’lie “ Alaid Ume” inentiuned, is so designated in the 

m, <p of and I should say‘is the Miiidrvi Uiue of the 

Atheiiienni. 

Ill this mallr.', I fivl sure that the eritie, (.Sniell-fnngiis,) is 
egregioiisly wrung; ami ia very likely so in other casim,—forin- 
stiiiiis‘, Hiirrffiiff/i is the word twice over in Alli.u (.'iinningliam’s 
jVuiiiversary, u liicli I have got. 

Dear Sir, I am, 

Yowl’S triilv, 

^ N. N. N. 

Now let any one refer to the iJlil map mcntionetl, and 
then refer to tlic modern iiiapw of Loudon, and (hey will 
Kec howuxactly Banktudeiii laid down in its true ancient 
position, vixldliding from Hullaiid Street, near Black- 
friars Bridg^lt) a little Issyond Southwark Bridge, and 
New'" Park iSmjet, at its junction with the crosa street 
nmiiipg to the river, ticcupyin-j Uic position of the ertd 
Cbdic Theatre. Let them then tnrii to the language of 
the Athcnaiuin of last week on this subject, via : “ The 
fourth error affords a still more inarvciluns cxliiiiition 
of Mr. Jlowilt’s ignorance. The Globe Theatre, ho tells 
ns, stood on Biuiksidc, and Bankside lay ' between the 
bridges of Blackfrian) and Southwark.’ The latter 
clause of this dcllcripiion, as wo observed in our review, 
would cxcludcthc (ilolie altogether from Bankside.” The 
.Stbenimmi then tells us that it really stood dose to the 
Ohurck of St. Saviour's, i.e. in its modern name, St. 
Mary Overie’s. Turn, good roodor, to the position of St. 
Mary Overie’s, on any map, and then look where Bank- 
side is, and bo astonished at the idiotic blunder of this 
man, at the very moment that he is heaping tho most 
insulting language on an author, who is hock^ by every 
established authority, and maps both old and new. If 
this is not enough for tho great Dor Beetle, wc will give 
on engraving of that portion of the old map. 
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THE WEEKLY EECORD 

OP FACTS AND OPINIONS CONNECTED AVITH GENERAL INTERESTS AND POPULAR 

PROGRESS. 


In tiiin department of our Journal tec mean not oulif to eUitc Mndidly our own cametl opinion on any matter 
<f intpoHanne, hut ehall endeavour, as far as in us lies, to form yuid {juide puhlie opinion, ns eeery iutnest 
joiiriudist should do; and witli egwd sincerity we solicit the opinions oj others of all classes—be {hey rich or 
poor, he t!wy masters or men, be they men or women. Wetvorb ro» all, and tee desire to work wiTU o/t—Eua. 


Se&oal of Isr/nstry, or Jiimii/e Jlgfsye .—TIio Coiniiiittce 
of Iho Raj^'cd Scliool Union h»\o for mmn time iia&t Iren 
auxinm* Ui n4cl to tlio cIGri^e; aiul uscIuIui^h of one or 
more of tlirir Sehooli), by Rivinir annie fiHid to the inuat 
dmlilutn of the Seholnra, and tcncliini' tlirin sonic useful Inide 
or occu|iii(iun, so as, if jiossiblr, to ix'itrl liabils of industry in 
those whose dpfrrndutiun leads to idleness, and whose two erty 
Icuils to crime—Ihnse w'lio arc now juvenile va^jrants, and iini} 
soiiii bermne juvenile tliieres imd iiicVliorkpts. • 

I 'rill! OimiiiUtue have fell that the good that is done iiy tliree 
nr four hours’ iiiffnirtioii or moral training, jirr week, is siisill 

! I roui|iared with what might be lu'iaiinplislied, if they , oiild keep 
the objects of their bij^ieiolenee. eiuiiloycd duiiiig the whiilo of 
■| cverv diiv. • 

II 'riiey liave wntrhisi the heidnlilc elforts lately made in Srollnnd 
! to improve Jio condition of jiiveiiilc Yugr.iiits, rspcciiilly in the 
1 1 liidiistrinl Schools at Alienleeu, wliere st^miielisgiiod lias hern 
I nfliirlcd, at so trifiia^aeost as to suiprisrall uho liuvewitnessed 
I it. Hut many things have hillicrtii prevented Ihciu from esteiid- 
I iiig lliciropcruliuns—want of funds bring the eliicf oUtaelc to 

tiicir uUempting niorc th.aS mere iu.striuitiou in tlie various 
I Seliools llaviiig now, however, every reason to lielieve tliiit 
the piildic syni]i.'itliise in tlieir lahoiirs, and will help them to 
I earry forward^heir ulijeets more romplctelv ,1 In"!' liuve iletei mined 
I to try UUP Seliuol as a liegiiiniiig, and dime just lakrii a bouse. I 
i for the purpose in Old I’yc Street, \Vcstiiiinster,«iii the back 
l| premises of vHiieli a siiiull ISnggeil Seliool is now earried on 
,1 every day. 'Ijbe budding vvas iufiinwiy called tiie “'i’liieves’ 

I J'ablie lioiise,” being frei|u eiit^ mostly by tliieves, w^e ueiv 
ui.s-uiitiniiud, on Sunday e.viaiiliplirto luild niiaik Trials in a large 
i npper niuiu tliere- and Hie loeulily is one of the lowest and 

I most wretched in London. * 

|i The pbiu is to open a srlioul for tifty Ihijk of that locality, 

:l and to train them to some useful trade severaMiuurs of Hie day, 
ji and afterwards to place Hiein out with proper persons. For tins 

I I good purpose we. nrc ^lad to smi that very liberal siilisrript ions 
11 have liegun toroiiie in; our friend Mr.'I'ucutyinuii, of Wood 
■ ; Street, having, in the Kepurt of Jiliiuary, backed au e.\(a‘lleul 
I letter with a uliei|Uo for doll, 

I The Vo'Siperiiliee {.enyne,— This a.ssai'iatiun is progressing 
stcndily. On Wediiesihiyf27th nit., a very iiiti-resliiiggiieeliiig 
WHS held at the Central llalluf tliela'iigiiu, at which Alr,”[aiue, a 
gcatleinaii lately returned fnim America, gave iiiany^interestiiig 
dr.tads nmeeruiiig tile settlements of tlie SliakcM, ulleoiiltrmiiig 
the praelieidiility of the priiici|dp of eo-o]H!aitiun. 'Tlie urst 
evening a deputation from the Jjpague attended a itteiding at 
^phir, wtiere they eNplained the jiriimiplrs of the nssueiatiun 
with such elfeet, that a nfiilution was passed by iieekimation 
for the fornmtiDn of a similar nssociutimi. On this a wurMiig 
muu niso in the meeting, and stated tiint be was deputed t* at tend 
I by about SUO working men, who, in igiiur.t^ec of Hie rxisteiiee of 
I the League, were, ptevioua to the annuunrcineiil of tliy im’eting, 
rimteiuplatingtlielormatiOD of u similar society, but Hint be bad 
no doubt that Ids report would induce them aUtojuintlicLeugue. 

I The meeting was then adjourned till the foHowing Thursday, 
j On'Wednesday, Sd inst., the usual weekly meeting of this 
i Association was held ; and uotw-itbstanding the unfavourable 
stale of the weather, was well attended. Amongst a nuTiilwr 
of speakers who nddrassed the mci'ting, was a gentleman I'nmi 
one of the rural distnets, wllb deserilied the poverty and desti¬ 
tution of the labouriug ]iopulntion as most alarming; and 
expressed his satisfaction at sisiiug so large an assembly of ro- 
opnahtrs, as he was ronvinred that the people would remain 
miserable until they had learued to hrh themsclees. 

All udjouraed meeting was also held at the Mechanies’ Insti¬ 
tute, Poplar, on Tliurwy, ddh inst. Tlie room was iiineli 
crowded, and the greatest interest was manifested by all present p 


and .as there were many residing in tlie locality anxious to join 
Hie League, a District Committee was fu^ed, who wUl at oueo 
^irucecd to register i^mes nud orgauixe tlie district. 

A Lecture vfbs also delivered ou Motiftiy eveiiing,'6th inst., 
by Mrs. Jonu Darcus, unthv/6yd/s. Duties, and Social Position 
of If Oman, JfcmalmJiUiicaliou, Jtc. tie. 

The Temporary Jtrsideurefor Oorenses»es,'U, Sssiuton Street, 
Grafs lau Hoad. —We regret t# learn that this most cxcellmit 
and desirulihi institution is languishing for want of suilicirnt 
funds. ‘ strongly reeummeiid jt to the trul^ Iienevuleut, 
pailieularly of the sex viliicli it ainm to benefit. No class of the 
euininuiiily deiiiniids our sympathy mure tliaii TOveriies.vcs. A 
luiiiie for Hieiii whew tliey are wit'ioat arngubr engagement, 
jjlioiild he the kindly wish of cveiy liappy woman who kiiowa what 
a happy home is, and whose lumgmatiuu rcalixe to itself 
sonieihing of Hic duiigcruus forluriiucss of a young homeless 
feuude. The luwuess of the terms of j^dciice,—only^. 6rf. 
I* wwek, except where a single'ruuiu'ia required, when it is 
lUs. til/.,—rcuilers it necessary to seek the cu-oiicration of tlie 
; heiicvolent. Tlierii is u*dcht of LllO. It was founded«by 
I Miss IViiiter in HS-B, and lias givcfl a temporary residence to 
I iiimve t^o liumln-d governesses since its Ibuudation; Airty-nine 
' ill the year ending October, l.S'kl.; and fresh njiplieaats continue 
to apjsi'ar. Vie gliully give lulmissiiin to the fiillowing appeal 
from -Miss IVelcIi, the sueixwsor of Miss Winter. 

■WlLLLVH \MI MaKY IIoWITT, 

I'rtlor-v orters in the ISeyrurraHuy Da/h of lafet 
1 hare. Just rei^ Uiese lines freiil your .lunrnnl: “ Let the 
huiiiblest^H-n his heart to us, if hr, think he has hut a mite to 
east into fAu great treasury of Imiiiaii hleasing.”^ luivc a milb, 
wliieh may be iiirrra.M.-d a Hiuusand-fold by a word from you. 
In tlie lave-thy-iieighhuiir principle I hnvii ronie furtii as a 
jiiissiuiiaty' to governesses, and have placed myself at the head 
of the teiiiiiuriiry residrnee fur tlirve, my mneh-tried sisters, 
founded four years ago by th^devotrd Helen 'Vinter, wlio, two 
iiiouths siiire, joined the ranks of the la-rfccted in the kingdom 
of our Father. 

This boiiie fur ^verursscs has iifirii been tlic acknowledged 
iiisiruniciit of their liudjjy and spiritual good; and, instead of 
spriiding their liard-eanied savings in n sad and eomfortless 
lodging, with scditside fur tliidr sistig', and disappointniciit for 
Hieir daily jKirHon,^hi‘y are here reeiii^d as into a family, on 
thu lowest yuissihle jeriiis, and treated with all the kindness 
and nlfcctiuii that pronvds from Christian hearts. Here they 
are aided, couiisellrd, and led on in theiraeviftal depiirtineuts in 
life; and In tlie^tuatioiis gained, when troubles arise, licre 
they return to taste again thu eoiuforts and the sympathy of a 
liome; and no(du.ss of lieiiigs more require one. Thu ve^ oul- 
tivutioii of their niRids, the tender mnciiihrances of their ehild- 
I 10 . 11 I, the unforeseen eireumstauccs that in a moment hurl tlieni 
from the lap of ease into the cold and aufecliug hands of a 
moiiey-gettjng world; theiA all make the resideifts equal iu- 
importimce totlie briglitesl iustUntious in onr coutifty, and eidl 
on all who aid (ho cause of hunmuity to give us a helping liuad. 
We are vorkiuyfor aothiSy but the love of Christ and the good 
of our follow-nnxiturcs. B'ie yiee our tires away, amply repaid 
if by our exertious one tear iswiped away, one sob is heaved the 
less; if the weak he(mm| strengthened, the dcsolhto Amforted, 
and the despairing cheered, and helped on the way. Give ns, 
then, a helping hand. Give us a place in your Juunial. 'we 
have a debt to remove, exjmnBes to meet, and various triab that 
imiicdc onr proimss. 'William and Mary Howitt, lielp us 1 
YourTellow-workcr in ovety good cause, 

C. J. IVnifH. 

[It would* give ns great pleasure to receive the names of any 
persons Scsirons of aiding this valuable,institutioii.— Em.] 
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JV«» Poly/rehttie SaMy.—HUit Soeiely mow nnmliors two 
tiondred members, nud is evei^ meek, we Iicor, iacrensiug. In 
eounexion with it is n good itews-rooni, supped with most of 
the litorai papers and joomals, French as well as English. 

Motif ion of Capital Fuuhiment. — Heniy Yincent and 
Cluulcs Gilpin hsve lately made a tonr in tho MisLANn 
CouHTiES, for the promotion of this object, and have met 
with a very cordial and aotiafactoiy rroeption in sevc^ 
towns. Iho Meeting in the Now llul, laiCESisB, at which ^ 
tho mayor presided. Is deserihed in the heieetfertAin Merenry 
as the most muncrous andinfluentul held tticre, on nuy occasion, 
for some time past-. The thrilling narrnUvca mid .ipmals of tl« 
speakers were niUowed np by the organization of a aoeicty, to 
eo.opente with that formed in Lontiun, for the aboliUoui of 
thojpanishment of death. We understand that eevciwl meetings, 
to forward tho same olgeet, have been held in and around 
Lonnorr. r- 

C^iitttl PaHuiiueiift—SiiffluA Jodgeo, (Ueeor^rt, ^*c., niu\ 
MNoeiNoiV iloaot.—Sit ,—^Aithe Jndires, E^tders, MneistratcH, 


Sem Meeting Street hutmetion Society, Sirmoyhem.—On 
tlic 1st of Febru^ the first aunivorsary of tUs Institution 
wns hdd, B. Uartinean, Esg., tlio Mayor, In the chair. 

The report of the Soc.ctaiy, which appeared to give great 
satisfiirtiun, stilted, that there were about 130 members in tlic 
Society; that in tlic preceding year ten lectures lud been de- 
liverctt; that Classes had been formed for instrnction in reading, 
writing, ariUimcti^ liistory, gcogra^y, grammar, geometry, 
mensuration, Endid, algebra, natural plmosophy, eompodtion, 
&C.J and a dass, open once n-week, for discussion; that the library, 
which at first consisted of littln more tliau 100, Imdinctensra 
to more than 800 volumes; and that the prindpd periodicals 
nud newspapers were taken. Tho charge fur admittimee to the 
lectures, rcadiug-ruom and library is one penny fee leeet, and 
an extra penny for tke elattet. The institution is open to nil, 
beiug perfectly unsreturhn. IL KlRBt. 


Capital PaHuime^f—EngtitA Jh^ee, (Jteeor^ere, attdi PMieatiomoftheTsteofMnnQXiaAofiAtCAannelJdanrti — 
ngainafg Uoitt. —Sir,—^Aithe Jndg^ E^tders, flngistratrs, We were not tul recently awaro of the extent to which the 
id others, (who onght, from theS- piMtiuns in sodi'ty, to he privilege of tlieso idimds, of cimdating printed publications, 


the leaden of the popular mind, instead df dnrn-chaius and 
hindranecs,) aaem'dwnn|p of frequently qnotiiig hrosrs, f<>r*lhc 

IHUmnai* n? iFiinnep tinncMnpv tnJtlinii* rAtnnt*L-a /iiillia **nt.*n fiav nn 


texts^ to keep intlidr note liooka, would rnaUlc the above-named 
functionaries to appear with greater in their 

summing n[i, ns they might rattle through n string of texts, 
cspedaljy ns so many sndi pcnoiia seem to wish the gibbet; 
the halter, nnd ofiier pretty Christian toys of the kind, to hnie 
a wider niugc nnd a more active escrcisv. 

'r Capiid ^incoe ooeM-diiig to Moses ;— , 

Mnrder ..... E.\ud. .vu. 13. 

Kdn.'ipping - ■ - a - „ „ 10. 

Sating lenyencdbread during the rnssnrrr - „ xii. IS. 

Suffering an unruly ox to be it liberty, if he i 

kill i the ox also to be stoned • - „ x\i. ?!). 

Witchcraft - * - - - „ xxii.l'’. 

Idolatry - _ - - - - „ „ dO. 

Oppression of widow nnd fallietlesi . „ „ 33. 

Cunipottuding holy ointment, or putting it on 
any stranger . - - - „ xxx. 83. 

Violation of tlic Salihnth - - r- xzxi. 11. 

Smitiqg of father or mother . - „ ^.xi. IS, 

Tlating tho tjph of the saeri fice of peacc-oITvr- ' 

ings with vndoannrss • - - Ijciil. vii.30. 

' Eating the fistof offered bciists - - „ ,,3.1. 

Eating any manner of blood • - „ 37. 

Offering etiildren to Moloch - - xx. 3. 

Eating a sactiflee of poace-offesing • - „ xix. 8. 

ticrecaiBg the idolater ■ >■ • „ zx. 4. 

Going after fiimiUar spirits and nizardd - „ xx. 0. 

Adultery - - • - - „ xx. 10. 

BUsphomy. • - - t- - „xxiv. 16. 

Stranger coming nigh the tabernacle • Numb. i. 51. 

Coming nigh the prlcstV olHco - ‘ „ iii. 10. 

Usurping UM saeurdiifal fmiotions - , - . iv. 30. 

Forbearing to keep passuver, if not joinjicy- 
ing - - - - - „ ix.l3. 

Presumption, of desiiising the word of tho 

iW - - . . „ XV. 80, 

Defiling tho sanctuary of tho Lord - • „ xix. 13. 

False preteusionstotnochnmctcrofaDivino „ 

messenger - - - - Dent. xH. 5. 

Opijoiiition to tho decrecsof the highest judi¬ 
cial authority • - . „ xviii.13. 

llnehastity- - - * - - „«<xxii.l3. 

Surh are smne of tho oiTeiiccs (I have not given all) pixi- 
noiinccd capital in the Mosaic code., With what eonipleteiiess 
, does the dark catalog^ lay hare tlio nlnurdlty of taking timt 
code as a guide to modefn legislntion 1 

Jiet an who attempt to instify tho piulislunent of death for 
mnrder, R qAieals to the Old Testament, advocate, for eoiisis- 
. tnuy’s sake^ the some punishment on him “ wlio gathers sticks 
' ,«s m Sabbath-day.” But siircly, it would bo more seemly in 
JChrMiana to take aa tlieir guide, in law and morals, the words 
of Him who ahroffated the old law of retaliation, and taught us 
r to "love oar-enemies,” and whose inspired follower instructed 
ns liow to oany ont that principle, Iqr overcoming eiii wifh 
good. .1 am, Sir, yonrs faiU'fuUy, ( 

A CnRiSTiAX. 


privilege of these idimds, of cimdating printed publications, 
unslami^ and postage free; tlntmghonl the kingdom, was usi d 
for pukiic benefit. Besides The People's iVesshind the Herald of 
Redemption mentioned lari week, in Jeney, is ]mUished n must 
vahutule Teetotal EssayiiA, or MoufAlg Teiapcranre Standard, 
which is sold also bv Mr. Britlnin, i’aterna^rr Bow, full of 
interesting matter, lii the Isle of Man, at Douglas, is likewise 
publidied a CAurrh cf HugUmtl Joamat, which appears diicfly 
devoted to the ndvoca'cy of Die Working Clergy, a ninss of men 
who need ndvoeftcy, imd dcsenc it ns much us any body of men 
in the cominunhy. It is a lamentable eircumstimcc that, after 
the country lias ro richly, so rnormoiidy richly etidow-cd tho 
State Churmi, the. dreues dinnld Inxiiriaiein this wealth', and 
the actual workers starve nn wretched sti]x‘nds. We wish evriy 
success to the labour of rectifying this great and crying evil. TAe 
Herald of Redcmpiioa, in its second nnniber, lias an admirable 
article on the Morals of Tiade, and a good report of the loiti-e 
of the Bedemptiun Society at laieds. 


To oi'K 'CoBRl!.spojfi)EKTa.— 'We must r.’ijnest llio kind 
patience of our kind friciuly, known and iiuLmnvn, as regards 
their conirihntions. Tile only difficult part of ohr naiiageiuriit 
is liowxto deal with tliewhondenji and over-ahundant supply of 
uintcrinl sent in. Much of this islit a high order, hnt its tr^ 
ninnunt creates an impossibility of including one-tenth of it. 
All that we ran do is to select, ns iiiiparlinlly ns (ossibh!, wliiit 
seems most suilrij to onr pages. Onr friends mny judge of our 
iieriilexity when, la-sides articles fixim regularly engn^ contri¬ 
butors, wo liavc already about 300 poems, uiiil a proportionate 
mass of prose articles. To einhrnen all that we jiossibly can, 
we print at thn linck of our illnstratioiis, and shall, in future, 
waste ns little spnee ns possible by annonncrmcnis, etc. Fur all 
such riidenees of goodwill, ns liero noticed, opr brat thanks! 
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HOWinrS JOVSHTAk 


Leonaid Kellenaum, Mat aa to jtm to if yoq 

wffl come to Weluberg, they Will open the ntee to 

Tventy thovaend pMunta marohed firom 
Keekenmhn on EeBterdey to weinsbeitr. 

The nobles were idl down in the city together in toe 
dinreh, pmying for n morning blessing in those sharp 
times. 9^ey hastened, at toe alarm .of toe peasant 
hoet, to get oat.of toe idtyand dp againinto the castle; 
but the treaoherona Weinsbeigers had fostened the 
gates and doors, which, however, theyspeedily opened 
to toe peasants. The battle began. weVdnsbeigeni 
discharged their pieces into too ^r, and stood looking 
on. The nobles wore overpowered and deatooyed. One 
of them, Dietrich von Weiler, a handsome and stately 
man, so^bt to conceal himself in a ehnrch steeple, but 
was discovor<^, stabbed, and thrown from its top into 
the street. 

The unhappy nobles were marched out, with drums 
beating and lifes ^ying> to aa open place near toe 
road leading from Welnsbeig to Ueilbronn, and there 
hunted through toe pikes. Twelve thousand baueis, or 
peasante, morshallea themselves in two row% holding 
their huge pikes before them. Bjp^ween these rops toe 
wretched iioblea were compelled to run till they fell, 
pierced thrbngWiy a hundred pikes. A baner-wife from 
bokingen greased her shoes With the fkt of toe Graf von 
Helfbnstoin, whom, they had murdered, with much 
mockery. They placed the Gitlfin von Helfenstein, 
when toe came to oeg for the life of her husband, on 
a dung'Carh; and numbers of them, running before and 
behind, eonducted her to Heilbronn^withfo.!! sorts of 
jests and tiboe. " So toon came in a golden chariot, 
and now thou goest away in a dung-cart.” The Qriifin, 
who was a pioos woman,etoonght on her Saviour, and 
comforted herself in tte thought. She said meekly, 
" Why should I, a poor sinner, complaint The Son of 
God, my mq|tt holy Lord, was once led into Jerusalem 
on Mm Sunday, with the state of a king, and with 
loud Jnbilee; and presently alter wss abusedaond ertt- 
cified 08 a malefactor. Therefore I will keep tilcnec.” 

The peasants plundered and burnt the castle; but a 
bloody vengeanco soon anived. ^e notorions George 
Truehsess, the general snflb Swabian nobles, who so 
severely scourg^ and ^mercilossly slanghtered the 
revolted peasants in Hay of the same year, appeared 
before the town. The peasants were absent on their 
plundering expeditions; there were scmcely any but 
women and ehildron, and the sick at home. These 
hastened out, imd flung themselves at his flset with toe 
most vehement prayers and tears for mercy; but he 
stood ice-cold, and answered only by ordering his 
soldiers to Are toe town at every end and comer. All 
their goods and chatte]|i he commanded to be brought 
out; 600 florins to be paid down to toe widow ok &af 
Helfenstein, tiie lady whom they had so vlllanonsly 
treated; and to her son 6,000. On th| imI when 
they had murdend that nobleman, be emnp^ed them 
to plant a crosa and bnild a chapel, andevety*B|Bter, 
Monday to go in, and from adhtiae to aunaet on their 
kneee to .pray to God efor pardoW! On the T^per, 
Nunenmoobar, of llafeld, he took a dteadfol revenge. 
Thta man had been the piper to the Graf von finl&n- 
stein, and vdten that nobleman was Iqd out to be mnr- 
dored, he was the foremost to deride him. He sgatohed 
the hat from his head, and patting it on his own, 

Herr Giaf,”stid he. "many timw have I played 
befon yon at dinner; it la only roasohable that 1 play 
to you at another aort of dance.” This man Truehsess 
chained to a tree, so that he had liberty to run nund 
it; and piling wood over him, set It m in, and bnmt 
him to death in the most horrible maimer, Us soldiers 
arising themselves wito^is agonies. 

Ptoooful and smiling are all these scenes now I 
Of this peasant war, in which 100,009 people perished, 
in whioh castles and convents were {Pondered, their in- 




motes atniied or murdered, and thecopntiyrednced to « 
frightfordesert, ftw traces nmaln except the traditloqa , 
and written reeords. Wetoslietg, which had tons its 
fail share of honors, is ai neat and quiet aa if it had 
never known an ontiage. Ifatare hai covered toe (dd 
towers with her healing boughs and blossoms; man has 
olotoed toe whole bill wito vines; and all toe oonAtgr , 
between it, and toe pietniesque old city of HeUbnav, 
ia one great garden and vineyard. 

At the footiof the Welberueue lives one of the moat 
besutllU lyric poets and most remarkable men ct Ge^ 
nwy; Juatinns Xemer. Keraw was a fellow stndait 
or the poet Uhland at Tubingen; was orighully 
destined to tisde, but quitted it for toe study of physio 
and toe love of poetry. The cause of hie abode here, is 
his being appointed the official physician at Weinabeig. 
He built hw hons% on this iq)pointmeiHt, at the foot of 
this oolebrated UUi and in a very Jpvely tituation. 
Through hio meana, and hit iniinence at toe cdhrt (d 
WUrtemberg, it fo that toe castle haa bben freed from 
too gubbisb of ancient ruin, and mode toe pleasant 
resort that it is. The poetry of Kcmer is at once most 
spiritnal and tender, and ye^ very often merry and 
jocose. In his SeUeiehaUen he gives ns some toetchei 
of toe wafderings of his yoat% alternately foneifol, 
sentimental, and waggish. His aoeount of the mnaieiaa 
who professed to have discavered the art of playing toe 
most exquisite music on a goose's windpim, by whidi 
he threw whole audienees into cxtacies, but whieh a 
stem old professor exposed in toe very mMst of one of 
his triumphs, by lifting his wig from his head with his 
stielc, and showing tliat be had« inaaiml box concedfod 
in it, which made toe mnsic, ia worthy of a Yankee 
origin. Kemer himsel^s a most ex.traordinary playe% 
on the the Jews’-harp. Closing aH the windows, or at 
night patting out idl the lights, he will produce the 
most-strange and unearthly mnsic, making toe very 
room Aem to vibrate, and to be fiUed with a band of 
aOrial performets. His " Deutscher Dichtenreld,” his 
‘‘Komantische'Dichtungon,” and other poetical works, 
all bear evidences of a genuine inspiration; but his 
most extraordinaiy book is “ Die Seherin von ihevorst.” 
I'his boolKjtas been translated, somewhat enrtail^^nd 
adapted to the English taste, by Mrs.Croi|g, of^in-e 
burgh. It is the account of a lady who was nymy 
years toe patient of Kemer Woinsberg. She was a 
regular mesiperic subject, and in the mesmeric state 
made the most oxtraoniin^ revelations of toe spiritual 
world, and not toe less ao*of the facts in too world 
around her. Like Kemer himself, she professed to 
have a firil perception of the spiritual world, as it liea 
in and around our own. Held conveieationa with Wiona 
spirits, and was ofleir requested by those who wen 
not arrived at iwpiness, to praj^or them, whieh site 
did with efeot. ^e book is welTmrtoy of a perusal; 
and to the original |re added a numMr of what Kemer 
calls " Facts,” that is, actual ghost stories, which he 
authenticates by toe grave testimonies V noblemen, 
ma^stiates, clergymen and toe like, still living, and 
rofeiable to< Kemer has been laughed at^ of course, by 
alUtoe wits of Germany, but he only laughs good- 
humouredly agun, and holds feat his foith. He is now 
suffering Item cataract, and ia neariy'blind. 

After visiting tiie foioiold cathedral at 
with its rich carvings and old ptintinga, aoiiiM the 
ourious old town-house wito Ito grandly painted and 
curiously illustrated elook, and taking a view of its 
picturesque streets and pleasant •vieuuge, with its 
poplar walka, and ample pleasure-gardens, we posted 
through a well cnltlva^ country, back to Heiifolbeig; 
toe peassnto with thtir fiunilies out by too road-sides, 
busy collecting their apples, and others of them as bu^ 
in toeir yards, crutoing toem for eider in their simple 
I but effeetive i^ls fortW purpose, m a ki n g toe p’hele 
very lively and pleasant. 
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toba. Many van tiio stories tol4«f dsngsn to vhidi 
aUpa and aailoia bad been unrittiiigly sneoaed by tbe 
eanleaaneaa and tbe laabnaaa of medleal ne^ vbe 
employed tbla nngnent; wUdi they said might be 
very ^e and aalutaiy on abor^ but ma moat pet^ 
^eiona and parllona at aas* When, howeyar, a fitir and 


men's Ibt; bnt 1 am paianaded the uilen and their 
spokennan attributed toe byonring gale either to oar 
having lUtened to their request, and got rid of the dan< 

C IS appnrtenanee, or to thelhet that their aoqtieiona 
been groundless and fliat there ma truth in the 
doctor’s diaavowal of having brought any of dreaded 

on board. Wo vera fiivonrod with a good 
many apeeimena of Masaulman credulity; and an 
Imaum (or Mohammedan priest,.«ho ma on board), 
kept up the aaperatltiona temper of a portion of the 
eiw to a pretty omiaiderable elevation. The religione 
rites were practised by many of them with great icga- 
li^ty and fervour; bnt I was stnd: eith the amourt 
of BcepHeism that prevailed. When the Imanm was 
abaenC the aubordinate offieers rather enjoyed turning 
him and his obaervaneea int^dicule, and bemme 
Bomewhat bold freethinkers The moat devont ortho 
ndloiB were lAdonbtedly the most ignorant Those 
who never fidled in their ablutions, thdr prayers, and 
their attention to Jhe Imanm, were the nqrtoea—who 
listened with infinite reverence, and obeyed with eheeiv 
fhl alacrity. The oriental habit of public prayer appears 
aomewhatioetentations, least to a person of European 
usages or prqjndices. At tbe csul to Sprayer — in 
whatever company he miy be, and however engaged, 
a WftlinTnniBdiii ihlls down on his knees, and silently 
repeats the wonted anpj^eation, bending hii head to 
the ground the aeenatomed number of tunes I have 
aeen a man d! nak in the midst of a sentence, on 
hearing th^ voice of the Mnezzim, fling down a mg, 
throwhimself on his knees, assume the attitude of 
prwer, close his mrn, silently repeat the piamiUah; 
and hav^ thrlch bent his fordiead to the e»Ui, rise 
up, and resume the eonveraatdoiH as if nothing had 
ocenmd to interrupt it; jmaktng not the slimiest 
reference to the obiigflMT Imposed upon him By his 
fidth of dUmbM^n g a leligioiiB duty, but deeming its 
pnblie discharge so mnmi a matter of coarse as to be 
intelligible to everybody. 

Along the Syrian coast, many spots are pointed out 
aa lUstiagnished by eventa saered both in JTewhdi and 
Hahommedan hiatoiy. I recollect a broad, white, 
irregular line, whi^ mna down the side of the moan- 
« 4 j n« on the Lebanon range, >vestwaida towards the 
Mediterranean.Sea. My attention was called to it by 
one of the ship’i oomiwny, who informed me the white 
track was mam by Aluh, who had aoattered ashes to 
enable IToahand biadeaeondantato find their way when 


prmhet was a Jew; if he taught yea to hate my nation 
ana me, he taught you to note his own pecq^e—and 
what would yon nave me ttlnk of him t” 

I ought to he ezenaing mysdf toe these digrwdoat^ 
or rather, to have said iim the lint that in making 
Free Trade Beoollections the prlneip^ design of these 
papers, I dionld not hodtate sometimes to wander away, 
to other topiea, enrioed by those aasoeiationB whidi so 
irresbtlUy present tbemaeiveB when retraei^ <ae's 
■tepa throDg^ dktant lands. Almost every traveller 
has some qieolsl purpose in view, aa I have In these 
pium; but if other objeets preasnt themselves now 
aiM then, let me be foripven for not passing them 1^ 
whojly unobserved. 

But we have entered the bw, we have landed in the 
town of Beandeionn. The mga of the dlflbrent Eu¬ 
ropean powers are floating over th^ vloe-eonanlar 


that tHb white rmd ia eonttamed to Mount iatyd, I 
know not; but the history of the deluge, and the names 
of Rosli and his dtildr* are bmUiar to Mahommodan 
ears. In feM, Mahommedanlam has much in commam 
wldi Judaism and Christianity; drawing its hiatoriaal 
^ts from iha same sources, and reo^iziiig to a great 
extent the same ontiurities. Onewonid auppose^hatfhe 
points of agreonent might induce the profeaeon of 
these religions to look upm one snoUier with something 
like chanty. Thera is too Uttie d Ala charity every¬ 
where—pahaps lest in the Levant than anywhere mt. 
It often ooentied to me ther^ that Chrlstiaaily meant 
hatr^ d Jews and Mnsaubusna—Mahommedaniam 
hatred d md Jews, ^le Jews, being 

oppreawd by both, very naturally respond to both by 
distrust sad onttpsthy. I sbsU nsver forget an aasim 
wbloh a Syrlae Jewmsde inmy pieseaee to • Christian 
who treated Um with emtmnely. "Ton say your 


greqjest commennal interest in these regions, is a omall • 
and mean affidr, eoiipaed Indeed by Ae prondra exhi- 
bitiona of its oompetitora. no world is full of such 
oxamplea. The noi^r >nd tiie hollow — pride and 
poverty^—fbaity and weaknesa-j^big words and amall 
doinga—pretmse and pnailiaaimity—are but too often 
asBoeiated. 

The glesmy lm|freiaiona left by Scanderonn are not 
dimlniBhed as you track your way—(he way tneed by 
the caravans of commerce—throngh Antioch tn Aleppo. 
We stopped at Bilan, a place once celebrated for Ito 
mmn^tures, especially of gold and saddlery. The 
mmUtudes of goldsmitna that once crowded thu place 
are now reduced to thrCb; and only one saddler is le& 
the melaaeboly fragment of an ancient renown. But 
tile dt/ia beantifolly situated: it looks as if sn^iended 
on the aide of the monntdn. It has, however, been 
invaded by tbe mountain torrents, whidi rush down 
the walls of many of its former palaces. Bain has 
fidlen upsn min; and amidst the wreck df past splen- 
doura a few mismble wanderers are here and mere 
discovered. Wefciambled over the tomb of Abderach- 
man Pacha, once the governor of the province, ta the 
habitation he formerly occupied. Ita^oaitHm ias 
splendid: behind, tbe fine range of bills^tbe T^rus 
ruige—etretehing from Anatolia on the northern nde; 
before^ another ridge of hills, wiegnted and bosut^i, 
over iriiich* were dashing mnltitudinona atreanui, 
miBgling in and urging onsrards the deep river bdow. 
The abode of Abdemchman it rapidly felling into 
decay; and in mounting the aUdn^ 1 fell through the 
rotten planks, and was griev^y hurt in consequence. 
Meet of the apartmeAs adiAttM tbe wind and rata. 
We made ourw|jtto the tateHor—the once taacoesdUe 
harem—and there we found aheltlr and repose. Still, 
there waa'peril ifi walking over tie decayed floors; 
and when we lookca up to the ceilings, or surveyed the 
walls, we felt that if not to4ay, at nfl very distant 
to-monew, the palace of Abderawmon would be min¬ 
gled with the utterly-ruined palaoea around. 


merehi^ on their way to Antiooh. They amused 
themselveB with hawking; and many of them carried 
a hawk in their hand, vj^ch fhqr tat loose u game 
attracted their attention. We passed hr’ ma^floent 
'forests, some of which were be^ felled tar wood-ont- 
ters, sent by Ibrahim Baeha, to ftmiiah timW for tbe 
Egyptian dock-yordk Wherever the scanty population , 
had eultivated the fields, there was atriktagjmaence of 
their fertility and prodnotiva powers. - IfJutamlght 
not anoh a country beefrme in the hands d Industrioaa 
peoaonta and opulent landlords t WhOe population 
presMB (as It is called) upon sahsistenee—vmua In so. 
many parts of the world there is such on ezesss of 
laboor^ aad'snoh • deflclenay of feod-Js it possible 
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tbat ro^ions like these should be abandoned to sterility 
and desolation 1 * 

Onwards we passed to Antiocn; it stands at the ex¬ 
tremity of a long and fortile plain. The road to it is often 
tisretsod by streams^ and I was attracted by the roriety 
and beauty of the wild flowers, which, indeed, are a 
eharm in every part Syria, from the Orontes to the 
Dead Sea. Thers are. many rained bridges; many ox- 
tensive bniylng-places, with the remains of aopnlchial 
monnmento, seeming^ of great antiqaity; we passed 
through spots which bad bera covered with human dwell- 
ings—aome sUll appear on the map as inhabited vUIam, 
—bnt not a tonantable town or a villom did we find. 
Approaching Antioch, on the side of the hill, are 
entrances to roves hewn cat of the rocks; these we were 
told were the oburdies of the ancient Christians—and 
the followers of Jpsus we know wore first called Christiain 
, at Antioch. Ttey had been used for Christian worship 


ance of sepnlchies. A chuitii haa been lately built in 
the city. I attended the letigions sei^icestbetei 
were according to the Greek ritoaL HnlUtndes ^ women 
were in the outer coificor—within, wen men and diil- 
«ben. A priest was reading the service in Arabic. It 
is said that Antioch contrins a thousand Mahorikmedan, 
a hundred Chriatian," and fifty Jewish honses. The 
streets are strangely constructed,—there are elevated 
pavemepts on. each aide, close to* the faous^ along 
which foot passengers travel; between them a deep 
ditch whent horses and camels pass and repuas. 
Both to the east and the west of Antioch is a large 
extent of availafelC land- which might produce tjio^ for 
tens of thousands of TOople. Yet Antioch isfrequently 
visited by scarcity, when I wsc there,not only was the 
^rico of bread enormously higb, but the supply was 
wholly insnfBoient. Antioch was dependent upon com 
to be imported foom afar. The question has bron lately 
launched, whether the most rapid conunnnicatioL to the 
East would not be by theOroutes and Antioch, through 
Aleprw Bir and the Euphiiitcs, to the Persian Onlph; 
the difficnlties, if not msuperable, are so many and so 
Borioqs, that ^ere is no diance of sueh a line com¬ 
peting vrith Egypt,—the Kile and the Bed Sea. The 
i OrOESea Is not a navigable river. In many places it is 
eballow, Intthersrapid—in some interrupts by bridges. 
Thdh the tnnsit to the Euphrates is wearisome and 
laborious,—and even when the Euphrates is reached, 
Its navigation is perilous, while the maisUy districts of 
Lemnonn are nearly impaw;able, and can only be made 
otherwise at an enormous cost. 

Aleppo is well droerving any attention which may be 
given to ii Cmnmerce is there carried on in its ancient 
forms—uid the traffickers we find such os visited Tyre 
and Sidon in the days of Phoenician xlory. There are 
Uio caravans with tfie produce of ETam,—and as in 
patriarchal times ufoen Abraham and Jacob bOhstedof 
mnltitndes of thoir rom^ and asset, so now the traders 
who visit thoF baaaam dc Aleppo make the same dis¬ 
play. Still the sight may be witnessed of the " Ismaelites 
coming from GUirod with tbeir camels, bearing spieery. 


Still may be seen the long trains of " camels without 
number,” such as are again and again described in the 
sacred books—nay, the verv proportions which are 
spoken uf, and which four-footed animals bear to the 
human race, could bo found not for from theie existing 
to the present hour. In the statMcafounded on 1 Chron. 
T. 18—29, it is said that to-100,000 men there were 
. w,000 camels, 260^00 sheep, 2,000 asses, And about 
«ig Hgpq^relative numbers would be met with now. 
WMn tfe Jews returned front* their roptivity, then 
muad iha proportion of camels to asses was but small 
4 m a striking proof of the poverty to which 

toe naa q h Apd been reduced by long servitude. In the 
ibna of Job vo.laur* m interesting description of what 


was deemed very great opnlence: for he poBsessed 8,000 
comela, ti^ 7,000 sheep, and 500 yoke of oxob <uid 500 
she asses, an amount of property somewhat equivalent 
to the poBsesaions of the ririiMt Sheikh of An^ at tbs 
present time. The possession of large numbers of camels 
IB still as it was in the times of tbs patriarohs and ths 
prophets, tiie marie of tiio highest opulenos. The 
promises of Issiah to tim Jews ware, tiiat *' mnltltadea 
of camels should cover tiieir land* (Jndsa). "The 
dromedaries of Hidian and Ephah; oil thqy from Sheba 
shall come, th^ shall bring gold and incense.” In the 
perfect rimUltude between the preeent and the past is 
the great charm of the Oriental lands, and Oriental 
manners. AleppoaadlkiinBaeDBarenow, what Aleppo 
and Damascus were two or three thousand yean agm 
The great ontiines remain the same, and even in the 
details the xesembliuieo la inteiestiig in the highest 
degree. The roiavans which travel westward from 
Mesopotamia, Fenia, and oil the regions along the 
Enphiatea, bear the same sorts of oommodities, pass 
I tbrongb the same towns and territori^ are aubjeeted 
to tte same dtngroa and difficnlties, ifre aoeomponied 
by the same varietiro of tribes—tiaffickera and tiavelien 
—m a vrord, are cbancterized by the some associations 
as twenty or thirty centuries ago. Thtffoazaars ptesout 
foe same oljeete—the manner of barter is the same— 
ihey journey oa they journeyed—they rest as they 
rested. There are no hostelries for man or beast—no 
provision bnt font which is made by foe ambulatory 
community; long and weary is ibe trsxsitr-a few 
miles a dii^—the whole journey oS many months’ 
duration—delay everywhere—dispatch nowhere—time 
is the commodity to which no price or valno attaches in 
the East 

When will this state of foibgs be altered) How 
long will the vi» intrtia which has preserved the 
usages of foe remotest times resist foe infipences which 
are revolutionising foe world) Will the lands which 
in spite .of Fenuan and Iloman invasion preserved 
their distinguifoing characteristics-will the regions 
which have seen in turn the principles of. Paganism, of 
Jud^sm, of Christianity, and of Mahomedanism—and 
yet present throngh all tlfiHune seemingly indelible 
marks—will they present an Invincible burier against 
foe wider and-stronger tides whirii are pnt in action by 
a higher civilisation, a more adventnrons commercial 
fq>irit,and widhr triumphs of art and soience) I cannot 
Iwlieve it: whatever may have been impotent in foe 
past, foe power of communtrotion fo omnipotent now. 

The heralds that preach improvement are already 
visible. The spirit of changefol progress is moving in 
silent but successful march towards th» Orient. 

1 wasafewyears ago on a visitito thoEmir Beshir, foe 
Prinoo of Lebanon, whose brontifnl palace—one of foe 
most graceful ^rodactiona of Oriental architectute— 
bangs on^the ride of foo hill; its Seit^-Din (foe 
House of Fmfoi behind the Cajutal Deir el Eammr. 
Its ^omes touch foe clouds, and brave the Uunder^ 
s|ormB. A lightning conductor in auch a spot attracted 
my.notice; and I asked th»'prince who had tanght 
/itm to protect his royal reridence from thwterrors of foe 
thunderbolt) He said that in ayoyaga to £^pt be bad 
seen an iron ro(l above foe top-mast of an English 
man-of^r. Inquiring into itsnse, he found that when 
it touched the founder cloud, it carried away the light¬ 
ning, as a waterspout oonv^ foe water; and he said 
if it will proteefa ship at sea, will it not save a house 
on shore) And hi ordered foe experiment to be made. 
And now, srid be, foe tbnnders and- foe lightnings 
bnrst and blase over my polacems they will; it is laie, 
and I am safe. The atorina iq;e conquered, and I am at 
rest. This is bnt a foot-print marking foe onward steps 
of intelligent mart Thla is a record which initructm 
haa left in the diacharge of her universal mission. 

When ear itoameta first appeared oa the Syrian 








Howiira . 



conat, tbey mra bolisTad b; the iahabitants to be vemebi 
of which the Spirit of EtU—D jins of Eblie—fiende of 
hell had got poasegsion, and their presence was sud to 
prognosticate every speeies of calamity. The Holy 
Land was about to bo invaded by lory monsters, 


whole region with derastation and destruction. The 
Mahomedans bncied that the Christians had entered 
into new sllianeca with the infernal powers, and Islam 
was menaced by novel and appalling dangers. In.a few 
yean, the hood of Islamism—(he Lord of the Cidii^ate 
—the descendant of the propheta—became, first, a btqrer, 
and then a builder of steam-boats. Constantinople 
uommunioi^ by them with Twbiaonde and Ueyroutf— 
and Soanderonn and Alexandria,—^with Bhode^ and 
Crate, and Cyprus,—to say nothing^ of India and the 
whole £arop<^ world. And the greatest of Halio- 
medan Sovereigns passes mush of his time in hie steamers 
on the Nile—inth thorn he has readied the Cataracts. 
Hundreds and hnndroda of travellers pass, and ore con- 
sbmtly monnting and. desoending from Alfe to Boulac. 
Nay, tho Arabiafl Gulf itself is porpetuaily traversed 
by these fire-conducted eonquorora of wind and wave. 
They often bear tho Mnssuhnan devotees (pilgrims)^ 
the port of the holy City of Mecca—to Lyedda itself. 
1 once asked Mchemet Ali how it happened that 
Mahometan saints (.jjjLafyia) could employ the steamers 
of Christian infidels (Giaours) to convey them to the 
sainted spots of Moslem piety 1 " The Koran iuis not a 
word In it Against steamboats,” was the prompt and 
sagacious reply of the Egyptian princes andaon another 
occasion ho said, " You have much to bo proud of,—but 
of nothing have you such a right to be proud, os 
having subidued steam, and J>y eubdaiug steam, subduing 
tho sea and the storm.” * 

it would not bd a Free Trade Becollection, but a Freo 
Trade Antieipation, to look forward to the fate of tho 
fair and feraicoas regions of ByTia,when they shall have 
received all the impulse, and die awakened in(p all the 
development, of which they arc susceptible; when labour 
and capital igid enterprise shall bring their united 
powers to boar upon their great capacities. It rcqpi^es 
no voiy hold prophotio tov^r to say that peace and 
commerce will not allow barrenness and sterility to rule 
ovor regions c.apsble of highest and most profitable 
cultivation. Many a desert will yet blossom as a rose, 
m.any a solitude will bo mnsicid vith%e voices of 
prosperous and busy multitudes. Tho future is pregnant 
with great destinies. It will recover what the past has 
lost, and what the present but dimly rccogair.es. 

“ Tlio eternal step of progress beats 
To the Great Anthciu.” 


[ A SCHEME OP PBBE LIBBABIES.* • 

■ • 

, BT no. suaxs. ^ 

PoBLTC opinion Is now setting in so strongly A tho 
direction of National Education, and A> many signs aro 
I manifesting themselves, in oven tho most unIotKcd.-for 
I quarters, of a disposition to extend to the whole people 
' tho benefits of clementitiy instrnotion, that we look upon 
I it as a matter of .obrtalnty that, in the course of a few 
: yearn more, we ahall have our juvenile population as well 
I cared for u this respegt, as in anyothor country in 
i Europe. 

Alruidy, voluntary effdh is doing much ; but it ran- 
! not do adl that is required. In this raspoct, Education 
. must ho regarded as very different from Religion: for 
whorehs the latter may be efficiently maintained by 
voluntary effort, by reason of many powerful motives; 


the latter, in order to be well snstained, and to embrace 
the whol# nation, must be based upon a system, not 
liable tobe aifected by the fitfel ebbivgsaod flowings of 
opinion, theindifienoeor activity of partiei^ or tbeangiy. 
rivaliy of sects. 

Oox object at present^ however, is aet'to etaie our 
views as-to what such a system ought to be, but to ntge 
upon educationists the neoestity tor efficiently eanying 
on the work of education among the youthful andadnn 
popnloition, eilgr sofaool instruetiou has done its bws 
work. For, tho most importmrt part of education lud 
to eome, when school d^s are over. The means cf 
gatflering knowledge have been acquired; but know- 
ledgo itself is yet to be gained. The mind has to!« 
furnished with instruction, opinion has to be matured, 
morals have to be formed, tho character has to he 
strengthened, and education peifeoteddn ■ noU* >u>d 
manly character • . . ^ 

And for this purpose, what is so valnhble aa Boflki— 
wliich distil to us the wildom of the inuscnt, and 
the experience of \he past—which set traforo ns the 
highest models of character, and the loftiest aims of 
life—which are anunfailingsoifhie of entertainment and 
instruction for youth, as well aafor the matureat age. 
lienee dfi wf regard Books—an a^andsnt and perfeetly 
freo supply of books to ail classea—as an indispensable 
feature of any groat and true scheme of national 
education. * 

iVe are disposed to attribute much of the prevalent 
ignorance of tho present timo to the diffibuBy of ob¬ 
taining free access to libraries on the part of tho iudus- 
trions qlassos. They are too poostto beyfand the souifito 
from which they can borrow arc miserably scanty and 
unattractivo. lienee wlftt littlo school ediicaUon the^ 
may taavo obtained in, youUi is mldmatoly rendered 
useless, dnd they are too often driven for a pastime to 
the entertainments of dissipation and vice. 

Ilowfthcn, is this great educational want to be met! 
is tlie question to which we would now address our¬ 
selves. And perhaps this question is best to be answered 
by briefly stating the results of an experiment which has 
already been mad# in this diiuction, and crowned with 
the completost sueecss. ■■■ 

It is now some thirty years since it oce^ped tlffihes 
mind of a worthy and sincero Christian man, who ^isd 
a few years ago, that much yet remained to be dene in i 
order to cany out tho education of tho working ehuses, 
besides meroly teaching them to read and write. And 
in thislattcr respect, the pet^lo amongst whom he lived 
were highly favoured as compared with the working 
population of the towns and districts of England. .With 
few exceptions, th^ could all read ana write; for 
in Scotland, a nationai^stem of education has bran at 
work for centnrigsx and, with othc| influences, has eon- 
Tcrtcd a rqpe, bar^^rons, and turbul^t people, into one 
of tho licst educated and most soberly conducted 
nations on earth. 

Samouii Bbowx, tho author of tho s^tm of Free 
Libraries, (or,aaheslyledthem," Itinerating Librnries,”) 
was a merchant of tho small town of Haddington, where , 
he*waH bom,—the same town, by tho way, that gave 
birth to John Knox, the founder, among other &lngs. 
of Scotch system of National InstnieUon. Be was 
a man of Abo most modest and nnaasamin& deport 
ment; but altogether indefatigable. In eating out, 
even amidst debility and sickness, which often held 
liim prostrate, his sdAsiot for the improvement of 
the population amidst which he dived. It occurred 
to him, about the year 1817, that the working popule- i 
tion of tho towns, and the peasantry of*tlft mrd : 
ffistricte, might be put in possession of tho same ad¬ 
vantages as regarded books, which the better elassra 
derived ftm tM iiutitutlon of subscription and amm 
Ubrarios. With a “ balanra of uncialmod miUtt* 
insuruiceB,'’ for whlifir he could not flndewnow, no pttf* 











HOWffrS JOOBKAL. 


elntcfl tmhandled intsnstiiij;Tidnineit«itd dividing tiMtapemtiontlmni^ontnliBM^nnd. Itmaanidm 
ttinm into four ^rldona of fifty volonm each, ho of Mr. nnwn’s, that a powoiftil and woU eiganued 
ifUMiwiiid them In Ibv aerailTilliigwhitlw ndghbonr' Society wonld yet be fbnned, to eany out hli plan w n 


hood, Ibr gzatadtou penual by the popdadmi: placing 
tiiem nnderthe anperintendenoeof gnmtonalibnriaaa. 
At the oulaf two yean, theeediviaoiUiraKezohaB^: 
dirieiaa B taking the place of didalen A in the fint 


TTyj^tB^ ot J ^'H ^'T* P »J 


tiding the place of 0 in the iwzt- And ao on with all 
the ataiiona. Him, for «i|fot yeati, Or raocemion of 
hooka, new to the xeaden of cadi place, waa regnlarly 
fa^t pp; and the novelty of the fireah airirala suatidjied 
the weraet of the racing popnlation. By tneae 
atmple inean% fonr vlUagea were matnalty anppliedwiih 
the advaatageaitf foar Ubruiea of two hnndied volninea 
eedi, at exactly oneAmrth of the eipenie of four each 


admi: placing natfonu aeale; and ho waa even aangnina oaoagh to 
Itonalibnriaaa. dtinkthatagowennnentwhldicBiedfortheinoiBlaaBd 
reie exchanged; weU'beingitf the peoj^ might yet take ity the adieme 
A in the Snt and cany it into pmedcalefieoti 

The inuBHoe vatae of dm Itinerating Idfaeuy tyitem 
haa not been oveiloakod by the acute Amedeana^ 
it raoceaiion of leadr, aa they generally ant to aatieipate m in the 
, waa regnlarly appu^an m onr greateat dtaeoferfoa. Hie enter- 
tirala suatidaed pitting " American iwdety for thcDiffoiion of Vaefol 
m. By tfiwe Knowledge” have xmblved .to faioonoiato the plan of 
r anppliedwiih Itinerating Ubratiea with their othtf opeiationa. Hie 
mdred volmnea Beveioid Mr. Abbott* Seeretarr to that great aattonal 
laof fonr anch aaiociation, elooea a letter on the onUeet by aaying—- 


eoeh. at exactly onedbnrtb of the eipenie of fonr anch aaiociation, eloaea a letter on the onldeet by aaying— 
Ubmiiaa^ enraoidity them to have bean fixed and hot "I have mnoh hope of one day oeeing that cyatem, in 
"itinaratinx/. • . all ita lubetaadal odvanligai, generally adopted over 

"__ t _»_I_rAl...fi___ ^ aB .mm* MA(A!Mml Wlnm 4 


HA anceem of hla fint amall experiment bdng proved, die milliona of ndlea of ear national te^toiy. Wh^ 
Ifr. BrownprooeededtoenlAge waeope ofhia detign. adiignoeitwillbe tothiacoantry, if Amerlcaontatrip 
And filet* no aet fatmielf to ^aooveriiow tho nitem m in tho pncUeal ^pplleaUmi of thia great edneationu 
mifAt be wodmdont in ita defadlc, the fint expenditure dtaeoveiyl 

tat new bodka be deftajfbd, ita waatoa be compenaated, (Hie plan haa alnady been highly prdaed by the 
and tho whole macUnciy kept in action. He hit upon leMing edneationaluta of thia eonnt^;. but little or 
tile fidlowing plan: bf indneed a number oraube^uem nothing farther haa been done. It hn extended itwlf 
of five ahUunga a yeM each to Join him; and to these into some of tiie conntica neighbouring to East-Lothian 
he held forth the eqnivalent of a nernati of the beat —into Berwickahire md lloxbiyisiwiire; and the 

now booka rf tho aeooon, in retnm for their anbsorip- -’ *-*■— ** * 

tioqa, at the same time that tiity werefnmiahingia 
iqn4y of excellent booka for the fine reading of the 




General Aaaembly have to aconsideinble extent adopted 
it in thdr Highland Bohoola. Hie germs of the qratern 
have also been carried to Janudea, Canada, Santh Africa, 
Van Diemdh's Lend, and even to Bniaia. Bat it haa 
9he avnnge rihmbor cf aabaoribento the achemerdid I yet to be taken np by the people; and, until tiiey do 
not exceed a hundred, bat this wh auffieient to prove | take it -up with tpiriVtiie vunaDle meona which it pro* 

aenta for the dinbaion of en^hteii|neBt among the 
On anbaeriptiona new books were bonght, and kept for masa of onr popnlation, will come to nought, 
two years in a division by themaelvee, for thedtaofthe Itia with tiie view of nigingthiamat^ on tiie minds 

sabscribsia; after which, they merged inthegeneral oir- of thinking and earnest men, and placing before them 
onlatioiv when their plaice was snpplied by a fretii lotof a practical plan of free libraries for the pewlo, that this 

artirie isepenned; and the author sincerely hopes that 
seribeiH. Hius the snbseribers got valne for their good will come of it 
money, wnd the itamber of village divtaions of bopka •* 

waa regnlarly increased. t , 

fa twenty years thia dnede-minded man laboured at 
mrk, ehMied fay the hope that hia plan wonld ulti- 


krkv eh^md fay the hope that hia plan wonld ulti- 




ment eveiywhere,'and become one of tho moat potent ^ iCOliCtfi. 

Oitero.aDrama. By the Author of Mollc’a State 

S‘’Hixh Slbom '* 

ooottty a Baat-Lothian-a county whose popuhition 

does not much exceed that of Rutiwd, the smallest of Author of the State Trials Is a tme poet, though 

w ■ At-liU—t- 1_ a _fi *-a_w__ xw__ 


containing a total of he loves to veil hisnameunder the oognemen of Nicholas 
lere was scarcely a vU* Thinuu Moilc* and his poemi' under such titles aa 
wri—-I gtate' Trials, and Cicero, a Tragedy. On a former 


fosgUah counties;—theselibmrlM oontaining a total of 

aamly SOOO volumes. Indeed, &eie was searcety a vU* . _ _ ^ ^ 

lage or hamlet withonji ita little libnuy. Whenever ui State'Trials, and Cicero,' a Tragedy. On a former 
qi^ieation was imuie, a dividon wag sent ;^and there occadon, and in another periodical wo did onr best to 
wwmftaa iidiabiunt of the eounty but had the foee make th^pgblic acquaiinted wifo the music of his 
pemaal of instructive fatoka within his reach. Hiey rhythm, and tiie vigoronsbeauty of Uspoetiy: and we 
were bton|^ la it weie^ to their doors, and the beneflte an glad to have aeon lately a new and Mean wtion of 


of litentareplaeedwitiun reach of the meanest Mora his State Trials issne ftam the presa. BvCiy thing 
recently, diwoM of books fitted for tiie pemaal irf which* Hr. Moile writes, testffios that he is a sound 
dilldren have been placed in all the sehoola, whieh, damical scholar, a good lawyer, end os %ood a poet 
liln tiie other divirimu^ i^idetgo a constant clumge, in But 5lie mischief of it is, that he will obooae Ua 

snlrieeta with entire refiRunee tohis own tastes, end 


What Is there to pievent«thia scheme from being 
set m foot fat eveiy. timna and county in Engiandf The 
prkeUeablllty of the plan is proved. It is in aotud 


ng little ngard to those of the publie.' Henoik U* readem 
f The will always be few. Those few, however, wtil bo the 
aotud moi of the pniect taste* The ordlnaiy reader will be 


af the tUng generation of a whole county. Its ma* oaM contdningsundrysoenaa,.a| thoantiior toma them, 
itilgmy'lariinst dmple and eSpient It needs a but os otbeis wonld cull tiient eantoi* They an n^- 
iNi tainsit, hmUm men, to flva it a start eveiyw har e. tnresof namtiveanddialogiD^notpurdyiaadminatie 
A IHMM subi^beiu of five shillings a year may be form, mid are w^ ganUahw in& Oredc mottos.. But 
ftmul 'ta wtyaatriet to form a oommenoement; and, few except datsical aoholam will care mneh to a long 
w re Bi ili f do niamber ly th o u s ands instead of hnndreja, poem on Cioero,etyedaUy when the Authoriiidiilgeaw 
feaa itiiMBrtfaty Bbakaue might ao<m be in fidl pme vein to dtsensslon in two tremendoua epaeehea: that ef 
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SOMBTHIKa WBOKO SOBBWHBRG. 


BT BBTCIBD TOBB. 


Birds find their lodgings in the earcs; 

Bats hare their homes in eewer and drain; ^ 
Torpid, beneath the last year's leaves, 

The unmolested snakes remain; 

The little dormouse' in her cell. 

Due deep in root of forest oak, 
n»a slept since first the snow-flakes follr— 
ficcuie,-«rnnd has not onco bwoko, 

' But Women uid Men, i' the fiween street. 


THE PniLAETHBOPIC ASSASSIN; 
{ConduMfrmn p. 1D6J 


Sfing a Jfarrab've qf Gif. dtimardinary JSoBtcet'nafton 
of OoTtUKB Eubaiibb, alias Baoct Cboo, a native 
^ Tours; carffuUpnbgtraeted/rfmMielStBehttKlleff 
Uie Law Courts qf Wittenlerg, and.compared wUh 
ihc Report made by Gie CemnUtlee Bdvans to the 
Frenm Aeadony Seuncea. , 


8T K. B. noitm. 


It is onr aemi-lmrijarous Code of Laws tliat ««&* ffmst 


synipatTiy aadpity for a poor wretch ahoat to become tlieprin- 
ci{«t performer, in a pahtic Sfranuling Show. Thelawis tlie 
Kew;^c dramatist: the scnlTold, is the stage: the whole mixed 


B.'wjBanaBiiosouwuwoaw ctpal performer, in a pahUo Sffaiigling Show. ^ 

tut Women and Men, I the flween stmt, Newgate dramatist; the scnifoli is the stage; the 
Arc houseless--—^hou^less every night; public, is the aodienee; and “ the moral" is, in ii 

And children, till the eold, grey sive influenre, that there ie something yreyt ia i 


Trampio the town with weary feat. 


Deeper than fro*, henenth the mould. 

Pierces its way the garden worm; 

Tbo snail withdraws its horus>fiom the eold; 

Tho ant is her nest keeps winter-term; i 

Orcen-^ckod beetle, and slimy slug. 

And speckled eft, have quarters warm; 

Tlis woodirqge under the bark is snug; 

Tho earwig takm no wintry harm. * • 
But Women and Ifpn, i’ the frozen street, 

Are houseless-houseless every night; 

And children, till the cold, ^y,light, 
Tnmple the town with veaty Ibet. 


Many-legged crcatuTcs, and ihosc with wings,— 
Hum-drum hornet, and tolling bee,— 

All the raVe and beautiful thingr 
Of insoct-lifo, that on earth wc see,— 

*All repulsive sbapra that creep,— 

Aliuie rejoidng things that fly,— 

Are laid in warmrest, fiist asleep: 

I^otie are exposed to tho cutting sky. 

But Women and Men, i'the frozen streot, 

Are honsole*-^houseless every night; 

And children, till the cold, ^y light. 
Trample the town with weary feet. 


•A WINtEE PICTTJEB. 

BOAR XSOST. 

k < 

Wha» dream of beauty ever equalled this 1 
What bands of fairyland have sallied forth, 

W'U'h all the foliage of the abundant i^rdi, 

■Wilb imagery from tho realmt of blissi 
What visions of my boyhood flo I miss 
■That here are not restoreiin Ail splendonra pure, 
- yA ll loveliness,»all graces that allure— 
ipSh^ea that amaze—a paradise that is, 

" iffieVaa not, will not in few moments be. 

' .Qlafy firem nakedness, that playfully 
Idlfinp, with passing life, each summer boon; 

the ground, replenishing the tree; 
WearrlnBBRh, bower, and radiant festoon, 

StiA han dtdam, and like a dmun to flee. 


public, is the audienre; and " the moral" u, in its most exten* 
sive influenre, that there is something yreyt in a man who is 
hanged.— 11 .II.H. 

r r 

WniLE the police wore puzzling tUbmseivea with all 
sorts of investigations os to the meeting of the three 
men at the dyke for secret conference—the plot for the 
fair—tho counter-device of cheating—and the mni> 
dcrous shot—thefamily of Mr. Btowartarrived in Witten¬ 
berg. Mr. Stewart having applied for pemfission to see 
the prisondr Einhalter, at once identified him. This, 
of conrse, rendered his position atill more suspiciouH, 
and ho was subjected to a firrther and still more 
rigorous examination. Nothing, however, tending to 
criminate him in this murderous a^ttempt was elicited. 

But a new witnesa now appeal^. Onstar Grimm, 
the man who had been'shot, waa not killed outright, 
but had lingered in a state of delirium, or insensibifity, 
ever (since. Though little hopes were entertained of hie 
rceovciy, he now mil icd sufficiently to make the following 
deposition:—He wms left alone with Qotf/iob Einhaltcr. 
lie,began to talk to Einhs^r. Einhalter was sitting 
upon a chair, with anotnll^chidr near him in iivnt. 
While he, Grimm, was talking, Einhaltcr slowly raised 
bis wooden leg, and laid it In a level across the seat of 
the other chijir. He, witness, noticed that the stump 
pointed direetlyat his body; and chancing to look up 
from it to the face of Gottlieb Einhaltcr, ho saw a 
strange smile, and one eye simt The next moment he 
was shot. Einhalter instanGy put his wooden leg down 
upon the floor, and witness saw some smoke come out 
from beneath tho stump. Witness then loat bis aensns. 

Gottlieb Einhaltcr was ones more sritrebedt and all 
tho toystcry was clearly explained; in fact, he himself 
confessed his guilt the moment they laid hands upon 
his woo(}Qn Jeg, for examinaGon. This leg contains a 
long pistol-tiilw; in fact, the lower part of tl;e leg was 
a pistel, and the trigger was pulled by means of a string 
which led up into his right hand aido-poeket. - He 
could thus, as he naively obsdfved, with one hand in his 
ride pocket—while, to ail appearance, ^uieGy reaGng 
his feooden leg upon a bank or other support, or sitting 
with one leg creased over the other—take a deUberato 
aim atahia man; pail tho trigger, sad then down went 
his pistol-leg upon the ground—and what waa tho 
matter 1 From the moment of his last arreithe betrayed 
no wish to conceal an^hing; on the contnuy, he 
allowed on anxiety to M extremely communii^ve. 
So far from displaying the le^t aigna of a remotae of 
conscience; ho only regretted any j^n he might have 
caused to individtuda, wheAer vloUms or thrir rela¬ 
tives ; but otherwiae be gloried in the murdere he had 
committed. This old man, previously so quiet, guarded, 
and sedate in his imeeoh and behavioar, bow msplayed 
an energy and ent&uslarai that were quite mrmniub 


Gwt were quite 
























HOWmrtfKHJENAL 


"He waa me of tiioee hi|^1y otgsaised netuiw” (we 
■note from Beport of the OomniHtee ofSatens to 


an exeeu of imagiiutive aensibilUgr ud tibe hlrheit 
eleinente of shilaitthnpy, idded by » potestlil wQl of 
that exbMidiaMiT Uaa whieh is et onee the ataeter 
and the dafa of .the Indifldttal. han bean pn^lM by 
a nWe*’”? pilaeij^ to the ^rpetratlom Si deteetable to the Vi 
and wondeinl erimea" He was Tinted byall the piin* that hla 
oipatpeo^iaWitteabeig,andforleag^romd; and marblen 
parUndaily by the Bn^h lesideiits and tonriits, npcm a p 
aereral of whm eanie tom Berlin on porpose to see more wU 
thlantnordlnaiyman. He was extremely affitble^and might ti 
essnannioaUre. The head Jidlor aarared iha Tisitors vendty ( 
that he wanted for nothing. He was asked by an Lnthw i 
gentleman if there was lathing mote that tears; bi 
oenld oontribi^ to his eomforti He esid he thought last 
he ahflold like a little via ds ,Bourdeatixj and, by . AU thi 
pezmiseien of*'the master of the prilo% a dozen St udniged 
duet waa immediately sent to hfuL mode of 

By this dme the interest oeeaeioaod by Us Ugfaly would h 
arlpnal oharaeter. almost to an equal degree wfUi the was far f 
u^eeoedentod nMurwof his crimes, had risen to the oould onl 
artmost pitch. Hothing could exoe^ the excitement, pfaetised 
Eves|bo^ shared in it. Meanwhile, Oottlfob'Binhaltcr offieer wl 
malutainM the samd di|piified and philosophic bearing a though 
arbidi had distinguished him erer since his arrest. An femal dc 
artist of eminence, deputed as it was whispered by a then flup 
penoisage of the highest rank, requested petmiasiop to neck 1” 
paiat his pgrtmiL He at once consented, and even took unfeeling 
patas to m wdl, and intiie attitude of sitting adth bis It would 
Idgiit leg oroau4 orp the other: Seven or eight criminal 
■matoiin after this, lemiested to be all6w& to The n 
make ek^hes of him, whi^ was alto accorded. A nary man 
^piaister cast waa ^km of his focs^ by a Professor desert hii 
of Fhydognomy, and a model in wax of his«ight leg He even: 
enpaiatoa and of his right hand. Several literary gen- her. Aft 
llmui eonn e eted with the public journals of /nma ot much so, 
the nincipal towns at Upper Saxony, together with two His intel) 
^selal OMTOspottdents fnm Bonrdeonx and Paris, were himself.^ 
sMskmsly employed from day to day in taking notes and this 
dmpa eonversations with Gfottlieb, with a view to the were left 
immedto publication of his Memdra in the Gmman If was 
and. FrenA sewspopsra, to be eolleeted afterwards for woman h 
a larger lUrk, to be eutitied, " Life and Opinions of ' 
OtfMmb £tnhalter,*'&e. ke.,and translated into English 
slmnltansoiialy, to prevent piracy. Many were the ap- 
plioationt for his antegnphs, and for locks of his hair, 
and from the hii^t qncriien; so that Oottlieb was at 
last <foUged, tk^h in the most courteous terms, to 
lefuM the latter request, as it began already to effect a 
-j-irgT in the appeamnoe of his bead, and to render it 
lass ptatoresqua. Amidst all <kia excitemeni^ which 
wuB enough to have destroyed the balance of any ordi¬ 
nary min^ QottiielsEinhalter nerof betrayed tlra leut 
supeiultosnasa ar loss of serenityv and Mthough one 
efthotwrakeya dadareA that wheir tiie pris<mer thought 
hawasnotobaervedlimowed all sorts of tigna of being 
horribly frightanad and half mad wiUi his prospeo^ 
overybMy knew tiie dedoration was a base adumny. 

Bwne benovotent Bnaiidi ladiescalledtosoehinuand 
talked very eannsUy with him aboatifatanstate,aBKt ex- 
iMwted him te make the moat of tiu Amct time allotted 
tohimonearih,anda«it him soup from their table, and 
seme dm lin^ of which fce waa much fci need. He 
lefoaed to see the putmuuherim, vriw called dally te no 
faqnee. HeBai4"PoortUiw:itwaaa]lTuityandvex- 
rit.” He dedared mat he.died-la the Bomaa 
ith, defiining, however, for the present, the 
of a eonfessor. Mrs. Stewart came ]to see 
gave him her forgiveness for the attei^t he 



bound in black moroeeo and gold. He add it would 
be a great comfort to him. In an interesting cemversar 
tion with the Hoad Professor of the University, he 
bemd the Professor's Intereeasion wUh the ^ief 
ivu^ea, to obtein permission for him to bequeath bis 
oraainm to the French Academy of SeUnuses: hia 


te the Univertity of Witteabeeg; and corawtly desired 
that hla heart ahonld ba amhdmad, and plaoed la a 
marbla um, with an a^eopriate InsmpUmi, to be set 
npcm a pedestd In front of the oathedrd; he furthor- 
more wished, as a last teqnaat, that hia ma^ remains 
might tiien be oarried- iiitiiia. the wdls of the Uni- 
vemty Ch^wl, and that he might be buried between 
Lather and Melancthoa. The iforthy Professor shed 
tears; bnt sdd hp coold give Um no hopes as to the 
last part of his leqaesb 

w AU the English and Fgeneh istidsnta and visitors 
udniged in many interesting ueonlatiims as to the 
mode of exeention by whieh tM last offices of the law 
would be- performed upon tiottiieb Einhdtar, as he 
was far frem being a.ctiminal of a ctfinmon order. He 
oould only with propriety be executed dter the mode 
pfaetised witii all Great Criminala An English naval 
officer who was present at one of tbesetlfseuBBlons, mado 
a thoughUess speech enongh. " I would have the in¬ 
fernal dog whipped at Um cart's tail,” said he, " and 
then flung into the dyke with a 'stone tied round his 
neck 1” Everybody was excessively shocked at this 
nnfeeliaft this undiscriminating and brutal suggestion. 
It would ccrtsinly have been a strangu death for a gi-eat 
criminal like him. 

The morning before the exeention of this extraordi¬ 
nary man, his fortitude npppared for the first time to 
desert him. He consented to sdC tho poor pulzma^mtt. 
He even requested to be left a few minutes alone with 
her. After abe was gone, he appeared lesUeas; so 
much so, indeed, tiiat evetybedy foU zeafpfty for him. 
His intejli^ seemed to be shaken, and he waa losing 
himself.'The pHtsmacherm came a^nin the itilenioon, 
and this time he jras moat anxioua to see her. They 
were left altme, as before, for a fhw minutes. 

If was subsequently diswvered, that the inthtnated 
woman had been persuaded to bring secretly to him 
three or foor bullets, and an fiuuce of gunpowder. She 
pleaded, in exteneation, that abe could not refuse a last 
request to tifo dear old sum—he alwaya had such a 
winning tongue. 

After the second visit of t)iis deluded woman, he be¬ 
came much more composed. Everybody saw that be 
was reconciled to his dark fiite. They little knew what 
else wasievtfiving in hla mind. , 

The night before his exeention, Oottlieb exaressed a 
wislnthat the Chief Magistrau of Wittenbeg md the 
Heaa Professor of the University fhonkt breakfast with 
him. momlag. It appeared, however, from some 
canse of stier, that this request oonld not be granted; 
cofi^.and dhocolate, howevmr, with fried pork and 
onlona, and a ridt sauee of brown sugar, micnovy, and 
goos^fat, aoeonpanied with apreral luge slices of sum- 
genual bresd, were forniahed him, wdtii whieih he 
anxued vary wdl satisfied. He did not seam, how¬ 
ever, to eat srith a «Mid appetite, hot rather a fotced 
one. He also made sevem uoione inqniiiaa con- 
oeming the putzmaehenn, who, tegether with her two . 
nlecoB, he had atriotiy eqjeined te be present at hit 
lost momenta, that tiiw iwht aae how he died. He 
was asanred they ironld all be then; end thtt some 
ladies had already sent them a variety of searfi^ aUks, 
tad trinkets, toenaMothemteeuke a good appearanee. 
Ha showedeigna of amelandmiy ^eaonte on hearing tbit. 

The terrlbto nMwniig anived. The natrenltt otoek 
proelaimed the hoar mat waste ejoee the mortal caieer 
of t^ nnhmpy men. Ho dedued, however, that he 
waa not aauippy, aad (hat he di^ contented and 
















. HOWITTS JOUEKAL. 


Iiopofai. He miked with • fine itep to Uie ploee of 
ezoouticm, wUoh ms onteide the town, and psadno 
thmogh 0 lane of speotaton. His beeifng was self- 
peaseM and Imposing. Bereral ladies Mated as he 
passed the windows. A bonqaet of white rasas was 
thrawa towaids him iqr an wnseen hand. He bowed 
giataftalljr, and laid his hand upon his heart; the oon- 
naaor, howerar, woald not allow him to KoeiTe it ^ 
seane was altogether painfti}. 

Sain had tUlen in the nteht and part the my 


IMn had tUlen in the n^ht, and part the wi^ 
was orer ratud> stones md giavel. Only one oimnaii' 
stsace tended to creste alittle aanoyanoe to him, and 
todiseompose his demeanonr,which wasthatsomeof the 
Btoneaaad mod appearad to hare got Jammed into the 
aperlnre at the lower end of his ptetot-leg, the ferrule 
of which had Mian oS Homrar, ho quickly teoorered 
himaelf, and miked on as steadily as heibre. 

Amving atths deadiy ptsOlhnn, he asoended ihe stepa 
wtthont hmtatim; howM graeeihlly to the specteUta 
ali round; gaaed at the tarions preparatiou irith a 
calm interest; took off his eterat; and seated himaelf 
as directed. BntVhen he had done this, his fhco nnda>- 
went some dteadfnl ohsngea. While the ezoeutioner'a 
aaaiatantwas binding him to the 1»ek of the fatal elmtr 
fordecapitation,%e gaaed round upon the ooncounte with 
a hurried glanoe, and discovered the pvtanuuAarin wi& 
her two ideoes, ail ^ whom he had enjoined to be 
present. 

They'were all atrired in ftill evening dresses, with 
large geld•eaIring^ Jemlled braoelete, and aplendid 
combs in the darkand elaborate plaitam tbeir skilfully 
dressed hair. Words are scarcely adequate to deaeribe 
tho eleganeo of the putamuAtrin, whose flnoly-rounded 
arnu wore oontinnauy seep to advantage* as sho applied 
to her eyes a large lace-lmtderod handkerchief of snowy 
hno, ifhile her magnificent bust heaved up and down 
trith tho difficult sappreaslon of her inward emotion. 
These, indeed, are momoite when ^e pen of tho his¬ 
torian most ^Is its inadequacy. But Gott^b—how 
could ho bear the thought of leaving her for whom 
ho had entoririned so refined qnd dirinterosted a 
sentiment 1—^ow could ho leave her to the rude 
winds of advendty, andteiie eold scofia of the com¬ 
mon woridi Ho had forecast everything. Plaeing his 


winds of advendty, andteiie eold scofia of the com- footst(m,at tire sSme time endeavouring to reatni 
men woridi Ho hod forecast everything. Plaeing his lively uttle Iap4(» which is ready to spring ftums 
right leg across hia left Inee, ao aa to point directly at lap, and soema ineuned to teceiTa tho atraaffer in a 
tho heart of the nnanspecting putamamtrin, he thrast gentle mannm than hia mistiesa. It is nltegetlu 


his tight hand into his aide pocket, aid comprised 
his lips. 'Jnstas the executioner advanced behiM him 
with bis two-handed sword, a ghastly smile gleamed 
across the features of Gottiieh—he shut his Imt ^e— 
and his rWit elbow was observed to give m smart jerk. 
An explosion tepk place I The putamaeherin and her 
nieces ig>re nnt<Mehed;/Dr the putel,owing to an orer- 
duum while its muxxlo was blodEod up with ateawi and 
muddy gtavel, had burst, and blown the unhappy man dl 
tepioeeal ficareely a vestige renutined of tim'teisguided 
enthusiaatand Of that finely develop mranium, 
which hfi had Intended to be presented n a fer^Je field 
for diseussitmaad BuggestivunemtotheFtendiAcaaemy 
of Sciences,*->of that wonAsiftil Idaa-^Uawooden 1«, and 
allitaBnbJeetireo1^eetlvlty,iriiieh theKusenmof Bedjn 
waaaazionaly expeetlag by the next poBt;—of thatkea^ 
the aeat of all strong emotions of phitothrapy (rightly 
understood), and auo of magaanuaoili aelf-demar and 
valour in its MalthnriaaeniMde,agdiiBt rich ana poor, 
(eepoelany the hungry poor) r-aad of that equally dom- 


had ben hut a d^ before the raclpient d o^opathetih 
English SMTO (to lay nothing of emu linen and claret, 
and a gilhedged pnyerhook );—'00 aatisihetmy qweiman 
eouldbeeoueeted. Foth^ but the mere leniia iff thia 
wonderfuliy contrived boag hqr leattered abon^ which 
was soon blown aww into tha common aewer. Such 
waa the melaneholy end of an original thinker and 
praeUoal phiianthropiat. 


THB IXHIBITIOF OF THB BBITISH 
IITSTITgTIOH.' 

Tn opodng of the Biltldi Inat i t n ti aa ii alwaya % 
pieaiaat event; it is an eaimat of maali fhn i a ite 
atore for ploton liovan m tba Spring adnuMsa. We 
nievq, homner, to ai^ that this eAibttten is deeldei^ 
hdow tile ann^ exUbitioiiB iff iUa Inatttuttoi. We 
will not, however, dwell upon the nnmhcn iff Mdly 
atracloni daulM, qm eeveial amhltiima Mlnne, nqr 
even upon the medioero, hnt hasten to our fitvuuilte 
pidhnes. 

The gems of the Korth Boem, and, In fae^ tha 
whide exhibition, am a amall pliitora ky Banby, tiw 
Lov^a Walk, Ko. S, and tha ApnraadUng ml- 
step, Ho. 68, by Frank Stone. tribaunUii ff thg two 
splendid pietum Dqpby exhibited heralsctBpitag; we 
were no litt(p ffiaimj^nted at finding that this aetlatfo 
name oeenr^ imfy once in the catalogue I hot t^ one 
smaU niotuTo is fi world of beanty in Iteelf; it is a 
poetical creation to haunt our imannation tor montha 
to come. It is simply a tenffito, astraight, formal 
tertaco, on which stead two lovera convetnng in tho 
moonli^o Bqyond tho temuse stand black eypresasa, 
over which rises a large, imre ffioon, eheddi^ dawn 
thrangh their dark pyramioa the mostaUviiry AB 
is hushed, end cool, and pleasant; yon almost see the 
loK shadowB tremble on the terrace, and the vine laul 
oinage leaves stir In tiie night breeze. In the d<«i«ve i? 
red hghte stream from the windows of a n^ibonriag 
vilte; whUst, through a tangle q^roatpand vu« wU2 
oTwhang the terraoo, there is a gUmmer of neanr 
lights, tolling of ravel wloie at hand, in strange eon* 
trast to the repose on tho tettneo., Unfortanately, theP 
lovon uc tho moat unsatisfiustoty part iff the ptetam 

Stone’s picture is alao a gem. without any vmy h^ 
rim, Itiia truly beantifni. A tovriy loung lueiaed 
in tho elegant, old-fiuhioned dram which Stone so lovea 
to paint, is reating on a pleasant flowery bank under 
well-grown foreat trees, she dightly Iwnds fuwatd 
with a sweet, consciona look as ahe heora a wril-known 
footstim, at tile sSme time endeavouring to reitnin a 
lively uttle Iap-di» which is ready to spring frumriiar 
lap, and soema ineuned to teceiva tho atranpr in a km 
gentle manner than hia mistiesa. It is altegetlter a 
most happy little pictnra, and, Uko all Staw’s j^nieik 
moat exqnlsitdy printed. 

Bant baa three large pietnps inthianam-JComin^ 
and Evening,and No. 186, a girl reoliniiigona balcony, 
with a warm atUfidri light and ooiil moohll^nt 
vsiw oloverly hamonlsed, im her head, shanMma, 
ud arnu. It is a striking picture; but clever es 
is Sant’s management of abrupt eontiut^ wa ftar 
we should aoon'ffeary of it. Tnan la a vwey jofons 
spirit about tho Horning, No. 60. e young Pil¬ 
grim of Idfo setting forth on his pilgnmago has 
startled a lark from » monntain peal^ end guea wUh 
beuaing eyes after tl» bird as it aoari up into tha dear 
morning sky; Evening, No. 170, is a oonpleto iiiUre. 
It is the Pilgrim, now old and oan-wwi^ totttring 
tomda his grave, hnt there is a great want of mnMtiiant 
and dignity m the treatment. To ow tatted belh 
tares would have been mneh more agraeaUa had uigr 
been unallar, nofii ooamiwa alao torn vaiy 
idiarmlng ptetnrei^ tqr Hr.F.Goodall—iha bU Gei^ 
ahip, No.8aL and the Hdy WpU, Nn. 4; a heantlM 
dty view by Mr. Bdb^ the Harknt Flaw at Ooatancik 
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Bttf. Two out of his throe piotnros hi the exhibition 
:fro' hen—"an iSneUte indeed,” aiid a Magdalen 
nading. These pictnros, intensting and beantiful to 
artists m»n their power of ooloQitng, will, from their 
eharaoter, weiasapne,he romarlutiiTyttainterestiogto 
the greater nmnbw ef xititors to the Institution. His 
Bepodng alter Bathing, Ko.308j in the lIiddle,Booin, 
has much of his splndid colouring and much of his 
strange eardesaneas; atiU It is to us aajrtiung but a 
pleawigpicture. 

It is landscape that the Britidi Institii- 

tion is most rich this spring.—There are two lovely 
Cre a w i e ka —Shallow Streuns, Ko. 64, and a Breahbin 
the Biver—two quiet, green, diado^ pictures which 
only Croswick comd ^nt; sevcid beautiful things by 
I«e—his delicious Old Avenue, lfo.163, and the Cottage 
under tbsHtU, Ko.180; one or two pleasant sunny 
Italian scenes *by Herring, and about four Coplw 
TteWnn acattind tiirough the differeut rooms. \Ve 
ngrn uat our space will pot allow ns t6 say all we 
would about two of Lacee’s wonderfhl fndt pieces, 
which, an if possible, more beautifbl than natura 
Keitiiw can we dtrmaaj^than mention a most cai^ully 
painted picture by huS. Bobertson—the Meeting of 
Anff Bobsart and the Earl of Lcicestqj, Mo. 378; 
two sweet Utile rustic pictures by Hr. Earl— 
Oull’s Meat, and the Spting, which strike us as being 
very promising; and Mr. M’lau's two eamcstly 
painted, trathfhl pictures of Highland Lift, Mo. 456, 
attdlfo.432. ; 


• LAST WO?l)S OB CONTBOVEHSY. 

a 

' Tnr, Globb Tusstbx. 

f- 

Bun Howm, PWwiWrr, BM.IO. 

This raanung I set out to seek for the site of the 
Globe Theatre. Three yean ago, I often passed through this 
neighlioinhaad with some literary Inends. We went along 
B a ntsid e, (Sink Sweet («r the tangUiig<-idleys), and by St. 
SawBSt eioSsed the tem of an aUey whiclrnlways brought 
ont eu exdUantion," Thcro's Shakspere’s AUw,” or ” Uie dd 
Olote UUjIrot ” hete’e wliereabouts the old Globe Theatre 
riood i” I ant sure it was bifore passing nnder the Sonthwsrk 
Bridge and the old dead-wnll of Winchestor palace, (by Phoenix 
a little beyond. I find the alley by tlie Bn^e-fiiot is 
" Bose Alky,” so an old woman said it bad becnftr thirty years. 
The Boia and Bdl is at the comer, and the landlord kaew 
adhint abort it. There is no Globe AU^ thereiiow, and the 
]Ud Line of 18SB is now New Park Street. A ow porter 
arid limit a doien years ago New Park Street was called Maiden 
laac. Not finding any relics of the Globe, 1 Uionght J wonld 
kdk art fbr the Bear Garden, as that wauK be a due to the trne 
tdmnnlwrts.' I eoqp ftnnd ** Bear Garden Whait" and a sort 
of nifty called " Bear Gi^n.” ThCpttMtaDces meusnred in 
stow me asftUewsr-^lkoln Southwarlc Bridge arch to Bose 
Aney. S8 ynrdBf firom Boe^AllOT to " Bear Garden,” 24 yards. 

I then went on to St. Sarionr’s.and had a searah tiiete for a 
Obba Aliey or Malden Israe. As inqairici didted nothing, I 
mift nsa cu my eyes, and soon came upon a *' Globe fna ” by 


Tok Street. This pgUM'hoaaa it at the corner of a eoart 
whid leads dheet m the London Bridge staps, and is in ftet rt 
the bad^ the Uodc of lumses ih SorongiiHiglh Street (I am 

« pa*ticnlar. to nrerent mistakea), jnst past St. Saviont'a Who 
that Shakspm's Tneatra hobnobbed with 
I Yet hem U isstbrt the oritio phuited his 
t- When 1 saw this court, which it sot ” a 
alley,” I said. Can this be Globe Alley f it has 
up. I^t into the Globe pnhU^honse, at 
no did bentre me, %&d a conTerpation euMied 
ind the landlord, 
atii flwnamaof this conrtP” 
leeen Dragon Conrt, tiufs the namel ZTs 


“ I sqs yonr house to callad tiia 01ol»{ ft then a 
Globe Alley heresbontsf ” 

LenHord. " Why tome ftlki call this court Globe AlliWi 
bnt its proper name to Green Dragon Court. It’a uo alusy 
at all." , - ♦ 

Mytilf. " And 10 Shakipeie lived there." 
htmmrd. " Yet, and the Globe Theatro was bniikt down 
there," 

"Hud was a long time ago,.«aa Hauiy ths 
Eighth’s d^” ‘ . . 

Mftel/. " Wdl, I didn’t fbiiik that ^ba. AUey was an near 
Lonoon Bridge; it.most have stood mtim n«d from old 
London Bridge, it tide ba realo the true dd Globa Alley.’’ 

iMnilord. "Globe Alley 1 Oh,Mesa you! Globe Alley’s on 
the Bankside, by Southwark Bridge, or it used to be os I know; 
but this is where they say the Thettre was burnt downidud 
Shakspera wrote hit plays. But (key'call this Globe Alley 
’cause it's ly tiito house—it’s Green Dragon Conrt, thongh, 
proneriy." 

BnrtheT inquiiy led nm to smipect that this Globe pnUic- 
bonte was origmauy the Green Dragon, end that calling it Uie 
Glohe was the etover thought of tome landlord who know there 
ww one Will Shekspere, and a Globe Theatre; and as uo one 
rcittld be sure of the site of tiie totter, it uiglit as well be iu 
Green Dragon Court as anywhere else. As for " Maiden Lane 
cIoEC to London Bridgef no one ever heard of it. 

Now for a third site, between youn and^ eiHic's in Bar* 
day’s Brewery. The critic has lied a coninted idea of Globe 
Alley, said to M embraced srithin tl» walls of the brewery, of a 


a passiige dose, by, and has jumbled tliem all together. Barday’i 
Brewery exteaiSs uccui tire land atchea of Southwark, to a great 
distance eastwrard, andehiefly to the sonth of New Park Street 
^uce Maiden Laqe). The tradition is, that a part of the 
Brewery stonds on tlie site of the Globe Theatre; but I am 
pretty sure that could not he, ns that wonid remove it altogether 
from Bankside. Li Strypo’s Stow, we find thrt so tote as 1720 


straggling place, with ditches on each side. 1 contend tlwt tliM 
offshoot must have gone nortliward towarda Bankside, and not 
southward, and that it was a little to the west, of Southwark 
Bridge foot (close to Uose Alley, if indeed that u not the very 
alley itselQ, end not east of Bridge Street. 1 think it prohaUe 
that Bose Alley to a modem name. One thing to eertain, the 
Athenmum is wrongy BaTclny's Brewery and St. Snvioqr’i 
Church are not yet arm iit arm. ' 

• limp, dem. Howitt, 

Yuan ftitlilully, 

y . . .I— ■ ■ 

Desb Sir, . Feb. IS, 1847. 

I RAVR twice token np pen and pnpr to write to yon, 
bnt each time abstaiued, us I realm was unwilling to intrude roy 
opinion in a matter with which 1 have nothing to do. 'J’kied 
thoughts, however, have determined me to write. 

Certain pn^es, with no uncertain views, have made your new 
work the subject of the grossest attacks. I have 1^ con¬ 
nected with the press for twenty years and mdre, and never knew 
anything of the sort carried on unfil now, in such a trenchant, 
prsoC^ and (I must say) duereditablc manner. I have been 
induced, in consequence of those attacks, to read the two volumrt 
through, yi dffu’t think there ever was a pleasenter work to 
read—or a «o&, the kindly foding of which wns so marked. 

It i^psf increase my knowledge of iitenry men ve^grraily; 
riven me, in mnny cases, a key to eertain obaeun pesseges in 
their {tves and writings. And I tliink ita very honest lmak-.uot 
epnoaaling the truth, when the truth should jw spoken, nor 
exaggprating it, in any nunher. 

You will act most unfoirly towards the public, and the Rnding 
public ft {krticulai^ if yon ara frightened ironigiviugut a seoond 
series U this work. ’ A few ctoneil enrun, and a ftw actrii i 
errors—the result, I conjecture, of your tnut!i.g e. gooil deal to 
memoiy—egnnot itostroy thg cnarsrter oi a vriy driftnlflt., and 
mneh reqnired wore. Yort» Inithfiilly, ate. 

Here we altogether have the nibjeet. We have expeced the 
mdicioni gyatem of litoniy bnikftg^ tha Athenanm, and (uat 
for the presart nffiaea n. W« are obliged by the earaeat aaal 
of our friendly oonespondenta, whose numerous letter,, if we 
eould p^ them, srith name aad addwsi, would be a moat 
triumphaiit lertoof to tlie pritift and Wb now restore t, A page* 
of imr Jontiml to their legitftiaft and more agreeable pntpoEca, 
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In iMtdeparlinenti^ow Journal m meann^oiUfflo rUOe eandUtlifonr own eamat opinion on 
imvortanee, but tbau mdeaoour, ao far at in ui'liti, to /ortn and guide pultlie mtnUm, at oeom RmimS 
purneMoi «AouM do; and wUh egual tinetritg im (olieti the opin^m of olimt of omdamo-ht Oitg rM or 
poor, be Aeg maeten or men, be they men or women. We w<\jfb ro» all, and we dee^ to work msgt oUL—'I m. 


Fird Orand Soiree ^ Ike mmiogton (BiiA— 
lich wu hdd in the London Tavern, BilhoptmteStn 


wbich wu hdd in the London Tavern, Bilhope 
WM nuMt liberally pot at the arrriee of tlio 

■ ■■_» - a - - - —«« xLA ^^....4 _—_ 


tte Street, which 
htb by the pro- 


ai a frunu each «M offered At-lut in vdn. 1%e large room 
in which the meeting wu held, waa Eennd iseawhle of eon* 
taining perhaue mere than hahT the nnmber amitled to the 
rooou, p£ which live or eixwere appreciated to the rompw. 
The euthnaium manifbated wu inteiul. As the newipapti 
will have given th%dFtnili of thiv great and important bccaaion, 
before thia Journal ia oat, wo ehaU only add, Uid Hr. Ihmglu 
•Tcriold, u the founder of the Club, waa received with the 
wnnnetit iqmlauiie, and made an able vpeech from the chair. He 
wav followed by Dr. Hulling^ Charln Knight, Qeorge Dawvon, 
Dr. Bowring, Hr. Midi, WiUinm llowitt, and Mr. Nash. 
Between the addreswa, nfuiio and aiogiug were introdneed; the 
nngcra were Min Bainforth, Signor nid Signora% Lablaehe, 
Miss Bassano, Messrs. Manvers, ('arte, Shovbndge, Bneklond, 
WoUierbce, elc., etc. Amongst those who honoured the aoirie 
with their presence, we obamed Dr. Soutliwood Smith, Mr. 
Ashnnt, and Mr. Ashttnt,ej&n., Dr. Price, Tiiomu Cooper, 
Qoadwsn Banulw. Mr. and Mn. Cowden Clarice, Silverpen, 
Miss h^rgaret Quuee, Charles Oil]nn, tlie Author of Azoth the 
Bgyptian, etc. ffln the rooms wo met a greater nnmber of the 


works of art, portfalios of diaamgs and prints, kindly lent tor 
the uecasion. 4^ec tlie refreshments, the young neo]He dauced 
till a late hour. The elnb may now be eonsideiM to be |p'.ily 
estiilihshed, numbering slrradywqnraTds of 1,300 meaibmu. 

Second Seine of He Woning Vphohtererf Hie 

second annual festival of tbis^eiy evcellent luUtution was held 
nn the ereniw of Tur^iiy, Peb. Dili, at the Portland Booms, 
Puley-street, nitiand-pLuv. • 

Tim inembers of tills institntinn, impiusod witii iho evpt 
mluch attend the meetings of trade associatiou held at publto. 
honsu, with the need of better instruction for theniKlves, 
resolved in ISM to form tiirmselves into an associntion, for the 
purposes of weaning the workmen of theirtnde from habits and 
plares of intrmpripnre; of establishing a sort of club ^ 
iithenimni for rational soeU enjoyments; and for prosecuting 
thiiso studies which would better fit them for their profis^onal 
dotiFs, and for membem of soemty. Pot this purpme they issued 
an address, which is distinguishea for its good sense devated 
news. Li this were proposed a diawing-dasamlufraiy, and 
BiuUlde legfores. It states that the objects of tiie lastitnte an 
entirely of another character from thou ntolessed or oarffc^ot 
bj any other society in the trade. It ado*—" in onr ameiatm 
cciiacity, u memhers of a ^be's soeiety, we have seen e^i of 
appalling maguiliide creep tneekiaibiT amongst ns, which, if not 
arrested by a higher power than tws hitherto been wiridrd, 
threaten to carry us to mevitaUe drslrnctioiL In almQ|t every 
nnarter complaints have arisen of the moral ineapacitjLof our 
lellow-workmen; and the eharaeter which they havr jnitly 
earned for thmnselves, u individnela, fau lieen extended 1» tim 
more dn^-ofaserving and npffjght of m traded’ 

Thew nmve imdieniiUo men reaolrad to stem this tonent of 
intempeiunee, if posiihle; to restore the eharaeter of thrir trade 
fellowe; eiiA <tul frother, to raise it higltor than it hod yet | 
erer beoi, "Anothes aavlht«{|e,” say they, besidee that of i 
moral refierm," le to be derivi^ from thie inratnte. Thera an { 
cempantiv^ few among u who an thonnghly arquainted | 
witti the hiper fannehM of the trade. The harmony^ of I 
cobura ffm eleganeo eS Ibm ami deaign, an enl^jeete wmph, I 
Bcnorelly spealemg, we have paid Uttm attention to. That j 


HiewbtaaAMofiwtanBeeMM^^ irfe yve i iu^^ tofttim 

wat’praiaaworthy vieM thia^^^lff^iiiaooM* 
rnenred; and it ia etfll Aon to the hononr i#tboM whooi^dg}* 
nalcd it,t]iat il hunot bean eac^ thraa|A wjtheutmwStian. 
No weaponi of ridionjp wen neglected to the men jonal moff. 
bers outlie trade to deter others from ihaMoniiig the nnaleTeiiiim 
earoiise, beeammg members ed k eonttniiity.tiimperat^ 


not tolalhr abstinent. Boom wen *hiTcd for their medingi^ 
end coffee wu snbitituted for beer and spirita. Soeh hu been 
the trium^i ot good lann, however, ia thie body, that wha wM 
blit year only abont fifty persow attesAed fhahr wirfoL upwarda 
ofone hundi^ and fifty wen pnsent this. In a luuucmaBl 
well'lightcd mom, taUm wan sat ont for tu and aotfoe; and 
soon s^ the honr of sia o’cloek then teblu wen Hied with • 
hafpy and well-dicssed companyof the jonrneymenmhHuiNnv 
with their wives, sisten, and sweethearts. At tneit nqnut; 
William Howitt had been invited to take tto chair. Brndu 
Mr.Mogilt, wp observed piment Mr. SiuM? the aeere^ V 
the Xati-Slavpiy League, and some other gentlemen viiitoia. 
After lea wu removed, in tto eonm of the evening a han d wm 
dessert wu nt on the tables, and all uemed gnotly to esjoy 
themselven The meeting wu addnsaed by the ehairaaii, wm 
hwlily commended the noUe eiampla thqr wan estting, noa 
only to tiieir own trade, bat to all othera; and pointed out te 
them thSl by this species of oo-opecatioa the whole of the dif> 
frrent tradu in the kingdom m^t be nfgrmad end improved, 
and thus, in fiwt, tlie whole workieg populatum of the empiee 
be brouglit into one mighty body of pcognn and nuinl rHorm. 


tlie seerptarfy read tne Hepon; and JiT.iwiiuwrpinaa the oar- 
penter’e Company, also aodrei^ the meeting, i^rusing Me 
iwohre to oommnnieate what he had seen, end abort Us Own 
trade to follow the admiinble example. 

Mrs. Adams wu engaged to nng, aed aooompanj on the 

K >: and Mesne. Burr, linix Gosnald, Hntton, Hgyceok, 
w, and othen,aang bera grave and eoraie songi. Mr.Wall 
gave some a{jl on the concertina. Almost the whob of the 
speaker^ ringers^ and perfurmers, weia woiking men of this 
association: and tlie whuja entartainnient ihowad a degree of 
aecompbsliment, ei good tieedihg; ud of powers iff Aiimal 
eaginment, whioh vrq^ bkve graoed was aoetefy, end wUA 
sp^ highly not oi3y for this invalnehlraititulMn, bnt for tto 
nnmeuofttowarki*cliuingaenL M pmeet ippeared 
niglily delighted, end ol not separete till alafe hour. 

Wejaiay add that the institote allows its menher^ wto nt 
of em^oyment, IQs. per wedx They heap a book, hi wl^ tha 
nomu of thou oto of emidoy are registered, so that applkatione 
for men ate immediately met. Daring the lut year tuy heW 
had den men out of employ then the other thiee UptniMeniff 
Trade Societiei,sacli ^ wh^ are held at puMtohenieii 
In the event of a dieagnemat betwaau tiw wko end their 
empllweI^ the iaatitnte reoommmd, and haveotRied^ wk* 
eauAilly, the^oo of erhitruiaai Am ^tho XHeahln) ere 
opposed to striku and intimidatiou. The inititiita lahseriliw 
ananally to the Art Unira. and reoefame thw engtavinge u 
addilioutoitilibr^. HwwaiheraainuxSanitotmitowith 
other tradu in takhwmon aisffein •nd'eaitahla pmetoe, te 
be a kind of Tradu’Mali or Xnititrtek'whMeiiohiitoetr*^ 
have ita own oommittee-ropm, bet one gensnl ledHMroom, 
open to all: elHatgeinteroaniifortiMVirieaialaaie^imoate 
oil; end nreediag or e(ffto4oom,frwtQ lU the mentors of 
thevaiioafradu who nnite in tills oMeet. . 

WoreeanuMnd^ plenend idjam iff association to tiiff 

lerioMittaptionoFthoinri^menof aUlHdei. I 
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. QurtHM/ JtfWwrf Xifir Jttmww, a^/hmi dmuMf, md 
tUM Awfitt iMtUmmU SoeUf.—WB hm haC the pro- 
^e^ of • loeiel^ aadet tlM dune IimA Rdmdtted to HI; In 
^ the heiiewe, ve een vif ewr, thet meh hi 


iaftmtioB. 
origiiMte iitol 
UMt ptthSe etta 


j nqpeshibk qurter, nd, 
I, it win he the Knit rathe 






etfli eei i M e t a d wini the radinety he^t locfdws ud dUbc 
naira it 1 d|i^ deiiHdde tiwt the workinr ^trara ehoold hen 
MMM'ihr aon leene epd preitable mode of ieveitiDR their 
eMtrfjWkae, ei' • eatnntee ngaiiut the eeddente niu &m- 
tia||eaeiee of lib, aed tiie eettain coneeqimiodiof death, to their 


m^nibetitioni of .letit&etioii Iqr e eery snmerou and reepeetibb 
eodieBee. Qlie lirt of tlie newqiapen end periodindf, to be 
bdad.to the teUe xd the ieadiiig*rooin, cemprim ell ^ beet 


IneBdi to do the pema anajnn teem the hera uunniMnioii re> memner 
giid^itiatitpAee^ We ehall weioh to do thie to the beet egontii 
of Hicpaimr. *• *4 ^ 

The abn, at detailed ia fta oroepeetni, ii to'have teentnd the tab] 
e^bf^ erheieb beildat the onul tmiinaia a Idfe Office, all the end evei 
mmiei now tniweeted to lUendly Sooetin, Loan SoyetieB, lio^'tl 
and Bnilding' BoeMira, wuhont any of the irregularitie* and end dod 
nacertadstiet ineideBtal to Cheir piewnt mode of muu^ment, diffiuioc 
mi 9 he oondncted. The biuineee of the ‘onooiation ia to be wifhont 
onmed on by duMet or local boardt, aeiing andra,‘and cone- Aahtc 
iiiendinK wiai,ilm eentrdl office. It pn^mes that thia aocicty 4b 
asaB'aMinteifiReuiaiiywaywiththeiuageaofdiatrict boarda, * 
whether bniod iqr a body of Odd Felttoa, Foceators, or otlicr 
«dBra;/aS of wiueh ere iarited to avail themaelna of tbe 
eeH i i t al Bad nroflb of tbe aocicty, aa aoon aa it ia propd.ly 
pewaaieed, ^ 

Ita plaaa iadi^—/orrawMee. 1b inanre, to the isane of 
obieiM bom Biff, Hid opnoii^ the nyment of n Bo>at(‘ the: 
bmQyof a nwidier on nia dratii. Jhferred amaitia-, thna, 
haaidaithB eonditiona to enalde tb menbera, in cuao of illneaa 
VfneaidBnt,ioreoeivehpektwo-thiidaof their advaneea. 

la caae ra aeeUaiU m sieiaur. ■ Peliciea are to hr prepared 
wUeh will eneUe proprieteie of minei, irou-worka, coUterioa, 

: nilwm ate., to oontn^ and make kuanncea fra tip; benedt 
of thw woricmen, in aMikneaa, or accident, and for that of their 
iteiHec, in caae « death .' Jtimu,or adcMeecf the tantattmed. 

K it 'pcopoaed to advance, to ineh .pcraona aa inanre tlunr iivea, 
tO 'the extent of tbek poUeiee, on the joint and aeverol bond of 
theae penont, indoding m fraeman, etc.aomi} fifl 
ItkofavUliiduit'tio'promiaoacanbcbirer; hut the acheme of acieg 
L iiidkMMHabaiiimvamod atapendona one; and the linstand reaffing, 
toaat 'tliii^ th4o'ooinjBeo the public of ita practieability, and ^ 

vairitbjM 'Mft. hando. To show what the projeHora propoae 
b* thia objed^ in giva the bBowing statement, which wmdia up 
bHrjMMiMdtiBt 

Qpdraa jndidonavMid ecfnomical management, the prodta 
to he naliaed an worthy of the attention of the eapitdiat, and 


aoeted br warliag'fflen,hy the memhen of thia iustitniiaa. 1^ 
Aahtim Athmnemn it aa experiment to eaoertain whetherin these 
dqre of hoaated rel^^ there ia laffieient ta'ndlineaa of ftahag 
to adUt cS, the enUiahmsnt of an inatifution in wtdeh evmy 
memberdnOI hetolibifriy to pleee before hia fellow membween 
enwsition of what he h^eves to be tbe truth. The Christian 
^een and the Ohriatiaa refiay Magn^e have been iiiid on 
the table by penons holding the domnet theixin advocated, 
and eveiy member ia at Itbmiy to follow the example. It ia 
lioned'tM nauit wiU ha e better acqnaintanoc with the prindplca 
end doctrinea of dl parties, vitbout contdnpt for any, uid a 
ditbaion amimgat all of that apirit of charity and goodwill 
wifhont which rdighm L a mere pretence. 

Ashton, Sbb.M847. t B. 


heane, DtrigtUn, Stit—If in yonr “ viaita to fiemarkaUe 
Pheea” yon uould dlj^tt on the nndaot village of Uelbonrne, 
and be walking np Penn Lane, before six o’clodLin.the morning, 
yon would benold a devdopmeut of Pcpalar ProgrcM worth a 
niche in yonr Weekly Becoid; bni^ aa we cannot imticipato the 
pleosnro of Meeting yonBu this locality, where yon might use 
yonr own paint-bnuh in jnetDring tbe aemw, I may Jnst inform 
yon, that, near the top of tin said lane; there is a veiy hniuble, 
antiqne-lwkiug bnilding, whicli, ia dgya of yorei wai nacd aa a 
** Quakers’ meeting,” hut whidi Bai'not for many years been so 
eonaecrated, Ihongli it aliil bean the appe^tion. It haa not, 
however, been left to the apiden, or the spirit of deaolation, bnt 
hna been used aa a Snnday^eluMl—as a tcetotrl temple— aa a 
place of meeting for the madplea of John. Hnllah—aa a nie- 
cliames’ rnatitate, and ]ectUK.rooiii—and aa a eommitice-mom 
for eerly-doaing movementa. Ita present phaae.ia one in which 


Bomii fifty yonng men and women pieaaiDg into hnmble hall 

of science, ana preparing theoMdvee, I 7 writing, arithmetic, 
reading, and grmmar, not only for better fnlfilling their daily 
duties, hnt for further itudiea axd greater pnSficielira in tlie 
regions of learning ond the world of literatnrr. We nave not 
by name, but wt liave virtnally, commenced a Peopldt Ctdkge; 
and, thoagb it be on a small scale, it ia a beginning, and showa 


additiana to pdidea. 

" The remee fr e daipu of ABanrera and^prietors are to be 
' no aiyuted toot liw Sandy ehidl be conaidraM clHellg maiaal 
to its «paaltoB,.flH^laaniim to a Sociel/being coiisidond qmte 
aa iraprataBt aa the Ptmutars in yiddl^ a aoaree of profit. 

wdratotsain ont He forming aan^ons for cstabluh. 
tovtoaOpantivea’ilatod Idfo Aaanmce Society, it ia proposed, 
L Td dranlato iUa proepectna amongst gentlemen who take 
an totoaaatiif the wclfim oftlie indnatriona ehiases, so that due 
ddiWabiqn m^f ha gim to the phma and snggestiona received 
te iagrovemegt, 

”S. Tihold aptdimtoaiy meeting, due notiee of which win be 
given to aU paiwaa wto are fomiiahle to the pregeet, at which 
anthra oeto&a win be anaoniieed and mcaaares tkken for fttaze 
pneMdtog. 

' "fo^aoUdttlieeo-opeiationofnAUeaien,oi^ta]ista,mnnn- 
foahirwi, and proprietora of huge woika, in aid of the oigect— 
ante by bteemtog ncldem oi uiana, or aottog aa directors or 
aaawae mf tlia nndcrtokiiig. 

TO.twad an irregntoritiat acd nadeaa expenditnra in the 
vffiaMton of the Sociefy, and dl forma rfjohUng winch have hi 
agMtt-ntoatiiHtaaaM tharaoteiiaed tbe formation of poblic 
.enaMian add dtohataly eanied ihcii tdn. 

' *a(rauma (ms taro.)>—William Hardwicks, Eaq.. S4, 
iaawraOiffiMm iMeBet. lumber of thsBi^CdlkgeorSaT- 


the thvmLcrf of any ” comprehensive scheme’ 
education, promulgated by ieguiativo thinkers. 

Tonis Vidyi 


W. T. P. 
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. GEOBOB SAITD. 

I« ie not difficalt to aceonnt for the negleet which the 
woiica of the great female geniua, known ^ the amumed 
name of George Sand, hare received in &igland up to 
‘ the preMnt time. They were 'first introduced to the 
notice of English readers some years ago, by a writeit 
in the QaarteAy JReview, who stlginatijied them iH 
eveiythh^that was immoral. The outrageous critique 
referred to, was doubtless, in a great measure, instigated 
by politick feeling. For party spirit was fierce and 
nnaompulouB in those day^much more so ilian it is 
' now; and, George Sand having early identified herself 
vdth the French ■ TTltra-Democratic parij, whereas her 
English Beviewo" wrote for the. ntra-xory section of 
our community,rit was easy to decry her writings and 
denoubce her life, under the convenient garb of mora¬ 
lity and virtue. As the works of (Jeorge Sand were 
written in a foreign language, and were hence inacces¬ 
sible to the great majoti^ of readers in this country; 
and as it is too much ir habit amoiig us to take our 
opinions roady-fonned from the reviewers, the article in 
the Quarterly succeeded for a time in tAt>ooing her 
works, and closing the eyes, cats, and hcaHs of the Eng¬ 
lish reading public against her. , 

It is evident, however, that the judgment so dog¬ 
matically pronounced against this writer is now to he ie- 
versed, for &e is about to iinve a fair hearing among 
ns. in an English translation of her works, which will 
be judged accordidg toHheir real merits—dJio t)erfl>le, 
. not tbo Quarterly critics, l>oing the judges. A more 
generous expression of opinim, however, has of late 
ohaiactcrizod the prdss in speaking of the igorkB in 
question; and many who before censured without cause, 
or merely because others did, arc now foiqj.d tlic 
warmest in their praise. 

Wo must, for ourselves, siato, in limuiK, that having 
read the works of George Sand, we arc not prcparc<l to 
defend every work or every sentiment pnlilishcd by her. 
She herself baa expressed a wish that^nno of even her 
most brilliant writings were unwritten. What great 
%TpgreS8ive scriter has not often wished the same thing 1 
But Shdl we Set the seal of banishment on every writer 
who, at the outset of his career, has ma<le false steps, 
and published works, which, in the maturity oflii-s uha- 
neternnd genius, he wouldctain recall ? Then, wc must 
at once banish from our libraries the works of some of 
the very highest names in English iiteraturcA 

But there is deep wisdom and instruction in 
even those early wOrks of Georife Sand which have 
been considered the most ol>jecUou!^>Ie. We do not 
say tlmt they are fif for indiscriminate reading by 
youth. To undeAtand them, 'ond must ‘h.avo un- 
dared much sharp and bitter experience of the world. 
To qnnpath{xe*wiih tnem thoroughly, one must have 
anffored in the tenderaat part of our nature—^iu the 
affectiona. There ii^ in her early works, a pitoofis and 
prolonged wail of agony—a brcathe<} anguish of tftc 
tortnrra heart—a desperate struggling of a wronged 
and outraged nature—a succession of pictures of fearful 
social misery and tonnent, w^ioh we look upon as a 
kind of inental aliment not to be placed'before the 
young and pure in heart, who hare never known such 
.aorrows as the writer herself has endured. But when 
we recognize in these writings, as the thinking and ol»- 
Wryaiit mind cannot fail to do, the indignant protest of 
a Aobte Vbnan against a false and vicious system,— a 
.wojuaa who has suilercd, in her own iiersoniWo worst 
she deplete; is it not right, sre ask, that such 
be known, were it only as the first step. 
«timitidy, and as a means of awakening society 
from tibelodwrenee with which it has heretofore licen 
aecuetomed to, t^ard stich monstrous wrong and 
^jueiioel . ' ' 


To understand the works of Geoigo Sand, and to 
frilly appreciate the deep lessons whidt they teach, it 
is necessary that their readers should first Imow some¬ 
thing of her history, and the events, the trials, and 
Bufierings, of W past life; of which her earlier works 
may be considered os forming, through representations 
of fictitious characters, one long and vehement con- 
frMral. 

l%e inarried name of George Sand is Hodame Dudo- 
vant—her maiden name is A urore DnpiiL Royal blood 
flows in her vOinw: for her gnindththcr. by the mother's 
side, was the celcbinted Marechal Saxe, the son of 
Augustus li.. Of Poland. Her father, M. Diipin, was 
a soldlet'; one of the aides-de-camp of Harshal Murat, 
and died on the field of battlo, leaving his child 
Aurore ah oi-phon, at an early age. She inherited a 
considerable fortnho, and being lett under the care of 
her grandmother, who exercised little restraint over 
her, she begnh esrly fo devolopc that independence of 
character, abd decided intellectual bias, which were 
destined to exercise so important an influence over her 
future history. She was brought up in a fine old 
country house, in the province of Bern, tlic wild and 
beaiititel scenery of which she aftcrwarcls depicted with 
such marvetlons efieet, in her numerous works. 

At the age of seventeen, Aurore Dupin was by her 
friomls provided with a husband, and handed over to a 
M. Dudevant, with whom a viarinye de mnvemnire, 
as it is coptmoniy called in France, wa/'concluded. 
■Tlicse mariafjM fie eanvnminee are the custom among 
the higher classes throughout France, half of their 
marriages being mere business transact ions between 
families. They proceed njioB! the supposition that 
woman is simply an article of Itartcr; and while the 
fortune and estate of the contnwjting parlies arc care¬ 
fully enough estimated, such things- as Heart and soul 
hare little or no eonrideration in the matter. The 
young wofaan is handed over to tlic husband selecteii 
for her, with her g^ods and chattels, of which she is 
regarded as but a part—she expoctiiil^ protection, 
and ^ic requiring absolute ssiKslienec. Aurore Dupin 
was young and beautiful; M. Dudevant waa old and 
ill-faroured. During some of his life he had 
liccn a soldier, and like most old soldiers, he entbreed 
stern discipliiA in his household. Servants, dogs, and 
horses, treinltlcd at the sound of his voice, lie was 
dull and prosy, emotionless, but imi>aticnt of contradic¬ 
tion, fond of money and personal comfort, ignorant 
and without sympathy for his kind, and thougii just 
accoriling to-‘the letter of the law, he was ariiitrary 
and tyninnic as a despot. „ 

Toi-'iich a man w'xs thus united for life, by an ar¬ 
rangement in which she hatl no part, a young 1>eing, 
warm, afToetionatc, high-spirited, aud full of syinpatliy; 
endowed with a great heart and soul, and with the very 
high(yit> capacities for happiness. Tlicre could lie no 
sympat^ or love between such natures ; and there w,is 
nona « The living liody bonutt'sido by side to a corpse, 
could scarcely present a more revolting picture. The 
soul of the woman must have lieen weighed down by a 
perpetual loatl of misery. Wliero the wife sought 
affection, she found indilference; where she craved 
sympathy, she mot with contempt. She could bo 
neither HOul-inatq.nor liclp-inate to sneli a man. 

Eight years did this pair live together, during which 
time Madame Dudevant became the mother of two 
lovely children, Solange and Maurice, the society of 
whom fonned her chief solaoS in her misery. She 
sought occupation also in Iheirolief of the sufi^^ngs of 
the poor of her neighbourhood, by whom 'she was re¬ 
garded os a general licnefaetor. She supplied thosc-who 
needed them with food, elothing, and modicines. But 
this could not rriieve the tort.urc8 of her own heart; and 
the crisis of tier fate iiud now arrived, Tiicrc are limits 
beyond wMch nature' refuses to be violatwl. In iudi- 
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viduals as in nations, then Is al«a;p a point of rebel¬ 
lion and revolt. At t^ very tame ume that tho people 
of Paris were rUng in rebelUon ^inst the despotism 
of their rulers, did this long suffering rroman in like 
manner, after long strugglings, rise up against the 
despotism of her husband. She revolted, and .quitted her 
married home, in the year 1830, leaving eve^ thing 
behind but her i^ildren, whom M. Dudevant would not 
allow her to take with her, unless on condition of sni> 
rendering to him almost her whole fortune, some 
600,000 uancs. To preserve her independence and her 
children, she gave up this money to him. She wont 
straight to Paris, there to commence writing for her 
own and her childnm's bread, undoj the assumed name 
of George Sand. 

Hero, then, we have th% origin and the secret of 
George Sand’s writings. After a life of experiences so | 
bitter as hers have been, “ rose-water" romances were | 
scarcely to he expected from her. The barbed arrow 
was still rankling'in her heart, and she moke what she 
felt, izuHwrds of bitterness and agtmy. The deep wrong 
InSictod on her ardent nature emm aloud for rcdr&is. 
The monstrous fUckedness of the system by which she 
had been victimized, she found reproduced on every 
side, in cases similar^ her own. Hence the vehement 
social scepticism, the fierce irony, the defiant scorn, witli 
which she assailed existing systems, in her earliest 
works—affonliug indications of a great mind, unsettled, 
desolate, and wretched, and of a groat heaft torn and 
lilcediug from the bitter experiences of life. Such arc 
the leading characteristics of Indiana, Valentine, and 
Lelia, These compositiqpnwc must regard, in no small 
degree, as the eloquent though painful confessions of 
her own life and exiieriences. 

It has beoaatoo hastily inferred, that because George 
flaud has poured out the whole hatred of her soul agmnst 
mercenary marriages and marriages of couvenscnce, she 
is therefore the enemy of all marriage 1 The authoress 
herself protest#against such a miscdnstruction. In.her 
Lettren (tnn Voffaffeur —to_ua the moat interesting of 
her works, as pregnant with the most exquisite duserip- 
tions of scenery and chasaetor, the finest criticisms on 
poetry and art, and as affording the closest intdght into 
the inner life of the writer,—she thus exsiaims— 

'• Oh God, how sweet had been indissoluble ties, If a 
heart like my own had accepted them ! Oh no 1 1 was 
not made to he a poet; I was made to love! It is the 
unhappiness of my destiny, it is tho hatred of others, 
that h^ made me a traveller imd an artist. I—I wished 
to live the human life. I had a heart; it has been tom 
wish violence from my hTeast. They have left me only 
a hcad~a head full of noise and grief, of horrible re¬ 
collections, of images of mourning, of scenes of out¬ 
rage. .'. . And because, in writing talesato gai|| the 
bread th^ refused me, tho recollection fif my |msfor- 
tuttcs has crossed me—because I have dared to say that 
there arc hoings misoraklo in the marriage st^, by 
reason of the weakness ordained fur tho wife, by rcasqn 
of the brutality permitted to the husiiaud, by rcaf)pn of 
tlto infamies t^t society eovers with a veil, and protects 
with a mantle of abnse,—they have declared jj[te im¬ 
moral, they have treated me as if I were the enemy of 
the human tMO." 

It must be confessed that the suDjoets of Qeor^ 
Sand's earlier works are almost forbidilen ones in tills 
country. By a kind of general consent, we turn 
from the consideiation off that feeling or passion which 
foims the key to the sqpial happiness of the great 
minority of human beings. Love—the primal neces¬ 
sity of the highest natures, and the great buriness wo¬ 
man's life—^isoxcludod from all rationaloonsidon^ion, by 
parents and eduoators { and the beeoin d^aimer is left to 
be gratified according to whim or accident in most 
cases, or, as in that of Aurore Dupin, to ho sacrificed to 
the mercenary arrangements of gua^ans and fortune# 



man’s inhumanity to the sex, we cannot vet pwanade 
ounelveB that it is necessary to do anything forther 
than to shut our eyos perversely to the fisots, and to go 
on comforting ourselves with tho aasuronce that every¬ 
thing is provided for 08 it shonld be,^d that .wa are, 


woman—one of the inost deeply wronged of her aexr— 
should startle us from our apathy in this respect ; not, 
by delineating pictures of iliicit love and matrimoniu' 




by furnishing us with representations of actual ex- 
i8tcnccs.*^mako us start from such couditiona with 
aversion and disgust. And it ^s a gross mistake, jto 
confound George Sand with the depraved writen of the 
ifolzac, Jauin, and* Sue school ; for she never makes 
vige lieautiful—never rewards crime—never strews roses 
over corruption; virtue is by her alwaywsurrounded 
with the gliny of art, and the blessedness of well-doing 
is i^rgsenteu as the highest aUu and feward of life^ 

To award to George ^nd her proper meed of jpriuse, 
and to palUate those dcfocts in her writings to which ^ 
common with those of eveiy voluminous writer) th^ ' 
must iff* some respects lie sulyect, wc ought also to 
take into consideiation the period at which she em- 
mencefi to write. It was a time of great social transitiem, 
when society was in the throes of a political revolution. 
A fearful spawn of literory abortions, wild tmd un¬ 
natural, were being cast before the public. The literatnn 
of Fmncc struggled in a fermenting chaos of mingled 
beauty aiid corruption. Tho fictitious works then pnh- 
lished exhibit^ a disregard of nature truth, andi 
were altogether defective in a generous falm in^th^gdod 
and tbebeautifoL At tho same period an habitual vio¬ 
lation of the moral laws of our nature prevailed to afear- 
ful extent in the social relationships of life. There were 
multitudes of sufierurs fto&i this latter cause; among 
whom was (foorge Sand, who, breaking her cruel bonds, 
seized the pen and began to write for her Bnbsieteace. 
It was scarcely to hc.capectcd that, with a soul strug^gUng 
under grief and trials of tho heaviest kind, she shopld 
have remained Ktlm and pure m an angeL _ She was 
excited, indignanti and passiobato. Her foith in human 
goodness had been sudely daken, and the most dariim 
scepticism in existing social institutions was pnvokM 
in her mind. Still, after the good and the true in n^ 
and in nature, her great heart had longings ittfiniis., 
In ^e works wc have already named she pouted out hw 
souiand vented htr iudigualiott. Then came Ihe^erii^ 
of reaction, of repose. Out of a faith in rainB,-thb seeds 
of good and of truth struggled sMin into be^, The 
unquiet toShings of her troubled mind subbed, and 
hope, faith, and charity regHned the Osoendahey In her 
cliaructer. A now pliMis in h|r history opened to view ; 
and she now showed tSiat, besides the poet's " hate of 
hate, and scorn of scorn," sho hJS also "the love 
love.’’ nothing cim be more different in tomakaiid ten¬ 
dency than the earlierWid the later writings of Geoim 
^n£ They exhibit a rapidity of development md 
prosness in the mind of tho writer almost unei^plod 
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thei/e<fre« <?«» Voyageur,Andrf, JSpiridion, 

Le Compagnon du Tour tie Fratice, aad Le Meunier 
iSAfigihmdt, vre have George Sand’s true nnius folly 
displayed—and the representation exhibited of a mind 
in a state of gradual development and progress towards 
good—a nrogress which is going on even while we are 
' writing these lines. 

Gemm Sand, we have said, has a warm sympathy for 
the well-bdng and advancement of th<v mass of the 
pMple; and uoogh belonging to the aristocracy by 
birth, i&e is sinceibly attached to the democratic fiiith. 
She* is elosely allied by esteem and friendship with 
Pierre Loronx, L’Abbe Lammenais, and other men of 
the same views; and devotes a large portion of her time 
to tlie advocacy of the interests of the people, in the 
columns of the Sevue Indipendoaile, of whiw she is a 
joint proprietor rith M. Leroux. She wap also a regular 
contributor to La MoTtde, when that journal was under 
the direction of M. Lammenais. An^ George Sand has 
not only an earnest sympathy with the mass of the 
common people, butalso a thorough knowledge of them. 
She deplete the life and (haracter of the doily labourer 
with as much force and truth as she does th^t of the 
petit-mattre of the ari[)toeratic class ; and tie common 
nowe^gi^l as faithfully as the grand dame of the Kevo- 
lution. She is as much at hom^ in hitting off the 
character of Marcasse the ratcatcher in Maujirat, as in 
sketching the frivolous, maudlin Marquise do Baila- 
banltin Valintine. Her works constitute a scries of con¬ 
summate studiespf character, lifo-lifce,bit!athing, natural 
Hli deliciously wwn Bianca Aldini in la LhriMire 
Aldini ; ^e rough old veterans of the Imperial Army 
\n. Jacques; the picturesque bbggar Cadochc, and the 
^ncrons and healtbymian of the people. Grand Simon, 
m Le Meunier (PAngibauU; the vain and heartless 
Horace, (a kind of moral mountebank,) in the i^vcl of 
that name; the simple and devoted Jeanne; the strong- 
hearted and aqiiring Fierro in La Compagnoii; the 
strong-hradod and practical Cordonnet in La Pfehe de 
M, Antoine; all these are pictures perfect of tlieir kind, 
and exhibit a wonderful knowledge *of character and 
aentencsB of observation. 

* A prominqpt feature in the more recent productions 
of (ieoTge Sand, is her love and reverence for Art, which 
she regards as one of the gr^t humanlzcrs of man. It 
is not as a mere sickly exotic in the halls of the great 
Wid the luxurious that shCi.recognizes tiic true mission 
of Art, but as a daily dweller in the homes of the 
industrious and hard-working. Not lo«S truthfully 
than beautifully does she say, in her exquisitely 
simple story of Andrt, that, though "they tell ns 
Poetry is dying. Poetry cannot die. Had she but for 
place of Bojoum the'bra^ of one hdihan being, there 
would still bo agdS of existence bdtbre hOf; for she 
would issue from then^ like the hva from a volcano, 
and strike out a path^lbr herself amidst the dreariest 
realities. Though her tomplcs be overthrown, and false 
gods woTwhipped among their ruins, she is still as im¬ 
mortal as the perfiime o^ flowers, a; the glory of ,thc 
heavens. Banished from the high places of society, 
and rejected by the rich—shut out from the theatre, the 
church, the a^emy—she w|ll take refuge with the 
citixen ahd mechanic, and she will intermOtgle herself 
with the simplest details of ^eir ditily life. Weary of 
uttering a language which the great no longer com¬ 
prehend. she will murmur in the ear of the humble 
wo^ of affection and sympathy. And, in Germany, 
Ml' ilifl*int already dcseendod into the cellars of the 
i^Vsnil has she not sat at thd spintung-wheol} and 
liendled in her arms the infants of the poor! Are we 
la count far nothing all those living souls who possess 
hbr, who auftr and keep silence before men, but weep 
before tire Abaightyl—solitary voices, which surround 
tire earth with an universal hamony, and are united in 
heaven—wandering glesms, which return, I'xnow not 


to what mysterious star, perhaps to ancient Apollo's self, 
to descend again and a^n upon earth, and nourish the 
divine and nover^ying flame 1 If she produce no more 
great men, eaimot she still produce good ones 1 Who 
can say that she shall not, in another generation, bo a 
gentle and benefleent deity, and ocenpy the throne of 
the doubt and despair by which ours is held fast 1 * « * 
Before we can doom Poetry to death—before we can 
carry her on her bier—we must tear up from earth the 
last lingering flower of which a Genevieve mdees her 
nosegays, ^r she, too, was a poet. Believe me, there 
are, in the depths of the most sombre ruins, among the 
ranks of the least fortunate, many existences which are 
wound up without having produced so little as a sonnet, 
and which are still glorious poems.” 

Her latest published works exhibit George Sand's 
progressive mind at work hpon a new subject; that of 
co-operative efforts among the working classes for the 
improvement of their general condition. She would lift 
laliour from a position of degradatioiv and make it the 
commander instead of the slave of the world. She 
earnestly and cloqusritly preaches the great--1 cupel of 
Work. This forms the lining idea of- one of her last 
and best works, Le Meunier diAngUnmt. Gcoige Haud 
bos no respect for any industry but that of a beneficent 
kind: the destructive industry of the -warrior has no 
charms for her; and unlike her oountrymeu and coun¬ 
trywomen, she is not dazzled by the ihlse glory, nor 
docs she idqlize the carnage of NaiKilcan. * -She njccls 
the word "gre*,” as applied to that “destructive 
machine.” 

" Call them what you please ’’ (»he says, in one of her 
Letires d'un Voyagetir) ; “gjood men arc the only men 
whom I esteem, for whom 1 have any affection, and 
whom I would wish to register in tlie calendar of human 
greatness. I should enrol there the humBicst, the most 
ignorant, from the AbbC* of Saint I’icrro, with his system 
of universal peace, to Father Bnfantin, with his ridicu¬ 
lous dress and fantastic Utopia; all those who, to some 
abilities, have joinhd conscientious studies, patient re- 
fleettons, sacrifices or labours destined to render man 
better, or less wretched. I should be indulgent to those 
errors, to the meannesses of our condition, more or less 
prominent in them ; I should forgive their many faults, 
os was done t<f Magdalen, if they had loved much. But 
those whose intent is cold and haughty,—those lofty 
men, who build for their glory, and not fur oiir hap¬ 
piness,—those legislators, who empurple the world and 
oppress the people to gain an extended territory, and 
there erect immense edifices,—who aq: moved neither 
by the tears of wumon, nor tim starvation of the aged, 
nor t^o fatal ignorance in which the children arc reared 
—those men who seek nothing but their pcnonal 
grandeur, and who fancy they have made a nation great, 
becaive the/ have made it active, ambitious, and vain 
as ^qmselve{[,—I disown them; I erase them from 
my tablet; / inscribe our atri in the place of 
Napeleon. u 

(Such is tiic truly Christian philosophy of George 
Band's later writings; such, in her own words, are the 
principles she isjiow zealously engaged in inculcating. 

It wguld be b^do our purpose to enter into any cri¬ 
tical notice of her several works, or to point out, what 
is now TOnerally,admittcd, the beauty and biiliiamy of 
her style. A juster appreciatiim of the writings of this 
great woman, is now rapidly extending among ns; the 
last evidence of which was the admirably written critique 
in the SpeOaior of a few weekh back, by one evidently 
thorougUy acquainted withr the subject. At some 
future time wo may take an op^rtnnlty cS adding to 
the above rapid sketch, in which notmng has been 
attempted beyond an indication of the variety and 
power of the genius which is now, through Miss Hays’s 
able translation, on the eve of enriching our stores of 
literature. 
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jj THE INDIAN 80MNAMBULB. 

I at JOHir A. HXBArni. 

I " * Books —dreams, are each a world.'—So sajra Words- 

j worth; and they we so, my dear Horatio!” said I, 

I ropeatisg the words of the bard of Bydal Mount, with 
! peculiar emphasis. 

' “lam not quite sure," said Horatio, “ that I nnder- 
I stand the proposition; there is some ■mysticism, 1 
I apprehend, in asserting that either is ' a worldbut, 

I however this may be, Iraoks and dreams are, I confess, 
Homotimes alike. Some books are filled with dreams; 

I —a few, of the better sort, contain ^te.” 

! “ Pacts t" ejaculated I, involuntarily; " facts I How 

i frequently have I dreamed atver such volumes. Not a 
I fact but suggests a principle—and that once suggested, 

! what a family of fimts rush to its banner, and claim it 
< 03 their commoi^ standard ! My mind always gets in 

this manner so crowded, that I can never turn over a 
page <4fMtr book of facts. A single statement seti^me 
dreaming for an hour." 

“ Your day Arcams," said Horatio, " may perhaps 
serve to expWn your night dreams. The chain of your 
reverie, however long; is composed of links supplied by 
memory. Kxporienco is the basis of dreaming, as well 
os of philosophy.” 

“ Yet,” Bifid I, smiling, " there arc more things in 
heaven and earth, Horatio, than are dtcameu of in your 
philosophy.” 

“ My philosophy!” exclaimed Horatio; “ why that 
undue emphasis t Is t|) 0 K a philosophy of which ex¬ 
perience is not the basis}" 

j " O, yes,” I r^oined; “ read Madame de Stacl’s book on 
I Gcrmany,orasiy otherpopular manual of Qermansystems, 
|i and you will find that there yet now exist, as of old, 
both a Platonic and Aristotelian side to ]^losophy. 

I But you, I remember, study science, and, therefore, your 
views ai-o nociSaarily onesided.—Nty, don’t speak ; for 
1 have a story to toll yo^—a fact, far strangerethan 
fiction, yet true, 1 can assure you. It goes to show that 
dreamiug is, sometimes, ah least, independent of previous 
I knowledge. 

" The wonderful event oPwhich I am about to speak 
happened in the East Indies, and was the subject of a 
I judicial inquiry. 1 have the account in the iuuidwriting 
I of a gentleman officially engaged in it. I have no doubt 
I that lie would readily consent to my giving publicity to 
I it; though I know not where now to find him—nor, 
indeed, whether he be living. 

I The Hindus, I miiSt toll yon, have a custom of 
I placing such of their children as they design tor ae* 

I ligious duties under the tuition of a Ohrh, whose ascetic 
I habits generally beget in the popular mincha reputation 
j for sanctity. To such a professor of pietyfnamo^ Owin- 
I dull, inhabiting a certain cell, near the great tom^o of 
I Mahadcs, a coppcrsmitli,gffho resided in a small vliage 
in the Deccui^ brought his only chiid—a boy, of twclyo 
years of ^o. The recluse, without reluctance, igidcr- 
took to instruct the youth in the mysteries of the 
Hindu religion. Thenceforth, accordSngly, it was the 
daily custom of Buckshoo—such was the name* of the 
lad—to visit the Ghrh's cell. Mid-day and evening he 
returned home for his meals and resit Great was the 
joy of his parents, but greatest was that of his mother. 

" But tlie joy of the mother, alas I was not unmingled 
with pride and vanity.* These she ostentatiously dis- 
playod, not only in the ckanliness with which she sent 
the lad Buckshoo to his daily task, but in the ornaments 
with whieh she decorated Us person. The boy repaid 
her affectionate nmdety by his assiduous attention to 
the teaching of the ascetic. To reward him sgMn in 
return, she besought his father for a pair of golden 
bangles (solid rings for the wrists), and to her request. 


in afotfil moment; tho opulent coppemmilh consented, j 
Earlier to his prec^tor’s cell than wont tiie youth went, i 
rqjoicing in his new acquisitions. He never retained. 

" What had become of the much cherished —much 
adorned—and now much lamented boy} iOie Ghrh 
declared that, at the usual hour, his pupil bad quitted 
his cell—and the Patail, (chief officer of tho vulage,) 
havin^reported the afihir to the Collector, in consequence 
of wmeh fhl| inquiry was made, received for answer, 
that no traces of his fhte after many weeks bad been 
discovered.” 

O, I see it all,” sitid Horatio; “ it is a case similar 
to Corder and Maria Martin. The mother’s thoughts 
were haunted night and day with the thought of her 
lost boy, and consequently she dreamed of him, and in 
her droaiu some mental suggestion, dn%to the association 
of ideas, led t^ tbediscoveiy of his mgtder." 

" Ah I ” i replied, " your intorruj^ion, Hofhtio, is 
amusing—^but does not exactly anticipate the ultimate 
issnre of this extfoordinary occurrence. 

“ The village hod almost forgotten the circumstance— 
the parents bad consoled themselves as well as they 
might, and sought a remedy for their loss and sorrow 
in pio&B designation. In thg course of time two 
strangers came to, and sqjonmed for a while in, the 
village—a man and bis wife. Neither of the parties 
seemed very amiable—tho former proved hims^ a 
brute, for on one occasion of a dispute between them, 
he beat his wife unmercifully. Alarmoif for her Ufe, 
and escaping from his severe chastisement, she threw 
hcHclj upon her bed, and sooi^ it a!{i^ars, found roAge 
from her grief and pain in sleep. U blessed Bleep I 
what a friend art thou do the distressed;—only Deatii, 
whom thou picturest so well, a better!—But to proceed. 

"Thf dastardly husband hod fled, and the indignant 
neighbours were assembled around the couch of the 
wron^d, tho oppressed,—^the sleeping. Anon, they 
were both terrified and astonished, for the poor sleeping 
.woman sat upright in her bed, and raved;—and, still 
more marvellous, her ravings concerned Buckshoo, the 
lost son of the coppersmith. 

“ Instantly they sent for the Patail of the village. 
He soon c-ame; and to his questions it yias found thfit 
tho woman, though still in deep sleep, refflily answered, 

‘ Buckshoo, the coppersmitii’s son,’ said she ' was 
murdered by tho Giiril, Gwindah. For the bangles of 
gold ho had cut off the bo^s arms at tho wrists. The 
bangles he had sold for seventy rupees, and taken the 
money to an oilman’s wife, who had hidden it under a 
mat in an inner room.’ Having su d this, to tiio still 
greater surprise and aonsternation of the witnesses, the 
sleeping woman undertook to show them the way to tiie' 
oilman's house,*iltad point outtbewpot where the money 
was concealed. All present consented. She then arose, 
and walked, with her finger pointed in the direction in 
which she was to go, followed by more th on twenty 
persons, through the village. 

"At length she entered the house of an oilman, and 
pointed to the door of the inner chamber, which, by 
oraer of the Patoill, was opened. There, undor the mat, 
were hidden the seventy rupees, which, as the oilman's 
wife confessed, were brought by Gwindah Ghrh, and there 
by him debited. ■ 

" It was now that the PataillpeTceived that the sleeping ; 
woman was in a sort of trance, from which he began to 
fear that she might sSon awaken. Anxious to as¬ 
certain what had become of the poor boy, ho lost no 
time in inquiring of the somnambule, whaMhe. Ghrh 
hod done with Ine body of the youthl ‘ H o threw it,’ 
she replied, ' into the large well on the road side, three 
miles distwt.’ Having said this, she again M tho 
way, on her rq^nm home: when arrived there, she went 
again to bed, and slept till morning.” ^ . 

Again, Horatio interrupts the narrative. " On bn 
awakingmext day, of course, a full explanation ensued. ■ 
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She knew all the parties and the circumstances, and bad 
babbled in her sleep what in her waking state^she was 
wdl acquainted with, bnt, for obviong motives, was 
instruct^ to be silent upon.** 

“ No, my dear Horatio I ’’ was my r^oinder. " The 
informant on whoso testimony I rely was engaged on 
,tha trial that consequently took place. It seems that 
when repeatedly questioned on tno morrow, the poor 
woman only replied, ‘ Mullah Taowk nliuo’ — (I 
have no hnamU^e.) She was informed that she 
had pointed out the oilman's house—the place of con- 
cealnumt—the mat—^the money. To all this, howcvqr, 
she responded, ‘Did II’—with a look of ignorant 
wonder. The well, of course, wa.s senrehod. The body 
of the poor lad, Buckshoo, was found—^mntilatcd in tlic 
manner Sesetibed—the h^ds cut off, and the golden 
armaments removed. The Clhrii pleaded not guilty, but 
refused all furlhee explanation. * • 

" Thh Patoil had omitted to inquire o# the poor 
woman during her trance, to whom t^c Ghrh had sold 
the bangles. He now endeavoured to supply <his 
material omission in the evidence by putting questions 
to her on the subject in"hcr waking state. In vain. 
The oracle was dumb. The illumination by,which .she 
had been informed hadr now ' faded into the light of 
common day.* Other evidence was sought, but all 
endeavours were fruitle-ss. There wan' little moral doubt 
of the OHru'e guilt; but full legal proof was nanting. 
The Ghrh w^ tried; but acquitted. The chief coini 
missioner of the Deccan, to whom the case was ultimately 
reftnod, decided Ijiat the life of a Ghrh was ‘not to be 
taken on the unsupp'ortoiPtcstimony of a Dream.’*' 

“ In my opinion,” said Horatio,, “ a very just decision. 
For my part 1 do not believe in such stories.” 

"The proof of this’one is contained in the •oflicial 
documents in the hands of the chief commissioner. 
The examination of the witnesses on the trial w-as 
taken in the Maharatta language, and translated fur his 
use.” 


‘ jyST INCTINCT AND BKUTB EBASON,* 

B¥ A haxcugster operative. 

Kesx Hawk, on that old cluPbongh gravely silting, 

. Tearing that singing-bird witli desperate's^ill. 

Great Nature says that wliat thou dost is fitting— 
Through instinct, and for hungujj, thou dost kill. 

Bend thou the yet warm flesh, *tis thy yoeation ; 

Afind thou bast nouB—nor dost thou tcirturu mind : 

Nay, thou, no donbt? art gentle in thy Station,* 

And, when thou kille^; art most promptly kind. 

On other tribes the lightning of thy pinion 
Flashing descends—nor always on the weak: 

In other Hawks, the mates of thy dominion, r 

Thou dost not flesh thy talons and th^’ beak. 

O, natural Hawk, our lords of wheels aud spindles 
Qoi^ as it grows the liver of*thoir kind: * 

Once in their clutch, both mind and body dwindles— 
For Gain to Mercy is both deaf and blind. 

I 

0, instinet there is mnio—nor show of reason, 
Bntqntraae gross on God and Nature's plan, 

Wi& rWBSt^ifts in blasphemy and treason. 

That Man, the souled, should piecemeal murder Man. 


O) Our Operative is severe, .but perhaps liistuflerings are, 
ana tor miseiy we must moke ample sllowsncc. At all eveuts, 
he it a poef, and poets " learn influffering,”—E ds, 


PHYSIOLOGY FOB THE PEOPLE. 

BT WniLTAX B. OAnpBHIBIl, 11.D. P.B.8. 

11.— DEPEHDBNax or Lmi on Heat. 

'»■ 

The absolute necessity of Heat, as a condition on 
which the activity of every living being is dependent, 
appears to have been recognised in the earliest ages of 
Man's history; for we find the notion of on Elementary 
Fire—the soul of the world, the formative and conserva¬ 
tive Power of all nature—constituting a fundamental 
tenet in the most ancient religious and philosophical 
creeds of Egypt an#India; whence it was transmitted 
to the Icarmm of Grccco and Borne, who embodied it in 
their systems of divinity, aSd taught it in their acade¬ 
mies of wisdom. The Bun, the centre of tlie genial 
wanntli that enlivcn-s our eartli (and naturally supposed 
by the ancients to l>c the oidp such (%utro), was wor¬ 
shipped by almost every nation of antiquity as the 
imurediate source of *lhe life and energy of wdVhoie 
nnirerse; and the faiilc of Prometlieuf who is said by 
the poets to h.avo vivified his clay statues by fire stolen 
from tk Sun’s cliariot, is evidently a mythical repre¬ 
sentation of the popular ideas respecting the life-giving 
powers of oiirgreal luminary. By the celebrated ancient i 
physician, Hippocrates, it was maintained that Ele- I 
mentaiy Fire is the cause of the |iei-pctual motion ■ 
throughout tne nuiverse; that, it resides in all matter, | 
producing an endless variety of effects, accorrling to i 
fixed and definite laws; and that, when united with | 
organized bodies, it constiliifcS' their animating priu- | 
ciple. The Parsecs of the present day, among whom ! 
the ancient doctrines of Zoroaster (liora 589 djc.) arc 
still held, adore tlic Sun as the agent by which the 
€K>od Spirit of tiic 1,'niverse sheds his Divine influence 
over the whole, and per|>ctuatea the works of his 
creation; and wheq they perform their ^devotions in 
their temples, they turn towards the sacred fire which 
bnms*‘upon the altar. In much of our ordiraty lan¬ 
guage, the idea of the dependence of Life upon Heat is 
embodied; thus “vital spark,’*"lamp of life," “fire of 
genius,” arc expressions in. which literal truth and 
poetic im^cry*arc remarkardy combined. As this is 
one of the few cases of the conformity of popular and 
traditionary belief with the results of accurate scientific 
investigation, it might seem unnecessary to dwell at 
any length upon the subject. But there is a vagueness 
about the notions current respecting iVwhich needs to 
be removed ; and it will be found of great importance to 
our sufiscqucnt inquiries, that the ideas entertained 
wiBi regard to the dependence of Life upon Heat should 
be of the most definite character. 

In order to inquire these most readily, wc cjtunot do 
bettec than turn our attention for a moment to the con¬ 
dition of a factory, whose moving power is supplied by 
a Steam-Engine. The varied'and complicate opera¬ 
tions which were going on in full activity fn its 'various 
apartntents, are all brought to a stand so soon as the 
expiring heat of tlie furnace beneath the boiler can no 
longer generate the steam, whose expansive force is the j 
prime mover of all. The myriads of whirling spindles, j 
the noisy iiowcr-lopms, tho flying lathes, the thundering 
hammers, the steadily-traversing planing-tahlcs,—all 1 
the wonderful instruments whose combined action I 
makes up what we may call the^Life of the whole con- i 
com,—become as motionless and inert as when they 
were first erected within its wtUa But let us suppose 
that after an interval of repose we find everything so 
prepared, that, by the simple application of a lighted 
match, the fire should bum and the water should be 
made to boil; tho rising steam slowly lifts the huge 
piston through the length of the cylinder; the vast 
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their growth, many regions must hare been devoid of 
Venable life altogether, if there were not a remarkable 
adaptation in the wants of the difTorent species to the 
various degrees of temperature of the habitations pre¬ 
pared for them. Thus we sec the plants of tho Cactus 
(Prickly-poar) and Euphorbia (Spurge) tribes attaching 
' themselves to the sur&co of the most arid rocks in tro- 
picai regions, luxuriating as it would seem in the full 
glare of tho vertical sun, and laying up in their succu¬ 
lent tissues a store of moisture from the penodical rains, 
of which even a long-continued drought is not suflicieni 
to deprive them. The Orchideous tribe, whose great&t 
development occurs in the same zone, find the most 
congenial habitation in the depths of the tangled forests; 
where, witli scarcely an inferior amount of heat, they 
have the advantage of a moistcr atmosphere, caused by 
the exhalations (g the trees on whirh they cling. The 
in^estiu Tree-Fern, again, reaches its full dnvel^ment 
in the smaller islands of the tropical ocean; whore, with 
a moist atmosphere, it can secure a gfeatcr equality of 
tempemture than is to be met with in the interior or tho 
vast continents of the torrid zone. None of these plants 
will grow elsewhere, unless the conditions Uicy require 
as regards heat and moisture are afforded to'i>h&n with 
the greatest exactness. On the other hand, there are some 
forms of Vegetation which seem to luxuriate in degrees 
ofcold tliat arc fatal to most others. ’ Thus tlie humble 
liichon, which serves as the winter food of the Keiq- 
doer, and thuS indirectly becomes tlic means of support¬ 
ing myriads of Human families during that long and 
droltty season, spi’esds itself o%’er the {p'ound rwiim 
thickly covered with snow; and extensive tracts of 
polar ice arc occasionally seen to be coloured with a tiiiii 
film of a bright rod hue, known as “ red sno_w,’^ whicli 
is shown Ity microscopic examination io consist "of one 
of the humblest spedes of Plants, endowed with the 
power not merely of growth hnt of rapid niultiplication 
under circumstances tliat would most cfibctually check 
almost every other action of Vegetable Life. This dif¬ 
ference in the temperature, wliich is congenial to diflurent 
species of Plants, is seen nut merely when we pass 
in imi^ination from tho Eqnator to the Pole, but may 
be observed also among the commonest native plants of 
onr own count^; thus the Chickwccd and Groundsel arc 
well known to grow at a temperature a little above the 
freezing point, whilst the Kettles, Mallows, and other 
weeds around them remain torpid. 

The infiucnce of external lieat and cold upon that 
large iiortion of the Animal kingdom in which there 
is no internal heat-producing power, is quHe ns de¬ 
cided; but, from various causes, it docs not force itself 
so much upon onr attention. We have not consUintly 
before us in whiter their apparently inanimate forms, 
reminding us of tbrir post activity, Jmd calling us to 
witness their death-like t^ior. Buttif wc could follow 
the Tortoises rnd Lizards, the Bnakes and Toads, 
the Frogs and Kewts, the Insects and Bpiders, tho 
Bnails and Slugs, the Worms and Locches, to their 
winter retreats, we should find them all in a state of 
inactivity corresponding to that of the leafless trunk. 
It is not merely that ihey are insensible and have lost 
their power of motion, os in profound sleep; fur all the 
actions of ^growth arc completely chocked; Und there 
seems to be no limit to tho* period duruig which they 
may lie thus suspended. Thus a celebrated Italian 
physiologist, Spallanzani, kept' frogs, salamanders, 
and snakes, for thrce‘'year8 and a half in an ice-house ; 
daring whi^ time they remained in a state of perfect 
'toipiduliy; and yet they were immediately reanimated 
by exnosore to a worm atmosphere. The aquatic tribes 
are seldom redueed to the same inactivi ty, since the whole 
moss of the water in which they dwell is i^uruly frozevi, 
and they are for the most part adapted to sustiun life 
in a temperature but little above the freezing-point, so 
long as the liquid is nacofigealed around then. But 


Fishes have been sometimes found complotely enclosed in 
icc, and as hard as tho solid mass around them; yet on 
being gradually thawed, they have resumed their 
activity, and sliown themselves to be not at all tho 
worse for their imprisonment. There are many other 
less-known inhabitants of the waten of our pools, lakes, 
rivers, and seas, of which the same may be siud. 

The influence of Cold and Heat upon the develop¬ 
ment of Insects has been folly substantiated by nu¬ 
merous experiments. Many insects do not lay their 
eggs until the autumn, when the activity of vegeta¬ 
tion has nearly ceased; and these eggs remain un¬ 
developed during the entire winter, until the warmth 
of the returning spring arouses into life the vegetation 
on which the caterpillars are to be supported; yet, at 
any period of tho winter, the eggs may be hati^cd, 
imd the larvse (caterpillan*or maggots) made to come 
forth fully formed, by the agency of artificial beat. The 
time required for the change of tho lame into the 
perfect insect, too, varies according to the temperature 
of the air; thus th.e ceiebmted Fren^ Entomologist, 
Itci^imur, found thafi the motamorphosis ofA>Eutter- 
fly, which would not have naturally como forth until 
May, might bo caused to take place in the depth of 
n’intor, Iiy the agency of artificial heat continued for a 
fortnight; whilst ou the other hand, the change might 
be delayed for a whole year beyond tho usual time, by 
the prolonged influence of a cold atmosphere.—The 
dependence the development of the Chick witlun 
the Bird’s egg, upon a supply of warmth aflbrdcd to 
it, cither by the body of its parent or by some ar¬ 
tificial means, is well known. If this supply bo siis- 
jicnded for a short time, and* the egg be merely coolcil 
down to the ordinary tompotature of the air, all the 
processus which twe vonconicd in the manufacture (if 
we may so speak) of the various parts of ttie fabric are 
ns cuuipletoly checked as they are in the eggs of insects, 
etc., whcn<cxpu.scd to a much severer cold; and a very 
short continuance of this chilling influence is snffleient 
to destroy tlie vitality of tho contained cnfbryo; so that 
its activity docs not return wi4h a renewal of the warmth. 
This is an illustration of the general fact, that the life of 
Uic higher animals is more cloicly dependent upon an 
nnintorrupted supply of a considerable degree of heat, 
than is that of tlie lower; although tlicy arc more 
independent of external temperature, being able to 
generate heat within their own bodies. There are some 
curious features in the instinct of Birds, which show 
how they arc directed to aflbrd to their eggs the warmtli 
of their own bodies, only when that of tho sun and air 
are not enough. The Ostrich bos been 'oliseived not to 
sit npoji its eggs by day, unlessIhe sun is obscured and 
the air' is cool; and even in the warm nights beneath 
the Eqnator, the parent is enabled to leave them to he 
developed by Uie heat of the sand in which they are 
buried : ^but in Vhc cooler parts of the regions which this 
bird inhabits, it builds a more regular nest, and sits 
upon its eggs more constantly* A Fly-cntclior, which 
bui^t its nest in a hot-house in this country during 
soreral successive years, was observed to quit its eggs 
when the temperature of the air was high, and to resume 
its place when the warmth of the air was no longer suffi¬ 
cient to tfevelope them. AndtheTdllogaUa,acurionBblnl 
of New Holland, is directed by its remarkable instinct, 
not to sit upon itd'cggs, but to construct a sort of hot¬ 
bed of decaying vegetable matter, which shall afford 
warmth enough to bring them to maturity. 

These fiicts will show the universal operation of Heat 
on the living fabric; and aro„8ufficient to jnstify the 
comparison with which wc started. In the snccocd- 
ing paper, the peculiar condition of Mui and the 
warm-blooded animals will be explained; and some 
important practical' truths will be deduced from tho 
satisfactoty acquaintance with it, wiffich has been 
recently attained. . 
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THE MOUTH lU rROSPECT—MABpII. 

BY WIIilAH, HOWTO. 


Spikho U come t She may, pcrhaits, be at first mU- 
takea for Winter. She may not at once hare taken 
oir her trarclliug garb anil rough wrappings, but here 
she is. As she begins tfi Uiruw oil' one dark anil shaggy 
Iiabiliincnt after another, we nee not our old-fasbinncd 
friend Winter, with his hardy, wrinkled face, and his keen 
eye, full of catting jokes, and those horny iiands that, 
ill his mere playfulness, nipped us mercilessly by the 
car, and often by the nose; but we descry the gmccful 
form of the gentle and gracious Spring. We fuel the 
thrill of her presence, knowing al>thc beauty and the 
lore that she brings with ^cr. • 

Spring is come ! It is March; rough, yet pleasant, 
vigorous and piping Maseb. It is the month of life, of 
strength, and hoi>e. We slioll soon licar his voice, and 
“ the sound of his going in the tops of the trees.” His 
gales will come rnsliing and sounding over forest and lea, 
and shake the old trees about our houses with a merry 
strength; oh I how difiei-cnl to the solemn fitfuincss 
of Autumn, or the wild wrath of AVinter; and we 
shall lie in onr beds at midnight—and shall we notl 
—pray for safety to the thousands of our follow men 
at sea. • 

1‘cople arc all eager lu be at work in their garden. The 
earth turns up fiesli and mellow, and there is a beauty 
in its very bhickncss that chaimB the eyer Flowers are 
fast Bpnnging in the borders, generally of a delicate 
and poetic beauty, iw the Alpine violet, the dojftooth 
vioiot, (laiTodila, hyaciqpis, squills and saxifraggs; the 
snowdrop Bt^l lifts iU graceful head, and the taller 
snowflake comes forth. Almond trees blossom, a brillihut 
spectacle while the trees are yet leafless. The iacamahac 
shows its long catkins; the mexerooh exhibits its clus¬ 
tered blossoms, and the first red China rose unfdlds itself 
to the fresh air. 

In the woods and on warm banks llbw delightful it is 
to see green things vigorously bursting through the 
mould, and sweet flowers nodding to us os eld friends. 
Coltsfoot and cordamino emhcliish obi fallows and green 
moist meadows; the Slat of Bethlehem gleams in woods 
and shady places; the celandine and kingcup glow in 
all their gfolden lustre, the daisy once more greets us, 
aud the croeus spreads like a purple flood over those 
meadows which it has beauUned for ages. Such are 
those near Nottingham. Bnt above all the fisveurites 
of the field the violet, white or pnrplc, now dififuses its 


sweetness under our bodges and along the banks which 
biive known from onr Iwyhoed? And hownmny 
rcRiics of that happy childhood does the first sight of 
them recall! How tUe mind flies back to spots which 
we may, pcriiaps, never again visit, and where Ihoy who 
made hi much of the delight of those years have long 
ec-ased to exist ! 

Stfll to tho very last, spite of sorrow and care, and 
desolating memories, spring aud tiic first violets bring 
Iheir poetiy with them all the world over. With wbat 
eagerness, os of childien, do tho Germans set forth, in 
groups or aione^ to hunt for the first March rtolots; 
through woods and vineyards,overhanging fh^stretching 
scenes, do they go, knowing of old where the purple 
stran^r first appears; bnt the boys bar! been a% surely 
bcferc them, and meet them with their little odorous 
bouquets at all turns and comers. 

Well! a thousand welcomes to Spring, though she 
cannot bring back with alf her flowers tho flower of onr 
youth; tjjough she cannot, with ail her poetry, bring » 
back, the poetry of early love; though she 4»nuot 
repaint the rose o% cheeks that are pillowed beneath 
the yew; or enable us to offer the first-mthered violets 
to the dear souls who are in H^ven. let she brings 
Joy to tlm earth «till. The bees arg once more out; the 
liarc runs, forgetting her fears, across the verdant fields; 
the harmless snake comes forth, and btuiks on the prim¬ 
rose bank. All nature is full of ngiotion. _ The fowls of 
the fiirmyard lay; tho phonsants'crow in the copse; 
the ringdove coos; the linnet and tho goldfinch sing; 
afid man is busy at fence and dmin; is ploughing 
and sowing, and pruning and planting, while he talks 
of the good years gone, and hopes for more. Spring 
stirs everything witii hdr iiifluouco;—the depths of the 
soil, and the depths of the heart; and makes us, more 
than oil other seasons, in love with life, and full of ’ 
longings after those Miat ore dear to us in time and 
eternity. It is then that we are*most sad, yet happy; 
miqst tearful and prayerful; most'haunted by memo]^, 
and disenrsive in hope. We live more lovingly, in 
the past, the ^prosent, and the future. There is a 
spring in the spirit as in nature: aud tho soul puts 
forth all its buds of anticipation, its- most delicate 
blossoms of*afibction; and eveiyleaf of a higher or 
tenderer consciousness in our nature Unfolds itself, and 
we fini^ihat—God and Hoitveu are not Str off I 
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Httcrarg Xotices. 

The SaMle of Nihteu Orem. From the MHti. of a 

Ten^lur; vtUk a Freface, Notes, atid other Poems. 

By J. B. KuiaTuir. London: llcniy Colburn. ' 

« 

AcvoKsiira to the often repeated fiction of poets and 
romancistB, the author tells us that in his chambers in 
the Temple ^ 

Searching ancient record': lately, ^ 

In a dusty nook he found 
An old Volume tall and stately, 

Iran.olasped and parchment-bound; 

and that this said volume, written in T^aw French, con¬ 
tained in part thd' legend of the Battle of Nibtcy Green, 
which he, not basing a great deal lo do <iu his profes¬ 
sion, put into a modern dress, and has horC presented 
to reader. Bo it so; wonderful ^-hings are some¬ 
times discovered in those same old chambers abontfthe 
Temple, not the least ^nderful being that of the 
genuine poet. By a subtle alehymy the rarest spirit 
of ^try is extracted from the dryest study :jf f he law; 
and beneath the gown*and wig is shrouded thc poct 
with his divine insight into inward and outw.-trd things ; 
his large capacity of love and s.vmiwthy ; his sense of 
the beautiful and the true; his l>roChcrhood with man, 
and his compiunion with the spirit of God in all iw 
revelations. 

'Jo say nothing ff ^cotL we need only mention Bam' 
Cornwall, Mr. Sergeant 'ralfourd, and tliat good lliwycr 
in Chancery-lane, who bears t^c assumed name of 
Nicholas Thirniug Moilc, whoso Stale Trials contain 
some of the most magdifu'cnt poetry of the agcytand of 
whose so-called drama of Cicero we spoke in our 
last nnmbor. To this already-established list of 
lawyor-poets, we must now add a new name, that of 
J. B. Kington, who, independently of GiU Icgeikd of 
the battle, gives us other poems of so cxciuisiie a cha¬ 
racter, as at once to establish his repulntiuu sts a poet. 

To make the principal poem inhdligilile to our 
readers, we must give an idea of its stibject. A long 
ahd desperatec^end, about the possesMou of certain 
inanoi^, existed between the kindred families of Berk¬ 
ley and Dc Lisle, which feud met with a temporary and 
bloody satisfaction in the Battle of Nibley Green, on 
the 20th of March, 1470. Local bistormns, says tlic 
author, have called this encounter the £u^diHh Chety 
Chase; and not without reason—the two tiarls con¬ 
cerned in it wore 'Thomas Lord Viscount Lisle, life son 
of Sltakspcrc's “young Jolin Talbot.” and William 
Lord Berkley. After many provuealiuys on IsUli sides, 
the young viscount tic Lisle, whom the poet calls 
Walter instead of Thomas (iudccil be*rbangu's all the 
Christian names, for a reason which secm> to us inade¬ 
quate), at length writes an insulting letter, containing 
a challenge to his adversary to meet him, tliat they two 
might fight out their quarrel. The clialleugc is ac¬ 
cepted ; the place of meeting liciiig Nibloy Green. Tfto 
young Ijord dc Lisle, who seems to have been less wily 
than bis adversary, goes forth with fifteen score men, 
whilst the^ other had a tliousand, among wjioin weru 
the mayor of Bristol, whosf daughter, according to tho 
popm, he bad married, armed citizens of the town, and 
turbulent commoners out of tho Fprest of Dean. Lord do 
Lisle ^ cruelly slaiit. not by the hand of his noble 
advent^, but by that of one Block Will, a rude forester, 
by whom flho his body is manglgd. Aftor this, Lmtl 
^rklqy, not yot sufficiently appeased, rude forward with 
his armed and ruthless party to the Manor House of 
the De Lisles at Wootten, which they despoiled, driving 
thence the widowed viscountess with fire and sword. 
This flight oecssionod the premature birth of a male 
child, and thus title itself became extinc^ in tho 


direct line. The widowed lady, after this, appealed to 
King Kdwanl IT.; a warrant was issued against Lord 
Berkley and his lawless followers; and it is with tliis 
part of the story that the poem deals. 

There is something extremely Chaucer-like in the 
strong, graphic dcseriptious of life and character, with 
which the poem abounds. Take, for instance, the fol¬ 
lowing—the Introdnction of Hugh dc Glanvillc, the 
old lawyer, who comes armed with the king's warrant 

There stood before the rurl, in liis vexed mood. 

All old, grave man, erect and unsniiduod; 

His frame large and well-knit; but pole his look 
With studious thought; and sUH))iing o’er his book. 

Had mnnded him a little in the hack; 

Uis habit plain, and made of seemly black. 

But ciit of ncliesf velvet; for the rest, 

A sualcd (Kirchment jieepeiyron) liis breast. 

Him did Sir Maurice scan witli curious eye, l| 

And read m liim ttic quiet inaistery l! 

Of conscious power; and knew nut how to brook !| 

The calm, broad brow, and tlie fixi>d, plrcid look, i 

Tliongh iiongiit of disrespect bi> lurking tlieie.^^^ | 

jA.t lengtii he cried, What mummer have we liraiff' 

Wliat mummer, ere tlie time of wassail c^me ? 

S|M'ak nut,man! art llioii deaf, or drunk, or dumli? ,, 

Tliv message, or 1 strike thee to tlie earth!” ]! 

The stranger drew flu; scaled {mrfhnieiit fortli, I 

And held it to the earl, lilt held in lam; | 

Fur looking on it with a huge disiliiin. 

Sir Maurice said, “ 1 write m.i knightly word. 

And sii^iuid sejil it with iiiy own good sword; 

Such tricks for girls, and clerks, niiil shavelings he; 

Bead it lliysclf, if it )ierltiiii to me!” ■ 

Tho warrant, in read, and tlie«reuiaindcr of the poem || 
consists in the lawyer's examination of witnestms; and 
in this tlic most admiraidc skill is employed. The i| 
witnesses arc various: the friar of the household, tho |: 
armoiiri'T, a young page, the host of the village inn, 
the smith,the jester, Bliick Will, tlie forester. Lord de • 
Lisle's liody squire, and the holy Father Fntneis, wlio!.e 
remarkalde dream tlte uigiil after the h.d;tt1e reminds 
the reader of the gnmd pliiLisophical spirit of Dante. 
'I'lic friar's portrait liears out what wc have said of the 
Chaucer-like vein of the writci* 

A jHirtly ruddy man was friar .John; 

In colour -iiid in sliiqm niiicli like to br.iwn, ; 

Huge Tulls of fat, piled up in many a errnse, 

I'roelaiincil of Satanas—n Hart of grpa<4‘ 1 
'i'lmt snored away the hours of jj^iteji and ghoiit, ' 

With lilt their niuttiiig enres and fears nttriiding. 

And willi a ready uiielioii blessed the. roast; 

Daftly, n|ion his I renclier, hlq 2 ,idiiig 
Tlq- liiseioiis underdone with the rich brown. 

And with great gulpHof wine wiisliing the morsels down. 

He was u preaeliing friar, that heathenish sjiort, -! 

To tlieTiidaipeople of tlie common sort, j. 

W'illi tricks like juggler at a village wake, «> 

Ih rtbiitd tales, and long quaint words did make; j' 

A iiiuii wlio chairered, by the trie, in erceds, j; 

With eiidle.s.s n-)>etitions on his*beads; 'I 

I And would, if time pressed on Ids nialter, tllen ^ 'j 

Cniwd fourscore Hies into one amen I ' . j 

A nd on tlie women laiat a sweltering lisir, , I 

l.'iitij tliry shiiiidered willi disgustful fear; |, 

For women have an innate sense of evil, ; 

Since tiny bought wisdom of tlic serpent-devil. |l 

The jester is an admirable picture. He is met by tho ,; 
lawyer, wh« is riding in the Forest of Dean. ;, 

* i I 

He drew Ids bridle near a denr stream, welling || 

From a cleft ruck, and lisbmedrio the lieUiug !; 

Of a belated roc, across tho lea, |i 

Who had departed from her company; •; 

And, aeaniiing with keen eye the forest track, i 

Swung himself slowly drawn from the tired back 
Of his brave steed, leaving the wearied horse 
To graze at will, and mnsw upon Mzeonrse, 

• 
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Village Ttdee /ittm the Black Forent. By BrjnnoiiS 

AvzmAon. Tianslated by Mkca Tatloii. London: 

DavidBognc. 

Tbess are tbo most chameteriatis and truthfal pictures 
of Qerman TiUam life with which we are acquainted. 
,They enjoy a hi^ reputation in their own country ;.and 
the first half of the original Tolumc translated by Mrs. 
Taylor, and publiahcd by Mr. Cundall, met with the 
reception in tnia conntiy which it dcBetTed4 The trans¬ 
lator has now completed her work, and the whole puli- 
liahed in an elegant form, accompanied by four illustip- 
tions from John Absolon, one of the most idmple and 
truthful of our.designers, cannot fiiil of being warmly 
welbomed by the English public. 

As a translator, Mn. Taylor lias performed her task 
admirably. Notkng can Ixi more faithfully rendered 
tiian these tales, which with their silj'ht touch of dialect 
required the hand of a master to do them foH justice. 


(S^otner. 


SEASONABliE TALES FOK CHILDREN. 

I 

DT KABr HOWITt. 
a «• , ^luno. , 

<y the Pantry-door Key being and then found. 

Tt was very mild andrpleasont weather, in the licgin- 
hing of January; the Poet’s two children ran abSut the 
garden with nothing on their heads but their bcanlifni 
long hair. Up in the pigeon-cote there was a dfttl of 
discussion going on: Jessy and Crow, one pair of 
pigeons, were talking about having e^fs, and a young 
brood; while Snowdrop and her little husband Crsrates 
said it was quite too soon to think of such a thing. These 
pigeons belonged to the poet’s children, who fed them 
twice every day, and loved them very dearly. They were 
very handromd^pigeons: Jessy was quite a rmnbow of 
colouXB, and ho strutted pre^igiouriy; Crow his wife 
was very dark, all purple and green; nobody would 
have taken her for a hen^igeon,,Bhc was so large and 
grand. The other pur. Snowdrop and Cravates, were 
very dificront: she was as white as snow aniLlooked os 
Blew and round as if she had been cut out of marble ; 
her husband, Cravates, was of rich re{l brown wi Ih a white 
ring round his nock which the children called his 
cravat. On the floor af the dovecote dived a pair of 
guinea-pigs, Toby ard Jonny. Toby ,was a quiet old 
wlow that lived very q^iuch to himself and never 
troubled his mind abrat anytliing; he squeaked a 
little to himself; he always found plenty to cat, and 
that was all he cared for. Jenny, his wife, was a little 
plump,busy,meny guinea-pig that not only looked after 
her own laij^ fiumly'but kept npadenlofintercoursewifli 
the pigeons; they were on the best terms in the world, 
and now, when there was all this discussion about 
whether the pigeons should 4)egin to lay- or not, 
die sided with Jessy and his wife, and told them by 
all to make a nest, and have a brood, for that it 
wait sbl uncommonly fine season, there would be no more 
cold.weather, not a lAtl and even if there were, what 
wptild, it ijmtter;—^fat, weli-foatherod birds like them 
never felt me cold; for her part she never felt it; she 
had foigotton what cold was. The poet’s children, she 
said, never let them want; it was all nonsense talking 
about wont; for her j^t idie did not believe in the ex¬ 
istence of such a thing I it was only a bugbear \o 
frighten ignorant pigeons and guinea-pigs with. Jessy 
aim Crow add idle aame; (hey said they always felt so 


worm alxiut their hearts, and their feathers were so 
thick; that even after tliey had eaten their fill there 
was plenty of food, so they would have a brood. 

Cravates and Snowdrop were convinced by what they 
heu-d, and when Crow’s young ones began to peep from 
tbo egg, Snowdrop had been sitting three days. Jenny, 
the guinea-pig, had seven little ones. It was the 
merriest little r^on of life that ever was seen. 
Guinea-pigs and pigeons -were all as worm and &t as 
possible. The poet’s children were as happy as these 
little creatures; they clapped their hands and screamed 
with delight when they saw the young pigeons come out 
of the shell. Snowdrop and Cravates were now full of 
fhmily business, first one sat on the eggs, and then the 
other, and in twowqpks they also would have two young 
pigcoiui. 

There were many changes of weather in January; 
now it was fine and mild, and then it was bitterly cold, 
and froze, and snowed, and thawed, and froze again; 
the pond was covered with ice, and little boys elided. 
At the commencement of February it "grew colder and 
colto every day; ^e earth was like a haadb'toard, 
nothing could come out of it, and the,little snowdrops 
and hcpaticas and winter aconites that liad ventured in 
the mild weather to put up thoir beads, now were quite 
Sony for it, and were so pinched w^h cold, they did not 
know what to do. They said ono to another how cold 
the bed was, and they wished so much that snow would 
fail, and thus give them blankets and coveifets to keep 
them warm ;‘but no snow came, and every day it froze 
harder and harder. 

The poet’s children, like their pigeons, felt very little 
of the cold, for they were well. &d, and full of life and 
strength, and had warm woollen clothes on; twice 
every day they went and fed tlicir pigeons and their 
guinea-pigs. Snowdrop’s young ones werev ready to bo 
hatched, and Crow’s were grow'ing fiunousiy; but they 
hod 08 yet only greyish down on their little bodies. 
Ono day they said to their mother that something “ liit 
them.” “ It is only*thc cold,” she rcp1iedi{ “silly little 
thingail” and she told the^ to lie closer under her 
ftotber petticoat, which was lined with down, and so 
they did; and they felt no mo^ cold, for their raoilicr 
and her feather petticoat were as warm as a little fire. 
Just then, old Jessy, the father, come in; he had Ijcen 
taking his moraing airing, and it was amazing what a 
deal of cold air seemed to come in -with him; the very 
tips of his feathers seemed frozen; but be said he was 
as warm as a toast; tliat he fait nothing of the cold, 
lie said ho hod been up at the rookeiy; that they were 
all in a pretty state there; they had begun to build 
some days Itefore, while the weafber was mild; but that 
now o'/erything was at a stand still; and they were all 
talking of a famine; they looked very discontented and 
down-hearted,A and they said they did not know what 
would bo the end of all this; they could get nothing out 
of thd gl-ound, and they could get nothing out of the 
air,—w,b<^t then was to l)ecomc,pf them) Jessy said it 
was very unpleasant to hear all this; and ]ie told them 
that, {or his part, he believed there was. plenty of 
food to be hud, if they would only look foi'it; ho had 
often heard their dutcries of famine, but he thought it 
was all discontent, and of people’s own bringing about. 
The rooks were very angry to hear him talk thus, and 
if he had not flowd off ho did not know what the consc- 
qucncis might have been; he then went into the poet’s 
garden, and there were all the foolish flowers that hod 
come out too soon, shivering like naked beggars in the 
street, till it was quite unplcaswt to see them; he told 
them, that tliey should have stopped at home by their 
wgtm fires, and in bed among the blankets, and that if 
they would run tbemselvcs into trouble, they must take 
the consequences. Tbo flowers made no reply, for their 
poor mouths were so stiff with cold that they could not 
open them. The next thing ho saw were the little birds 
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of the garden; there were robing, and tom-tite, and red- 
gtarto, and hnndredg of Aparrows; th^ had all pnffed 
out their featheni like ao many mufia to keep them 
warm, and they looked plump enough, but ail they 
talked about waa this ihmine. There was nothing to be 
had, and they thought they muel all die ; they looked 
very diamal and diapirited ; they could not even twit¬ 
ter; they did nothing hut hop about on the hard, Rtony 
ground, and pick at little bite of dirt, out of which 
nothing came; or if anything eatable were in it, 
ten to onu but three or four of them fell to quarrel¬ 
ling about it. l%ey told diamal tales about many that 
had died, and said they expected that they too should 
die of want; they said everything was against them 
this winter; that last summer |o little hedge-fruit 
came to maturity, and thus the great store of nature 
was empty; there were n* berries on iho pyiacantha 
tliat grew up one side of the poet's house this year, 
and that was a great loss; and they did not know 
why, but the pool'g children seemed to have for¬ 
gotten them, they found no crumbs now, as they used 
to doMMWt I it was very melaq^oly, and they lytow 
tliat they shoiiM all' die of want. The blackbirds and 
the ihrushes *at sate on the boughs about, sighed 
out the same melancholy ditty; they said that this 
great frost had locked up the pantry door, and there 
Wiis no clianeo but of their dying of hunger. 

It troubled Jessy the pigeon to hear all this. He 
felt vciy uBcornformble, and ho wished vgt to helicvo 
what ‘ho had heard. lie told his wife, and Snowdrop, 
.and her husband, and old Jenny the guinea-pig; and 
just as he had finished, up eamc, like two beautiful 
angels, the poet’s cbildysN) and scattered tares and peas 
fur the pigeons, and brought iircad and milk and 
green sprouts for the guinea-pigs. There was such 
plenty in thfc dovecote; there could he no want out of 
doors—there could bo no famiuo;—it must lie discontent, 
anil improvidence, and bad management whkh brought 
tiic others into their evil plight. Whilst tiie pigeons 
wore thus settling the question, <Jld Toby, the father 
guinea pig, who liad not got spoken, asked abiuptly, 
“ why did they lock the pantry door—we always lot ours 
stand open, and (herefere we have plenty.” They all 
s.aid that Toby bad' hit the right nail on the head, and 
Jessy said, Iiefore long ho would go out mid ask tho same 
question of all the discontented out of doors. 

The frost grew harder and harder, aud one morning 
a heavy yellowish cloud filled the sky, and tlic white 
fealiicry suow began tofidl; all day and all niglil it fell. 
The garden was beautiful; it lay two foot deep on the 
ground, aud on £he upper surface of cvoiy leafless branch 
and bough, and bent tffe evergreens like heavy ^umes. 
Kvery thing was as rilent as death; not a bird twittered. 
The little snowdrops, and hepaticas, and winter aconites, 
said one to another when the snow beganwto fall; “ the 
hlossin^is come at last; now wo shall to sto^ and 
lio warm and snug till the better days come!’’ 'They 
closed their eyes, and felkinto the sweetest sleep, and the 
soft, dclicatie snow, like loving bands, heaped up the 
warm covacmg around them. , * 

The lit^ birds—robins, and rcd|tarts, and tomtits, 
and the little good-for-nothing sparrows—peenpd from 
nnder the broad leaves of the ivy that thickly covered 
the whole of tho poet’s house, and did nothing but sigh 
all daylong. “ It will bo a deep, doe^ enow,” said they; 
” it may perhaps lie four or fire weeks; the pentiy4oor 
key will ho lost in the snow, and how shall wo over get 
tho door open again I ’’•The snow fell thicker and faster, 
and in tho aftxCToon t^ poet's gardener out a path 
through the snow from the kitchen door to the dovo- 
cote. The old garden bladtbird, the bird that had cheered 
the hearts of the poet and his children all last summer, 
sate half-starved in a hole in tho sycamore tree, and saw 
the two children, wrapped up in great coate and cloaks 
till only their eyes and the tips of their noses could be 


seen, gwftom tho kitchen-door along tho path that had 
been cut in tiie snow to the dove-honso. Thqr carried 
tares and peas in a basket, and soaked bread in a basin; 
they were going to feed their fisTonriter, and never 
once thought of all the little hungiy Btomadu and 
longing ej'es that wero all around them. 

" The pantiy-dooT is fast locked, and the key ie noW''' 
lost! ’’ was Bighod out all that night from under tho roof 
and from thncnumics of the old wdls, and from undergo 
ivy leaves, and from, tho hollows of the eyeamoio trunk. 

" The pantry-door key is lost, and we sh^ dio of hun- 
gCr I” Tho poor rooks left off building; the snow lay a 
foot deep in every unfinished nest; the lest yoar'e rqoka 
asked the old ones if they had ever known the pahiry- 
door key lost before. Very few of them' ever had; they 
had heard their grandfathers talk (jf such a. thing in 
their time, but they did not think u could hare ^n 
as bad as t{;i81 Tho key of the pan^-door hod never 
certainly been guile lost before ;but tho| hoped it might 
be f^und. The yoftng rooks were qnite disheartened, they 
did not believe that the key ever would bo found, ^ey 
were ready to grow desporata; it was all that the most 
cxpcrieuccd could do to persuade them to patience and 
hope. • * 

The poet stood at his window dhd looked out; the snow 
had lostits first purity; ithad fallen from the tree branches 
and bad Iiecn shitken out firom tho evergreene, lest it 
|hoald break them; it lay like a casing of marble over 
ml the earth; it was ham frozen, and glittered in tho 
sun like crystal points. It was now a week since ithad 
failci^ and there seemed no ohanoe hf tho frost gtdng.' 
The poet saw his children rush from the dovo-houn with 
their rosy faces andttiright qres: Crow's two young 
pigeons were frill feathered; how they hod grown I and 
Snowiifop's were like two little balls of down. Tho 
children wore on their way to toil this to thoir lather. 

But before they come he Itad something to toll them. 
As ho stood at his window he had seen the rooks on 
thoir w',ay through the cold wintry sky io the distant 
meadows. iVhat could tho poor rooks find there for 
food 1 The theught fell on his heart with a sadn^. 
He thought of all the Buffering creatures in this bitter 
8 c.ason, and he wished that benouldhelpandsavethemi^. 
Whilst he was thus thinking, be heard flic twittering of 
tho little birds in the laurestinas round the window, and 
he saw the old blackbird sitting jnst above in the arbutus. 
Hunger had made them jvery tame. Ho hca^ their 
mournful twitter, aud he understood it—for apoet under¬ 
stands alWanguages, especially those which come firom *| 
sorrowful hearts. At that moment his two children 
Ciuno in: "Hash,” jiaid he, and they trod as softly as 
falling snow; "listen to what the little birds are all 
saying. They>Bay,' The'panity-ioor is locked, and tho 
key ia lest! There is no one to Seed ns, and we ahall 
all die of hunger h’ This is what tho littio birds are 
saying.” . 

The tears started to the children’s eyes, and their 
father continued, "Thus say the little birds; and they 
s]^ak truly; their pantry door is locked, and the key 
is lost; many of them will die; they are now like so 
many little skeletons; they have puffed out. their 
feathers to keep them warm, but they axe starved 
for all thht; for the fibnished have so littte warmlJi 
within them. ' We dtall adl die of hunger,* aoy th». . 

‘ Alas ! that tho pantry-door diould be locked and the 
key lost t No one pitiee n»—we ehall aH I’ 'I>o 
not despair I’ replies that old blackbird in the arhutus,” 
said the imt, directing with his finger the tearful eyes 
of the children to the bird,—“'do not despair; help 
comes often when we least upoet it. Bear on patiently 
a little loiwr,—a little longer hoar up, and help will 
come!’ ” Ttuw were the words of the blackbird, whieh 
the poet told to his children; but scarcely were they 
endra when the blackbird turned its head quickly and 
then Ml, as if dead, from the bough into the snow. 
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Without » word to the children, the poetm&ed on^ 
and the next moment thej eaw him in the garden be¬ 
fore the window ;jdl the little birds flew away fHghtcncd; 
and, treading ancle deep in snow, he brought in the 
dead blackbii^. 

, “Poor, dear blachbinll" eaid the children, with 
almost breaking hearts, when they saw i t in their father's 
hands in the warm room where he brought it. " Poor, 
dear little thing! and it has died of want,*and we have 
nercr fed the birds all this hard time I” 

'• Yes," said thoir ihther, " it is a serious thing wlx:n 
creatures with appetites find the pantry locked, and the 
key lost. You must think about those things t" 

" But I think,” said he, again speaking, and this time 
more cheerfully, “that tliis bird is not dead; I believe it 
is only bcnumbdli, and I think we ^n revive it.” The 
children rushed Bbout like wild crcaturcB, for they had 
such loving hearts. They could find ncilhef a cage nor 
a basket at the moment, but they breught an old hist 
year’s garden-bonnet, trimmed with blue ribbon ; they 
put some warm flannel jn it, laid the bird within it, 
and then tieil the bonnet in a handkerchief; their 
ihthor said he would take charge of it for tbmr, in his 
stndy, and they must go and see if they could not get 
the pantry open for the other poor little birds. 

They could not imderstand wlia(*tlic birds said as 
well as their father, bceanse tiicy wore only poetjp 
children; so^n the evening when all the birds had had 
a good dinner, he told them what had been said. They 
h^ said that tfa* pld Ijlackbird was right; help 
come when they least expected it; somebody had 
picked the lock or burst the pantry door open, and 
behold eveiy shelf was, full of bread ! They wondered 
how it was;—^they were only birds, and so tliej- could 
nott«|]; this, however, was certain, there was plenty 
now, where but a minute before, there bad been faauiue. 
It was just as the good hlaeklnrd bad said. He was a 
prophet and a poet, and yet ho who knew' all this, and 
had cheered them with hope, was dead ! That was a 
sad thing I They must confess that ^he was a great 
poet; they had not thought much of him when he was 
^ive; hut they must rmsc a monument' to him now he 
is dea^. “ Butixi is not dead,” said tlie children, “ he is 
all alive in the magpie’s cage, and very haiipy !” 

" But they do not know it,” said the father; “ they think 
him dead, and mourn for him. TJicy thought vciy 
little of him when ho was aifiongst them, but Uiey will 
, honour him now they think him dead.” ^ 

The frost still lasted; and the pantry remained as 
fiill as ever. Jessy went and toltj them in the dove- 
house that he knew he was riglit. It was all a iiccdicss 
outcry about tho famiqp; the Idvds oniy^wauted to ex¬ 
cite compassion, thi^ they might indjico thg, pigeons 
and guinea-pigs to give up their food,- they made theui- 
Bclves look ini^rablc Ind half famished to get fed 
without vrorking; that they were as brisk now as larks; 
that he heard a deal said still among the rooks about 
this pantry door key being lost, but after what be had 
seen he put no faith in it. It was a metre pretence. ' 
At the end of Feliruary the frost broke up ; the snow 
melted all at once; the hard stony ground was like a 
wet spongy, The grass looked gfoen, and the 4rcc stems 
brim-full of life; the little snowdrops, and hepaticas, 
and winter aconites looked round them in astonish- 
moni. " Soincthing must have happened," said they one 
to another; for they‘-were not wide awake yet—“ wo 
mart have been asleep a long time; come let us get up, 
we fisd such life and strength within us ! Hark, that 
mmtk'lin n .thiush- It is spring, as sure as wo arc aUve I" 
>llie little dear robins and redstarts came hopping 
Aaiiong' the lowers, and they welcomed each the other; 
and then the flowers understood all about‘the dreadful 
time ti^t had been sinee they went to sleep. :^ny 
liirdswere dead; that was ^ certainty; many (a dear 
^ little bird that had sang to the flowers last summer 


would never sing to thorn igain I Among those that 
had died, they said, was the grand old poet, the blackbird; 
he was a wonderful creature; he Buttered dreadfully in 
the famine; hut he tried to cheer all their hearts, and 
foretold the better time, and tho (mening of the pontiy 
door, just before it took place; but he never saw it 
himself. That was the one sorrow they had to deplore; 
and they did deplore it sincerely. 

The flowers were very sorry, tears hung in the snow¬ 
drop’s beautiful eyes, for she loved the blackbird. At 
that moment all the little birds flew away, for they 
heard footsteps coming down the garden walk. It ww 
tho poet's children, with the great magpie's cage, in 
which was the blackbird. They set it just opposite the 
snowdrops and the' other flowers, for they said, “ he 
shall see bow beautiful thestgarden is the moment he 
^ts out of the cage.” 

Tho blackbird sprang from the open door of the cage, 
and flew into a hawthorn tree that grow just by. All 
the little flowers saw him, and coiilfi hardly believe 
their eyes. The moment ho alighted on ttaMdirBe he 
rardlled fort.h such a nymn of thankfulness and joy as 
fillet! the whole garden. The little binfli could scarcely 
believe their cars. He was alive and well!_ Ilis song 
told cverytliing, and every one interpreted it his own 
way. The poet heard it as he sat in his stndy; it told 
him that the spring time—a time of plenty and of 
gladness—was at hand. A gushing tide of love and 
gratitude wttrincik. his heart; ho took up his pen, 
and wrote words which were imm'ortal. 

it reached the fat pigeons on the house-top, as they 
were strutting aliout with thejrj'onng broods, now out 
in the great world for tlic first time; and old Jessy said to 
his wife, tliat if it really were true about the famine, 
he was glad t-hat such a fine singer as the Iiiackbird had 
got well through it! It reached the poor rooks, that 
fiaii sufTcrai so dreadfully in the fiiminc, os they sate on 
tlicir elm-tree tops, and taking tlic song for a good 
omen, they began their building again tiiat very mo- 
mcnkti As to the little floYors down in the garden- 
beds, tlicy were so full of joy, that they reared up thoir 
hc.ad^ and opened their lieautifiil eyes to the sun, and 
sliot down their little roots under ground, and woke tho 
sleepy worms aad little shining insects, and told them it 
was time to be stirring, for the bcaatiful spring season 
had just begun. 

All that day nothing was heard but a shouting on the 
tree-tops—-the burden of the song was the same ovoiy- 
whero-- “The key that was lost so long has been found; 
the pantry door stands wide open; and ‘there ia plenty 
for all 1 ” The i>oct’s children wklked hand in hand in 
the gaAlen, and were liappier than ever. ^ 


« * 

, SONNST. 

t 

* av FUANOIS BENNOOH. 

* <• 

To rtm Mkmobt of Howaw). 

Thkeb iffa manly music in the name 
Of IluwAKD, that demands tho skill 
Of Miltok'b medsure, every heart to thrill. 

In voicing his imperishable fame 
As with a trumpet, which the angels hear. 

And back to mortals echo it again, 

In praise of him who broke tba captive’s chain; 

Before whose beaming face the atmosphere 
Of dungeons deadly dank was purified ; 

As if the sun had left his niaiant sphere. 

And sought the cells where helpless thousands died. 

O'er-gorgbd death iiefore him fled in fear; 

Yci^ like an eagle cheated of his prey, 

Spread bread his sable wings, and scowling soared away. 
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THE WEEKLY R'BCOKD 

OF FACTS AND OPINIONS CONNECTED WITH OBNBEAL INTERESTS AND POPULAR 
I PROGRESS. 

In Hus tUtparlmenl of our Journal mi mean not only to aUvle candidJky our own earnest opinion on any matter 
I of importance., but shml endeavovr, as far aa in va lies, to form and guide pMie opinion, at every honest 
/ounialiat eltoidd do ; ami wUlt equal sincerity v>e Mdieit f/ie opinions of others all classes—be they rich or 
poor, be they masters or men, be they men or taomen. We wort fob all, and we desire to work with all, —Ena. 
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7%e IleaUh of the People.—Satm Rnn—nxanoflroainem though 
ho ho—ncvrrtlheloao hsw an evideht diidikfi to fysres-, he turns 
away from any donac, though woU-arrangod tabulated array, 
with aver-uon; they have to \efonriJ down hia throat, and evon 
then hia digeatiun ia jf an impjrfoct kind. Ilia apathy, it is true, 
relaxes when his attontiun is callinl to « subject relating to £ a. isf. 
and he paaaan with some interest asy j^ew scheme that bmrs 
upon its Burfiira! the probability of pecuniary .advantage, wIKIb 
he derouis with niiah the last published list of the priiaa of 
Itailway and other atueks; bis symiiathica are fhen exhausted, he 
hears in hia slnmhont some mutferinga about Jliaease and Death 
lieing in the land, and oIRcial Tables are before him, to prove 
the. fact, hut they startle him not: it is the journalist’s task then 
lo arouse Iptn to a proper sense of his danger, to bid him think 


on a sulject of aneh momentous import, aodtadopt measures for 
his own safety. • * • 

> The Quarterly Return of the Health and Mortality oF 116 of 
the districts of England and Wales (chiefly towns), published 
by the authority of the Registrar-General, has jnst appeared; 
and M this moment, when the sanitety condition of the petmle 
is causing some stir, is a docamcBt of great value, and wortny 
of very genera] attention. 

D appear* that Fifly-im> ihoueond nine hundred and 
deathe were registered in the qnartat ending December 31st, 
1843, a number by 13,737 greater than the same (jaarter of 1845, 
and 7,311 almve the corrected average of previous yean. 

Tile Registrar-General exhibits in the following interesting 
tehle the excess of Mortality in a striking form. 



1838 

1839 

131^0» 

1811 

1843 

B 


1846 

1846* 

Deaths aotnally registered in the December^ 

Quarters o49 years.i 

Deaths which would have hern registered if) 
the mortality had been unifonn, and the ( 
Numbers hiul iuereased from 1838 at the ( 
rate of 1'7& 4ier cent, annually . . s . .1 

•10,030 

4l,.'i98 



39,641 

42,448 

43,918 

39.178 

63,905 


•40,380 

•11,080 

41,805 

43,687 

4.3,281 

44,030 

44,810 

46,694 

TJ.viikm.tiit Sr,Aap,vs. 

Differonce above the calculuted number . . 

• 


t 

1,S18 

9 

3,968 

— 

• 

fl 

— 

— 

7,311 

Hkai.tuv Suaso.xs. 

Difference below the calrulated number . .* 

— 

~ 

— 

2,frl0 

2,993 

833 

131 

6,682 

• 




This is a fearfully liigU foortality. If infornutlion were to he 
received that 13,000 of our teoups had been slain in an engage¬ 
ment with ail enemy, wh.at a commotion would there be raistxl; 
the whole imtion would wcim, the sympatliy vroulil lie general, 
anil not a nioineut would tie lost in devising me.niB f*r the 
imnihilatiun of the foe. But 13,000 persons dying in three 
mouths, in part only of England, from causes that admit of 
removal, is calmiy looked upon by the public; (he city article, 
the daily pttpers, make no mention of its beidlc tlie Mene of 
comment upon ’Change, or elsewhere. But let ns hn)ie tlLxt u 
new era is abodt t)!i dawn; ^at measnres will soon lie tij^cn to 
improve the himlth and dpmostie nuufurt of the poorer resi¬ 
dents in our^Osely populated towus. Tlie Begistrar-Gonefy 
observes tlioffl^ • 

“ 3'lu! high mortality in the towns of thmcoiintiy is in many 
plimcs ascribed to typhus. The diarrhiua of the summeaijuarter 
was suBis-eded by fever; generally of the form accompanied by 
considerable disorder of llic digestive otgsnL It was iqipareutW 
the t]rphus eharacterized by ulcerations <if the intestiiuu glan£ 
fdnthiucnteria) ratUcr than typhus witli peteclu’io. The epidemic 
of dincrhiea continued in several towns; and scarlafina—the 
disease most fatal to chiUrm between five and ten years of age, 
and which tracks their path up to twenty—raged with great 
violence in several districts," ut chiefly in tlie norUicrn coun¬ 
ties. It was fatal to lietween 3(X) and 300 parsons ia NewcastI*. 
iipon-'ryne alone. Bronchitis, and other inflammations or ooite 
gestions of tlie chest, were the immediate coiisei|nence8 of the 
cold weather, and the canses of many deaths, particularly 
lunongst persons aflticted with iisthma and heart disease. 

“ It is well known that the decaying matters of marshes pve 

t 


rise to agiie^dysenteries, and fevers; and it ia proved satisfiui- j 
torily, by the mets collected under the Registration Act, that 
the excessive mortality from diseases of the zymotic and other 
cbissra, observed in iovik, is occasioned by animal or vepetabJe 
poisons, with which the atmosphere is ebarrod, in different 
degrees of cuncentfiAion, depending on Accumiuatt^ fllth, crowd¬ 
ing in dwcitings and*warkshops, the closeness of courts, imper¬ 
fect supplies of water, fltid the want of eflicicut sewers. The nigh 
tempcnitnre of the sninmcr of 1846, in which the. raoiui ther¬ 
mometer ranged from 0“2 to 7°7 abovB the avera^ during ten 
weeks ont of thirteen, aceelcrated Rio deoompositiou, and in¬ 
creased the virntence of tlmsc efllnvial poisons, as as of 
tlnf diseases which they promote. Oiiee grown epidemic, the 
diseases continned to rage dnring the rest at the year. Thns 
the mortality of 1816 may he aocoontod for. If it took place 
in obedience io any eyelid Jaw, or to a general e^^ acting 
simnltanenosly in Asia andEuropg, the great fact remainB, that 
the deaths were nearly fuiee <u nmtenms t» iltsonitivetcd 
totem, where the poison ie eoneentrated, as in the country, where 
it is diluted and destrOTcd %y the fresh iw. 

“ The mortality of 1846 was raised i&iih ahova the average 
in both Anglesea and Mandiester. 

. The population of MaMhester, Salford, and Oborl- 

ton, in 1841, was. 356,373 

The deatlis in the Decemher quarter of 1846 were 3,666 
The deaiha in the December quarter of 1846 were 4,039 
• . 

The population of the Anglesea distn'rl in 1841 was ■ 38,106 
The deaths in the Decemher^arter of 1845 were 103 

The dbuths in the December quarter of 1846 were 306 
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AHowiag for iucrcase of population, the inhaUtanUrof Mau- 
nhester, &o^ were probaU; lO timei ai nuinnroui as the in- 
kahitanta of Anglesea; the mortality was 15 times os great in 
1855, nnd SO times as great in 18M. 


“ the pppulntion of HnU was 41,180: the deaths in 1845 
were S61; in 1840 they were 404. 

" Tim population of the Isle of'Wght was 48,647; the deaths 
in 18^ were 187; ^'1840 ther wne SOI. 

«Inaammhle esam;^ of the same kind may^he’given." • 
The.StgMw fUt-Bt. Q*atge, Itmcke^er, oiler stating that 
the groat Bnmherof ^Ihs in his district—400—may be partly 
aceoini^lbr Igrihe prevalence of measles and typhus, goes 4n 
toaay!4> 

" 'nie popdation of the district is to a great Atent composed 
of tholO^ ordew of Irish, who live and lodge together in great 
nnmbw in the same house. In one part of the district called 
‘ Angd Jfandow,’ iMs not uncommon to find 20 or 30 persons 
linim m one hoasit when there is not nfeommedation for one- 
thirdi^tM number, cspemally if liealth is to bean the least 
considered. ,DmitaJ^ulttH2orZmoiUitlargemiti^»i!fthe 


i«ff eaaiessif to tie severe on/ tHelemeni weetier.- Many of the 

___I_ M ____J_S_ ^ _I ..it_ 


lut flRir vaekigfinititatM<hiquiriei as to the length of time the 
deceased had been in Xbi^nd, and found in very many cases 
they bad been only a few weeks. The poverty and destitution 
al the distriet at the present time is vciy great. The houses ' 
are badly veatWed, and the unhealthy iraaar arising from st | 
ninny persons .noddled together in a confined apartment, must 
have a very iidniions effect. It cannot be sarpruhig that while 
Budh a of tUnA e:4iBta,dhe mortality should he so greatr” 

The andress to the working riasses, by Dr. South- 

wood Smbh, on the sanitary qnestivn, which appeared in the 
first number of your Jonin^ has been read with muLh interest; 
let the fonming fsets add additional weight to his statement; 

. let the authoriuei cast off their i^thy and leave no stone uit- 
turned to icmody the evil that jcarries oeath tn our hnmns, and 
enervates the bodies.of our people; leteteiy man remember the 
remark with whid the Kcgutrer-Genernl concludes his obser¬ 
vations on the onUic health—^tliat fie who raises the industrious 
popnlathm of uis mnny-citied kingdom to the natural standard, 
of health, will indeed be parent ac Dent tnliitie notfrit; for 
aeeomUl^ to Hiny, .Dene esf ntortaU jneare mortalem; H hmr 
et! aternam ffloriam via, J. C. 

. Oloriitg*^ovemeiU. — An admirable lecture on this 
movemsnt was delivered by Henry Vincent, on the 14th .of 
January, in iFinshmy Chapel, which is now printed hy the 
Association. An a striking cv^dcnco of. the growth of fliis 
cause we may state tlmt there was on attendance of about 3,.'>00, 
and al^t toe half of that nnmber were young nvm from the 
city estal&faments on Ixdialf of the City District Committe.p. 

Plymouth Joking Men’e Juomalioc. —^Plymouih, Veh. 18, 
1847.—Sir,—^e working'men of I’lymouth ore at last doing 
what should have been dt«c long ago, estihKidiiiig a “Working 
Men's Assoeiation.’’ Although there are already a Mccboniia? 
Institata; Athenamm, a^^atural History l^icty for the 
wcalUiy, the want of an ianitattoa, whore a working man may 
euoy mMoeome liereation after his daily labour, has been lung 
. fi^ -Ttlis association offers a teading-rooin, libraiy, occasional 
leotnres, bnflding sootefy, and mutw improvement, on the 
right plim; those most skilled a|e to instruct the ignorant f'n 
r^ing, t^ing, and. nil othw branches of "education. 
Although BtarUri bat n few diys since, it already has about 
s^ mmnben. The Bev. W. J. Odgen, a gentleman who hns 
dkanaaishad himself in tiie causeV sanitary refoim, has con¬ 
sented to act ae pnsideatt Several othw gentlemen of 
■eknowledged ability have ^mmised osmsUinee, in the way of 
bctniM w. Hproperiy mqipofted by those for whose benefit 
it .h|tj|nndid, it canniit but prosper. Tmhaps its most im- 
aiPBt'itoandi is the Btdlfing bocie^, similar to those of 
. trad oner pkoes; by which u the course of a dosan 

the .'laesabHi will possess a freehold coUage, 
nniafed M^'evpiy'amvemen^ Tlie greuest enthurioim 
';,a«iingtes whtde rt anpean likely to 

answer esodwaOT Hoping that yen wj]] give thm a 
ptokyourBeoi^ 

I am, yours respectfully, 

„ le M. B. 


Meelingt Ike JiUi-Slaverg League in the Provinces .—Wo 
hear much feom (lie woikiug chum of tlio wpi^tion of the 
disseuiing clergy to these meetings, because Qarrison, George 
Thompson, and Frederick Douglas have so nnsparingly exposed 
the proceedings of tlie Efan^ical ABinnee. At lieedB and 
at Ferth of late, we regret to state, such attempts have been 
made. The opj^ition is vain. The great scriient of slavery 
must and will he acotclied. 

Orphan WorUng &^ool Basaar at Sacertloek Hitt .—On 
'Wednesday evening. Fab. 10, at the school in the City Bond, a 
meetinp; was hdd of the ladies who have kindly interested them¬ 
selves in fevonr of this important scheme, to'confer logctlieron 
the snlyect. Notwithstanding the inclemeiiey of the weather, and 
the lateness of the hour (hau-past five o'clock), upwards of sixty 
ladies attended; and, as none were invited bw those on tlio list 
as a general committM/or London and its suburbs, the meeting 
was of the highest respectability. There wwa also present 
many gentlemen of the committip. The mli' schodl-ioom was 
tastefully arranged for the ooeasion, admtionsl gas-lights >ns- 
^ided, and evoything proved that the managers were desirous 
tliat nothing shorn he wantiw to add to the comfort of their 
feir gnesU. Tra wes provided, and handcdrronnd to the com¬ 
pany. The sccretaiy read letters feom ladies in vari ons pa rts of 
the kingdom, proving thrt a deep interest is felt in Tfflf^cccss 
of the undertaking. It ires also stated tbid' the ladies have 
themselves, or by Uieir friends, already contnbnted shont ISO/, 
in money towards the basaar, and that the most active canvass 
was going on. Short speeches were mqde, appr^iate to the 
occasion; and a scries of “Hints to Ladies’’ were rriid, 
approved, and will he printed for their nse. It appears the 
basaar will be opened to the public on the 8lh of Mi^.uind con¬ 
tinued on the* 10th,_ and two foUowiim dnya. A vulume was 
announced as atioul k beTmblishcd at the basaar, on “ Orphan¬ 
age,’’ papers for wliich have liecn contributed l>y Mrs. Ellis, 
Mrs. S. C. Hall, Mrs. Howitl, Alisa 'I'oalmin, Mus Strickland, 
•Miss I’nrdoe, Miss E. Cook, and till! Bev. Drs. Wardlaw, Harris, 
Lcifcliiid, Cox, and Archer; by the.Her. Messrs, Noel, Christ¬ 
mas, Bunting, Barrett, Jackaun; by Horace Siiutli,Es(i., James 
Montgomery, Eai]., etc.; and it was‘requested that (ho ladies 
would interest themselves to obtete sabsMptians for tlio work, 
wliich it is intended shall he sold to them tor 6s. per copy. It 
will he beautifully got np,'ttnd with illustrations liy the first 
artists, who have vobiiitemd their gtataitous,serviccs for its 
adomipcnt. Daring the evening, the children were introduced 
In the Rumnanv* the oirla first, who nfierwards sunir. “ 'Tis the 


prepared for tlie Basaar, they retired, when tlio boys appeared 
witli a vorietjtof ingenious tiws they had premircH for the sale. 
As it was the anniversary of the marriage of ilcr Miyes|.y—tlio 
Fatroiicss of the Baxonr—they were culled ii]wii to sing the 
National Anthem, which they did with greaterrait. The whole 
proceedings went off well, and tcriainaled about half-past right 
o’clock. o 
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HowiTrs JoinarAifc 


JOHJT rOUXDS, TTIE FOTTyDEE o/ THE 
BAOaED SCHOOLS. 

Oim out t})i* week ia from an ent^ving by Mr. 

1 Clienicatiar, taken ihnn a painting liy Mr. Sheaf, of 
' ].anaport, and repreaenta the founder of the firat 
liog^ ^hool in tii6 midat of his benevolent lalioute, 
at tite lame time that he la Mowing hi/) ualting as a 
humble ahoeraaker. 

Joitv Povnpa, the cripple and the cobbler, yet at the 
Rama Unw one of nature's true nobility, was born*in 
I'oitktnouth/in J766. His father was a sswyer, em- 
ployed In the royal dock-yard. _ At _ fifteen, young 
ronnda aiet with an accident, which disabled him fur 
* life. During tbe«greater poirt of his benevolent career, he' 
llvod in a amidi geathbr-Doardod tcacmeiyi in St. Maiy'a- 
Btreet^Portamunih, where he might be seeg cvejy day, < 
seated on hia »l^« mending sUoca in the midst of his 
busy litUe lehool. One of nhi amusSments was tl^t of 
rearing eingingbirds, Ja^ and parrots, which he so 
perfectly deincsticated tEiat they lived hanunniously 
with hU eats and gninea-pigs. Often, 4t is said, migiit 
a eanaiy-hi'rd lie seen Mrehod upon one shfiulSer, and 
a cat upon the otiier.* Daring the latter part of his 
life, however, when his scholars beeamo so numeroiis, 
he was able to keep fewer of thescMomestie croatiiniS. 

I Poor as he was, and entirely dependent upon the ha^ 

I labour of hiti hands, ho nevertlioiess adopted a little 
' crippled nephew, whom Ue«dui»teil,and cared for with 
trftly patemal Ichng and, in the end. cstaldishcd com¬ 
fortably in life. It was out of ibis councxibn that Ids 
attempts and success in the wAk of education arose 
He thought, in the first Instance, that the boy would 
learn better with a oompanlon; he obtained mie, the 
son of a wretchedly poor mother; tlien another and 
another was added, and he found so much plesdiire in 
hU employment, and was the means thereliy of effiiciing 
so much good, that, in the end, the number of his 
scholars amounted to forty, including aioiut a doeen 
little girls. » 

His humble workshop, which our cut represeu'ts, was 
^out six feet by eight^n, in the midst of which he 
would sit, englik'cd in that labour by which he won bis 
bread, and attending, at tba same time, to the studies 
of the little crowd around him. So efficient was John 
' Pounds's mode of cdurntioi^ to say nolhiug about its 
being perfectly gratuitous, that the candidatos were 
always numerous; be, however, iuvarialily gave tho 
preference to the worst, ae well as poorest, chilli ren— 
to the " little blac’xgnar^'' as he failed tliem. Ha bus 
been known to follow such to the Town Quay, and offer 
them the brilic of a masted potato, if dhey would come 
to his school. His i/ifluonoo on these degiwed- children 
was extraordinary. • 

As a teaehei, his mannMS were pleasant and face¬ 
tious. We can see him, inHlie picture, amusing the 
“ little blackguards'* iriiUe be taught them. Many 
hundred persons, now living usefully ami ereditably^n 
life, owe the whole formation of theirschai-uo|i|g to him. 
He gave them "book-lewniog,” and taught them also 
to cook their own victuals and mend their shoes. He 
was not aniy frequently tiielt doeter ands-nurse, but 
their playfellow: no wonder was it, therefore, that 
when, on Hew Yearie Dav, 1830, he suddenly died, at 
the aiK of seventy-two, tuo chiidrBn wept, and even 
iUated, on hearing bf their loss, and for a long time 
were overwhelmed with sorrow and eonsternation. They, 
indeed, Imd loi(t a friend aad,boniifhotor. Such was tiM 
noble ifoander of the first Ragged dohool; and wo think 
we cumcit hotter introdnee te our readera the following 
account of;^ Wi^d Sehool of Bristol, ^in which the 
truly Christian spirit of John Pounds seems to reign, 
than by this slight, but inadequate notice, of a pour, 
but groat man. . * • 


BBKTOL EAQGED SCHOOL. 

With what different emotions Is this name, " Bagged 
School,” now "familiar to our eorsaeahousehold wora," 
heard by different individuds I The tattered urchins, 
who have with difficulty restrained their impatlenco to 
listen to a long exhortation from some one who calU 
himself their well-wisher, and boldly ask a penny for 
their pains, scamper off when they learn that they are 
invited to a " Baubfcd Sehool,” ezefaimitg, " The name 
is enough for us I” The fine lady, aocustomed to 
devote her beDevulcnt sympathies to a well-ordered 
charity school, where the children learn to be respeettol' 
to their sapdrioia, «nd to repeat the catechism mthont 
a mistake—or occasionally to visit a few poor pereona, 
the humble and grateful iwpicnte of her alms—smilee 
ineredulouely at tho idea of teaching thoee dirty 
ragamuffins; and when told that those vmy children 
have aclualiy been assembled to learq, that Ihe school 
is being carried on, that the numbert ar e_ ddl y in¬ 
creasing, and that tka only diffloalty Is to SdltW them 
to toe teachers that can lie provided, .ehe asks cw- 
temptnonsly, " And what good do you du them)” The 
poor- neighbours of such a school wonder that any one 
can have patience to attempt to 4each such chudren, 
and augur little success to the undertaking, but an 
surprised and pleased when they find the streeto quieter 
in consoi/ucfcc ; and when they see these i^'l^'hopeless 
beings brought Under some oontrol, they wish Cbid- 
s|)eed to the work. While those who sigh, and hare 
often rigbed despairingly, at the amount of moral evil 
which meets them eveiywhere-vwho see in those ragged 
I children, whose outward wietchednoss is but too true a 
type of toe misery within, the itn^e of God, defaced 
and degraded—who remember ttmt tbd^ an young 
immortals—who know that they will in a few years 
became tUb blessing or the bane of society ,—theg feel 
their hearts swell with thankfulness and joy that at 
length the conriutifin seems nwakening'in the public 
mind* that it is the dnlyuof the more educated, of 
tiiosc especially possessed of tlie many talents of 
Christian love and truth, to kelp tlicic iittie ones, to 
minister to them that pure w'ater which springeth up 
to everlasting Itfe. 

The Bagged Schoois which iiave already been esta- 
blisliod ill i.ondon and elsewhere, ihough at present 
conducted on a very limited and inefficient plan, have 
nevertheless shown to tlic penpto of England that some¬ 
thing am lie dune for these lost ones. Let it not be 
forgotten that Cliarics Dickens^awakened many to this 
suhjeiA (by his true and touching appeal in the Daily 
News), who would never have felt the weight of statis¬ 
tical acoounts of the enormous amount of juvenile 
crime, or boAu touched by the must eloquent appeals 
from t])e puipit. Hie eoul-stirring words 'found a 
respiftisc in the hearts of many who had long monmed 
over toe evil without knowing how to remedy it, and 
who, mthout this new s)imulus to the public mind, 
mi^h^ not have found co-operation in t^lr efforts. 
There are those iq Bristol who have long tIWurod the 
memoiY of the apostolic countenance of Dr. Tucker- 
man, tile friend of Chaiming, and the founder of 
Domestic Missions in the United States; and who 
remember his earheet pleadings for the poor fotsaken 
children of sin and ignorance, which then, some thir¬ 
teen years ago, made our Ihiboiiib bum with an ardent 
desire to seek and save these oiricosts of society. The 
aeed lay for long yearn uiqiercqlived by the eye of man, 
but only wait^ for a season to spring up and bring 
forto fruit. A commenoement has boon made in Bristol, 
whieh, we trust, with the divine blessing, may lead to 
more extonsivo efforts. As tiieso schuuis, more than any 
o*lhcr, require the guidance of experience, wo pioposo 
to give, in this Journal, from time to time, such ae- 
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ooontB of the workings of this, as iriil be interesUng to 
the general reader, and luofnl to those who are forming 
similar plans. 

We bare retained the name of'Sagged School, 
bocanse by that only can we convey to our friends and 
the pnblie a correct idea of the nature of our school; 
but among the classes for whom it is intended, we do 
not_ employ an appellation whieh would hurt their 
feelings, and simply entitle it the Free SohooL Wo 
invite to it such children as cannot bo attendants at 
the numerous Britit^ and'National Schools in the city; 
most of these children are in a state of morel and phy¬ 
sical degredation, which can be realized onljr by those 
who have witnessed it. Wo were fortunate in finding 
a master imbued with a strong and earnest love for 
these poor children, united with much courage and firm¬ 
ness. Having selected a roAn suited to our purposes 
in one of the worst localities in Bristol, he enter^ on 
his difficult duties last August; and with his diary we 
will for the present conclude, as it will convey some 
idea of th^difficulties to be overcome, and the spirit 
in whifin such a work should be engaged in. o 

“ Abg 1st, Safv a number of dirty boys without shoes 
or stockings, and some with scarce a rag totbeir backs. 
1 called them together, and told them the object of my 
mission; that I was Abont to commence a frcc-school, 
Sundays and week-days, stating I should begin on Sunday 
morningp^iine o'clock, out at twelve; and again at 
two, out at TAir; and the same time week-days. I said, 

‘ You appear to be badly clothed.' * 

“ ‘ Yes, Sir,’ said one of them; and another observed 
very quaintly, ‘ What I does he say he will give ns new 
clothes if we come to hiffsfihoolV 
"'No, my hoys, I will do no such thing; I will 
endeavour to^vo you something of more real worth 
than clothes or bread and cheese.’ 

" ' Tell mo what that is then, master.* 

" ‘ Well, I will tfsach you common sense, Ind solier 
aud moral principle, that when you earn a few shillings, 
you may know*how to take care of \hem. I will save 
you from cracked heads, mgged pockets, and filack 
eyes.' 

" ‘ I say, Creorge, he is% funny fellow—wilt thee goT 
" 'Aye.' ‘ And so will I. We will come. Sir, and 
bring more lads with us; what will yon (®ach us 1 ’ 

“ * If yon are good, to read and write too.’ 

*' This news soon found its way through Lowin's 
Mead. 

“ Sunday morning, Aiflf. 2. Offered up a short prayer 
that God would bless me in the great and good work I 
was about to engage ip. Commenced just at nine 
o’clock; the first three boys that came in b^ no fattiers. 
This at once afforded me matter for conversation. Two 
of these boys were veiy dirty, and had no shoes or 
stockings. I told them my mission: they appeared to 
listen, an<r even seemed a^ected. The other bay .was 
clean, but very unruly, and as my numbers increased 
they soon forgot themsol^; thqy uSed the most im¬ 
proper convershtion, asking at the same time questions 
enough to ^.^zzlo a latryer. Before the time waa up 
to send thorn home, I could neither teach them nor 
rule, and my heart was pained when I looked oua these 
dear children, to see the imago of God thus defaced. I 
thought. Who is sufficient for this ^oly yet fearful 
work 1 I uonid only retain them by telling them some 
tales. At twelve, I dismissed them. Again, at two, I 
opened the school, and that afternoon I shall never 
forget. Only thirteen of fourteen boys present, some 
swearing, some fighting, same crying. One boy struck 
another’s head through the window. 1 tried to offer up 
a short prayer, but found it impossible; the boys, 
instead of knocling, began to tumble over each other, 
and to sing ‘ Jim Crow.’ 

'• Aug. 6. To-day, for the first time, I have hobe of 
BuccesB. The poor little dirty creatures have been 


better tflan I eonid expect. I feel I love them, and 
desire to do ffiem good. They were much pleased with 

Miss-'s visit to the achool, and delighted by her 

expMning to them the mode of making blaekleod 
pencils. 

" Aug. T. Boys present, twenty. A very happy morning. 
In the afternoon quite the reverse. I kept bock one 
M. F. to talk to him, and desired him to say his lesson 
or read to am. Ho would not. Ho camo to school 
without a cap, when he swore bo brought his cap with 
bhp, and the boys hod got it, and we had given it to 
them. Now this was no such thing. My friend J. & 
said to him that fve were not thieves, if Mcy wore. 
This remark was quite enough to set him up in a most 
furious manner. I endeavoured to get him to hold his 
lesson in bis hand, when he commence# abusing me in 
the strongest terms,Imd kicking m'y legs; hut, well for 
‘me, heJiad ho shoes on. He c^ed me bod namis, yet 
after ail he read hjs lesson; but when I went into the 
street, ho pelted me with soft mud. Thus ended another 
dav of conflict. I never struck this hoy once.’’ 

Spaco will not allow ns to five the interesting details 
of the of T. 0., a lad who happily was reclaimed: 

. be was brought to the school by apmo of the scholars in 
the lowest state of filth and destitution; he slept under 
no roof; ho had b«ou twice in prison, once whipped; 
this punishment was inflicted by the turnkey in the 
presence of the governor and the doctor; tjjcy watohed 
over the physical effect of the two dozen lashes, but 
made no effort to givo them a saiular^moral iuflucnqp. 
Mr. Pttelps, the master, found tliA^ the poor youth 
showed a strong snscepybilily to kindness, and a desire 
to change his evil courses; after some diffioulty ho in¬ 
duced tjje father to receive him again at home. 

“ Sunday, Aug. 9. Opened the achool with much 
comfo;;|i; a great change in the appearance and in the 
conduct of the boys. A good time with them, and 
some kind friends to help me. I see my visits among 
the parents the day iKjfore were not in vain: I was 
kindly received by all, had much conversation with 
them, and gave fraots to those who wished to receive 
them. 

" Aug. 17. In the afternoon some iMge boys tric<f 
all they eonid to break up the order of the school, and 
in a great measure succeeded hy throwing each other 
over the forms. Well, after a time I ohUiiicd order, 
then kept them in, till half-past four, to show them_ the 
folly of such condnet. These boys lia vc not Imen trained 
like other hH.vs; indeed, they arc quite a class of tuem- 
selves, living constantly in the oiKsn air, having the 
greatest liberty, nndd7 no restraint whatever,—boys as 
high-spirited as blood-horses. 

Aug 19 This was a trying day to mo,and several 
times I hid rcsolVod to give up tMb school to other 
hands. To-day I sa# T. O., the outcast of society, with 
a clean shirt, clean face and Itands, sealed beside^ his 
own father, hard at work', putting a lady’s shoe into 
welt. Did not my heart Irep for joy (o_ see one, forsaken 
hy all parties, one who had liecu in prison, one who for 
many longlnouths utd nercrslept in a laid, and who, as I 
was informed, the veiyniglit he went home was to have 
been taken w for sleeping on fhe stairs! Thus have the 
friends of the iri’c-scbool ha^ a beneficial inffSence on 
one; if he koepsteady at his work, it will speak volumes 
for our efforts. Surely wo may ask God to bless this 
poor boy and us in the ^ood work reform.’’ 

N.B.—This jouhial appeared last December iii tbe 
Christian Koformer, a periodical which has but a limited 
circulation in one r^igibus body; it wrill certainly not 
have, fallen in the way of those of many of the readers 
of Howitt'S'JoumoL 
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THE CO-OPEIUTIVE BAND. 

BT SILVBBPEK. 

BjtKiv was dearer, w(n-k wu scarcer; tlie capitalists 
Staple and Fleece had ptdd off one hundred and seventy 
more of their effident hands; and grim winter, doubly 
winter with disease and destitution, loomed over the 
labour-ridi, yet himine^tricken town. The wisdom of 
capital, tmetoitspolitic^conomic principles, speculated 
on the profound doctrine of “ ever jiroductionwhilst 
skeleton Famine, asking this plain question, “ man 
labouta and piednces: is therefore his misery and his 
destitution justified cither by the laws of God or insti¬ 
tuted Governments 1 " found one, witliin as poor a cham¬ 
ber as any in fhat populous torm, to answer with a 
negative so stefb ondg^ inflexible, that never human 
wiU forged, in a humm heart, a truer or t sterner oncf 
This man was Jason Bold; one of .the few hands still 
kept on by the great mill-owners. But looking vound 
his bate walled room on^this drear winter's night, there 
weih neither signs of weekly wages, nor of his thrifty, 
careful habits. A bit of fire there was by whiah he sat, 
and bending downwards to a large old book which lay 
upon his knees, its scanty flame seemed only to cost into 
deeper shadow his pale thin face, though falling on his 
crossed hands and on the vellum cover of the book, 
made one broad glow of light that widened to the fltfor. 
This changed, for presently his shadowed face became 
tite brighter ! A ;gTeat humonitary resolve of the soul ' 
cannot govern the mind or fix the will without some 
influence of its divine and s^ritual nature. Not one 
sigh more for the hard-laboui^-for, long treasured old 
edition of the Principia; but lising with a steady foot, 
Jason tied the book and the remnant of a loaf into a i 
coarse blue handkerchief, put the fragment oft candle, 
that stood in an old candlestick, into bis pocket, and 
locking the door after him, descended into the street. 
It was a bitter November night, and his coat was worn 
and bare; but neither feeling wind qor falling sleet, he 
^ickly ^ned a more sqnalid quarter of the town. 

, High factories, with their thousand windows, were 
interspersed e<dth fetid lanes and courts, where hunger 
wailed unheard, and labour perished in the ignorance of 
its giuit power. Down some of these courts and streets 
he glidod, returning with his bundle diminished in size, 
or with some shadowy figure still more threadbare than 
himself. Besides, in twos and threes from street comers, 
nr sheltered doorways, others joined his lifSile company, 
till by the time he reached the long, straggling ont- 
huilding of a factory, some three'dozen operatives were 
grouped around thq door, or follow^ in the distance, 
to avoid snspiciom Opening the dobr with the large 
key he had brought with him, Jpon Bold lighted the 
bit of candle; the little band,'' now including two 
women, found themselves in an immense earth-floored 
chamber or buildini^, for if had no story above, heaped 
with outworn or disused steam engines, boilers, and 
spinning-jennies, as old as the days of Ilurgravo. <>One 
of much later construction, plac^ there evidently for 
r^lr, occupied with its giant spindlw a large portion 
of the (Centre of the floor, and on one pf its jutting 
lovers Jason stuck his bit of candle, and with his little 
band crouched down within its shadows. Bembrandt, in 
those stem faces, so much in, shadow, so little in the 
light, would have recn marvellous nptnre for his pencil; 
tM philosophic and profound mind would luive seen 
derbi^ and crushed humanity, crouching beneath that 
which monopoly and falsely distributed wealth make 
man the alavo of, instead of its being, as it wM and 
shaU, the helot and the toiler for man—the image of 
divinity, ptogresaing and eqjoying. • 

" My frie^” said Jaaon, bonding his eager face, 
forward into the ray the poor candle, after having 
counted his little band, and opened the husfnesa of the 


night; " yon suffer under the misories 'of dcstifntion; 
your homes are breadless this night; in your despair, 
yon curse the capital that governs yon; yon see no way 
for your hopes of justioe, but that of retaliative levcngc. 
But thus to think is injustiee to yourselves, and to tho 
true cause of human right. For Jf wealth has an 
accumulative power, it has also a distritotive one; 
though under our present scheme of self-government and 
political government, the accnmnlatlvo power mainly 
tending to the selfish aggrandizement of the individual, 
cannot and will not tend otherwise, till the mor^ and 
formative condition of society be far more a^nced 
than it is. To this advance yon may aasUt, to this 
great and ultimate progress yours may be helping 
hands; for the saered rigbta of diatributive wealth, for 
the groat blessings of productive labour, yon may work, 
and that successfully; and' this without iqjnsBco to one 
human individual, ur one present law, gimply hy being 
just to youradvet! Loam this, and'no injustice is 
stable against your moral power. New all true, all just, 
all strongly sensible moral power works onward with 
tbo social stream; ai.d so shall you, if 1 am tub re^rcnccd 
guide you tell mo. So, though we are debased, s^iiig, 
tax-ridden, we mu be as one in heart and hand — eo- 
operatists in will and moral power. Like sensible men, 
we will begin at tho beginning, my friends; try l>y our 
iiibour to fill hungry stomaclis, clothe naked bodies ; 
and THEK, with something of hope, talk o£ our moral 
and social signs. Now I covet not, nor qnSrrel with any 
man's capital, but I say that we will hare eapital of our 
own. Nor will we this night lack a beginning—breadless 
and destitute ns some arc.” As ho spoke thus, Jason’s 
lean hands untied tho coarsu handkerohief, and brought 
forth the book; it was a noble offering, worthy the man, 
and worthy the cause, which c.in show its typo and sign 
in the great laws of nature itself. Many a wasted hand 
there sought to hide the tears of divincst sympathy. For 
their sakes, they knew Jason was breadless; for their 
sakes, they knew ^ parted with this treasured glory, of 
his , great and self-taught ioaraing. God docs indeed 
dwell witit us, when the dioiiie mind and the divine heart 
are twain, as they were in this poor, starving, toiling 
opcralirc. Yes, yes 1 yes, yA 1 with hearts like this on 
it, earth is indeed a portion of the coming heaven ! 
Doubt it not, or you ore false to your cause, Mievers 
in progress and humanity.—Well 1 some tried to grasp 
Jason's hand with their still thinner ones, but he rustled 
and brought forth a scrap of paper from the Prineipia, 
and talked to himself as If siAnming up a large amount, 
the better to disguiso thoir choked and nervous utter¬ 
ance. Yet this was the divipe spirit of man, crouched 
within the shadow of that which is made his master by 
the same power, which shall, in wonderful ministry, mako 
it his own^untiring bondsman, when Labonr shall have 
learnt,—th^i in unity lies its secret and its mightiness ! 

^Valter Noble, operative out of work, now brought 
forth inkhom and pen, and noted down what Mch 
couM give, and its lowest pibbable value. 


&asqn BnU, (in work) Newton’s Prineipia . . . 

■Wntter Noble, (out of work) child’s cradle 1 . . 

Thomas ])ix, (out of work) only waistoint. 

Margsret Cameron, (in work) her Snndny gown. . , 

Joseph Lnwrmre, (out of work) one chnir. 

Elwnezcr Croft, (out of work) one birdcage. 

Lu(^ Faith, widow, (out of work) her wedding-ring. 

Jasper Slone, (out of work) one round table. 

Michael Nnylor, (in work) by cash. 

Giles Simpson, (out of work) one hat. 

Timothy Knocker, (in work) a £uto . 

Luke Smith, (out of work) Mason’s spelling-book. . 

Aaron Moon, (out of work) two razora. 

'l^illiam Bronraan, (out of work) Coverdnle’s Bible 
Matthew Bose, (out of work) child’s beaver hat. . . 
Usger Fountain, (out of work) a rubbit-bntcli.... 


£2 0 0 
0 3 0 
0 4 0 
0 5 2 
0 0 10 
0 0 0 
0 7 0 
0 8 0 
0 4 2 
0 3 7 
0 2 6 
0 0 4 
0 10 
0 14 0 
0 1 II 
0 2 2 


Carried over £4 14 0 
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Bronght forward £4 14 0 


John I'ttlioul, (in work) by caah and wat^...... 2 2 10 

! Simon Morton, (out of work) one kettle and two iroiu 0 13 

Daniel White, (out of work) by caih. 0 0 2 

I Abraham Joniw, (in work) two eanariea . 0 4 0 

Mark Qrecn, (ont of work) two montUy rose-treea .013 
Charles Sni^, (ont of work) fonr stofied liirds ... 0 8 0 
Gpifton linnet, (ont of work) copy of Bewick ... 0 0 0 
Andrew Mason, (out of work) two prints, Murinnd . 0 13 5 
forest Gray, (ont of work) a collection of dissected 

plants. 1 4 9 

Oregon Brand, (out of work) a coverlet.0 2 6 

Miles Darkover, (ont of work) three Idankels .... 0 f! 0 

Ambrose Vaston, (in work) by cosh .0 2 0 

William Ford, (out of work) a pair of slioes.0 4 2 

Abbot Shaim, (out of work) a pair of be^ows .... 0 1 6 

Taylor Taylw, (out of work) a telescope. 011 7 

Alfred Westland, (out of work)# hornsnnlT-bux.. . 0 0 8 

Robert Brown, (ont of work) a work-box.0 4 0 

llenry Mount, (ont of work) a saw.0 1 O' 

Richard Snow, (out of work) n child’s baby house. .070 

John Strong, (out of work) a seal.0 2 G 

Grafton Pemval, (ont of work) a shirt pin.0 3 0 

Benjuufln Andrews, (in work) by cash •. 0 fo 0 


£12 0 8 

" Now, iny follow-workers,” spoke Jason, wheu W’alter 
Noble had sammed- ftp, and read tbo total of this fund, 
drawn forth from the very vitals of abject begg^ and 
destitutigit^" this shows you what sort of a thing co¬ 
operation is.* My purpose, after the sum imgathered in 
to-morrow, and placed with Walter Noble here, is to 
hire, on as long lease as we con, forty acres of the land 
! on Barren Moor, five miles from here. It is to be let 
at 3s. an acre, and this sefit paid in advance will draw 
from our fund Cl., leaving 61. (!«. Scf. as capital—^bnt 
labour will bt^our truest capital, my friends. As 1 have 
before said, every man is our brother, every man's 
wealth is sacred; we war not against rich or poor, the 
feeble or the strong. Fur these reasons, wheft the mill 
takes on its hands again, let all that ean get work aceept 
it, because, ouf of the weekly subscribed fund that this 
will provide, any cztraucouw labour, that may be flcces- 
' s.ary, can be paid. It in in the meanwhile that 1 w-ant 
every man to be np and* doing. Instead of plotting 
turn-outs, instead of crying down capital, or fiercely 
denouncing the governing power of the tountry, let us, 
by being true to ourselves, make society contrast the 
self-government of co-operation with the class-govern¬ 
ment of legislation. In a word, let us work to the true 
end of all true guvernmftit: the distribtiiion of mealth, 
ureording to the natural aytporlioning lam gf uhUily 
ami labour ! Now you #.-an be silent about this work 
men can work ns silently for the possession of cgpital 
as other thin^; and till $ltaplo and Fleece put on their 
looms again, 1 and those amongst ns who Imvc wages 
will Bulmcribo to our utmost penny for the%iaintenance 
of the rest* to this we have already pledged ourgclycs.’' 
And in the dark shadows of that power, now their 
master, yet to be their slave; in the flickering feeble 
light of theesolitary caudle, they pressed anew the 
honest hailfl-of Jason Bold, and promised the unity he 
asked for. Ikfter some further diseussion, and the 
laying forth such plans as I shall show by anil by in 
operation, the " Co-operative Band ” separated for the 
nig^t; Mid as they ulontly left the buUding, the waning 
candle shot up anew into a broad and lambent flame, 
that mnltiplied to the glancing vision a thousandfold 
each spindle and wheel and cog and dnim of the giant 
loom, and Ml as a dgn *hpon their pale, thin, anxious 
faces, of what the great principle of material labour 
would yet be, in lU mi^tiy, as an untiring and 
willing dave to the gpreat spiritiM nature of man. 

As the little company pMted,in the street by twos and 
threes, a tall gaunt man, more starved and abject than 
the most miserable operative there, though with mimi 
and bearing of the class unused to manual labour, came 


quickly Ikom the shadow of a narrow lane close by, and 
asked from those starving toemselves, in the voice iwost 
of prayer, for a morsel of bread, or a halfpenny to buy 
some. Compassionate as their own condition made 
them to the voice of hunger, one and all, men and 
women, excepting Jason and Walter Nobler shrunk 
from tho man os if he were some prairie-wolf or 
shadow of evil. Yet as he begged wito dl the impor¬ 
tunity of hunger, he at the same time tried to catch one 
averted glance, or one compassionating lode, all 
segmed to pass on more quickly homeward for his coming, 
and Jason and Walter only were left in his company. 
The former speaking some kind word or two in answer 
to his supplications, the man, with that eager step which 
betokened tho governing impulse, pressed quickly to 
Jason's side; whilst Walter, sharinif perhaps some 
portions of th# antQ)athy so stomgly Imtokened by the 
rest, l^pt npaco or two behflL Soon reachihg his 
burc-walled room again, by a more direct route, Jason’s 
firsVfthought was to give to the famished creature such 
portion of the bread as he had reserved for his own 
snpper; point out his poor Ubd as a place where there 
would bp i]^t and shelter; and then sitting down to the 
table, spread by N oble with papei;^ and writing mateiiahs^ 
he prci^rcd to pass the night in drawing out sudb a plan 
of operation, with ijsspect to the proposed lease of forty 
acres of land on Barren Moor, as should be productive 
o£ profit and of prospective benefit to the ‘‘Co-operative 
Bond." As the night hours waned on, anciheir labour 
progressed, the famished creature having eaten his 
poor meal, and sunk, as itseemAl, to*8!eep, upon the bed, 
Jason, at a moment's cessation of their occupation, 
spoke of him to Nobler 

" Le^ nothing, however criminal or abject, starve, I 
granV’ replied W'altor. “ But, nevertheless, though 
acquit^ by a juiy, it makes him none the leas a 
coward murderer and a malefactor.” 

“ Walter, Walter,” and as Jason answered, his Ikce 
seemed lighted by the spirit of universal truth that 
pervades all nature, “ the very principle of co-opention 
should give you ^ more trutbiiil view of crime. Let 
us, by better distributed wealth, lot us, by more ad¬ 
vanced social elements, surround the infancy of melf 
and-women witli less diwiase, less evil, ifsa poverty, and 
we shall proportionately diminish crime. For as 
humanity is governed by circumstances, and as these 
circumstances at present df> such infinite iqjustice to 
the endowments and organism of nature, we should 
rather lea#error towards good; and find when com- 
iiiitled its best palliative in ignonmcc, that ignorance 
which the rights of labour, and the rights of education, 
shall finally and gloriously triumph over 1” 

Is it that traCh is but the voTce of mercy 1 or an 
analogy of causesl But so it was that this ^o voice 
touched better thauftbe sternest judge, or the harshest 
law, the latent principle of good in the heart of the 
criminal; for not sleeping he had hoard, and when again 
the two co-operatists proceeded with their plan, jutd 
fotwd how little they knew of tilling land, or appor¬ 
tioning a due shafe of labour to each worker, he rose, 
and coming to the table with a faltering step, told them 
if they would not shrink away, as all the world had 
done, how much he could pn^lcally teach, h(Ar labour, 
how try to serve I 

“ Why not quit this country, and go where men 
would not know you, 'Aere your tolents might serve, 
and as I have often advised?' said^Jason. ^e male¬ 
factor stooped down and whispqred something. It was 
enough—when they sffoke more kindly, how litUe did 
they think that forth from t^ criminal nature, forth 
from the basest and lowest of misery, was to npspting ' 
a great natural humanitaxy voice, that should slug so 
divinely of the rights of labour, and the Mount Horeb 
this labour would uproar o% the desert waste, an4 in 
tho barren wilderness. 
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With tliU Strang anaMtan^, thdr pkb pro^^paaed bo a rise in the eotton-marko^ and a demand for export 
Well that nii^ht; tlieir poor foundation for eo-operatiTo &hrica, necefwitated the groat mill-ovnen Stqile and 
omital »ra» so augmented on the morrov by the Floc<!e,Trithothen^ to take eveiy available hand on again, 
addition of three poiinda for whioh the things sold This noceBsity was fortunate for the more active members 
beyond their humble valnation, that It was with hearts of the “ (kM)perative Band/’ aiicL as Walter Noble; for 
elated, that the “ Co-operative Band” took their way there are ^ways those ready to brand the best of cansea 
to Barren _ Moor on a drear bleak December morning, with the rtlest name, and denounce labour the moment 
It was a wild, lonely place; great moraasea stretching it shakes (he gyves that bind it to. monopoly. Nor 
miles away to the far hillai and nothing but a few sheep were the politicians of the politic-economic school of a 


It was a wild, lonely place; great morasses stretching it shakes (he gyves that bind it to. monopoly. Nor 
miles away to the far hills j and nothing but a few sheep were the politicians of the politic-economic school of a 
upon the nplandsj a herdsman's hut or two, and flocks fixed bullion monetary system, and with the cry ever 
^ flitting round the little mariah poolB,sto in their mouths of “ over production,” unmindful of 

give life to what man calls the desohition of nature, this growth of co-operative power. But, when the 
but j^ch is merch rowsa lying latent, awaiting its townspeople began to find that no interest was attacked, 
wnditionary law. The spot was wisely chosen out from no political or religious dogma aflixed to the economic 
the waste around. A jrortion of it was raised far above principle of labour, the cry died down, as sneh cries 
wo level of the •taoor iiito a swelling upland, and from should—“ For all men, not for man,” wanted no meta- 
tbis a sln^sh Aream^ckled down and on, till it was physical or logical argumenii to set forth its sterling troth, 
lost lit the inoi^. Ble acres were marked out, the Some few that piefcned agricaltnnd labour continued 
nnt tm upraised; and before the bleak December after- it under Broailspring's guidance, after the milis were 
noon bad spr^ its darkness round the woid, co-opsra^ set to work; but tlie larger portion went back to their 
tive^liour had commenced its wondf-r/id tmik-work/ old employment, and, out of their first wcek’a wages, 

• k t ^rk proceed^ manfully. In- subacrilied a shilling each. This, with the same sum 

Wirited by Jason, led on by Walter Noble, ^piided and from one hundred additional operaUvgs, enrolled into 
V Broadspring, who had once been the “ Co-operative Band," raised, in one week, a capital 

® each weak hand from | of 61. 10*. A further weekly sum of one penny from 


the loom, ca^ doubtful heart, becavw ignorant, worked each operative was cheerfully paid. The first green 
to have new faith; for mth man crops oft' Barren Moor, after paying full expenses of 
wofbea for,,m,'nuelf, ond tfet iBorlxd for his brotiter labonr, and the interest of capital spent, sold imme- 
man. Before the spring months began, many acres diatelyfor thesumof 40f.;thcfirBlearlygii^enproduce 
W|iye dug and sown^ with wheat, and barley, the potato fiir 61.; and thus; before midsummer, whilst the waving 
crop set, and much ground trenched for garden purposes, corn was yet green in the car, the “ Co-operative iWd " 
It WM wei^ work enough sometimes, for men with found themselves possessors of capital in hand to the 
ernociated bodies and scant clothing, to toil through amount of 451. 17a. tid. TUirv in addition to a stout 
miiy reads, and throitgh the winter's rain and sleet, ten cart, two good horses, and a plough. Rightly judging 


:^e8 wut the wo: UR Capital and Dibtiiib0tivs that the restriction of capital to any one branch of 

vluvm had rung with their truinpet voice iiv. every labour, or exchange to any one kind of produce, would 
ear, and forbid tliat the time for justice to labour was not liear out the low great principles ot equally distii- 
come, il each worker would but be just to himself. As bated wealth, Jason liought some bides and cloth in 
promisM, wore in work, Jason Bold, MaigaretCameron, the wholesale market, and, hiring two tailors, and two 
Naylor, Timothy Knocker, John Fulreul, shoemakers, at luU'remunerative wagC8,'found that the 
AuTabam Jones, Ambrere Paston, and Benjamin An- who& body of eo-opetatistk'could be supplied with the 
orews, ren^buted their utmost penny to the support of best of shoes and clothes, as ch^ply os with the inferior 
the mt. Noi^was there wanting, after the day's weary goods of the cheapest shops, and yet pay tbrty-fivo per 
work, a scat at Jason s fire for the moat desolate; some cent, upon the laid-out capitaL 

cheaply prorared by the needy widow, Lucy As the spring broadened forth into summer, addi- 
Jnuw; and a^r that, when hearts grew warm and tional acres were added to the plot on Barren Moor, 
qiinte enrerful, others came, the nightly classes formed, and the original forty brought in. The tall grass waved 
and knowledge, good stout knowledge, made to sow ite on the upland, and grew brown in tho meridian sun. 
prodliest and sternest reed. As it would'have called As the co-operatist laliourers‘-were few, and the hay 
too much upon their poor funds to have hired a' home harvest just then commenced in tho country round, 

ftnu C&rt. every tllB.iI eiinh mAminA- wti.k U«*n ■> . j- _•_ 


was collected each' previous day hf children. Thus, 
whilst postilrace was borne away, khe reprodneing and 
beautiful prinbiple of ftatwe was supplied and W. 


hay, or draw the rake. One evening, when she was 
there, there ‘came forth from the town some of the co- 

utSerrACi aIisIwImaw* Ja «m« 4mb wn ■»! 


mutifal principle of Aatim was supplied and fed. opesatiots’wives and children, to gather gardeb produce. 
Where the morass wu dankest and most treacherous, and enjoy an hour amidst the fragrant luirvest. As she 


there, the largest drains were formed; where tho land 
lay high and dry upon the upland, the dammedmp 
water of the one groat pool was led, like the hundred 
masy lines of a geometrician’s problem; and when they 
came to^dig the sluggish stqeam from ite, fount-head, 
now imd unexpected spiingg were opened, that, te the 
ostonuhment of all, gushed out, and uniting in one 
M«am, flowed as swiftly onward as a mountain torrent. 
Son was bounty frqm latent nainn I here was power for 
mtehineay I here another help to capftal I 


and enjoy on Hour amidst tne iragrant harvest Aa she 
bore Ra tho town a very vile aud disreputable character, 
and was said to have induced Broadspiing to the crime 
of which it was whispered ho was guilty, ^bdVoided her 
with loathing sconi; and when, in the Eunret, firoad- 
Bpiingflame to tell the party, seated on a large haycock, 
that the woman was ill, very ill, in a small hnt across 
the field, all hastened away, except Margaret Cameron, 
who, in yearn that 1 have yet to tell o( was to be point^ 
forth as the one who had sncconred Mleii woman in an 
honr when aU bnt irity is forgotten, sad held first in her 


_ priced down no longer arms the baby-life, that Ixam with a divine spirit, from 

m ffleoiaaon. Tree, the last terthing of the little a parentage of ^ and aimer amidst Uie waving corn. 
Was gone, carefaUy hmhandod as it had been; and the holiest purity of nature, was to be the one to 
bnt toe men wm was springing up In wonderful luxu- sing with angel voioe, and, wi^ that spirit, to teach all 
riance, tbeMtato crop was ^rea% fit for the hoe, the hearts that labonr is a divine thing, when co-operating 
plotsoigarden-gronndBhowtMthnrtngrowsofcBrlypeas 4o make man better, and raiseaMount Horebintbe 
and cabbages; aad just as<a!l this fruit of labour might barren wilderness. 

Lave periled for the want of further assistiiij; canital. (To be continued.) 
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AX miSH FTTKEEAL. 

BT.TBI AVIBOB 0» “OBIOB." 


' FbomiiI* perfonDed.”—Tiodei. 


“On Vedoenda; the naneine of a poor vomen, who died of 
hnnirer, were earried to their IhbI rntting-piece b; three women 
and a blind man, tiie wn-in-iaw oi the decciued. The dibtwieo 
between the wretched bnt of tlie decreised end the grarr-yeid 
was nearly tltroe miin,’—2WaM Herald. 


IIsAVUT plod • 
Highroad ani^aod. 

With the cold corpee clod, 
Whoee aoul ia with (Jud 1 


An ohl door'H the hearse 


^Of the skeleton coi^se. 
And three women hear it, 


Wilih a blind man to share it: 

Over flint, over hog. 

They stagger and jog:— 

Weary, and hungry,’and huprleHS, and cold. 

They slowly hear onward tiie hones to the mould. 
. Heavily nlotl 

Highr^ ami sod, , * 

With the eohl corpse clod. 

Whose soul is witli (lod I 


Ikarcfoot ye gt>? 

Through tiie frost, through the snow; 
Unsteady and slow, 

1 our Jtcarts mad with woe; 


llewailing and hlusslng the poor rigid cloil— 

The dear dcad-aud-euhl one, wltuse soul is with God. 


Heavily pluil 
Highroad and sod. * 

This ruin ain^rud 

Are from man—and not God I 


Ifow spake out her sister,— 

“ Can wc ho quite sure • 
or the mercy ul Heaven, 

Or that IJieath is Lite's cure! 

A cure for the misery, laininc, and imius, 

Whieli our cold nilers vluw as the end of tlieir gains 
Uea> ily ]ilod 
Highroad ^ud sod, 

, Witli the cold corpse clod, • 

Whose soul is wiiu God ! 


There's i 


“ In a land where thcre'.s jdeuty," 

The old mother said,— • , 

" But not for poor erealnres * 

Who pawug-ags and lied— • 

I plenty for rich ones, and those far away, 

Who draia.off our lile-hluod so thoughtless and ggy I* 
•Heavily plod 
HJghroad and sod. 

With the cold corpse clod. 

Whose soul is with God^ 


Then wailed the third woman— 

" The darling was worth 
The rarest oSJowels 
That shine upon earth. 

When hunger was gnawing her—wasted ami wild — 
She shared her last morsel with my little child.'* 
Heavily plod 
Highrmid and sod. 

With tho cold corpse clod, 

Whose soul is with God! 


• " Qh Christ r prayed the blind man, . 

“ We are not so poor, 

Though we bend’neatli the dear weight 
That crushes this door; 

For we know that the grave is the flnt step to Hesren, 
And a birthright we have in the riches there given,” 

Heavily plod '! 

Highroad and sod, 

. With ihe cold corpse clod. 

Whose soul is with God I 


thehe’s oxb com^c. 


nv KSWAun voni. 


1 iiAva seen nn infant bom. 

With clear light in liis c^cs like mom ; 
Ht^wgn lijy heart—he is so mild; 

Ho ia very strong for so yoitng a child. 


He cries,—I Imvc sent my heralds iipforo— 
'I'he Uress, and tlie Jhtilnmd, and fitly mure; 

• And all will know me when i come. 

Though 1 wave no Imuucr, and heat ifo drum. 


Tfic king nwnkoili out of Ms slecf; 

Tlie priest liaili started from slumber deep; 
The rich man takCili his hoarded wealth. 
And givcili it wings, for lu8«onrs health. 


And all men look fur— Gicy know not what; 
Ihit pour men look for a better lot; 

And each propareth, as be cun. 

Fur tho child that is almost a man. 


AX AMEEICAN SLAVE IX LONDgX. 


i.in^ 1 


,Tije leap for liliurty, tliat sweetest boon of Heaven, 
had been adventured* Thu desperate struggle was over, 
and that boon was his to die with, apparently, for he 
seemed to bo Irciubling on the cBlremest verge of lilo. 
There hcavos in Unit eity world, gruai' London, wherein 
dwell slmpes and fibases, and hiculties and human 
wretchedness, almost iutiuil^ in number and variety. 
But an American Slave, with the liraccleta of a 
public, or their red marks, on bis feet and hands, was 
us unique a wonder os if a common beggar had never 
walked the city. *Slavory, disguise itself as it may, can 
never hide under the rags of imverty, nor merge its 
chuttel'Uiark with the lineaments of common wretched- 
nuss; and (here was thi# poor man, trcmbliilg in the 
midst of the bold beggars, tretnbiing witli a sense of tiie 
guilt of his skin, that original «n of his constitution, 
lor which he had donw peuanue in a Christian laud for 
thirty years on the treadmill of siafory. It is^ aflect- 
ing sight to see on American Slave anywhere, cither at 
home or abroad, whileqmnting with his run for life. (M 
all iiunum Ixiings, none are goaded by day and night by 
such a distorted consetence as lliat which afflicts him. 
He wears his^guilt like the mark of Cain, eveiy 
white man ho meets is a species of avenger of his A&ioan 
blood. Had all the law and the prophets been con- 
ceutrateii in the oommand, “ Thou bImU iutw a white 
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aiin a»’l afniiyU luair," he could not liarc bon,e about another bale or box would close fiuiu sight. While the 
with him a more painfhl sense of unpardonable sin than crew were busy in stowing awi^ tho migh^ be slunk 
that under which he ha^ his head in the presence of into tho narrow nook with his bag, and the next minute 
his fcliow beings. Having suffered for thiiV or forty the aperture was closed, and to his great jqy he waa left 


unnatural conscience, that, with a scourge borrowed 
from the driver’s hand, cha^s him throng^ every lane 

of life, and fills his dreams with the baying of the blood- ■ an, ua,auy ■.—am i—uy i- 
hounds, and ihe tread of his pursuers') How eon he in is sidling off from the wharf. 


the voice of salvation, and he closely hugged the floor 
to his bosom, to still the noise of his beating heart. 
“ He, ho. Hoy!—Hoy!—oy I—eo I o I hoy I" The ship 
is sidling off from the wharf. The Toic» on deck aro 


a day, a month, or year, acquire a sense and attitude'bf suppres^, and the captain's is heard alone. " Aye, 
innooenOTliefore the world, and stand up erect, and look aye, Sir! ” comes down in response from the throngM 
the world in the face, and say. “ 1 am not guilty?” Hot spars; and tho sound of the fluttering canvas nos 


the world in the face, and say, “ 1 am not guilty ?” Hot ________o ——■ — 

guilty t Qracious heavens 1 what a charge, then, of false already spread the wings of hope in the heart of the 
impnsonment yq;) can enter at the tribunal of mankind American Slave. ‘ The ship moves—slowly—^but it 
against those who made yon‘gris-d in, tlic honse of moves. A splash now ! it ir the hawser, and &e sailors 
bondage for thirty ycaiwl '* Hot ^ilty,” sajd tho slave ore puUingit ini Now there is a gurgling soundagainst 
in London. " Not guilty,” ho said timorously, Snd he the ship's side. It moves! it moves! “ The land of the 
bent his head to bis bosom, and crunched toward the free and the home of the brave ” recodes inch by inch, 
fire; fcrtheagucwasonhimfromthonightshehad'lain Another sail is shaken out to tho "breeze, and the 
upontheoold floor of his prison-house. What a desperate gurgling furrow of i^e keel is deepened. (There is a 
plea I what an appeal from the laws of his country I space tmit cannot be swum between him and his master, 
from tho unanimous verdict of six millions' of his In ten minutes more it will be donbledf Still another 
countrymen, which had pronounced him an African by sail falls liooming from the yard, and the ship creaks 
blood, and sentenced him and all his posterity to the lieneath the canvas. Tho last sqpnd from the land of 
condition of brute beasts) The Mblo, God’s Magma slavery dies away upon his car, and he is drifting fiir out 
CImHa of human liberty, had been wound around wit|i upon the ocean Uubicon. He breathes freer, but not a 
tho slave-holder’s lash, to keep its divine rovclatioiui freeman; andthethoughtof the unknown land to which 
from tho bondman. Hut there was, in all the darkness he is bound displaces the painful idea of the one he has 
thKt surrounded Uin., a lay of that light which lightoth loft. The ship keeps on its course—but whither, he 
every mm that cometh into the world, and it fell faintly knows not. Is it northward, or southward, or eastward 1 
and dimly npon his oppressed ccCisciencc, until he saw He cannot tell; it is not westward, and that cheers Lis 
and felt that his colour was not the complexion of hope of freedom. lie fears the light, lest he should be 
crime; and ho determined to encounter the trenlfandous discovered; but ho longs for one look tVom the deck, 
<^8, and Bwk a jury in the wide world which should merely to sec if the fearful vision of the load of bondage 

'' - . has disappeared. Now it is night, although the night 

and the d^- are both alike to him, so far as light ia con¬ 
cerned. Nature knows when night comes, even to one 
Irom blind. And nights came to the American Slave, 


liston to bis appeal, and reverse the verdict thde. had 
made him a slave. He could not read; for it is a breach 
of the laws which fix his condition, to teach a slave to I cemed. K 
read. _ Tic could not road the names and destination of | Imm blind, 
tho ships that alighted in the harbour, l&c carrier eagles. 

Whence they came and whi ther they went, waa a mystery 
beyond his means of solution. Ho daily sawthem spread 


and days, and dreams, and lights and shades of hope and 
despair which he could not desttribe. 

His story was short and siiople. He was writhing 


their g^t whiftr wings, and soar away through tlic blue with the ague, and there was a rheumatic fever in eveiy 
ocean-firmament,and wondered much what kind of land joint. He brcitiicd painfully, and with an effort that 


they would alight at; what kind of people would hail shook the chair in the corner. He had an old calico 
their coming. And among^ these qucrulons thoughts, coot on him, when be hid himself aw.ay in the ship, but 
this but would steal in, whether colour was crime on little of that hung now upon hie shoulders. It was 
that distant shore. It was little he knew of tte location tho last of Novcral^r, and he c^uld say but little of his 
of countries. Tho North .Star was the sum and cent|;e perilous passage across the ocean. He had done allnatnro 
of all hU geographical facts; and.Canada was directly could do to make his bread last until the ship should 
under the North Star, and all who reached that paradise anchor at some foreign port. Kc know he had nothing 
of freedom from southum botidagc, stole jiway by night, tohoflK from the captmn or his men, and he pnt himself 
and travelled through forests, and over mountains, for on the closest allowance that could sustain lifo. But it 
weeks and inontlis. This he knew, by tradition, but was in vain—i^wenty-one days he had been out upon tho 


where these ships_ finished.^cir course and dropped sea, yet no cry of land was heard. Tho ksh piece of 
their anchors, which ho duly saw vanishing in the bread vras gone. Three days and nights he him lived 
distance, was p question for conjecture, They could not withoqt a morsel of food. Life and liberty seemed to 
be bound for Canada; he was sure of that. But recede; and he clutched at ^cm in a cry for help, 
slavery cover all the earth but Canada*? Might not one Pefad^eutnre there might be flesh in thecaptgio's heart, 
in ten of those omn ship anchor by some foreign sboro out npon that interminable ocean; and he cried louder 
where a slave might walk a freeman ? Hope and faith still, “ Save me, f perish I ” Ho wag dragged from his 
mintly reared that thought intfl a living ideA, that filled hiding ^lace, trembling and haggard, into the presence 
his mind by night and day. His condition could not of the captain; who demanded in a voice of angry 
be worse. Ho could be but a slave, wherever ho might surprise whence Ite came. In a few broken words ho 


recede; and he clutched at them in a pry for help. 
Pcfadyeutnre there might be flesh in thecaptgin's heart, 
out upon that interminable ocean; and he cried louder 


be east. , 

The no^ of preparation about a largo merchantman, 
indicated that it was about to weigh anchor for a foreign 
port. _ The deck and wharf wore oovered with busy men, 
wzeatUng with bales, boxes, and barrels. But there was 


told his story, and his entreaties for mercy were inter¬ 
rupted by a volley of oaths and threats that he should 
be sent back to slavciy by the first ship they met bound 
to America. He pleaded for i^rcy with all the earnest¬ 
ness of his last hope of freedcon, and then in all tho 

_JI_ At J _ ^2—. 1...A TJT..__ _» 


one man, coloured like half tiie rest, who carried a bag strength of his despair; but in vain. He was ordered 
closely by his side, not entered upon the ithip's invoice, to be pnt in irons, and to bo kept npon bread and 
It was filled with the fragments and saving from many water, until some vessel should heave in sight, by which 
Beauty meals. WiUi this he found his way into the lihe captain and crew might escape conviction of huma- 
foie-part of the ship, where ne espied a little spve which nity, by sending the fugitive back to Ids bondage. But 
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no anoh mil was descried, though sought la the 
distance with the telescom; and the slave hoped on in 
his fetters. He was on deck witii hia hands manacled 
together, when a green land loomed np from the sea, 
like a vision of a new worid. life and libertv came 
back to his despairing heart, with all the impulae 
of their strong yearnings, and he essayed to wring the 
iron from his limbs. Kow the towera and spires and 
the dim outlines of a distant city arose before his eyes, 
and the ship entered the waters of the Bhine t and that 
city was Rotterdam, and soon they were threading their 
way through a fleet of vessels of every flag. The 
moment h^ come, and liberty or death was to be the 
issue of the leap. The sailors wore busy in taking in 
the mils and letting go the anchor. ^ Now or never I— 
and the American Slave, "accoutred as be was," 
sprung from the deck into the river. His hands were 
(uosely ironed together, but he struggled manfully with 
the current for life and liberty. He was descried by 
the crew of a Dutch boat passing near, who rescued him 
just as he was sinking for the last time, and conducted 
him to til# ship to which they belonged. He cme 
before the captain, who rccogniKcd the jewels of aiCe- 
public, and saw that the poor man was an American 
nbive, and in bonds for the colour of liis skin. His iron 
bracelets were wrung,by strong hands from his, and he 
was conducted to the Rnglish consul; and, by the next 
steamer to England, in a few hours ho trod a soil on 
which no siare can breathe. ^ 

When I saw him, he was still wet with his leap into 
the Rhine. A reaction had come over him. The perils 
of the escape had been encountered. Nature had ex¬ 
hausted all her latent eaijfgfen in the struggle for liberty. 
The sustaining invigoration of fear and hope was gone, 
and he hung his hei^ and crouched towards the fire, as if 
there were nothing loft to usk for, but to die a freeman. 
Nor did he ask aloud for this, or for anything; hut sat 
quaking with the ague, and uttered not a complaint nor 
a murmur of pain, except when left alone for a moment 
in the room. Here was a fellow countryman appealing 
to the world, in the silent n^onstrance of his suffering, 
against a false imprisonment for colour in the American 
house of bondage. I ple§d guilty for my country, with 
a sense of shame I cannot describe. It was the first 
time, I believe, that I ever bud two ovoscoats at once, 
and thus was aide to comply literally with the gospel 
precept, and share them with a suffering follow being. 
And os this was the first time 1 ever enjoyed that 
Inxuiy, I put the. best o4 the twain upon him—a warm 
and thick one—and felt new comfort in the one I wore. 
The hat I had worn for two years fitted him well; and 
I left him with a feeling of gratitude that I could give 
even so poor a " freedom suit” to an American %lave 
in London. 

Loudon, FA. %d, 1847. • 


AN E.iRLY SPRING PICTURE. . 

Maboh in his wakening strength ! The west wii^, loud 
Rising in vigorous and sonorous play, * 

At once has hnrried from the heavens away 
Their slumberous guests of shadow anfl of cloud. 

The earth smiles greenly, as if glad and proud 
To feol the sunlight, frrintiy though it fall. 

Rut what a rich transparoncy o’er all I 
Sky, air, and rushing wat|p, are endowed 
With a surpassing brightness, clear and blue. 

Flushed are the far woods, and a violet hue 

Tinges the fiur horizon. 'Tis a day 

That breathes itavimurthrongh heart, soul, and frame; 

Caros, like the clouds, and pHns are chased away. 


BIGHTS IN SOUTH GERMANY. 


BT ABBIi PAVBTKB. 


Advetliteuumt. 


To Witxu^ Howitt. 

Dkab Fkibbd, —In sending you a 
ie# pen-and-ink pictures from my sketch-book, 1 wish 
to explain that the letters which make up the following 
short series, are what they profess to be—addressed to 
real friends, poets, painters, musicians, etc.—part of my 
journal, in short, for 1844, written on the spot; and not 
a line retouched, oietint heightened "for exhibition." 
.Besides suc)^ iAerest as this genaineness may give them 
to tarrftrs at home, they may not, possibly, be altogether 
without value to fireside thinkers, as Ulustrations of 
popdlar life and intelligence under the fiff-tamed 
paternal government of Aiwtrla. LitUe change, I 
iiolievo, has taken place in any object described during 
the two* years which have elapsed sinoo they were 
penned, * A. P. - 

• 

No. I.—37ie Terrors of Raiislon.—Tlut Danvhe. 


• • Lfnz, S^temier.* 

You will be a little angty, a little diverted, at being 
addressed in print a#" Mistress Despondency, tiie 
daughter of Much-Afraid,” foresliodowed by quaint John 
Kunyoiff Yet it were sin to deprive one* who eig'oys ! 
the pleasures of Fear, Cariosity, and Wonder, of due style i 
and tide. Ah 1 you would not be angty, if you knew how ' 
much youth of heart goes to making up the disposition 
which sometimes amuses, sometimes {^ievoe mo. Your 
timidity and susceptibility have, for a wonder, neither 
narrowed your mind, nor shut up your heart. Do not 
grieve or grumble at their only making you a bad ' 
traveller 1 • 

You wore, at all events, present to ily mind eveiy 
instant that I passed in ancient Itatlsbon; a city, the 
sights of which must become, I think, positively op- 
piessire to the spirits of thgse who are impressionable. 
Dresden I used to think a ghostly place in its fitded, 
conrtlike sort of way; but Batisbon is fifty-fold a better 
scqne for fears of the " first water.” It is a eruel-looklng 
town—gloomy without grandeur; the houses fitted up 
with appliances to stand a siege; the streets very 
narrow. Even Jhe huge Gog, or* Goliath, painted in 
rude freaso on aswall, who menaces you as yon enter 
the gate .across the bridge, helps a little; and the hand* 
bill on the wall, which announced a mexagerie.of fierce 
wild beasts to Ik) seen there, went for something. 
Our inn, the Golden Cross of Batisbon, (is not the very 
nagie sonorous and promising!) stands in theHefcfe 
Plntz, where stoBt Hans DoUinger worsted a Hnn 
called Craco: and a Giant to boot. Then thero is the 
Golden Cross: when you get to it 1 it has been am old 
castle, and ifi now one of the most immense anfi eurions ' 
houses 1 ever passed a night ib.: The ground floor story 
is vaulted like a crypt. My own room would have enter¬ 
tained some sixty persens with ease; had a quaint oriel j 
jutting out over the street; and ^ils of such a sur¬ 
passing thickness, that Dr. Strauss himself could not 
Wo forbidden the tradition of secret psesagesasproposta- 
rouB sad to be diseonraged ! Qoii% in quest of my 
I'ansa, after twisting and turning along half a street’s 
length (It seemed) of stairB and passages, I found his 
lonoty little dumer-table laid in the corner of a latm 
waste ball-room—one of a suite of three; and thebllwe 
little Nefkter, who seemed am’hsed at my interest in'this 
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Qneer, nunbling old place, said he would ■how.UB Bome- 
flitTig more. The tower—a real, proper, square .tower—a 
little at Tariance, it is trne^ with one’s notions of tables 
^h6ts and extra-posts—but, nerertheless, a veri table relic 
of antique times; and, for aught 1 know, as old as the 
Golden Tower in theVTaller Strasse, or theKomauTowcr in 
the corn-market. Waste, andample, and tenantleas, are its 
chambers; and the stair-ladders very iirail and tottering. 
In short, it is a tower “ according to the formsaftor 
a brief session, in which jrour foucy cmild easily conjure 
up a siege or a popular tumult—only to forget that you 
were not Uving in the days of bow and spear, when yon. 
issued out on the treacherous roof, and saw acroBs the 
amide and smiling plain ot the Danube; the Valhalla 
nmed by King Louts ol Bavaria—that modem Greek 
foUy, which loojp from this distance as new, us great, 
and aa tidy os t|e last or-molu inkstand from the Palais | 

^b^pleasantry must be liud by ere we a^proa£h that* 
most solemn of buildings—the Galhedtal. I sliall not 
soon formt the effect of this, apart from its arehilodlural 
peenlianties, with Whic(i 1 will not bore you. The 
church trf Ban Giovanni e Paolo at Venice, with its 
monuments of the Doges, is soleiuu; so dre ‘our own 
Tewkesbuiw Churchanu our own Winchester Cathciiral; | 
so is the Minster at Treves; but I think all are less so ‘ 
than the cloisters of Jiatisbon Cathedral. Bcott should 
haweseon them t -They are mildewy, bat not wiiolly dila¬ 
pidated ; lih-by large Gothic windows, filled with massy 
traceiy ofa riotous fancy, which forces itself on the nolius; 
uvd paved with taini« ot Church dignitaries, by thp fifty ; 
Abbots, Bishops, grand Priors; on every Btone a recum¬ 
bent figure traced, some of them with remarkably 
august and serene coimtcnances; and every stono worn 
away by the perpetual passing of feet, so as to have an 
idx of antiquity greater, probably, tlian the reality. 

1 remembered, while I Btood over these tombs, tbe 
opening of the Wisard's Uiuve, in “ The Lay of tltc Last 
JunstreL" Here is tbe place of places for such an 
awfol scene! An hour at nighttall, there, would be 
worth having to some of our friends. « 
h. But if my noon Bight at Batisbon would have im¬ 
pressed you, I think my twilight one would have done 
something mot.*. Wi& me, at least, it rleuched the 
improBsion of t^t proud old city, which 1 shall keep till 
my dying day. Every one has heard of the Jiath liuus, 
uid de dungeons beneath it, and their grisly contents; 
but I have been so often ensappointed of a sensation 
when 1 have been bidden to make sure of it, ^at 1 went 
to see them merely as one “ lion " the more, without hay¬ 
ing visited which there could be nu,ieaving ot Jtalisbon. 
The building itself is quaint and gloomy, desperately 
Wtered by onalaughhaud siege; but titt|^e of its antique 
fimn and garniturq renuuns. There are a few,guua old 
windows^ however; and an entraneq portal, overlooked 
by two fi^re^ intended to typiiy the inii>artiulity 
which the judge should talfol'intu the council chamber. 
One of these, i think, is in the act of hurling a heavy 
stone; and eeemed in that lessoning light ot day to 
threaisn justice in a marmer which waiula have chilfcd 
me, had 1 been the Victim. It was almost too lato 
and too dark to see anything; so we were hurried 
ov«r the imoms up-stairs with^most satisfoetoiy speed. 
Then we inquired for tbe prisons and iko J’oltsr katimter 
(torture chamber). And, as the author of the “ State 
Triala" hath it,— , 

• 

"Aflanewaslit; a tnp-door upward thrown; 

twaia with keys went down an'huadred iteps of stone.” 

tTe were Introdnced to these treasures of antique 
cruelly by dagnee;—first, shown into the first dun¬ 
geon : a hole, to enter which even a short man must 
sloop, neck to kneewhole the light of day co^d never 


penclmtc, the air being conveyed from the dark cellar 
above by a tunnel no wider than the throat of tbe 
hopper of a handjuill. Jt was lined, like the Poszi at 
Venice, with dry, brown pine-wood, so that the prisoner 
was secure from damp, and the reptile visitors, which 
havo sometimes (what a thought I) been a pleasure to 
the Captive! The door, at least six inches thick, wnn 
barred and braced with iron, and again crossed by a 
weighty beam of old oak. The most elastic spirit of 
hope could hardly have ever planned an escape tlicnce I 
But this was a {lalocc, and the hard wooden step which 
served for a pillow, a Unis / compared with the pleasures of 
the careers dura we were next shown—a vault, into wbi<di 
the prisoner was let down through a square aperture, 
strongly grated: no other outlet or exit. The cicerone 
to these chambers,'a little pale man, his faeo overgrown 
with hair, and with a Iqw, muttering, gravely-toned 
voice, lights a scrap of paper, and tosses it down to 
let you see the floor of this hideous place. And one 
knows, as Landor says, that “ human hearts hare beaten 
here!” Even this, however, was belter than the den 
from which the ocuireant of this dismal apatlment was 
di4i;gcd: for we had seen the dungeon of those aiuiut 
to lie tortured, and were now to ho shoin the voiy spot, 
and the very devices! At this point 1 gave up. It was 
too real: for the man Ie<l us into puothcr dismal collar, 
with ladders, and spikes, and roms, hanging from the 
roof—Biirii things as Callot would have thrown into the 
background of one of his designs—and began to handle 
these, and descriiie their several uses; and J {you will 
not laugh at my-weakness) lieal a retreat, and left the 
minute acquaintance with these strange implements of 
evil to my comi>anions. AaJ stood m the doorway of 
the anteroom, while the cxhibilioii went on, and saw 
the feeble play of light within and the shadowy forms of 
the three figures, and heard ihe multeriag bass-tones 
of the warder, (they miglit have been the exhortations 
of a priesk,) do you not think i too had a vision ]—The 
lattice remains behind which sale the judges ; the desk, 
at which their notes were made; the fokstond 1.... 

1 thiqk, if I were a citizen ^1 Uatisbon, I could no more 
endure the existence of such things within the pre- ' 
cincts of my town than the k}crcbant Abudah, in the 
Eastern tale, tlic haunted ch(»t in the comer of his i 
apartment j ij, * * * * • a 

By this time 1 am a little qualified to execute-'s ' 

commission, and to tell *' how I like the Dauulie" 
More, far more, than 1 expected. The guide-books 
promise one nothing from Ita^slion to this place; nor . 
could voyage be more disagreeably performed than 
ours; the steamer being well-nigh as dangerously pri- ‘ 
mitive as if it hod been built iillho daysof the Manjuis 
of Wofeestor, or Don Blasco de Garray: the fire fed witli ] 
wood. But the stream is noble to a degree fur which 1 was 
not prepared ;^d, even down to this poiut.displays a phy¬ 
siognomy of iu own, distinct, picturcMiuo, and welcome. 

It is<n6t shat in, like the Uiiinc, with grey rocks and 
yellow^reeu vineyards, a ca|llc tow'eriug on every 
Jioigh^eacb more eniicing tliau the last; but from 
the left bank sweep away hUl aliovc hilf, n»m which 
the riVer keeps at a respectful distaiieeystfll Eattcra- 
berg is passed : when Tyrulese-lookii^cottiiges begin to 
appear and sombre green pine-woods. Then, there are 
meadows and trees, which the Uhinc hath not; spots in 
which to-lie alon^i^fora whole summer day, watching the 
strung green water eddying past, and weaving pleasant 
fantasiss about cvety wom-grey rock which keeps its 
place in the stream:—wicked water creatures, bo sure, 
struck into that form by the spell of some sorcurer 1 
Had 1 been quite alone, or m a less subdued tone of 
spirits, I should have eqjoyed much to follow my 
original plan, and float down the river in one of the 
chAUA-Wse boats the people use. At Passau it was a 
'festival day when we arrived; and wo met these in 
every dlr^oa, crammed ” with so many head of 
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hnmaa bdnga,'* the very fiaeBt) 1 verily Mieve, that 
Kabare ever insniifabtared--en^ tall, slalwarb, bloom¬ 
ing men, in comfortable cloth appall of bine coata and 
magnificent Ueesian boota i—each‘women, of a treab- 
noaa of cheek, and honoat freedom of amile, well juati* 
lying the reputation of thia diatrict; and every &ce 
lookiag BO well content—ao beaming with eiyoyment,! 
You ahonld have Been a group 1 aaw the next morning on 
the Ian Bridge, which 1 moat deaciibe to you. 'I'bera 
had been a drawing of the Lottery; and while 
we were aitting on the bill alwve Haria llilti 
eiyoying a view, which beata lihienbreitatein and 
Cutelea, near Kouen, hollow, there came up Irom the 
town a flouriah of trumpeta, and a roll ot drama, aa 
every number which brought a prjsie waa proclaimed. 
C'oming down, we met a peaaaut woman ot the luweat 
felaaa, with auch a treaaure bb her anua I She had won 
a clock:—^none of your aober-going uaefulcreaturca, who 
tick and keep time, and think they have done enough; 
but a gay ptndjUe d la JPranfOMe, with tour black 
marble pulara, and a pediment; and for aught 1 know, 
a Troubaifcur, or a bappho w^ her lyre, Bit)|mg 
a-top. And there ahe atouu, the centre of a litUo crowd. 
An old frnit-wae, aa brown and wrinkled aa a walnut^ 
had left her applea, peara, and kudien, in the auadow ot 
the gatci, to get up and aympathize, at leaai; around 
Btood wondering cuildren on uptoe, regarding the prize. 

' ** Siusathey thought, must angels shiup." 

• 

Kay, two great Bavarian aoldiera, in their blue and white 
uiiilonna, and feroeiouaiy mouatached, piuat needs loiter 
too, to lift up their hugp^untletted hauda in admira¬ 
tion of thia treaaure. Juat then, 1 did not rememher 
tbe ruin that clock might bring ufion the house which 
waa to be it#abiding-piaee 1 the spirit ol gambling it 
might introduce acruaa the tbrcahold, W hy waa i to 
look flirtber forward than iheae kindly, mcary-natured 
people! 

Asfia.—P.Sr Stopped here by*bad weather. Tlic 
boat by which we should Jiave gone waa not aide to 
come up higher than MautbauBen. Yealcrday was a 
day, with a vengeance. • It rains bandaomely on these 
riven, 1 assure you I Ijcaving J'aaaau (the Coblenz of 
tbe lianube), the stem aceuery begimt: huge rucks, 
mantled with dark woods that hardly allow verge 
enough for a path, with here and there a castle or a 
ctuUei perched; or a white village niched into a rift, 
down the aides of which the aweeicat of green turf luia 
been laid; but very sparingly, ao aa not to deatruy the 
aoiitary air of the scenery. Unc might spend a auuuner 
oharmingly, 1 am auKi, at Untcr Miihl, with every 
luxury ot Katute, and every comfort ot life-^ lew 
Engliw notions nut wanted. But there is a drumming 
ud a fifing below, and 1 must go out audaee what Linz 
ia doing.* i,et me tint, however, water to*lliia a curiosity 
of Auauian Bngliah; of which 1 send you the ordinal, 
that yon may nut uucus%mo of manufacturing it^ 

• 

HOfBkTO THB ABCHDUKE CIIABLES* 

IX LINZ. , 

Below (ke shore, where Oif eteamboais 
are loading is silueted the new Jnn. On 
aceont of its pleasant situation, with the com- 
modious dt elegant arrangement in the most mo¬ 
dem style, lUetwisethe number of the different 
rooms for reeewing every sort of travellers 
shali be taken care by the waiters a good 
restoration, neatness and discretion of the fri- 
eeandj/ropre conduettf the people of service} 
and tiiat inU procure all satitfactunt aftffr 
the vrishes, of me stronger that he is aUways 
weilkome wi this establissement. 


THB BABLIEST BLOWBBB OB THB SEASOK, 

BT wiLLUX aiirmca, v. i>. a. • 

Ko. II.— Tub Swbet Yiolbt. 

Tubs lovely flower has been from the most ancimit 
times a &vourite of poets, and an object of pursoit to 
alt who can Wish simple and innocent pleasures, It 
omiucutly unites fdmpbcity, eligauce, and modeat grace, 
wkh a ttelicioua Iragrance. Homer places it in the 
garden of Calypao, and from his time downwards the 
alluaiona to it by the poets are far too numeroua lor ua 
to attempt either enumeiation or aeleetion. 

The aweet violet grows with ua on Imuks by the aides 
of fields and road« often by tbe bonters of streams, 
generally in dmaiderable quantities tSgeUicr; ijjs cha- 
lucterftuc mode of growth, by numera, contributing to 
extend it where* it boa once obtained a footing. ,lt 
reqiTircaa pure air, and can hardly be kept alive ..midst 
-the smoke 01 cities. Itoltcn^owera in the latter part 
of February, and March maybe coniddered aa its proper 
period at hSooming; bnt there ia a variety now common 
in gardens which flowers at nearly all seasons, ao that 
by a little management and protection in tbe wont 
weather, a never iMling supply may be obtained. There 
ia a very pretty white or cream coloured variety nearly 
i& cummoii in moat parts ot England aa tha purple one^ 
and quite ua fragrant. It ia ainctly the aame apeciea, 
diliurytg only in colour, butit qppeigMo beapermanwit 
variety continued by seed, not a mere individual pocn- 
liurity. i'alc blue, bloc, and red vaiiutiea are leas 
common, but occasionally occur. ^ 

Bulii the purple and white are also found double in 
gardens; and, as in thia flower the fragrance ariaea 
Irumabe llowor-ieavea or petala themaelves, there is on 
increased awectucss in the double varieties, that gives 
them a juat claim to attention, though the aingle might, 
perhaps, be thought more beautiiuL The most usual 
way lu wbioh a (lower becomes double, ia by the organa 
called stamens, which term the third circle, changing 
into petals the parts of the aecond circle; and tins gi 
generally accompanied by an indefinitp multiplication 
ul the pieces, whilst any peculiar development of any 
part of a eirelc, aa one pet^ of a violet or a nasturtiou 
running out into a spur, is loat in the double flower, 
lu some inatancea tne in&er circle, consisting of the 
aced-beaiq(g organs, called by bolaniata carpels, ia also 
ebanged into coloured flat pieces resemblii^ petals, as 
i& doulde anemouie^ where tbe two kinds of parts in 
tbe double flower can be well distingulsbed. Borne- 
times, os in t^n double cbeiTy,^e carpels appear as 
green legvea in j-be middle ot th^double flower; but 
most commouly, eg happens in tbe violet, the mner 
circle remmns uuc^nged, or is almost suppressed. 

The sweet violet, like some others of iis fiuuily, is 
liable to another change, the reverse of doublmg. ito 
later flowers are frequently altogether without petals, 
afid these are lielieved to be peculiarly fertiie, the nutrL 
mont being all couceutraled in the parts whliBh remain. 
There is, likewise, a variety in wldeh the number of 
spurs is inereased. • • 

The violet has Ml the fomacirclea of parts, and none 
multiplied so as to exceed the characteristic number of • 
the class to which itabelongs, which is five; the inner 
efrele has, indeed, on^ three parti. In the exterior, or 
calyx Mrele, we may easily notice that three of tbe 
pieces stand a Uttl^outside the other two. To ibyge 
t^ee principal sepals (to nuke nse of the v^ crave- - 
nient botouioal name of the parts of tbe exterior efrele, 
which, OB a whole, is called the calyx, or cup) the thm 
carpels ooneapond; and we must consider the two other 
pieces of the complete circle ee being suppreseed from 
their iiilerior position, endVie pressure ot the extern^ 
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oItcIm, which caoses the three cupels to unite by their 
cdf(ea into one sced-vesBel. 

The sepals are distinct, and but slightly irregular in 
position and magnitude, resembling small, narrow 
leaves, and having each of them a leafy appendage at 
the bottom, which is charscteriatic of the family. The 
live petals stand all distinct; the one which, from the 
position of the flower, is the lowest, receiving the 
greatest share of nutriment, and being ip consequence 
marked with more colour on the nerves, and lengthened 
out into a hollow spur behind. The stamens are broad 
below; the anther cases open inwards, and they hre 
crested at the top. The same irregularity which causes 
the lower petal to enlarge into a spur, causes each of 
’ the two stamen's nearest to it to send down little spurs, 
which enter tlp^t formed by the petal. Those are 
cuiiouB, and am perhaps generally overlooked. The 
irregoiuity in the violet tribe is slight, chiefly affecting 
tho circle of petals, and by no means extending* to all 
the species. *' , 

'Where several carpels unite to form one seed-vessel, 
it is mnch the most common for each one to be folded 
on itself, like a pea-pod, which is one carpel; and for 
the whole number fe cling together by theif'bfoad sur- 
Ihces, BO that all the* seeds, which are always on the 
edras of the carpels, are brought toother in the axis; 
and tho whole sccd-vessol, when curhorisontally, shows 
as many distinct cells as there arc carpels, each havii^g 
its own seCSs. The cupels of the violet only join by 
their edges, so that the whole seed-vessel is but one cell, 
uld tho seeds aTe> notrfound in the axis, but, so to 
speak, in the walls of the seed-vessel on three lines, 
where the carpels unite. The uffion of the carpels is so 
complete, that when .the seed-vessel dries, and must 
open, the split is down the middle of cach'carpcl, 
instep of on the lines T>f junction; and thus, when the 
ripe capsule has opened into three pieces, called halves, 
we see the seeds in a line down the middle of each, 
instead of on the two edges of each, according to their 
natural position. On carefullpr opening the little seed, 
we And a straight embryo in the a.dB of a fleshy 
albumen. 

« Every one is acquainted with the hcut-sliapcd leaves 
of the violet, n&rly free £rom_ hairs, with their margins 
cut in the manner that botanists call ei'eitafe (the por¬ 
tions of the edge being rounded); standing on long 
footstalks, and with small, sharp membmuons addi¬ 
tional leaves, of the kind culed stipules, at their base. 
The sweet violet is distinguished by notf-having a 
branched leafy stem, and by producing runners tbpt 
form new plants, like the strawbeiry. 

The received liotanical name of the sweet violet is 
Viola odorata (scented violet). Besidsa.tbc heartsease, 
or pansy, which bar plainly the characters ofi- a violet, 
and belcmgs to tho genus, time are (-everal wild British 
species, and thme or four very desimble cultivated ones; 
not to refer to the many liwe known in this country, 
the whole genus in 1824 having above 100 species, pub¬ 
lished in De Candolle’s great work; but none of th^ 
can rival tho sweet violet 'Who hss not delightful 
recollcutions of violet-hunting excursions in opening 
spring—sweet memories of foagrant lianks rewarding 
adventurous search—and of trSasures of perfomed love¬ 
liness conveyed to dear ones at home, who could not 
partake in the chase! We hardly know whether tho 
white or the purple variety is most to be admired. As 
they modestly peep‘foorn lieneatb the shelter of their 
oluileNd leaves, their sweet breath first betraying them 
passer-by, both are irresistiUe in their charms. In 
mir gwOmu we ddight in the double varieties, and of 
bte ftm we have added to them the over-blooming 
sort already referreil to, by means of whiqh the metro¬ 
polis Is Sapplied witit sweet bouquets at every season. 

We need luwdly say that the njune Violet is a dimi- “ 
nutive farm from tho Latin Vi<da, which originally 


belonged to the species of which we are roeaking, and 
is extended os the botanical name for the family, of 
which it is the most interesting member. Some have 
derived viola from the Latin name for a way—via,‘ as 
if it meant "way-side flower;” but it is ma^es% the 
Latin form of tho Greek name ion, which is supposed 
to express the dark purple of the flower. Many wordb, 
transferred from Greek to Latin, which in their origdnal 
language begin with a vowel, commence in Latin with 
the semi-consonant v; and in giving the name its 
feminine termination, which piea^ the Latins instead 
of the Greek neuter, the liquid I was r^uired to keep 
two vowels asunder. These are familiar and natnrru 
changes, and the best etymologists are agreed that the 
derivation admits of no doubt. 

Tho violets are exogenous plants, with the parts of 
the three outer circles, a cdtnidcte single series in each, 
all distinct; disposed to irregnlarity, chiefly in the 
petals; the stamens all perfect, with their anthers 
crested, turned inwards; carpels throf coherent; seeds 
with albumen. This character belongs to the order 
viol-tcere, but will dirtinguish the genus alSb from all 
with which our Tcadcin arc likely to qpmpare it. We 
have already pointed out tho marks by' which this par¬ 
ticular species, Viola odorata, is known ; and the 
smell would remove all douhti, if ether marks were not 
clearly understood. 


Hiterari) .ICfoti'cts. 

Views a-Fuot, or Europe seen teilh Knapsack and Staff. 

By J. Baxabu Tayluk. London: Wi/cy and Put¬ 
nam. 

Tub pride of tho Americans, says N. P. Willis in his 
preface to these volumes, is in her self-made men. Hero 
tbemits a young man for hqr to lie proud of. 

While yet a boy, and an apprentice to a printer, 
Bayard Taylor conceived tiie i^lea of nuking a pilgrim¬ 
age through Europe, supporting himself the wule, like 
Uolthaus, the German tailor and traveller, bythelabour 
of his bauds. It was his youthful dream; 'but l^forc 
this dream could I>c made a reality, sundry not trivial 
diflicultics had to be overcome. The term of his 
apprenticeship was uucxpired ^ the remainder of his 
time, therefore,' and the most valuable part of it, bad to 
lie purebased from his master, and money had to be 
raised for Ike commencement, at least, of his journey. 
Ho ht&l no wealthy connexions to help him, either by 
gift or loan. But he had the power to help Umselit 
and that wassbost. He pnblish^ a volume of poems, 
and it having better luck than such volumes geneially, 
enablbifhim to purchase the remainder of his apprentice¬ 
ship. ,This was a good begipning; and, afoer some 
little difiiculty, having entered into an.arrangemcnt 
with t^wo newspapers to fumisb letters of his-travel, for 
which he received part luymcnt in admnee, he was 
ready to set out. 

With'about five-and-lwenty pounds in his pocket, and 
ninctceu years of vouth in bis frame, be commenced bis 
pilgrimage of two years. It was a bold sebeme; but 
these two sound-hearted, intelligent volumes prove that 
he had not miscalculated his powers in anyway. He 
was courageous, temperate, hardy; full of intelligence 
and acuteness of mind, and^at the same time, as we 
have keen informed by those who knew him, remark¬ 
ably agreeable in person and manners. 

Such was the young American, who, literally with 
knapsack and stam, like a regular German Handwerks 
Bursch, at an age when many a youth of wealtii and 
rank, both in our country and his own, is sowing wild 
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: Qie Bible. And to enable himself to ondantand it 

! ihoroufflily, and not to take it at eecond-hand, he stadiod 
\,Hsbrw and Oieek, and thus read the Seripturcs in their 
original tongues. Joseph Barker, by Ms plain, sound, 
honest intelleot, and unaffected but genuino eloquence, 
soon prodooed very extensive effbcU. He brought many 
thousands to think and act with him. lu YorksMre, 
especially, and the Staffordshire Potteries, ho drew groat 
numbeiB to his way of thinking. Of course the more 
he endeavoured to depend on the doctrines of the Hew 
Testament alone, the more he was denounced as a heretic; 
to it is one of the singularities of the day, that thou'gh 
we iiuist on every one believing eeerytiiing in the 
riiMptures, we are violently offended if they attempt to 
pre^ everything they find in it. But those things did 
toot move Josepla Barker. He was too much of a long- 
'headed Torkshifcmaa to expect totiscapp what neither 
Christmor his disciples ever could escape—v^rpijig and 
persecution—so he went on his way, teaching and practis¬ 
ing common sense and love to everybody. In London, 
alnut two years ago, such was the feeling excited by his 
talent and his capacity fomisefulness, that a subscription 
was raised, and a steam-press—the great object of his am¬ 
bition—presented to him. *' ‘ 

That press is now working away at Wortley, near 
Leed^ and with what object? To produce a Library for 
the Peopie, of Three Hundred Yofumes of the most 
valuable works of our standard autliors in gcnergl 
literature,_Jlhilo8ophy, religion, natural history, and 
science. These volumes are to cost to the purchaser— 
w&t? nine shil&a^? ‘No, about nim-pence apir.ee. 
Amongst them he proposes to have an improved version 
of the Bible with notes; a Dietfbnary of the Bible; a 
Oommon-piace Book of the Bible, to enable people to 
see at once all that the Scriptures say on any paHicular 
subject; an Englishman’s Greek Concordance of the 
Hew Testament, to enable every one to judge foh him¬ 
self as to the meaning of the Greek Testament, and to 
teri the eriticisms of preachers and theological writers; 
an English Ooneordance of the Bible; Lives of William 
Penn, John Weelcy, Dr. Channing, Euthor, Fcnelon, 
Massillon, Sanrin, Jeremy Taylor, Roliert Bobinson, etc., 
toll their works, or selections from tbcin. The works of 
Bamohnn Boy,Vf William Law, iioiicrt nail, of Tillot- 
son, Barrow, and the best writers of the English Church; 
sriectlons from the works of Maieiiraucbe, Ijockc, Bacon, 
Kewton,Priey, John Holes; of Eaton, John Howe, Owen 
Feltham, William Dell; of Belsliam, Carpenter, etc. 
Histories of the Ohuroli, of the 1tcrormatiott,f if Quaker¬ 
ism; a volume on Political Economy; a volume qn 
Domestle Economy; two or three volumes of anecdotes 
ilTnstrating various branches of Christian troth; a 
volume on Health arid Disease, and tho Hanitary Im¬ 
provement of the Psople ; Hatural Hictory: Advice on 
Ponnit of Knowled'iie, on the iFormation of Cluv- 
neter, on tfariiage, on Parental Duties, and on Trade, 
etc. etc. 

It will be seen that Joseph Barker is no bigot. He 
cares not ont of what Churches or sects his writers are 
Mlect^, so that they are good and bBiiost men. The 
nrojeot to any man singinbanded is stupendous; 
but when we contemplate it os the project of a man 

S i»Mnally*a woiking man, and‘'still, tboagh'’preacbing 
^^riinty every week, dis^ining to make a penny by 
it depending on Ms printing-press to his 
one of the wonderscof the sge. 
true filing of a man who W; had to ex 
punuit of knowledge under difficulties, 
Bf at once thinks how he can level these 
others, and he determines to make know- 
wanto. only to live simply, not to 

be prefers to amass knoprledi^ to his 

raiiiton ha hvety quarter of the kingdom. The 
m OtIto'toF toto fo imporitoat, so immensely 
a KWl; 'hbtot it deserves tiic wangesl sup 


port from all claseee. Every man who dsriree the 
general education and elevation of tire people shonld 
support it, and must^ if he be consistent, support it. 
Every woi^ing-maa, that dosires to elevate himself, 
and place within the reach of Ms family a library of 
general knowledge and the truest entertainment, should 
support it. Every Mechanics’ Institution, Working- 
man’s Book Association, and Co-opentiive League, should 
support this gigantic project of a working man for the 
working-men. Every man who can estimate a great 
and generous feeling,—who wonld honour. Mid animate 
a man who has devoted his life, tidents, acqniremcnts 
and energies to second the great efibrts of the age for 
progress, and to supply that cheap literature wMch 
must ere long be supplied to the miliioi 4 should sub¬ 
scribe to Thk Baruh LiBRAnv, which, for nine-pence 
per volume, would eventuAIy furnish a library of three 
hundred volumes for eleven or twelve pounds. 

It is proposed to issue a volume moulhly, and in a 
while, if practicable, weekly. The Qrst volnme, now 
in our hands, is a well printed, neat book, bound in 
c1olh> containing very interesting memoirs* and docu¬ 
ments relating to American Slavery. (.Success to the 
Bchcuie. 

P&ml SMemenU ami their EvUi’, ete. By Jubxfk B. 

Atkimsuh. London; Charles Gilpin, pp. 84. 

In this little volume, the evils of our ti;jinHportation 
system are well er;posed. Captain Maconouhic’s system 
is examined, and ite defects and advantages duly weighed. 
Tito whole of the penal settlement plan being on strong 
data condemned 1>y the autligr, our prison discipline is 
then reviewed, and treated ad one grand resource for 
that punishment of criminals which tends at once to 
promote the security of society, and the restitution of 
the culprit to moral health, and to society. The 
different (tystems of prison discipline practised both in 
this country and in the United Stales, from the bar- 
Iiarous and bruta1iy.ing usage of Sing^ Sing to the 
solitary system of Pentonville, are, in our opinion, most 
ably and impartially discusked ; and the result is, that, 
with all our improvement, we liave yvl mueii farther to 
go. The practice of solitary cofifinement at Pentonville 
has been fuuud^ reform the prisoner while he continues 
there, and in that stale; but it will not bear the tost of 
a return to society. Those who have been sent there 
and to our penal settlements hsve rapidly relapsed, 
even before thiy have reached the place of destination. 
The whole is fully accounted tor. by the nervous and 
unnatural state into which solitude throws a criminal; 
and it is fully proved, that the £* 60100^110 plan' is good 
as a Utginuiug, but is only a beginning. We must now 
proceed, taught by experience, to accustom the reformed 
culprit gradually to society and its influences, if wo 
mean him gradually and firmly to acquire tig) habit of 
fortitude, of resistance to temptation, and of a living 
feeling witMn himself of the pleasantness and advon- 
tagoB bf virtue. It is a litlll work which every one 
interested in tliis great question will do 1 x 04 to read, 
and read attentively. 

New aari chsap edition of JlundeVe Oratorio of the 

Messiah, and Haydn's Oratorio of tAe Creation. 

London; J. Alfred Hovello. 

Tusse publications deserve every encouragement, as 
they enable the public to obtain, in a very cheap and 
handsome form, ^ose groat woika of the great musical 
maslors. To obtain IlMiderspratorio of the Messiali, 
with a separate accompaniment for the organ or piano¬ 
forte, for six sMUing^ and H^dn’s Creation for four 
and sixpence, is no trifling advantage. Good music can 
never be brought too much within the reach of Ihe 
'people; and the naide of Kovello on ite title-page is a 
Bumrient goaiantee to ita correctness. 
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In tJiU depb/ftment of our Jourtud me mean not only to «teto candidly our man emmeat optmon on any maUer 
of importaner; but altall endeavour, at far aa in ua liea, to form^ and yuiM pumvc omnvtn, m eeery ammV 
iournalial elundd do; and with etiual ainocrity we solicit the opinions <f others all classes—os th^ or 
poor, be they masters or men, be they men or women. We wort roB all, and we destre to wort wish ou.—Jsub. 


JfoUe Setdimenlt on the Inf Mute <f Women, from the Intro- I 
ditetory,1d(trese to tkfEdmhnrjh Mechanics'Institution. By JoHM 

('i>wi£, Worimy SUeersmith _^'I'liia iBstjtation will offer liwi- I 

litiee for the iiietmotion of nor female fi^de and aiatera aa whU 
OH of oorbietliren )Mnd it ie the imperative and bcmiulen duty 
of every member of tliia Iiutitntion to encourage the viaita of 
femalea. Womaii’a miaaiun and iu<iaen(»cunatitutc a aubUtet of 
the most imperative and Oitnl intrreat. Her position and reliv- 
liiiua are the moat important and ntlraetive in life. The mind 
of the young generation ia moulded by her plaatic hand ; elm ia 
the annree tuid adirectreaa of the elemental atulwnnen, poeta, 
pliiiosuphera, philanthropista, and prodiicera uf futurity; and it 
liaa become an axiom tbut there ani few ereat men who do not 
eiUier owe their iiilidliTtuul or moral exiwUence to tlieir motliera. 
It ia on the knee and at the figiaide that we imbibe the bias of 
afterlife. It ia from tlivlieaflb that we bear awaytlie amnigeat 
and moat Inatiug of our early iinpteaaiuiis. Tile aung of " The 
bluwcra o’ tiui b]preat” cornea ever stealing over onr spit Ita like a 
melialy of the paal., Umt again uwakeua a niother’a voiee, and 
reealla the houaehuld aceaea that time liaa“ wedr away.” The 
little tales of those who wandered lioiiaelesa on the fliuuntaiiia, 
and fearluaaly worshipped God in defiance of earthly power, or 
who atenily ibil at lliiUion Green, ngoiiAiig aa they fell, cling 
round onr himrf a, and hiive beiange a part of ouraelvea, siiiid we 
beard them rehejiraed at our Inmaeliuld lieurtli. 

The cultivation of the acntimeiita, then, and of the aocial 
virinoa, ia aulely depeiideift u|Xn woman. 1 do not apeak of her 
aa the companion aud another of man, no muchaa I do of her na 
the mother of man. In the funner capacity ahe ia weak and 
st.aitle, clinging to man for protection, and seeking shelter in his 
heart and heiieath h is arm. Ignorant brutal man has taken advan- 
tage of this weakness, tiiid has in.ade her a slave to the perpetua¬ 
tion of Ilia own ignorant brakdily. But viewed as the mother 
of inittt, how her position alters! She ia then fhe sonrec of all 
human power and dignity. If ahe ia weak, one who will yet be 
strong is nurtured on her la(K If she is preseribiid to the poa- 
suBsion of unhle sentiments and a sphere of household Atioo, 
she can yettmnsfuae her sentiments into one who will bear them 
abroad to tlie world. What is the man of nctioi^but the dele¬ 
gate of thoughtful woman P Where ia barbarity jpiost inveterate 
luul debasing but where woman ia moat debuaed P I trettible 
when I oonteiuplate the position into which society has been 
wrested through tlio illngitii>ite assnmptiuns of man m the 
repreaeutative ofalirute force. Uc has denuded woman of her 
reaponsihilitjOua an agent of progress, and haa destroyed her 
moral grandeur, IPith her liberty and eijuali^. Sent to w a 
eonipunion and guide, she has bran made a toy and nonentity, 
.Made with a mind e.i|ual to man’s in every respect, j^rhaps 
superior in the gentler attributes, she has been liitherto treated 
os if the doctrine of the Mussulman were Wue. Young men 
seldom attempt to engage in serious or instructive oonverantion 
in proiniscnous asseuililes; they seem to hare atuAed iuaiie 
twaddle and frivolous disgncting repartee, that they might insult 
the intellect and perpetuate tile subjugation of woman. 

Shall tins eontinoe to mink and chide onr social polity P 
Shall the companion, the instnietress, and the motlier of mao, 
bn still oonfinod to her present oondition of ignpraueaP ttie in 
the power of man to raise and exult her. She is the half of the 
hnmai economy, equal in all things, savo strength, to the male 
half; and if she is degreed, man is her tyrant. 

I ujud hardly reiterate, that mth wen rests the eanse of 


women. They an idlm’a eompanhwa ia the concerb-nwm to 
hear Iweet sounds disoouraed; they ate solicited totoin with 
W in the comparative frivolito qf the ball; et the theetra or 
arena they an at liie side; they aceompany him to all the aight- 
aceinga wliicfe allure the idle or excite the pddy-^t they aw 
seldom or never to be found in the lectnw-room. Why is this; 
Is it not the fault of men P They are the arbiten .for wmnaa P 
alie has seidum any othpr power save that of n^ation. If Bwn 
can prevail uixm her to seek the acene when her feet alona am ■ 
to,be educated, can he not inspire her with nobler m^vea, and 
induce her to him conipany to the place whelk thenoUett 
fucnlties are eultivuted P W bere then ia a will them ia a way ; 
jwd if man would only lead woma# moie*into thf devatiMff 
atmosphere of moral and intelleotual onltun than into tha 
asaemhlies of his pastimes Bnd frivolities, society would he the 
gainer, and he individually would not he the loser. 

Is it vippoaed that women an leas dhpalik than men, or kaa 
attached to intellcetnal pnrauitsP » himd^ piotf^ 
agamst^ucli a supposition he heard from the Miss mgewettlu, 
Mary Ilowitts, Mrs. Nortons, Harriet Martineana, lira. Hemana, 
Mrs. Joliiistones, and lydia Childs, of tliia age. Thqr had a 
Mary Wolsteiioroft to preach their rights, and an Eliaabeth M 
to cmimira them as of tlie true nee of heroines; but an idea 
haa hitherto been their tyrant, and that idea has been nurtanA 
and supported by man. , _ , j 

It has often b«m aaaerted that the women of out tdaai “ ha^ 
HO use" (I uae the hackneyed phrase) for any yf the alementa of 
(diicatioii, aave reading; and I know that many of the anti¬ 
quated preachers of this almi^ obsolete Idaaphemy stul_ mumble 
it in their coteries. And is it not a rag of such a false idea that 
still denies her tlie position that tpan haa educationally Baaumea P 
la it not a shred of such a prejudice that perratuatea u aver, 
aion to the bite stocking, yet tolerates the mwo pedantP la It 
nota lingering itilet the dominion which phyaicu man aanunss 
over woman, hia slave, t«tbe material retardation of-that pn^ 
greas which must elevate her into the true companion and 
equal of inteUecliml ^ P 1 fear tliatit is; and eonaeqnently, 
for the saknuf the* Ming generWian, and for woman’s eapenial 
sake, I hail with joj th^forination of Mocnanioa’ Inatitutiona. 


Co-operative Xwym*—The second Soir» of*t|»Iiewiie wm 
held on the evening of Mooday, March 1st, in the hau of tw 
League, King’s Anna, Snow-hiU. It was oxtremelff 
attended, and besides singing, and the display of diiaohf^ vteWs, 
tliere were various ahffi and energetic apeeches deUvered w uWSP 
views, wliich we trust are not hkidy to be diaaolvii^ ow AwMlgti; 
the speakers were, the Qiairman, William Howit^ mr.G>ood.wya 
Barmhy, Mr. tSlanpy, Dr. Bttoker, and the Bw. J. da Bjsrnes, 
from BopUr, Mr. Ainger, Mr. W. Cowior, Mr. Y«m>, the Seae. 
bay of the Wliittington Club, and Mj. Lane. 'Uho apeodi at 
Mr. Cooper was particularly able, and abonaded with spbited 
reoitatiuus of very ftne paasiges from the ^poraatoiy of Bidcito, 
aud the poems of Buliert Niotd. Mr. Bayners address was m 
warmly responded to. The tieit iiMxit, and a vere gmwiw 
interest in to priaitoles of eo-operatlon, were maniftstei ^ 
was innounoed that William Howitt hadheen.eletdod, add had 
accepted to olB« irf President of to 3wiety._ _A note w J 

receiv^from Lady Byroa.rogretting that iniUaiH^ionprwwto 

liet bung present hut intimating tot tnends of Ite i* .- j 

present, wno would bring h« inWligence ** propeaoia|fc 
Altogether jt was an interesting add.oBcotuagingnooasipB. ’ 
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.W' COMING SPRING. * 

'- 

' ' 

BT MAM HOWITT. 

Ib all the jrean which have been, 

The anting hath gteeneil the bongh- 
Tb« glaoaome, hopeful apring-tiine :— 
Seep heart 1 it uomoa oven new. 

' winter time departeth; 

The «trly flowers expand; 
l^e ’blacknird and the lurlle-dore 
At^ beard throughout the land. 

'The eahnesB of the wintep, 

, IVhifih gloomed our hearts, i»gune ; 
A thou^'and signs betoken '■ 

That epriug-timu comes anon! 

'Tie 8 pring-time,Jn our bosoms; 

, All strife aside we cast; 

■ Tint storms were ior tiiu wiiitur-dujt«, < 

But they ttte gone and irnst. 

■ Before ns lies the spriog-tniie— 

'• Thank God ! the time of mirth— 

Waoa birds are singing in the tives, 
And flowers gem all the earth; 

a ihousanfi bu^'hands’ iipfum 
bonntootis, frumul mould, 
theieart of every poet feels * 

' MoroiiftTe tban it can bold. 

In all the Tears which have been. 

The apn^-time greened the hongh- 
, , 4 , The gentle, gjacions spring-time !— 

iC ■ • Rtaoioe! —it comes oven now! 

'wf 
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iio, IL—‘Tm Isauav S»in SiaaEB. 

“ ' ---• 1irii«:.lnagehut&ehlld;" 

4 blithesame, is lAw only wild; 
fhw-Ji^epa oli forehead ia eare^ 
r'vbiee ^vtoneof despiir. 

Itbtog U a fltr diatant aceue, 
efih^ gay tamhouHne; i 
BM and TOW-- 

o*U for It tibw I 



! whosebilthe May-time, 
Bound to the weary one, &r 


th known. 


_ I wanders on singing—a tear in her eye 
a:«loading it o'er, till she secs.hot tlic sky ; 

' 'jitde ,she heeds;—^for the tune of her lay 
l^lyta sunshine hath home her away. 

/anihe. waters that melt bn the shore I 
. ^ temoo with vines covered o’er; 

"^^^■Aml^aiarta.frpm the scene that before her ia apresd, 
.^'ai^jat AMwige city for morsel ot bread I 
#^e 1 w^ jmnielrea A>^i,ail friendless and lone, 
im kind w.gte weiuty one t&r from her own! 



TGK CO-OPEQATITE BAND. 

BT BILVEEPBU. 

(CouduJed/ro^ p. li6.J 

Tax orop (d hay from the wild maith ,limd Vbb but 
of a coarse qtuHtji, ihd havlbg ^tlil-clwiMt||^»a^k and 
forming implemehliii before mehtt(ati|»MPil# Md now 
a hard struggle to car^ through tlB. m'Sbn 'urvest 
was got In and ready for 

they were obliged to inenl^ c^l^iltm th the 
town.ibr proVlaionei but fonas tiiiW fl^buHy & 
obtaining credit, bewtfae tiiiSk iflidjps, h ghiimntM, 
were seen on the plabi ' .' , 

AuKuet eame, and a golden hhrvXilkiiiawd HhOfe, a 
year Won,'iflcsolation ai^ bdn Mlhi not 

l)ecnHi>e either was the iiewssitetea reehU W ik# of 
nature, but because the eondltiohs that.. bVwb .ihree 
and frnliihiness had not been brplwhi'tp bekt, Iilebig 
spoke a great truth when he aaifl, “ CutUiriGOli Ul the* 
economy of force;* tor doubtihfe kt I . do |iw hoUtic- 
oerKtomio doctrine of limits to the fertility of inC loll, 

I think these limits are solely these Ctilghimneej that 
the more thhi la dlsplpated—the more thki aidentiiic 
ami rhcmicat intestigalion ia folloirea ttp^ho more 
will tbo inexhaiuiivencBS of nattin be diaoOVkted to be 
a primal and governing law, of llm moat beautiful and 
universal kind. . , 

The goldh'n harvest, os T have Mid, traved- over the 
few' com sown aens. B’hen it wkC cut, and stood in j 
sheaves, a Sunday came—a giorioua dky— and the co- ^ 
operatists, in happy groups of twoa shd thUeea, and 
carr.ving their dinners, wefit forth ft«m tire smoky 
town to Damn Moor. This was thdr first feative 
assembly, *bumiilc ns it was; and though Ue past 
winter’s extreme poverty and endurance were ttaoeable 
atlli in their liaggard faces; and theif mciut and 
patched clothing showed what earnest akcHBce had 
been made by every man and woman, of a pound per 
hea^ to raise a general fund; -stilt thd influence that | 
made their hearta so light On this bright holidl^, could 
not be all attributable to mere rest atone I No; every 
man knew, and every woman had leMnti inat the 
laltonr given ^ each one pound was not to aihk ks hcre- 
f otore into the eternal and devourihg ibkW of monopo¬ 
lising cnpiial; hot assuming a-veritable and tangible 
ahi^ie on this small slip of land, on the kciea that | 
would he added, in the manufactories that might pos- i 
aliiiy be raised, in the workshop* to he opened—would | 
come bock tenfold to tlie giver, and yet tCkVe tiie germ 
of distributive wealth, asonndiand.nnaliflBkble'Ckpital, '■ 
to ex^nd and multiply itself. After itte|iWUlg their 
little terril;oty.^tb almost childlike Ihteiest, eadh i<ariy 
spread thrir dinner amidst the gidden eheavea; and 
whilst eatiiig^tbeir humble meal mtii ItOqil mkyment, 
they talked over theif small oflaitb with fife gmvliy of 
senators. Towards oveniug, JasOn nihercd the Wid 
togetSier, and aat in the mitist. Tn^ ireiO how two 
hpndted strong, he said; not faetoiy opuntiitOk alone, 
Imt embracing other tradea—three brietihmrs, one 
blacksmith, four carpefater8,fiv6 tallOn.'ihd wteo ahoe- 
mskenf. They were now, to a certain extent, a aelf- 
prodiiciug body. They had the raw material^ and the ' 
demand and siixiply of the most ncceasary articles were ! 
in tlioir own banda Tho sulsicrihcd fund now averaged 
1721. Itbi. 2<f., the weekly contingent tond, 561. lUa. 4d., | 
clear of all expenses and the outlay made in the harvest i 
and summer tillage of the laiid. Out of this fund of 
2221. I.'mi. Od. he now proposed the iinmediate rental of 
ono hundred acre* more of the land around, the acqui¬ 
sition of further implement* of husbandry, such as 
cjtfts for liringing the waste sewerage from the town, 
another pTou^i of the best construction, and farther 
agricultural assistance from the peasantry of the neigh- 
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bouring district. " Kone of von hwro been bred to the 
plough or the sp^de,” wlTiBed Jason; "it is better to 
leave the more sdeatiflo agricnltntal operations in 
efficient hands, till from the power arising from the 
possession of capital, we shall bo able to train each man 
in our co-operative scheme of varied labour. That is to 
say, that each man, beside tho particular duties of his 
trade or profession, shall devote some portion of every 
day U the tillage of the land. And now,” he continued, 
“look around you, and see what the meanest and 
poorest co-operative power has done for this barren 
soil; but more especiMly let me point out to yon, that 
tho mind which dfiects this power, as far as we here see 
the results around, was the one you to a man scouted— 
the one you forced out from amoiggst yon. It is the 
mind of the criminal you cursed, the criminal you 
sought to punish instead ofWeform; and this is he ^t 
coming amongst you has sought hutubly to redeem such 
sins as may be his, by toiling thus nobly and unasked 
fur your bonefit. He had felt how man is cursed when 
separated from his fellow man; and this, therefore, 
makes m^think, my friends, thug co-operation i8«not 
merely a matoriai, but also a spiritual power.” 

In this way aid he who had sold his cberishod copy 
of the Frineipia taik to tho Co-oporativo B.uid till the 
evening began to faU. 

Hufore this time next year, a hundred acres more of 
laud was under rental, a largo portion of the waste 
sewered of«(,ho town carted upon it, and active pre¬ 
parations commenced for its tillage. fl?he noighbonring 
peasantry eagerly Hooked to the work ; and the lilaek- 
siniths, carpenters, and bricklayers, were found of great 
■use in mending and making implements of husbandry, 
and raising the necessary outliuildingn, such as a 
granary, stabling, ahd dairy, for three cows and some 
sheep now aSdoit to the farm stock. In the town a 
room or two was hired, and ilic tailors and shoemakers 
set busily to work. Tlius, when an operaftve or his 
family wanted shoes or clothing, he wrote his wants in 
a book kept ft* that purpose by N6bie, commenced his 
weekly payment into theagu.sraiitcc or want *Vund, 
recoivod bUeoat or shoes ; and whilst these were of the 
liest quality, as rcgardi^ material and workmanship, 
they were procured at less cost than ordinarily purchased 
goods. The workmen obtained good anfl steady wagps, 
and after all expenses, ft ve-and-twenty per cent, was 
added to the permanent fund, or money stock, and all 
this because no capitalist reaped the profits, or set his 
price upon the market ;rinit profit, ortho pure and true 
principle of distributive wealth, was capital for aU, and 
not a mere accumulative power in the hands of one. 

As winter came on again, and from the sleadigess of 
the labour market, the principal mills of the town were 
likely to keep on a full number of hands, and thus 
secure to the weekipr contingent fund regular' contribu¬ 
tion, aom^aix or eight young men, thc'most ifejoted 
and ardent of Jason’s disciples, quitted their respective 
mills for the purpose of preparing themselves l^study 
and pncticegfor developing the higher principles of 
co-oporotidn, and by this means to iufnso a sp^t'of 
unity and proffiwgs into the less educated masses. The 
error of mesr associative compacts up to tho present 
time seems to have been this: that the mere gMhering 
together of a body of men, irrespreyve of condition, 
ti'dlniug, or mural habits, and oalling it social unity, 
has been mistaken for a true, though slow development, 
which, beginning as it were in one mind, widens its 
circlei and advances and hnmonirxts, as imitation and 
education exert their trug iiifluenee. in houn spared 
from their own selfeducalion, such children of the 
operatives as were free from the mills, wore taught by 
these young men: and it was soon found that the more 
fatueni and mothers became humanized' by association 
with the mere educated of the co-operatist^ the greater 
were the number of tlie children drawn from ilio mill 


and leift to sohooL That tho rah«tio&i eenaeqfwnt 
upon such a step might not banerolly naet, aoma at thb 
elder children were set to do vhat th^ ooidd for tija 
tailors and shoemakers; and otiieril sent ont to Baftlfo 
Moor on alternate days to work under the lupeHateiltf* 
ence of Broadspring. It was enriona too that mtMf H 
the most squalid and miserable children of the' etreeta 
were soon found joining these little groups on their Wiyt 
to labour, remaining with them, and returaing at Aightj 
often the whole day without other food tiiKn suw !■ 
the workers diarcd with them. The milla contiiiUtiiA, 
as was expected, their foil amount of hands the whew 
winter; and the number of co-operaBsts, through thia 
circumstanoe and others, largely increasing, the fruida 
were found so prosperous by early spring, tut a Biith 
temporary building was raised on the meat cuUivatenenfi 
best drained gortiof of the land ; where, os Soon <s the 
I weather grwv warm and fine, all such children* of the 
co-opemtists as could be spared, wefe peRDsnently 
draped from the u>wn, and the co-operative schoid for 
induatry and education of a really nsoful kind com¬ 
menced, under the care of the young men I have msn- 
tinnod. Margaret Cameron, and tho widow who had 
sold hek'i^edding ring for the purposes’of the first 
sciinty eo-operativc fund, worS amongst those who 
superintended the,domestic comfort of these chlldna. 
And Margaret was a noble creature, and came out 
grae<By when this her true position waa found}- M 
though bred up in what is called “ low lifoT* Mie Im fi 
^ind that under Jason’s care had become oapalde if 
doing^justicti to its beauty. • • 

1 have not space to follow further, step ew]^ the 
happy progress of ni^ “ Co-operative Band}? J fildst 
mention. However, that os the year went tm, the lahd^ 
of the*childrcu was found so profitable, both dn ''thnr 
indnslriai school, and in the tillage of the land, that 
many others, whose jilirents were not co-operatists,ilwte 
admitted to the privileges eijjoyed by the relt} Ud 
oven some few, origitwly juvenile olTendets, were 
admitted under proper management. The town, , 
parliamentary reports, had been noted for its rnsifit (d- 
.juvenile delinquency. Magistrates bad groaned,"W m 
licadles had fiercely cocked their hats, to llttis pufpit^ 
for punishment had been the pauacew for ignorfbeO, 
and not reformatory education. Thinga wert.uw 
different; there was no sessions catalegne of crinie for 


those of tender years. , 

Billing the latter part of the year, porttoas the 
[iroduce ofi the lend were sold to tho oo-operatists At a 
[jocc which, though folly remunerating, and -l^vfaig 
troreover surplus profit for the permanent fond, was 
itill below the market price, and of a for highw 4{nality. 
rhis produce included milk, vegetables, and * Unall 
quantity "of meali ' • 

At the close of tha next three year8,4hougB m 
reiiing time had been chequered by 
rages, and many of those sooiai animoMtleS wniMhp 
o the present time have ever followed «y g^tjWn^a 
itqp of the mosses, the permanent fund wsAsu'fiejWW* 
ng and stable, to allow theni to taW 
rhole of Dairen Moor, with 'A-preiWa ’ 
mrehase at its present value; addiuonhi.iwintanfiHliM 
rere raised? and the foniMations of a monufaetOiy laid, 
fhero the water power was foost aWdlable. These nn- 
nistakeable and vital signs of ttsaiifiMvering rivalry, ' 
aised at once the irewf Staple and lleeee, tad other 
'real capitalists. They had long Ifioked wltt suroWoa 
in the co-operative prindple; and though mingred up 
rith no doginatie orpolitical peculiaritiw,beingnttUP 
idvanee upon tkeprmeiplee ef labour, and the wwMng 
lut of its nohlo religion, juaffee to ttoeifr •“** *» ™ 
lasy to cijr into the earsd ignoiunce, that the iwn^w 
rould not grind in the mffl of one mans oi^tak** 
he worst criminal that t«^y could 
res quits as easy to turn otr some two hunarsB ubikw. 
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There is a time in bnmsn life, there ia a time ia social 
epochs, \rhon tbo groat onw^ volition of a mind or 
cause waits bnt for a certain impulse or moment of 
vitality; and this seemed the ease with Jason Bold and 
the Co-operative Iknd. For now that all the ancient 
ties and duties by which he had so long stood were 
severed by the very party towards whom he had used all 
the Bcmpnions honour of his exalted nature, he no 
longer hesitated to place himself as temporuy governor 
over a village, hastily rused upon theuplancls of Barren 
Moor. The blessingB and love of thousands went with 
him, and those of all creeds, learning, and position, la 
leading the popular mind, he had looked only to the rais- 
otru of LsnovB; and thus whilst his band were of all sects 
and parties, all views and opinions, no human mind was 
Btereo^I>ed in oiu idea; but as was nature, in each was 
tho essential and^dividual mind. JSric/t timn was amaik- 
As soon as two or three villages were raised, or rather 
assemblioa of holla, for the puiposos of cdudhtion, 
domestic living, commerce, and asasmbly, and each 
village being apportioned to ouo hundred inbabitsfints, 
a great meeting was hcld,^ give the once grim waste 
of desolate nature a fitting name. And so, on a glori¬ 
ous day in May, the gladness of eternal and c])rimal 
Nature overspr^ing the wide landscape with all the 
infinite beauty which waits on man’s true ministiy to tlie 
laws of Ood, the Co-operative B.-ind diet—now live hun¬ 
dred workers—and nominally changed that which was 
now actuall^so, the swamp of Barren Moor into Ilorcb'; 
and its upland, on which was destined to be raised its 
church to the eteforl Gpd, and its Hall of Justice for 
man. Mount Horeb in tho once desolato wilderness! 

The great work of man’s progress is the work of timo; 
therefore of this time I take twenty-two yearr, and show 
Mount Horeb and its Cfo-operaUvo Band as both are now. 

l%e seven thousand acres, so tilled that the mighty 
mind of Liebig would rejoicingly-find his axiom,*’'cul¬ 
tivation is the economy of force,” brought to bear as far 
as at present admisrible, crowned with thriving villages, 
and a vast extent of manulkctoricB, now supports a 
population, rapidly increasing, of somewhere about 
thm thousand. It is essentially a manufacturing 
population, so advanced in textile design, in its schools 
w operative aiti^hat England may here eventually look 
for cartoons, nbt solely punted on canvas, bnt rivalling 
natnro in tiio fabrics of tiie loom. To say that it is a 
self-supporting colony, wonld be neither true to the 
prineiplee that ore at ita firdndation, or that govern it; 
neither true to n just political power, nor a^iocial, nor 
a commoieial one; nor to the essential doctnnea of dis¬ 
tributive wealth,* as eompored to tl^ economist doctrifle 
of a tied-np capital. It is a colony that produces and 
exchanges; its eoloniila obey the government law^ and 
pay the national tsj^; they speak the i^fiimon language, 
are married and given Inmarriage ;dn these things only 
are they differagt-^fiep av happg,flourishing, and con¬ 
tented; are emieated,aimadvancing in cdl things with 
the spirit qf dtMr' dme ; ' their capital ie divisible, not 
monopolized;* aiai cruuie,pOver^, prostitution, and 
drurJeennsss,iM unknown r c ' 

These ure hopeful begi&niiVB, I think, &r my Ce- 
operative Band 1 "Toaay Ant' these are more than the 
beginning of nander and monphilosophU piineiples, 
both as regards nuia’t aonial porition, nia relation to 
nature, nnd hh own organic advanoe, to place a paradise 
amidst anrrounding misery and crime, would be neither 
doing Jnatiee to foctsi nor to the great cause of co-opero- 
tlOB. Man should be depicted as he is, progressive; 


iBOlead of the luid being divided into small allot- 
mento fmowitioned to the neoessity of each family, it 
is pareoBoa ont into five or six great parts, according to 
the nniBher of village; the whole, however, in the 
Ughor and m«N«eientific.operation8, being under the 
eontool of one governing “head. Thus, whilst a com¬ 


munity may at will devote its land to dairy produce, 
the inisiog of ^rain, or given crops, all are under tbo 
necessity of using the steam plough, the steam scythe, 
the best system of chemical manuring and rile drainage, 
'i'iio once disease-generating sewerage of the town is 
now brought to Horeb, and diffused over the land hy ! 
irrigation. Under such a system tho ]rawcr of tho soil 
is cxhaustlcss; for besides giving abunwee to its three 
thousand cultivators, it largely supplies the' neis^rixinr- 
ing town with various kinds of produce. mtsfu- 
factories, licsides the most beautiful prodnetiima In 
cotton and wool, send forth costly articles in embotMd 
leather and bronxo; for not being restrained by'imy 
fear of diminishing manual labour, the anperinteiM^ilta 
of theso fketories onoourago and receive the latest Im¬ 
provements in ma^inety. The labour' of Horeb'is 
reduced to a minimum. t 

, For some yean Horeb was under the govemmmit of 
Jason Bold; but since his death, the patriarch^ rule 
has metgeil into tho purest co-opeiatlvc form of ad¬ 
ministration. Each village is presided bver by a certain 
number of the inhabitants, male' and feniali', who are 
chaifged every monin; and the chief affuJn of tho 
colony, such as those of education, Commerce, and 
money, are under the guidance of twelve of the elder | 
colonists, who remain a year in office, and meet in the j 
principal ball every week. Each villa^ has <me general | 
table d'hdte, one building appropriated to private 
apartments fpr the married, and two otheni. to iiio use 
of the unmarried .of cither sex; the children, after a 
certain age, arc drafted into the industrial echooli^ nnd 
finally into the one college of the colony. The system 
of exchange in Horeb is of^the simplest kind; and 
whilst the cnrrency of the realm comes to and fro through 
their commercial transactions with the world, the re¬ 
presentative of exchangeable value amongst themselves 
is merely acknowledgment of value given or received 
on slips of paper that pass iireely from hand to haiid. 
Amidst such a population, knowing only that minimum 
of htbour which ministers to progress anddtappiness, the 
ivisest of sanatory laws, those,arising from knowledge and 
self-government, exist; and,'therefore, whilst disease la 
almost unknown, a healthy and progrewive population ia 
increased by prudential and wml considcim muriages. 

Such is the iratcrial, or outer life, of Horeb, lint not 
its* inner and spiritual one — the great and mighty 
nature of man, progressing by tho ivligion of labour 
towards Qod. But it has its glorious poet to tell of 
these things; a mighty nature^ that, in the person of 
young Waiter ilroadspring, has come forth from the 
corrupt and criminal, thus, as if it wen by instiiret^ to 
sing of the abundance, the joy*,' and promvss, thnt'out 
from fbeh destitution and misery as we hare seen, has 
been brought by tho simple agency of coonnazxva 
LSBouB. Ht^rings, too, like tho world’s great poet aa 
he is, of its happy children; its fhiitfirl fields. Where 
once'wdb nought of man, and whero nature's abundance 
remained latent by the abse^ of oonditionai^.lawa; 
and he sings, moreover, of that upland overlook^ \Ma 
Bcven-thousand-acre-garden, where stands'’a tenj^io 
tho efier-livmg God. t 

Such is Horeb, one of the manufaetaring eolbides 
destined before many yean to change the great indtta- 
trial features of English labour—to more equally dis¬ 
tribute wealth— to increase capital, but not at the 
expense of ita creator—and to raise the whole social and 
moral condition of trs PsoPLa. The whole tendenqr ^ 
of moral and political progress, ia that of association ; 
and if such bo the case, which it ie^ labour, as repre¬ 
senting the community, has b&t to be true to itself to 
find a solution to tho enigma which government cannot 
—national .wealth and national prosperity, and yet 
destitution and misery amongst tho mightiest of all 
classes; the ve^ classes that by their labour raise this 
enormous and increasing wealth t 
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I (Cuaintudfnnp. 134.; 

' Thb dependonce of aU the aotiosB of the higher 
anlmala upon Heat, is even more oonatant and imme¬ 
diate than that of the lower; although it would seem 
at first sight to be otherwise, since we find Birds and 
Mammals capable of sustaining their activity in the 
midst of cold which reduoos every other Animal, and 
utmost every Plant, to a state of cofltplete torpor. The 
fact is that, in these two c^ses, there is an internal 
heat-producing apparatus, oy which a genial warmth 
is kept up within the body, when all around is chill; 
and by the beautiful self-^aptiiig power of this appa¬ 
ratus, the amount of heat supplied is always exactly 
that whielais required to compensate for the deficiency 
of external warmth, so as to ke$ up the temperature 
of the body to #ccrtain fixed standard. This standard, 
for Man and Mammals in general, is about lOU degrees 
of Fahrenheit's thermometer (the one ordinarily in use 
in this country); whilst itis about tenor twelve degrees 
higher in Birds. Whatever may be the degree of external 
' heat or eold,jlhe heat of the body scarcely irpries a degree 
from this standard, either above or bclqyr; so luug,at least, 
as tlie heating and cooling apparatus bo allowed to act 
properly: but if there bo a deficienry of the requisite 
, combustible materials, the proper amount of heat 
\ cannot be produced, uutPtlic temperature of the body is 
brought down by the air or water around, when this (as 
is almost always the case) is below the standard of the 
body; whilst, if the cooling apparatus is prevented 
from acting, and the body of a Bird or I)).ammal be 
exposed to air or water of a heat much above its own 
standard, its qwn temperature wil^bc raised. 

By experiments of this kind, then, it has bcent'-seer- 
tained that (with a few exifcptious) the life of a warm- 
I blooded animal cannot be prolonged, if tlic temperature 
of its body be raised ifbout thirteen degrees above its 
natural standard, or be lowered thirty cl^grccs beleno it; 
some part of its wonderfully-connected series of vital 
actions being brought to an end, and thus the whole 
being chocked, whenever the proper heat of its body is 
altered beyond these lijnits. And the reduction of it 
below the amount just stated docs not usually bring on 
a state of torpidity, from which the animal may be 
aroused by the application of external warmth; but pro¬ 
duces tiiat permanent cessation of tho whole cuAeut of 
vital actions, which is kuoivn os death. —There are 
certain Mammals which are capable, unde^ tho influence 
of cold, qf passing into a state of toriiidj^y more or less 
profound, during which they are reduced to the con¬ 
dition of cold-blooded animals: this state, being natural 
to them in the wintcr,*i8 called hybernation. * There 
are somq of these animals in which it appears to difi'er 
but little frqm deep ordinary sleep: thw retile into 
situaHons which favour the keeping in of their warmth, 
which undergoes little diminution; and they ocoasionaily 
wake up and apply themselves to some store of fo^ 
which they have provided in the autumn. But in the 
Marmot, and in animals which (like it) hybemate com¬ 
pletely, the temperature of the body falls to a little 
above ^t of the air, |ieing only 36 degrees when the 
latter is at 82 degrees (the froesing-pointi; and all the 
n^ens of life take plaM very slowly. The pulse sinks 
from 160 to 16 beats pei minute; the movements of 
rapiiation (or breathing) ore reduced in number from 
per hour, and are performed witiiout any con¬ 
siderable enlargement of the chest; and the animal Is 
so insensible, as to be with difficulty aroused. During 


tiiis period they take no food; their bodies being sup¬ 
ported, as it were, by the snp^y stmnd up wiBiin them 
during the autumn, when their food is immdsnt. But 
they come forth from their hidingplaces very lean, 
when the returning warmth of mring arouses them 
again into active life. The whole number of these 
hy bernating Mammals, however, is eomparatively ouall; 
and there are no Birds whose temperature can be thus 
redueed without the complete destruction of life. 

We have an example of the death of parts of the 
body, feom the chilling influence of severe cold, in the 
cdte of “ frost-bitten" limbs. There are few who have 
not experienced, during a severe winter, the early stages 
of this depressing influence. We find, our hands, for 
example, at first painful and livid; in this stage, the 
circulation of blow is retarded, but i^is not checked. 
After a further expasure, however, thm surface becomes 
pale and inse&blo; tho blood having been driven from 
' it by fbe extreme contraction of the vessels, end the 
nerves not being able to receive impressions when the 
blodll is not in motion. Now in this condition the 
application of moderate wagmth, with friction, will 
soon restore the circulation without say permanent 
injury ;• but if the chilling influence should have 
extended so far inwards as to aflbot tho entire member, 
the case becomes much more serious. If the part were 
to be exposed to tlfe warmth of a fire, so far from being 
restored, it would almost inevitably die; and the only 
ilicthod of treatment which will succeed dn restoring 
its vitality, is to rub tho part with snow, which proctas 
*comb|pcs the benefit of frictipn wnrii a very gradaal 
increase of warmth. It is evident from this fact, how 
much more injurious usld is to a warm-blooded animal, 
when its influence is too powcr^l to be resisted by it, 
than it is to the cold-blooded tribes, such as frogs, 
lizards, caterpillars, Ac,, which may be frozeninto lumps 
of icef and thawed again, many times, without loss of life. 

AVhen tho teltole body of a warm-blooded animal is 
thus chilled through, no recovery con take place. 
But such an occurrence can only happen when, from 
any cause, the internal heat-producing power is insuf-' 
ficient to bear up against tho external cold. This may 
come topasis either trough the deficiency of theformq;, 
or the intensity of tho latter; or ^m both causes 
combined. Thus, as will be shown . hereafter, an 
imperfect supply of proper food (whieh is the fuel of 
the heat-proaueing apparatus) will cause the teinporaturo 
of the body to sink under^he influence of a degree of 
cold, whi^i a wcil-fed man will bear with complete 
impunity; whilst, on the other band, no internal 
p*ewcr can produce heat enough to protect tho 
body from the elTecta of cold of extraordin^ 
severity, unless U be aided by cxgraise and by clothing 
well adrmted t&j^eep in the warmt^. We find a great 
variety in the co(}stitutions of difi'erent animals, in 
regard to the amount of hrot which (jiey are capable 
of generating, and the degree of cold which they ate 
thus enabled to resist. Thus the Tigers, the Monkeys, 
and the Parrots of tropical climates cannot endure the 
ordinary cold of eur winter, and artificial beat is needed 
to keep them tdivc in this climate. On the other baud, 
the Bein deer, the Polar-bear, «>d numerous Birds, have 
a heat-producing appaiatus,' suffieiently pBwerful to 
enable them to bear the cold of even an Arctic winter; 
and they would not thrive in a warmflr atmosphere.' 
Thera is probably no utimal whose constitution can so 
well adapt itself to extremes of temperature, as Man; 
and this even Independently of the artifleial assistance 
which his intellect eiybles him to procure. Foralthoj^ 
we find our comfort todepend in great degree upoime 
clothing which wo put on as a substitute far the tmdc 
fhrof we bear, mr &e eoatingof blubber in the skm of 
tho whale (vAiieh am providons for keeping in we heat 
that is produced in the body), yet habu seems in great 
degree to render this assbtance unnecessary; far wo 
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loam from the clawical hietorians that the peojrle of our 
own nation and of others were in the habit of going 
almost naked in winter as in summer; and this at a 
time when the climate was mnch more severe than it is 
at present. SUil it cannot he doubted that, even in the 
most vigorous state of the human constitution, such 
artificial means as aid the internal heat-producing 
power to resist the influence of extreme cold, exert a 
favourahle influence on the health, and promote lon- 
nvitj;; whilst the want of them is a frequent source of 
diseoM and death, especially when accompanied by 
deficient of food. 

It is of the greatest importance to bear in mind, that 
the heat-producing power is not possessed by infants 
and young children, iu a degree suiticieul to render them 
independent of ^.xtcrnal warmth. This is true of the 
yonng of most 'Sjprm-bloodcd animals. In the licatiliful 
instinct which leads the parent to impart to l^cr oflspring^ 
the warmth of her own l>od.y, and which caules the* 
young to nestle together under hew breast, we sec the 

S rovision by which the Creator has made up f(sr*'this 
efleienoy; and it is eas]; to show by experiment, that 
if it were not for this source of warmth external to 
themselves, the young of most birds anch mammals 
would be nnable to sustain life in an atmosphere much 
cooler than their own bodies. True it is that there are 
some species, whose yonng seem froth the first independ¬ 
ent of parantnl warmth, lieing able to run a1>out and 
pick up food for themsdves almost as soon as theyeonie 
into the world; but even these, if exitosed to the cliiiling 
influence of a cold' atmupphere, are found to have, mucli* 
less power of resisting it than that possessed by adults, 
and part with their warmth fnsm hour to hour, until 
their bodies are cooled down to a point at which life can 
no longer be snstainea. It is in Birds that are hatched 
without feather]* or even down, and in Mammals that 
Mre bom blind and feeble, that we find the least 'power 
of producing heat, and the most careful provisions for 
imparting it to them. Every one must have observed 
the tender care of the Cat for her helpless offspring, as 
manifested in her selection of an appropriate spot for a 
warm nursery, and in the constancy with which, during 
fhe earlv period of their lives, she devotes herself to 
mem, aMndon^ her usual haunts, and duprivinu 
herself of her accustomed pleasures. And although 
kittens and puppies, and the young of carnivorous 
animals in general, require more of this assistance than 
the young of most other Mftmmals, being brought into 
the world in a less advanced condition; yq^ there can 
be no doubt that the Human infant is relatively less 
advanced even than they are, aiyl not only requites 
more of this kind of aid from its parent, but needs the 
eontinuance of this aid fora much longer period. 

It is a fact never, to lie lost sight of,jthat thq develop¬ 
ment of Man is slower, in proportion to the whole 
duration of ]iiB,life, than tfaf t of any other animal; and j 
the power of producing iihnt is closely connected with | 
the general bodily vigour. How, although the infant | 
of a year old may be able to produce heat enough to ' 
maintain the standard warmth of the body, when it* is 
well clothed, and the atmosphere around it is warm, it 
oannot resist the depressing influence of even a moderate 
degree of eoid; and although tAe power of iwtistiugcold 
n«daaliy_ increases during childhood, yet it is long 
Wore it is fifliy attained. It is a veiy common idea, 
that children may V>e '* hardened ” to Ixsar eold, by ex- 
Msing them with imuflieient clothing to its influence; 
out this should be done with extreme caution. We have, 
ilt the eomimtive tables of the i^umiier of deaths whicli 
OMur gt dimnnt ages in the several months of tlie year, 
a AhuAiI proof of the influence of cold in destroying 
Infimt Bfc. Ifwe take 100 as the oncrof/e mortality of 
eaoh month throughout the entire year,‘we find that,^ 
in Belgium, the number ,of infante daring the first 
month, which die in January, is 139, whilst the number 


dying in July is only IS; that is, the winter mortality 
is nearly dotMe the summer.* 

The direct and powerful influence of external cold in 
sliortening the lives of inlante exposed to it, is further 
shown in a most significant manner by the tables which 
were some years ago oonstruoted. by MM. Milno, 
Edwards and yillermfi, of the relative mortality of 
infants at difleront leaaona and in diflbrent distrieta of 
Franco. It is (or was) the custom of that conotty to 
convey infants, a few hours after their birth, to the 
office of the mayor of the district in which they were 
bom, in order iW the birth may be registered, and the 
child become possessed of its civil rights. It appeared 
from these tables, not merely that the proportion of 
deaths within a short time alter birth waa much greater 
in winter than id summer, but that it u'aa much 
greater in the northern and colder departments than in 
the Boutbem and warmer; and further, that the intent 
mortality was much greater iu those country districts in 
which the population waa scattered orer a large lurtece, 
so that the children had nsually to he'earried for a con¬ 
siderable distance to the oflice of the mayef, than in 
those in which the principal part of it was clustered 
round that centre, wlicreby the exposufls Of the infante 
to the chilling iuliiience of cold air was shortened, in 
the Foundling Hospitals of the Cpptincnt, which receive 
uewly-borii children loft iu a basket at their gates, the 
mortality is enormous during the winter months; a lar^ 
proportion qf the intents who havo suflei^d from this 
exposure being carried off in a few hours afterwards, by 
a disease whic-li is rarely seen in this country, and which 
may be attributed to the chilling influence of the 
atmosphere upon the itodies of these poor littio crea¬ 
tures, who are thus deserted Vj' their natural protectors 
at the time when they most need the genial warmth of 
the maternal Iiosom. * 

The iiieqn-dity between the winter and summer mor¬ 
tality diminishes witli tlic advance of age; so that for 
infanta of l>o’wcon twelve and eighteen months old, the 
proportion of dciitlu in January is 128 ibr 76 in July ; 
and ter children of lietwcrq two and three years old, 
the proportion is 122 in January for 82 iu July. It is 
not only, however, in jiroduciiig disease which may 
immediately terininale iu dedth, lliat the influence of 
external cold i«. exerted at this period of life; for there 
can 1)e no duuiit lliat the foundation of many of the 
maladies of later life is then laid, throngh inattention 
to the teachings of nature and ex}>eriuncc in regard to 
tile maintenance of tlio rci|ni^ite wannth daring in¬ 
fancy and childhood. One extremely common error is 
tlie undue exposure of tlic limlis of children to the air; 
not merely during the summeii when the contact of the 
alinoJI^Iicre with the skin is lieticftcial, but during the 
colder seasons, when it is positively injurious. Upon 
what princiHle the arms and legs of the adult are care¬ 
fully eiiuaaed in warm garmonis, whilst those of the 
childs (Vko has mnch less power of producing heat 
withiq bimseir; are left liare to bo chilled by the frosty 
atmosphere of winter and the*t>leak winds of the early 
spring, it seems impossible to guess. But. such has 
been fhe general practice in this country., especially in 
the higher classes, who ought to he Iwtter informed; 
and we*hare lieen accustomed to see children exposed 
to a keen, biting air, with their little limbs not half 
covered, their sktos blue, and their features pinched, 
suggesting to our minds the most painful ideas of the 
condition of their internal organs—the lungs, the brain, 
and the liowels—to which the jilood that is stagnated 
outwardly must be driven in increased amount, and 
with undue force, so as to taoduoe a serious risk of 
violent inflammation. The habitual exposure of the 
neck and upper part of the chest is, doubtless, a most 
Acquent souico of disease in children; a luge proper 

(1) Quetciet, Esuii de Tliysiqne 8uciale, torn, i p 107. 
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iion of tlio (leftths dating the early yean of life being due 
to inflammation of tho lungii. And there can be iUtle 
quMtion that the greater mortality from contiunipliun 
aniongst femalcethan amongst males, in epite of varimis 
other caueee which act more powerfully on the latter, is 
paitly attributable to the continuance of this eAposurc 
through the whole of the early period of life. 

But whilst we uige the importance of keeping up the 
unitorm warmth of the body during infancy and child¬ 
hood, byadne supply of external heat, and by retaining 
what is produced within tho body by means of ample 
oiothing, we would not desire that parents should run 
into the opposite extreme of keeping their cluldrcu in 
ovei^heatod rooms, or loading them with too uiniiv 
oloUies; a habit which has a decidedly weakening eflect. 
What is needed ia merely to keep up the tem)>eraturo 
of the body to its propersstaudard ; and cverylhing 
beyond thisisnot only superfliums, Imtinjurious. And J 
wo would have it home in mind, that exposure to a1 
bracing air is only hurtful when it chills the hofly or 
li mbs; and that ifiere is usual ly nothing more i n v igorati iig 
to the corAtitution of childhood, well as t<j :h.at(|^' the 
adult, so long as, by warm clothing and by active exor¬ 
cise, the heat the system can Im; duly kept up. 

The degree in which the adult, at the period of 
greatest vigour, (ngmely, from twenty-fire to thirty 
years of age) can resist ihc influence of extern.-ii cold, 
is obvious from the coniparativoly trifling difl'ercncc 
between th^wintcr and buiiitucr morlaht^; the unmher 
of deaths at tliat period of life being only lull in 
January to 91 in July. Kven this ditibrouce would ! 
doubtless be greatly diniiiiihlicd, were an adequate 
supply of food, clothing, gild fuel williin reach of every 
one. With tho advance M age, however, the iiitcniul heat- 
producing power again diiuiiiishcb; the tcmpcr.itnre of | 
the body becomes more and more dcpcniicnt tqion j 
external waniith: and more artificial assistance is 
needed to keep it up to its proper sluiularil.cWld pcoiilc | 
complain that “ their liloud is cliill ;" they love to bask j 
in the aun daring the suiiinicr, asid lo sii by t.liu fire-1 
side in winter; and tiny irnffcr most sevcrcl,! frceii pro- j 
longed exposure to cold. The fatal results of its iiiflu- ' 
ence upon them beconie evident, wlicn wc contrast the ' 
winter and snuimer luuftality as the period of “ second i 
childhood ” approaches, llutwccn the iq^o- of fifty .and i 
sixty five years, the uiinilicr of deaths in January is i;iii ! 
to 77 in July,—a dilfcrciico nearly as great as in the | 
first month of infancy: and an.cr tlic age of ninety, ! 
the proportion is lfi8 i^ January to 01 in July, or Hi Tn ' 
winter, to 1 in summer. Bvery one wiiu glances over j 
the records of death in our newspapers must hare been 
8< ruck with the large %aurtality amongst persons ad- ! 
vanced in life, which even a week of very severe leather | 
will induce; of the infaiU mortality from the same ; 
cause, a very small part is thus brought before the < 
public eye; but the facts which have beau now adduced ' 
will show ita terrible extent, and will, it is hofiefl, call 
attention to the means preventing it. , 

• -— 

TO AMi WHOM IT MAY CONCERN? 

m tiDwaiiD Toci,. ^ 

" Exanixu rank—exalted rank 

The world grows sick of suqti a bubble;— 

Give him a spade to turf a hank. 

And just one shilling fur his troublo. 

Bet Mm to strip, set Mm to toil; 

And if he labour, as be might do't, v 
We'll then aeJuiotrledge—on the soil 
There lives no man has lietter right to’t. 

But if be sham, and skulk, and shirk. 

And use black-letter lordly fudges, 

Tell Mm that man must live by work. 

And wa were not ordained his drudgea. 


TEGASUS AND TUB rOST-llCBbKB. 

A Dialogue. 

BX IIAKS CHKI8T1AK AKl>EKEXlt. 

Tramlated hg Mary Hamit, 

% ^ 

People have written descriptions of journeys in many 
vgiyB; yet, 1 think, never in dialogue. 

On the 24th of Fcliruary, 1841, a travelling carriage 
with a deal ot luggage drove out of Rome, through tho 
Dartu Nan Oiovanui, drawn by two common post-hoises;" 
lo these was, however, harnessed a third, which ran hefhre 
the others, aercaturo full of fire andmOlUc—it was Peg^ 
sus himself; and there was nothing e:Arai.'rdinan’ in his 
haviqg allewcd himself to he thus harnessed, mccause 
inside the vnirringp there sate two poets and also a singer 
of great intellect, full of salislacUou and youtliful en¬ 
joyment, for he was just come out of ti mouastery, and. 
was on hU way to Naples tef study thurungh-hass. In 
AllauK^'ljp had exchanged the dross of the monk for a 
regular handsomely out suit of black, and ho might have 
hcou taken fur a pout. Besides these three, tbero was a 
lady, who was aiu enthusiast fur poets and poetry', hut 
could nut sit with her hack lo the horses. It was, as aiiy- 
iiody may sec, a very rospectahle party f<ff Pegasus to 
draw. They took the road to Naples; we will now 
liMieii to the dialogue. • , 

• • • 

piiLsi hay's jouksey. 

Dt-gamiH.— tlio road to Alli^no runs along classic 
gruiiiid; by the side of a(|ueducts, miles long, which are 
decorated like the vestibule of a castle, and by graves 
overgrown by i mshwoud. A capnehiu monk, with his 
hcggiiig-saek on his hack, is ihe only peraou whom we 
h.tve yet met. Now wc are approaching the tomb of 
Ascanins. It towers upward with a gigantic colossus of 
niosonry, ovcrgiownwiih grass and hushes. Bing of all 
this, you poets inside there ! sing of the Homan Cam- 
pagua I • 

The Post-home*. —Take earc, and pull your share, you 
fellow 1 What is the lucauing ot all wose leaps! Now 
we are going up hill, in Alhano we shall stop two 
whole hours: they have good oats there, and a roomy 
stable. Ah I we have a long way to go before we can 
rest to-nigh<- 

Pegami*. - Now we are in Alhano. There iaa honss 
vlhich we slml] pas% close by, in the street; it is low, 
only two stories high, and-very small. The door ojiens 
at this moment,^ man in a hunt«r's dress comes forth; 
he has gple chje^s and intensely bjack eyes; it is Don 
Miguel, the cx-k^ng of Portugm. Anybody could 
make a poem about that Listen, you .two poets there 
in the carriage 1 But no, they don't hear I One of them 
is making himself agrooahlc to the l-ady, and the other 
is busying his thoughts aiihut a tragedy. 

*The Post-horse*. —Now we have been fed; let us get 
ready to #et out. It is a long stage np-hill and down. 
Don't stop looking at that stone, it is the grave of the 
Horatii— tmt it is an old story. Now, go Moitg 1 

Pegasus .—What S]ileudidiree8 I W^tlaxuriant ever¬ 
greens I The road lies deep between the rocks; the ' 
water comes splashing down, and high np above on the 
mountains, between wo tops the trees, stands the 
magnificent dome of the church, os if in heaven. The 
Iiells sound. There ftands a cross by the road-8j,daj 
handsome girls ore walking along, they bend before the 
cross and repeat their prayers on their rosary. We an 
approaching Genzauo. The two laiets alight Horn the 
carriage; they are going to see the Nemi lake, which 
was once the enter of a vcdcano. Yes, that is a much 
older sl^ry even than the Hhratii. Let ns canter whilct 
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Uietioklly, there are in the aoheme of necessity or 
Providence xhbu grand periods: the period of the 
Fatbkb, or natural religion—nature worship; extending 
over two millenniums, from Adam, the first father 
of men, to Koah, the second father of men, and to the 
birth of Abraham, the father of Judaism. Second: 
the period of the Wean, or rercadcd religion, incarnated 
at last in the person of the Saviour; extending over 
the third and fourth millenniums, from Abiwam, 
throwh Moses, David, and Elias, to the birth of Christ 
and Cbiistianity. Third, the period of the Briius; of 
reconoiling reason and light; of the growth and de- 
vehmment of the Christian spirit, through the stages 
of Popery, Chivalry, Feudalism, Protestantism, Con¬ 
troversy, and the ness; extendinw over the fifth and 
sixth millehniums, fitem the birtn of Christ to the 
consummation of real Christianity and self-sacrificing 
religion, which must, by the aid of the Press and the 
tVord, succeed the present era of intellectual and moral 
chaosi Whether or not this period shall also have its 
incarnate repre^ntativc, or Paraolbis, in the iulness 
of time, i»a question too large ta be entered upo|^ at 
this sta^ of our investigation. So far, the doctrine of 
a historical Trillily of three double millenniums. 

Again, as regards the doctrine of a millennial Sab¬ 
bath. The historic^) Trinity embraces, os above, six 
days, or ages, of lalmur, and energy, and development, 
represented, or at least initiated, respectively by Adah, 
Noah, AmtAHAv, Eujah, Jxsus, and Widuah the 
C oKQUiBOR; the sixth day is now near a close, and we 
are on the eve of the seventh, or Sabbath millennium. 

Without going into any preliminary detail of the 
subsidiary types and symbols of the Apoc.-ilypsc, 1 pro¬ 
ceed now to recapitulate the great loading events of 
the six millenniums, dovetailing therewith the various 
apocalyptic symbols, as by a combination of analytical 
and synthetical deduction, they appear to me simply 
and naturally to a^ust themselves in the grand plan 
of providential history. 

[For the coiwcnicnce of the reader, the names of the 
prophetic symbols arc prini^d in small capitals; but to 
avoid, in the meantime, complexity and cumbrous 
reference, the curious student is left to trace for himself 
the various types in St.John's arrangement.] 


Anno In the age of the Liox, or of yonthlbl 
Mundi strength, courage, and energy, there is 
1-383 openM the Rasi Sbai. of the Jioak of human 
doatiny, and the White Hoasn with the 
Wobd of Truth goeth forth, conquering and 
to conquer. Amim is tempted andefalls; 
the two great funilies of Cain and Seth 
divide the early world; and daring tho 
333 600, sounding of the Fibst Tau^fET, or mid- 
third of tiio millenuiom, the first wlupous 
formalities arc established, and temples are 
erected for flie worship of the QdQ and 
Ehitber of nature. Ambition and disscuaion 
suweed the ages of truth and simplicity, the 
000-1000 Fi&t Vial of wrath is poured out, and evils, 
of which we have no specific account, begin 
to overwhelm tho children of humanity.— 
Eev. vi. 1,2; vili, 6,7; xw. 1,6,8; xvi. 1,2. 


1001-1838 The age of tho Std^ or of agricultural 
progress and oolonization, snccceds the age 
of the Lioi; %nd the Sioohd SxalJs opened 
In the days of Noah and of his sons, destined 
to people the remotest regions, and to found 
Uie great early monarchies of A ria and Africa. 

1883-1666 The Beoobd Tbuxfbt Is sounded; with 
population proceeds the spirit of aggrandise¬ 


ment ttd selfish competition; and destruc¬ 
tion and blood are home along npon the 
Mbd Hobsb of war. Our remote progenitors 
are overwhelmed by the destro^ng, yet 
creative, energy. A new race obtains a new 
field, and a new opportunity. Again am¬ 
bition abuses God, and overleaps its own 
legitimate objoota. Tho Bbooxd Vial is 1006-2000 
poured out i.and the curse of a various lan¬ 
guage is laid upon the dispersed and scat¬ 
tered nations.—Bov. vi. 8, 4; viii. 8, 9; 
xtL 3. 


In the beginning of the third millennium, 2001-2688 
or second of the three great periods, theJPiiiBD 
Seal Is opened, and>while Famine upon the 
, Black appears upon the earth, the • 

promfte of the Word is made to the Father 
of the selected dation* tho promise of a 
perihd of^st and cf happiness by tho 
agency of his remote postarity. A new 
typical Afoligion is developed during the 
soundiifgfif the Third Tkixfe^ and Moses, 2833-2006 
the Star which was seen to ifill upon tho 
earth, enunciates a new, and profound, and 
practical religious philosophy in this tho ago 
of the Mak, or of gradual enlightenment, 
and of the ripening of moral power aidl 
human intellect. Almost contemporaneously 
*with this intellectual conquestaof MoSes, are * 

exhibited the great physical triumphs of Bc- 
sostris; Job's eonmicsVof self, and that hero's 
practical iyjificatfon of the great friturc self- 
socrifiA. The Third Vial is poured out in 2006-3000 
the times of the oppression of Israel, and of 
the (Antests of the classical hcroc^ after¬ 
wards sung by Homer and Virgil; and the 
millennium concludes with the foundation 
by David of the renowned temple of Jeru¬ 
salem.—Bev. vis6,6; viii. 10,11; xvi. 4, 7. 


The Foceth Beal is opened, and the new 3001-SSSS 
age is that of the Eagle, or of a new, and 
soaring, and ambitious philgsophy; of poetiy 
and prophecy; the age, too, of a grand 
transitionpwhon Death goes forth upon the 
P^LB Hobsb, and tho death of formalism ia 
proclaimed in tho eidvent of Christianity. 

The Fodbth Trdkpet Is sounded during 3383-3666 

the announceiqpnt by the philolophcrs of 

Greece, aand China, and Egypt,' of great 

doctrines, facilitating tho reception of aatill 

sterner morality. Alexander and Otesar 

pass like meteors, and in the Augustan ^ * 

period of power and luxury and refinement, 

tligt “ one gp'cater man" ia announced. The 

FouBin Vial hus’nowhecn poured ontdpon 8600-4000 

the scene •ot human fate and tranidtloii.— 

Bev. vi. 7,8; viii. 12,13; xvi. 8,9. 


Tho Fieth Seal is •opened. The'Son or Anno 
Hah amoara as It were In ^e midst of tub Demini 
Sevbh Cahdlbstickb; viz. at the end of/nrur 1-033 
millenniuins, three dieing still to come. » * 
Jemsalem r^ects Him, and soon is herself 
rrieoted and cast down, and the instmmonts 
of the Divinq immolation are scattered over 
tho fiwe of tho earth. The Fivth Trohret 838-666 
Bonndi, and Arourov ahd fis Locifsrs, witt 
fire an4 sword, proceed firom Mecca, and 










esteblish an Epicurean ChriatiMity, not 
8ltog:ct}]er uoprolific of social good. Chria- 
tianity, meanwliile, daring the sounding of 
the Fifth Troxpbt, the midtfaird of the 
first Christian millennium, from the year S3d 
to the mystical fiOii, Iwcomes a great, engine 
of state in the hands of tho emperors and 
the popes; and the First of thb Two Beasts 
is invested with the power of an unprece¬ 
dented religious tyranny. T£e DKAaow, or 
abuse of nature worship, has been woimded, 
and his power is transferred to the first 
beast, or first representative of the letter of 
Christianity. From this great epoch of 6()C, 
during which the Ahohinatiok of Desola- 
iiOH, was established in Christendom,—the 
aboigination of hypocrisy, and priestly statc- 
, crafl^—are to be counted {bo^e prophetic^ 
numbers of Daniel, as well as ot* John.* 
Thus, ‘‘Blessed is he that waiteth, and 
cometh to the end ” of the gredfest of these 
(Daniel xii. 1}, 121, the 1335 years; namely, 
to the year 6001, tue first year of the seventh 
thousand, or millennium of life Babbath. 
666-1000 Tho FiFTU^fiAL is poured out niton the scat 
of the first beast, and Koine, in tho height of 
her pride, is preparing'her own downfall; 
and the kingdoms of Europe, which shall 
siuuceed her in power and domination, 
rapidly advancing to maturity.—Kev. vi. 
• 0, llpix. 1 t- 12; xii.; xiii 1—10,18; xvf. 

10 , 11 . 

Hri. 

1001-1838 The Siittn Seai is opened. Feudalism 
and chivaliy, the military types of moral 
duty, obligation, honour, and miitaul de- 
pmdence, are nominally predominant. The 
Foua AmoeI/B prepare to sound, and Wyuliffc 
and his poet coadjutors in England and 
Italy, smooth the way to the great Lutheran 
1333-1666 Ueformation. The Sixth Trumpet sounds; 

Mammon and the Inquisition preside over 
Chrjftianity. But the Four Akuels are 
now'heard—the liclbrmcrs of the Church 
proclaim the downfall of mock Christianity. 
The Press—the second Saviour-utters ils 
many voices; tlfc Anoel which appears with 

' OHE FOOT OH THE SKA AN1> OfE FOOT OH 

TBE EARTH. Tho FiHST Beast IS wouudud ; 
but alas I its cunqucfor and successor* is 
gradually, by tho force of Mammon power, 
transfom^ed into the likeness of a Secumii 
Beast, with the voice of jt'dragop, lliough 
with ttfe form of a lamb, worshipping the 
im|ge of tha first Hesst, whom it Ims 
wounded ana condemned. For the Pro- 
testant Church must now protest against 
herself, lest a worse thing belal lier. We 
live in the days of the pouring out of *the 
1666-2000 Sixth Vial —the period of a moral, intel- 
kclual, and religious transition, even more 
, stupendous and mamcntoiis tbas that which 

i irceeded the ustahiishment of Christianity, 
faith and reason are now at war, and the 
hour cometh when they must be reconciled. 
TuHEEJ^oEbt fight kgainst Three Angels : 
against Ignorance; against Self-idolatry; 
aminst a pseudo-Protestantism. The Two 
*■ WiSHBEBEa, of nature and of revelation, 

attest a plan and a destiny; a second un- 
ftthomabie change is about to he made 
manifest. Qenius—the mind! of B^on, and 
ffliakspere, aii4 Byron, and Voltaire, and 
Goethe—has moulded the upper eur&ce of 


society; the infinence of modem conquerere 
and iilnoviitors—of Croniwoll,and Mirabean, 
and Napoleon — is not unfelt; the fitil of 
the Stuarts and of the Bonrlions is a deeply- 
impressed warning: tho spirit of M-opent- 
tion fur good and for evil is becoming fear¬ 
fully paramount; the deadly economy of 
Maltbus and of the serilics is fast seeking to 
hide itself, ashamed of the light; society is 
being shaken to Its very foundation, and 
even kings and ministers shall awake when 
the voice is heard in the. moral wilderness 
once more pruclaiming—"Prciiare ye the 
way of the Lord 1”—Kev vi. J2,17;vii.; 
ix. 18—21; xvii. ^ xiii. 11—17; x. 1—11; 
xvi. 12,16; ii 1—15; xiv.; xviL 16,18; 
xiv. 14, 20; xviii.; xix. ;ikx. 1—8. 


•kino gin.’ 
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A PALACE, and a king within ;—' 

Hail, poten^ monarch ! Hail, King (Kn I 

Open stands his palace door; 

Kcady access have the p<«ir; • 
lie is praised, through elj,the town. 

By tom coat, and ragged ^iwn; 

Weazen face, and shrivuiled limb. 

Each can bob and nob with him ; < 

He extends a cordial hand 
To tke meanest in the Jand. 

Bad heart in sifiking iiosont,— 
jib-auly blighted iiitlij; blossom,— 

Poverty, with thy gaunt stride. 

And Theft running l»y thy side,— 

Ignorance, untaught by a»y,— 

1 lunger, v’ith tby only penny,— 

Come, ill any gannciils suited,— 

Come, though you sliouid come barefooted,— 
Come in squalor.—come in sin,— 

Doors are open;—enter i^. 

Oome from the heat; come from the cold ; 
Young men, come; and c«-me, the old; 

Jtr'Ug yonr wives, in all their cliarms; 

Bring the balie that’s held in arms; 

Bring your sisters; bring your brothers; 
Bring yopr fathers; tiring your mothers; 
.Biiug your daughter in her beauty; 

Bring tho son you've reared to duty; 

Bring your friend; and Ifiring your neighbour; 
Bring the workman from his labour; 

Bring the stranger from the street 
Bring the very next yon meet. 


A palace, aiM a crowd within 

Wilt hob and nob with this King Qini 

Soh—you BOO Ho w a Kiifg— 

For he does the royal thing:— 

He miuntains his regal atatiou, 

By the process of taxation. 

Who this palace enten in. 

May learn this lesson from King Gin:— 
Kings are not ashamed to tax 
Bhoeless feet and shirtless backs. 
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There, tlie artiian ia tatters 

Stands beside his well-dressed betters,— 

But he wore, in former years. 

Coat and hat as good as theirs; 

Ere three summers, they will be 
Habited as ill as he— 

Sunk as deep in misery. 

Yonder is a desperate woman,— 

Hardly can you call her human ; 

Once she was a maiden fair. 

And she had rich golden hair; 

Onee her mother rocked her sweetly;— 

How, she’s lost, ay, lost completely. 

The Magdalen asks for the poisonous drop. 

Madly pledging her only hope,' 

She had yet a stake—l>gt the taste of gin 
Heopens disgrace, and strengthens sin; 

The brand on her brow will be deepened to-morrow; 
Hhe will know loss shame, and will feel less sorrow ; 
She will fall—Oh, God, how deep ! 

Bre tlfey thrust her aside to her harlot sleep. 
Frenzy, with the staring hair" 

Stands at tife elbow of Despair, 

And a step behind is Care. 

Boys approach, and girls and children— . 

O, their presence is licwildcring — 

Boys, tl^t should he taught on stools,^ 

And the girls in daily schools, ^ 

Dragging the streets and lanes together 
In the dry and sloppy weather. 

Pausing not. but plunging in. 

Like grown drununfl* to drink gin. 

Ah, sheas not ten years old. 

But her face is very bold ; 

Rhe was born a druukanl's daughter, , 

And a father's hands hare brought her 
To this jiannt of Death and^in;— 

And she leads her infant brother; ,' 

Aud she curses like her mother; 

And she takes her glass of gin; 

God ! she bids the (hfant sip; 

Aud the babe smiles with wet lip. • 

A palace, and a King within ! 

On his throne behold King Gin! 

Open stands his palace door;— 

Beady access have the |ioor;— • 

But—alas, together dwell 

With him, Sin, amt Death, and Hell. 


• 'a.tttraru IfotfetB. 

• • 

Siarty Years JJcHce, A Hovel. By the Author of the 
“ White Slave." 3 vole. London: T. C. H why. 

Tm:ns are men, and wise men too, wlo fancy that they 
can discover, in the present state of things, unmistake- 
ablo signs of an onward and upward progression; who 
think that science, knowledge, and religion, arc all 
working together, with the great clwin of events, to 
produce an ultimate' amdhnt of general happiness and 
well being, of which, as yet, we only vaguely dream. 
Whether we may expect that any full, accomplishment 
of their hopes will be reached in sixty years, is hard to 
My; at all events it may reasonably be expected that, 
in rixty years, the world will have advanced in better 


knowledge and endeavour, at least In the same ratio it 
has done within that time past. 

Steam, gas, and electricity, have done somediing for 
us within the last ten years, to say nothing oi the 
growing intelligence of the people, wliioh is one of the 
most encouraging signs of the times. In half a cen¬ 
tury, prospectively, what may not steam and electricity, 
to say nothing of yet other mighty and undiscovered 
agents, effect; whilst the power of the people—a power 
based on trfte kuuwlcdgc, on an improved state of 
morals, on temperance, sanatory reform, and a living 
cowviction of the true greatness and worth of humanity, 
oven in the meanest of its chililrcn—will give to the 
coming half oeiilury such a moral impetus aud stability 
as no former time con turuhh any example of. 

There is in these volumes a great deal of power, but 
with all this there qgrtainly never wa^a more unsatis¬ 
factory work -vfritteu. The plot is uncertain and con- 
‘fiised ;stbc Aiaracturs, many of them strongly marked, 
arc full of activity^ without achieving anything to the 
rcailer's satisfaction. 'Jhe tew charactera which have 
a higher tone and promiso about them, seem impeTftet 
concoplions, and leave the I'Sader in utter disappoint¬ 
ment. •Bnery coining (xoge fills him with the belief of 
some gi'oat purpose about to bw revealed, but it never 
comes. At the same time, however, that he is startled, 
surprised, and often displeased, there is a strange fasci¬ 
nation about the w'ork, which leads him on ,* he cannot 
\ltg it down; ho thinks that a writer with so much 
natural power, and who has brought together such an 
array of agents and inachiney, wlU assuredly repig 
him A last. But no I the hraiit^css reader, in the 
end, is obliged to be sttisficd with this reflection, that 
if (ho book 1>e a true prophet oi the future, then, that 
bad as Ahiiigs are now, tlicy are hbavenly in compa^on 
with what they will bo sixty years hence, in the un- 
bapp.w days of our great grandchildren; that tyran¬ 
nical and cruel as hcraditary power may be now, it is 
nothing to the fierce iron rule of the golden king of 
those days, the echoing sound of whose approaching | 
feotswps is now,within our ears; that strange as was 
(be story of Mr. Cro>s aud his insect eieation, it is 
noihiiig to what galvanism will do sixty years hence. 
The Egyptian plague of flies, frogs, and other vermin, 
will ho mure jests, in comparison vfkh the achieve¬ 
ments of one malicious old man, who will then pour out 
bis phial of cruelly-contagious and ever-multiplying 
atoiuiu life into the watc^—and thenceforward all 
waters shdl contain the certain, ineradicable seed of 
cureless di^ose. 

sThc history of all this is fantastically horrilde; it 
haunts the mind Ifko a nighiinare; from the waters 
the earth liccomes plagued with fpurrain, of which we 
have a faint idek in present potato blight; grass 
and com'are infected, and from theSe it is convey^ to 
the beast of the field; lastly from hii^ to man; and 
the work ends by tho coarse, vulgaV, money-king of th^ 
world dying raging mad,the omnipotent murrain 
attacked his brain: and this, the reader is left to be- 
licIVc, is tlie beginning of the end of the world, he 
being butlhc first victim of a universal death. 

Of the political portion of the book, which is extremely 
clever, we #ay nothing,, because that ceiiai^y ig less 
original than the author's .^ticipated discoveries in 
science; whether they be the infusion of*the vital fluid ' 
from tho finger ends, or the wholesale destruction of 
armies by the concentfated current of the electric fluid 
drawn from tlie clouds by the hand of one man, or the 
propi^tion of this loathsome murrain which is ^ 
destroy the world, auif in describing which, as wc Arid 
before, the author shows a master’a hand. B'e have not 
1 space for extract, but we refer the reader to the last 
chapter of thd second volume, after which ho vrill not ' 
readily dislodge '* the insect "from his imagination. 

So much for the fate of tie world, accordingFto tbia 
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author, sixty years hence. The moral of thb strange 
book is, that tlie mammon-worship of the present day 
may brinar England, nay,pren the whole world, to utter 
: rain. And so it might, perhaps, were it not that, with 
this mammon-worship, we have, in the great heart of 
the nation, a conservative, healthy current of moral life, 
*' wliich will circulate from tho lesser to the greater 
I stre.ims till it permeates the whole of existence, like the 
! .atomic poison of which the author speaks; bnt of this 
higher and divine influence he makes no mention, and> 
, this it is which will be onr safeguard and our salvation. 

I _ •• 

The Labourer. A MonMj/ Miojazinr, oj Politiee, 
LikrtUnre, and Potlry. Kdilod by PvAuaus O'Coh- 
»OH, Esq., and Enassr Jonbs, Esq., Harrister.s-at-law. 
Loudon: Nd^thcrn Star Office, etc,; Manebaster: 
Abpl iieywood. Kos. 1. and II. * 

It is surely a sign, and an anspicious sign, of thb limes, 
that that portion of t'lC Chartist boHy termed the phy- 
aiaal force Chartists, bare issued a montlfly magflsinc, 
not under tho title of th# Fighter, fml of the Lnhourer, 
The employment which they now give to tlioir pliysical 
force is sneii ns must meet with the approRatton of all 
good men. It is in Ihbour, in co-opcraiion, and in the 
parebase of land. In an acconiil of tlic nioremunts of 
the national Association of Cniliccf Tmd&s, Mr. Itobson 
, laid down principles of popul.ar action which might be 
1 luloptcd bf any co-operative fociety; namely: 1st. The 
; necessity 'union; 2d. I’nion gives to scctiona! 

' tnovcincnts the 'nei-cssary strength; 3il. The U\rffici(cy 
'■ of useless alritr'i as a means of meeting the appliances 
I at the disposal of tho master chiss ; 4th. The necessity 
of .the people tnkia:r their own aif.iirs into their own 
, hands; Sth. Tlio profit made by masters in cuiiSeqncncc 
i of the iiou-cx 1.4cnee of co-operative action: (ith, The 
I striking dt ler.'utc between tho old system, tlut s?ts men 
|j on strikes, and the new, which sets them on work ; 7tli. 

■ Si'lfemplogmeut the only lucaiiH of procuring a fair 
Ij dag's wage for n fair dafs work; tiih. The value of 
exposing the slate of tlicir funds; ihh. Tlic necessity 
'i of employing tiiosc hands not required in the artificial 
I ilabour market in tho cidlivalion of the land fur liieni- 
selves; lOlh. W.iciprocity. ' 

Now, these arc all sound doelrinc.«, in true keeping 
with the spirit of the times; and .show that u c arc every 
day mwing more alike iq. opinion, spite of our names 
and badges of party. 

_ The Magazine details the iirogrcss of tborLand Asso¬ 
ciation of the body; traces the history of tlio Insur¬ 
rections of the People. Mr. ErnoctJouc.s, whoso poetic 
powers hare drawn high commendation from liigh 
quarters of veiy otiposilc opinions, has a powerful 
! ballad, opening the second number, (tailed The Factory 
I Town, and descriptive of the evilsiof the factory sj'stem. 

1 Thero are alsostales of gt^t merit, and particularly one, 
^ I The Komanco of a People, the scene of which is 

|| PoTaud, and which seems intended to embody tho 
miseries and wrongs of that violated country. JTho 
Magazine, altogether, docs great credit to its couductora; 
and, as nu organ of the co-operative princMc, and of 
tho enligiiteumcnt of the people, we wish it every 
success.' • ' 

cJ_ 

t< 

Plea to Power and PurHanient for ike "Working 
Classes. By U A. Slakisi, Esq., late M.P, for 
Shrewsbury. Loudon: Longman A Co. 

A TOBi useful little compendipm of tho condition of 
tHa people, and of what is in progress, and also what 
ought to be in progress, for amending it. It embraces 
the topics of the Factories and Mines; Education, and 
Health of Towns; societies for insurance*against illness, 
and want of work; injiustice of combination laws; 
moanf of popular exeeci^ and recreation.—]|^arks, anil 




public walks, etc.; policy of establishing a board of 
commission for watching over the welfitre of the people 
—that Oovemment ahould not attempt to eheck, 

I encourage, or regulate population, but should afford 
protection, and real education to the working classes, 
and they will rc;pIato themselves. There is mach 
wisdom here in a little compass. 

Opium in China. By It. MoKiodtaar Mabiiv. 

This is extracted from Mr. Martin's work, “ China, 
Political, Commercial, and Social.” We only notice it 
here to wish that it may be widely read. It opona 
up that fearful system of guilt which we are pursuing in 
Chin% of guilt against Qod and man, and at the aame 
time, of most stupid impolicy, dosing the poor Chinese 
with opium, instead of clothing them—^rour hundred 
millions! -with ourmanuhclures. We shall, ere long, 
at length into this matter, and make free use of this 
valuable pamphlet. 

Three Lectures on the Moral Elevalion of the People. 

}iy Thomas Beaqs. London: Brittain,'Paternoster 

Itow. ^ 

Wniix wc sec what a flood of moral and intellectual 
intelligCDCC is being now daily poured upon the public 
mind, p’c feel that there ought to‘bc striking and happy 
efl'oets from it. In this pamphlet there is of itself a 
mass of sound information on the condition of the 
people, whith could not have been brought' together 
except by juuch leading, and more actual mingling with 
the multitude. The perusal has made us r^oiee that 
such men as Mr. Boggs And their proper places in the 
social economy, and arc thua able to do God’s work on 
the earth while it is day with them. Mr. Beggs, as 
tlic secretary of tho Temperance Society, occupies a post 
for which he is evidently most thoroughly fitted and 
designed. We have read those lectures with a peculiar 
pleasure.* Their morality is so sonnd, their feeling is 
so genuine, and their elociuenco—tho doqucnce of a sad 
knowledge and a Unncrous zeal—is so* pure and pcnc- 
tratfiig. Our space allou's os to do little more than to 
recommend them to the public, which we do most 
cordially; yet wc must not ivnit to indicate tlie great 
variety of matters with which they deal: tempennee; - 
causes of pdiqicrization, of physical deterioration; 
cduciition of and for the people; health of towns, with 
the statistics of ctimo and population in them; our 
moral responsibilities towards the people, etc. 

We admire the honest iioldness with wliich Mr. Beggs 
probes the wounds of onr social system, and takes to 
task our pseudo-philanthropy^ The following passage 
presigits a fearful picture, and calls sternly upon our 
sense of duty:— 

" It strikes me dumb,” snys Thomas Carlyle, " to look over 
the long scHhi^ of faces that any full eliurvli, conyt-lionae, or 
taveen itnecting, or nusc(!t1any of men will sliow tiu.m. Some 
score or tua years ago all these were little red pulpy inlonts, 
cap.ahfcs of being kneaded into nn(! social form yon chose—yet 
you now see llicm fixed and hardened into .artizaus, artists, 
elhrg^ gentry, learned sergeants, and unlearned dandiea,andcan 
and snail be nothing else heneefurtb.” Tliis ir not a new, but a 
striking thought, enunciated by a mind' deeply versed in the 
philosi^hy of society. Not only do we see a new generation 
springing n]i from the plastic liaud of nature, ready to receive 
liny impression tlubcirciimstanoes or education may stamp upon 
it, but we find it transmitting still worse deterioration to that 
which has to succeed it—stamping physicti as well os moral 
degradation upon posterity in a downwaid ratio. Over vast 
tracts of (»uutiy we scarcely flndto trace of the '* human face 
divineso worn in cuuntciiancc,Jbrm, ftatare, expresoion, that 
wo miglit doubt whether they were of the same species witii the 
well organised and noble of the race. The lofty hneomente of a 
better nature gradually fade away, until notliing it left but the 
attributes of the Wot or the fiend. Still then is the aiuming 
thought, the overwhelming horror of which can never be con¬ 
template without a shndder, that they possesa the awfal power 
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to perprtaatc a race, cquelly Btontcd ns tbennselves. In tlie 
inidkt of wrctcliodneM, and guilt, and want, and diBease, tliia 
fearful power of reproduction rcmaiua to tliom, and acourgcs 
Bodcty tor _ita injim and neglect. The apnrk of humanity is 
almost extinct. They hecome a pauper-creating claaa. Our 
incudo-charity foihida them to £e; we provide for them the 
noapital and Iho poor-honse—device means by which their 
houadesa and hoinelcH lot may be rendered tolerable; and thus 
new swarms of outcasts, new hordes of savages, throng our 
liighwaysaud threaten our safety; rice becomes more and more 
loathsome—deformity more fantastic, and fiends might mock 
at Ibis frightful accompaniment to our boasted civilisation. 
Tliousanda dying that one may riot, and bosta of men grovelling 
in sinrdid ImU tliat one may squander wenltb away in a palaec. 

One of llie principal causes of this fearful immarality will be 
fonnd in the total want of pbysiral comforts, the exposure to 
cold, budger, and nakedness, amongst onrdnbanring population, 
and the incessant conipelition with each other fur the privilege 
to toil, andhy that means earn tlks scantiest subustcnco. This 
state of wretchedness is prudueed in the first inetnnec by the 
retention of laws which contravene the laws of God, restrict 
the markets open to out industry hy prohibitory duties and 
imposts, and augment the price of food by making it sciirec. 

Agnin, h#treats the monatroua ovgr labonr in fucto4cs 
and ahopa with tj^c foeling of a man and a poet;— 

In a pampldet published by Dr. Oiindnid, the aothor of 
“Dacchna,” there is an amount of fact perfectly aiipalling;— 
Children almost leaving tlic mother's lircnat to labour; and he- 
giniung at an early age their struggles fur existence. And this in 
Christian Dngland, who vaunts loudly li< r pn:-cniiiicuec, and of 
being foremost ip civilisation. Tliis fearful imniohilinn still goes 
on. Then agnin, our attention bus been callgd to tiie late hours 
that onr youth have to remain in shops, wiirehonscs, and other 
cstablishmeuts. This is the same thing in another funii, niid 
can only be subdued by the energy, holiliiess, and perscroTance, 
of the thoughtful part of thewAmmunity—men with heads to 
think, and hearts to feel and act. One lialf hoar’s thought on 
the sulijcrt, must amvince any rcasonahle mind that the si steal 
is pernicious in% moral point of vieir. Training up a rneo of 
men, with blunted sensibilities, and stunted perceptions; con¬ 
fined for long hours in shops, where there is Uie most impure 
air, with little or no exercise; their very uccuaiitious wcarisfimo 
-^aud nut only si^ but highly prejiidicial^o the proper cnltha- 
tion of the higher aeotiments. It is a sjstem of slavery qf ihe 
must filial kind; it forbids anyUtrcnglh of feeling—any de¬ 
velopment of maseulinc sentiment—and, in point of selection, 
is less enviable than the ananpation of the man who breaks 
stones. Give me but a crust; let me have the opj'urtuiiity of 
suflening it in the brook, that dances amongst^hc flowers; let 
mofircl.Branud me the bracing air, and see above me the ojicii 
sky; then, conscious that tlio ernst is earned hy hard hut liuiicsl 
iudustry, 1 can lejoice to feel myself a man, with tree thoughts, 
and nnrestrieted miud. ljct.me he this; let me travel on in 
rags and poverty, instead uT being tlie criugiltg and foppish 
youth who is learning a trade, a slave to every capricious cnstoiner 
and thonglitless idler who makes slioppinga business, and feeins 
to have studied every mode of annoyance. And yet tliisda the 
way in which many, nay, great part of our youth, are rising up: 
the mind never awakcued to higlier olqccts tlian the frivolities 
of dress, or tho rounds of dissipation. Tlio bdiy ns well ns 
mind enervallrd, you see them thronging our ^blic tligrough- 
fares, indebted for their appearance to the arts of tho *mnn 
milliner; quite familiar witlqilie along of the tavern, iqiil re- 
gi^r attendants at frce-and-ciisiPB; pnffing their cignra, and 
inimickiug all tlfo follies of men of fiishion. These things ne 
miing on around^; and to expect from sucli ii hot ltd of 
folly, ignanne^ and imbecility, any other result than a race of 
men, ibpraved in taste, vitiatM in heart, and feeble imnnder- 
atauding, and, oonsequently, praetising all the “ little trieks of 
little men,” ia to exprat, that the harvest eng be gathered when 
the aeed-tifflo has been neglected. 

He points oat leme^ ia shorter hoars of labonr, 
and in the prot^ion o^ healthy rccro^iona, and the 
oponlng of lecture-halls and reading-rooms. Mr. Uegge 
ia quite awnko also to tlft necessity and ameliorating 
powers of co-operation. 

priaei^ of eo-operation, when more properly understood, 
will enable the working classes to do much of wliieh ot present 
tliey have no clear coneeptinn. If they want a Library, what 
is to prevent 600 men uniting togetiift for the purpose, each 


'man brinpgg n hook;—there are 500 volnmea ns n stork, and 
each man lias the opportunity of rending 409 for the one von* 
trihntcd. This Iiiut will suflice to suageft n thousand ways in 
wliich eo-openiiion would secure very aesirable’ends. _ Much is 
in the power of te.mpenuice societies with rerard to this agency; 
libraries, reading-roams, class-rooms, schools, and concert's,' me 
all means of creating cannier attractions to tho pnblie-honse; 
and would not only do that, hut would supersede tho coffee-shops, 
which hare beeoiue in scarcely an inferior degree as bad as the 
jerry shop: drinking coffee, smoking, rluhhing for suppers, 
gaming, loose conversation, ike., arc the disgraces of the ho/elt, 
and inflict severe iiyuiy on tho tempeninee safeties. These 
bodies have hitherto lind a very contracted view of their own 
sphere of labour; they must take up more eomprelumsivo 
ground, 

hlr. Boggs cohclndes his Lectures with a piece of true 
eloquence—that of tho heart. We havg lahonred like 
Mr. Ueggs ; vre ||avc saffered like him ca£imny; wo have 
oecaKlonally gecn that obliquity of human nature which 
niui IcdffiB almost to despair and to desistbut better 
hopes have again prevailed, and wc have gone on," sadder 
but vAser," in that path of popular exertion, where, if 
wc are often destined to find liqist where wo hoped moat, 
wo also find most where we hoped least. Wo ncknow- 
ledge todiifli a debt in a gloomy hour, for the noble 
cxprcs--ion of tho true faith in bhmauity which glows 
through this passage ;— 

Du wc expect any alteration in ilic civil or pulitiral policy of 
nu£country 'f —we must have an edueated people. Governments 
are the result, and not the ranse, of tho moral leiitiAeuts vrhich 
limy prevail. The intelligenec of the people vtill bo the great 
afh'nt in jiulitical ehanges. That will arhwv% mure than all thg 
party striiggles for power Unit tukn place in onr tiiiirs. With^ 
out ii people thoroughly free—free from the thraldom of vice 
and pri'jiiilirr—free inslitiitiuiis can neither exist, nor confer 
happiiiesyipuii the gurerned. Look dl America—her iiutitn- 
tiom arc III adranee of tin; jiupidar intelligence; and I here we 
liavc tix deplore the sad eifeel of ignoniiiei and selfislmrss. 
Ainuiign n people where vve have tho first great experiment of 
free goreriimeiit, vie have to deplore tho existence of slaven', 
sitting grinning in horrible mockery in the midst of her repub¬ 
lican institutions. America will no duiilt retrieve her mdrd 
liuuunr yet, and fon* a bright page fur European statesmen to 
)icruse. This ns-siiraiicc ia funiided ujioii i he giviwiiig iiitcllimmcc 
of tier heat eitixens; the spirit of iiiqnin’ wliieh ia active tliera 
and the. n-sllesa and qneiiehless desire far frrcdmn wliieh imimntes 
all Iicaits on the otlier side of the Atlgiitie. Slucalc llie people 
of Liighiiid, and we aliall he able to stamp upon tlieiii a clmraeW 
aa noble as imy in tho world. Hut almre all, let us look 
to the jouilg. It is to yinuig liiiglaiul wc must look for the 
spirits that ate to raise, np the clmracter at our covmtry, and 
make her troljr a leader among the nut ions of the ciuUi. It is 
they who liave to engage in the struggle fur liiierty, uud know¬ 
ledge, and fame; and cqinhat, in the cnufidrucc of high hope, 
tho last remains of feudal power. Make Uic pcoido an iutcili- 
gcnl, an edneated, a solicrrnce, and theyamust Imre free inslilu- . 
tions. It is inipodkipe for despotism to sway its seeplre over 
men with hearts throbbing with holy desires, whoso arms arq 
nerved to maintain the tflith, .and pkiiit its stiui^rd where waves 
and win^ may daali ov cr it in vain. I wish 1 emildinspire ev ery 
heart with the desire to raise hiiiisclf. As 1 look 
meagre and wan ehildren of toil aromul me, thronging onr puidie 11 
tliowinglifares, and listlessly lounging almut, I feel a renewed 
desire to labour in tliis cause. 1 know vvluit an early love of 
knowledge e«n do. I have felt it. The thirst is within me 
nnsuhdncd and unslaked. To tliis early desire I ascribe all that 
is now valnalik to me. 1 vninid not latter the kneiwledge I 
possess,—endeared to me as it is iiy the recoUcetiun that it has 
uecu acquinal by inmiy sacrifices of nrcdfal rrdt. In’ some self- 
deDial,aiid at the expense of many privations,—1 would not barter 
it for all that wealth or titlb eoula hestovy, I wonld not allude 
to lliia W as an cucouragementta others. Tlicrc are tlionsniids 
now languishing, with high capabilities, who may perhaps pass ^ 
through lifis, with the spaik witliin never fanned into a liainr* ' 
Perseverance—faith—hope—ciiarity, are llio watoliwonls. ^I 
have never felt a greater feith in the nltimaie triumph of man s 
Miritnal nature ^ver his increuiiiinnl inslinels Ilian I do now. 

I have had my discourngeiiicnts and despondeneiea, but 1 have 
nlways frit revived when I have qpfleeted upon the mpahihtles 
of man. I never lost faith in hninahily. In lliemidst of vexation. 
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annoymice, nnd disappuintment, that fitith hiu nirdlTed; and 
wimtevrr value may be attached to my laboan, ia aitribn- 
tabbi to tliat mirlyiu(; faitli ia the power of good. Since I tint 
fidt it my duly to join the total abstinence society, 1 liave not 
Wn an idle or colu-hearted Hupportcr. 1 have been colled upon 
to occupy a more proiuincut |xMilioii than I ever intended, I 
have not eacapt'd cwuinuy. It waa nut to be expected I shonld. 
1 have often had my motives impugned; and in that I sliared 
the common lot of men who labour fur the public {rood. 1 knew 
thii at thu outset. Iliad tixi much rxperienus of the world 
ever to expect that I should lie exempt from the Cite of better 
men than myself. These tliinps never affected me for one 
moment, nor have they ever extorted from me one iiuailiui! wbrd. 
Until they can rob me of the settled couvirtiun that has rheered 
me through many labours and dilliriilties—timt e inau’s Inspiii- 
ness arises from that which is within him, and nut that which 
surrounds him; until they can take from mo the satisfaeliun 
that awaits liuiieft endeavour; tliryeiw never aifect me. One 
tiling I wish to say in cunrlusion:—that uuf luboiira ought to 
be in proportion to the difficidties we liavc to surf.iouiiL Wurke 
ing on in the field of human progress, opr reward will Tie in the 
consciousness timt our duty is dune, and the hope that it^s nut 
done in vain. 


VENTRILOQCriSM AND Mil. DOVE. 

" Lkt ns go and see Mr. Dove's l^ulyphonicenterluin- 
uent,” said one of thogood genii of tliofireside. Itwaa 
someycar^ since wc had .seen any exbibitiou.s of this 
kind, and wc Imgan to tulk about tlium. Cliarlua 
Ifatthewa we hau llcen,*and iMi.ss Kelly, whoin uy; liked 
greatly, principally because she excelled so niucb in 
one or two pathetic cbar.actcdf, which arc unusual in 
such entertainniuiilss Wc talked of a wonderful ven¬ 
triloquist we had heard in Oemiauy, whose little ouo- 
aet piece, although very foolish, was -very wonderful. 
We had forgotten his name, hut he was a maste^of his 
art. The entertammeut was in Heidelberg, in a large 
upper room of a Gast-haiis, or inn, called the I’rinx 
Max, near the Neckar. The litllo performance wng 
this: the room in which we were haiftwtiidows looking 
over the Neckar; the night was dark and stunuy, and 
<ha river swollen with flood. distent and very faint 
cry waa heard t-n the other side of the river, and the 
performer ran to the window, which he opened, and 
then we plainly heard a man’s voice, as if in great 
distress, calling for a boati across tlic river. “A lioat! 
a boat I for the love of licavcn pul out a lioat!" The 
next moment people were hiuml coming logrtlier in tho 
street under the window, and hallooing across; and ^he 
stranger replied, by ptaying llienr, to fetch liim over. 
There was a deal of talking iieiow thu window; one 
boatman was drunk,*another was gone, to tlie town for 
the doctor, and afiber a doal of parleying anikconsiilte-, 
Mon, the voice across the river tilViig up every interval' 
with demandssfor speed, a woman and a boy sot out. 

. heard or seemed to helMf tlic lioat put off, and tlic 
receding sound of the oars, and then the woman in 
the boat hailing the stranger on tlie oilier side. It p',i8 
the most wonderful and complete illimion, but it was 
not yet ended. Tlie boat again returned to tour side of 
the river, and now a conversation was heard between 
the strafiigcr who had iicen* conveyed ofer, and the 
people on tlip shore. Hb' eagerly inquired his way to 
the Prinr. Max, and was directed te tliis very place; wc 
heard him come talking up the jihore till he sccniod to 
be under the wlnddw where the pcrfonnci; stood, and 
here a conversation licgan between them. The stranger 
*uid that it was of tho utmost importance that he gained 
admittance into the inn; he liad licun sent for, he said, 
by the host himself on mgent buslneBs, on business of 
life and death ; he had travelled that diu*, he said, all 
the way from Sieben MuLlen Tbal in the Odenwald, and 
now the door of the Wux ^ax was locked and I ho land¬ 
lord gone to bod: what was to become of hqu I Yls, 


indeed, here was a difficnlty; bnt it was not without its 
remedy; the workpeople on the other aide of the street 
had left a ladder, he must bring that, rear itagainst the 
window and so come in. Tho stranger was vociferously 
grateiul on the other ude tho street, from whence, after 
a deal of trouble, he brought the ladder. We htuud it 
struck against tho outride of the wall, and, after a dea]F! 
of trouble in its airiingement, we heard the man ascend 
it, talking all the tima Tho voice came higher and 
higher, till at length it was just below the window; and 
now a parley began aa to how he was to get in; be had 
a bag with him in which was valuable property; he 
feared to trust the bag out of bis hands, and yet, unless 
ho did so, he could not ^t in. The bag and its con¬ 
tents led to straugp surmises; what could the man be 1 
was he a robber or a mnrdererl for the bag was Woody-— 
or was he an exiled nobie flying in disguise with his 
valuablesi Wlial cou/<f he hei At iastit catne out; he 
was Johann Lumpeugesindcl, the liattenfUnger, or rat¬ 
catcher, and was come here by order of the landlord, to 
clear tho liousc of rats; he was to have been here by 
dufk, but he h.ad stqtipcd drinking at llandkchuusheim, 
and was iiclatcd ; he feared tliat a rival ratcatcher would 
get the job, and that made him so impatient. This 
being explained, the performer was very much provoked 
to have had all this trouble about a ratcateber; and the 
end of it was, that the poor man waa toppled down ,1 
from tlie ladder into the street below, where he was i 
heard deploring his hard fotc and his brriscs.'amid the i| 
laughter of the people. ■ _ ! 

This was thu most wonderful piece of ventriloquism I; 
we had ever heard, and wo wondered whether Mr. Love i, 
could equal it. Mr. Love’s^;}lroductary chapter (if so || 
it may be called) on ventriloquism is very interesting; |; 
and yet he by no means explains in what or how Uiis 
singular talent consisis; it is a very rare talent, though 
not one of tlic most elevated, and yet it is sometimes the 
atteudanS of real geqjus. Charles Pemberton, one of 
the most gifted of men, and one of tho noblest of human 
beings, possessed tlxs gift in no mean dtgreu, as all who 
knew him will remember.« Jedediah Buxton, also, the 
famous self-taught arithmetician, bad the same talent; 
and it is related thnt,^oing^pp lu London from his 
native county of Deriiy, and travelling by stage wagon, 
be almost frigiitcned the poor driver out of bis wits, by 
pcrsoiiatiug the crying of an infant, somewhere about ■ 
the wagon and its lading. There seems, indeed, to be | 
a great tendency to jokes, and to the playing of tricks, j 
in those possessed of this woudt;;ful faculty; and, if all lie i 
true that is told of Mr. Love’s own youthful pranks, lie 
must have enjoyed a deal of what is called fun among 
boy8,^nd misehief by grown {fliuple. 

M * Lovo's perfuniiauce is not a whit behind that of 
any of his most celebrated predecessors,—Lis assumption 
of charactei^ and his rapid change from one to another, 
seems ^Imost Kiiraculous; ho detects the con&o in every 
thin|r, and all his eburoeters are marked by that strong 
individuality which makes th^ never weary. Nothing 
pleased us more, however, tiian bis piece of pure vontri- 
loquial acting, in which he dispels tho sifiging-Bpirit of I 
the riiuf; it is inimitable, and in re»cuibranee now 
takes its place beside tho pertormance of our wondeiful 
Qcrniah. 

lu his own way Mr. Love is a genius; and, having j 
so eminently the ^wer to amuse and delight hundreds | 
of {icuple every night, the least we can do is to wish ! 
him health and prosperity; for, whilst care and anxiety ' 
belong to human life, they ace-no small iienebctora, : 
who enable the anxious heart and the wearied brain to 
forget their cares, and parti&e of relaxation, if it be ' 
only for two or three hours. 
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OP PACTS AND OPINIONS CONNBCTBD WITH ORNEBAD INTERESTS AND POPULAR 

PROaUBSS. 


In thU department our Journal we mean not only to state canduU^ our own earnest opinion on any matter 
of impo^nee. but shM endeamur, ajt far as in us lies, to Jorm ana paide public opinion, as every honeH 
Journalist should do ; and^ wWt erpial sincerity we sidicU tj^e opinions tf others of all classes ~ be they rich or 
poor, be they masters or men, be Uwy men or women. We work von all, and we desire to work wiiii oR.—Eos, 


Jfr. Bnmsttts Model o/Jneietd Jerustdrm.—T!\ds elaborately 
eonatructed model ia the work of*Mr. Brnnetti, a gentleman of 
pnblin, and la the reanlt of immense reaeareh hh well as litboar. 
It is the beat illnatration of acriMure history that we have ever 
aecn. Here are clearly depicted, with all their loesd ciiaracter* 
istios, evera place in md around Jerusalem which figures in the 
Old and NenVTestsment, and which, frogi tlie early days of yvr 
youth, when we rend tiin Bible as the most wonderful and cap* 
tivating of story,b<Aka, down to maturer years, when tlie whole 
assumes a deepr, a graver, yet- a loftier and a niore gloriouasig- 
niUcanco, hare h^ an interest for ns heyond any other placi-s 
in the world. There ft something thrilling in seeing thus 
liefhre our eyes the very ground, as it were, wliieli David, snd 
riiiliMiion, end the prophets, and Clirist iiimself, once trod. Tjct ' 
what cvendi ra«» napjieu in the, great lirtnre befUre ns, there , 
will not be a eiiy in which saeh momentous events sliall orenr ; 
as in Jcrnsalcm. We regard, therefore, this model as a valiMliIe ' 
coniineutaiy and illiistratioii of the Bible, and cordially reconi- > 
mend it to all—for to all it mj^i)^ he interesting and iiistnietive, | 
he he Jew or Christian, EpisSipnliun or Dissenh r, Catiiolie or ' 
Protectant: here, at least, is common ground, on wliieh all m.sy . 
meet, and oil ili^ matter for deep thonglit. 

Vmishswntof Death.—k nnmerons and highly respeetahle 
public meeting was held on the 4lh inst, at Bnon Clinpel, Pad¬ 
dington, to promote tlie immediate nholitinn of the pnnishment 
of death. TlieeliaTr was occupied bv W.Jhvnrt, Ksq. kl P.: and 
the speakers were C. Gilpin, A. R Stevens, the llev. .T, Porlter, 
and Jnbe* Burns, D.D. k feeling of entire nnanimity pre¬ 
vailed in the assembly on the gnrliristiiin cliiiracter and immoral 
tendency of capital punishment; and n petition wns ndoped to 
the House of Commons, that am^ punishment Aiunld be imiiie- 
distely abolished, and a penalty snbstiinted which shonld 
eomhine the olyeot of the semrity of society with the chance of 
reforming tho oriminal, and in accordance with the spirit and 
precepts of Christianity. 

national ISdseation .—Whilst men are generally egiwd npon 
the necessity of edneoting tl\f hnman mind, they are divided! in 
opinion as to the hast and most etfectual method of eariyiyg out 
their views. Tho diflbrrncrs that prevent an nnioii for strength 
in so gvod a cause nre really imaipnary, and elog the wheels of 
time with superstition. All men, whctlier high oa low, rich or j 
poor, who lulve any knowledge of the fear and love of God, 
innat agree that it is the bininden duty of all to keep Ins fiuily 
will und commandments. Strongdrinkisthestumblmg-lilock at 
the people of this enlightencd^ingdnm, and their barrier to im¬ 
provement, whiiA we are commanded to east away. This is nrjw 
the season of I^nt^tlionsands nre starving, and nuUiuns of basIiMs 
of good grain arc withheld from tlie people, mho are dyisy for 
wi»if,hy the deatrnction of tlie bounties ofagoodlieavenlyJPnrent, 
to create a destroyer, by the distilliition of alcoholic poison. Fellow 
Christiana, we must abstain from such thi^, if we would be 
giiiltleM of oar brother's blood, which crieth to the Lord. The 
Government (or natural men) are about to proclaim a fast, a 
solemn mockery. Let spirituid men fast from strong drink, and 
from a partieipatioa of sin c£ the blackest dye that arises from 
its banmnl iidnenee. Let w do tliis, and keep God Almighty’s 
law, and we shidl then find nPidifflculty, from the force of guod 
cunscieutiooB example, to morally and mentally ^oeata tlie 
people, as a preliminary for the grateful receplioii of tho 
blaning orprophepy—-"The earth shall bo filled with the know- 
ledge at the ghii; of the Lord, as the wuten cover the chaimcia 
at the sea.” 


^e following simple ^tement may stiinulAe exertion in the 
pliiliuithropic ennae of National Eduention. in the TemDeraace 
Uall, Biipiidway, Westmi nster, a doss has been formed of mween 
thirty and forty adults, the greatest portion of whom are 

munlsseSMswl sImsi aa.I... ..B _>!__ __ !^, _ 


or priutiiif; by sound. The clnss (ar made rapid progrcM under 
the tiiitiim of Mr. Beun I’itinan, who in about eighteen cun- 
seentive Insffiis bninght them so torward, as to read words rf 
three and four syllables witli a perfeift £n|riish pronnuciatios, 
which uo other system could effect in twelve months. 

Mr. Pitman declares, that in three months he would guarantee to 
teach the systeni, in lessons of one hour per day, la any ntmher 
ofwmpla wlio would give ntteiition to their inatrnefton, to 


uttiiined, and may he liailml as a great boon for carrying out the 
seheinc of Niitioniil Educdtuin; being alike applicabm to tho 
tuition of man, wutiian, nnd child, from its simptioity, which ia 
its best reeumineiidation to the philanthropy of the Christian, 
and the attention of the Government. 

• * JOHM SlAHBCIUT UnDKBWOOD, 

Chairman, 

City of Westmnaler Temperancs Soeidy, 

On the propoeed London Trades’ Ball. —^In the interesting 
aerniiiit at the Selkmd Soirhe <f the Workivy Upholetersrd 
tnetitste, ns gi\ en in the " Weekly Keeord ” of HowitPs 
JonrnnI fur the 27th of Pehrnaiy, it is said that—in addition to* 
the most commendable purpose, the “ weanii^ the workmen of 
their trade from habits and places of intemperance,” under the 
new and improved form of association. as now acted npon liy 
tlic {uirticnlar Gpholstcrers’ Trade Soeiety here concerned—the 
members also " arc anxious to uifite with other trades in taking 
mure extensive and suitable premises, to be a kind of Trader 
Ilnll or Instfitiite, where each society shall liave its own eom- 
mittee-raom, hut only one (renersl lectnre-room, open .t6 all; 
also separate rooms for Che classes, open to oil; and a leading- 
niom, or coffee-ruum, free to all the members of the various 
trades who unite in Jhis olgect.” TfaUPia cheering ;«nd may 
the proposal thus ngide he soon and efiigientiy responded to, 
dnd eueressTully carried ^ut, is the kincere wish of the writer of 
the following sonnet:— , 

Up St the word,ye Trades! ye hearthe call; 

It is tlie voice of IViith, which leads from mtaagT 
^ Up! and no more the moral stain prolong; 

Tlie spoil-house leave, and build your purer Hilll 
A nnble dome, which shall to all belong; , 
I’rond-nrclird,and sturdy-based, and pillafied strong; 

M herowone may forenthe weaker from the wall. 

But frei‘, your hosts niay^cet an earneat throng I 
Where themes cuneerniug man’s true dignity 
Shall strengthen your young life, and ye bmII grow 
In pride slid powtr, nor ^nd the servile knee 
In qnniling fear of any wealth-^o^ad foe; 

And on the masaive porch tlua line ahall be— 

Lutonr shall freeautaHad, hersBf by men mads fresi 
k XBAfisa’ Uhiom Mkmbix. 

On Ckariiable Bataars .—[We perfectly agree in the morale 
of this pn|M>r; bht wo doubt wiiether tlie ape is yet prepared to 
act fully oil the pure iirinciple here developed. It a tlieretore 
a question whether piulantliropy 4>ouU sufler for tho soke of 


I 









uowirrs joubnal. 


•iMtmct truth; hot it can lie no qnration that the Irith ought 
to ^ ata^, that wo mnjr advance toivnrda ita pTneticnl eatahliah- 
raent as fast us wo can.—Boa.l—These were devised cleverly, 
at all events, if not phikntbrdplcally, ns means wheirhy money 
might be raised for benevolent purposes in an agreeable nuinncr. 

The chief advantage of them appears to me to be that money 
is thus obtained for deserving objects, which, in innnmernbM 
instances, would never otherwise have bccniorthcoming.' 

The great disadvantage, on the other linnd, seems to consist 
in the net that people are driven bpr their agen^—^insensibly it 
may be, yet surety—to seek some stimulus to Kgut action, rather 
conneetM with their own abstract selfish gratiScation than with 
the diunterested feeling of benefiting others. r 

Whilst I do not, by any means, deem the promoters of these 
pbeasuml^ idnu-givinga tube “doingcrif Hint good may come,” 
yet would I earnestly recommend them to consider the fuilowing 
Brief ehservations 

Ought mankind to be taught to rcijiure the stimuli of fashion 
and gaiety to indfive them to perform acts ofriharity and heuc- 
volendb P «. , 

If the object of the ba7.aar or iancy-fair he a good on!, then it 
is certainly capable of supporting its dAms on the ground of 
its owi intrindc merits, and needs not the extraneous Kid of 
noise and excitement. t 

If people really wish materially to help any given cause, 
^better fur would it be for them io give what tknyriiitcud to 
expand i» iorrf easA DltnCTtv fo Me tfeasurer of its fumh ; 
because tlien there would lie no deductions for “incidental 
expenses.” (And, by the bye, these frequently form no iiicuu- 
li^mblc item.) 

The parept cfuirily is that which is extended without ostenta¬ 
tion, and in secret. Host, if not all, of the readers of this 
donmal doubtless hold the Bible to be n correct moral teacher, 
at least: and wc need scarcely remind them that it says, “ Let 




In condnsiott I would observe—^better almost that the pro¬ 
ceeds of tlicse fnsliionable sales should be wanting to tlie 
vnrioua oUectn which they purpose to aid, tliaii llinttuiiinkiiid 
ahonld be impelled by wrong motives, and he t.anght to reipiire 
the incitements of notoriety, puhlieity, fasiiion, gaiety, n^d mere 
worldly applause, instead in the meed of an approving eon- 
soience, the sincere gratitude of the needy, and tiie reflection of 
haring done llieir duly, leexnse il vas lieir t/i'/y ; their real 
and /'Oflay reward being dependent on its right fulfilment. 

Urerpool, Jau. i!l, IW. Willi Ail BaAiTHW .vite. 

j. Jaioar’* Villy .—^The antiior of the following tmiim, the 
well-known, brave-hearted, nirl lu>ne.si Joiix Hii'CIIELL, tlie 
shiiemiAcr joct of I’aislcv, says, in n letter aecompanyiiig lhe.se 
stauaas, ** lacnd you nsnort piece that 1 wrote on accunut of 
the dilation of business in this town. There arc, ut the. 
present moment, as nppallingccascs of destitution hero as in 
Irdand, and but litOe has, ns yet, been done for the sufferers, 
lime are at least n thousand weavers uueiiijifsycd in Ibis 
district.” . 

LABOUll’S BOTY. 

, WliEtf nndei^oortitli’s fnnlds wplie. 

All 1 how (dm we be elicery ? ■■ 

Willjoye*r glisten in the eye * * 

Tlut scans a prospect drenty P 
And wc line long wiVoortitli lain, 

And shared in n’ nfir sorrons; 

And iang, I fear, her coinless reign 
Will dimour coming morrows. , 

Hiss Commerce has withdrawn her smiles. 

And wi’ them n* our siller; 

^ And tho’ frnn Want the Jicnrt recoils, , 

We’re fairly married tdl her. 

Andeoli! within Her cheerless wn's 
Iliseontent sits brooding, 

Wi’ pnlo Disease, wlia’s frf,(|uent en’s 
She nerct thinks inlmdiDg. 

, Onr cieivy, pious souls 1 say wc 

*' Should kiu the rod tliaPsmitcs us. 

And humbly how to his decree 
Whn to lie fare invites ns; 

And when our rulers we invoke, . 

And toll them o’ our state, sirs. 


They treat tlie ma^.r ns n joke. 
And hu’ ss o’em late, slra. 


Yet a’ the clergy e’er we saw, 

Or rulers o' a nation, 

Tnk' precious can to keep awa’ 

A fang mile firno starvation; 

They tak’ fme toil wliat toil sliould ne’er 
Qae to the knaves a thmive o’, ! 

Till they liad leam'd that earth to cheer 
They long line made n grave o’. i 

To lAe EMors of Bonn/ft Jouraal. —Aa a Phooogng^, '■ 
allow me to express the gratification I experienced in reading 
theartide in your No. 7, on“ Universal Langnage end Fbono-c ' 
graphy,” the commendation of whidi is grei^ enhenerd, | 
proceeding from the pen of so tnlepted a writer.'* At the same ' 
time, however, grunt me the permission, as a j/roctieel Phono- 
grapher,fo rom'clainisrunecptionortwo,iutawh!nlitheanthor ^ 






being more easily read than written. Now any one who hat 
been in the habit of using l^ionogiuphy, ns a mode of eorre- 
spondeuce.'or for any other of the numerous purposes to which 
long-band is applicnble, will, I think, agree with me, that it may' 
be written/re or sit times faster than the common method ; 
and, at the same time, can lie read mueh more easily; whilst all 
ordiiuiry systems of stenography cannot be writUci so qnickly, 
and, when written, nre'lif little use to any (me but the writer, 
owiiig todlicir nrhilrarv character. As to th' " Orientalism ” of 
the characters, I think, had “ Goodwyn Bnrmhy” vsed the 
svstem, he would Imrdly have Madcthia objection; for their 
simplicity, and the ease u ith whieh they are written, winild Imve 
irnmneiM him to this sremiug defect. The “ Phono-press” is 
uot puhUalied,ii(iT ever was, in I’hiiuotypcs, but in Phonogigpliy, 
which are am distinct ns our enmmiiii modes cof writing and 
printing; il was oidy a monlily publication, and is now dis- 
coiitiiiucd. 

In ciiiicliuion, T would observe, tlmt should the article of 
“Goodwill Bumiliy," or nny of tlie remarks I have made, 
kindle n (lesireiii the breasts of^hy of your traders to become 
more ari|nuiiitcd uilh this useful and interesting art, by obtaining 
a list of the members of tlie “ Thonogiapliir. Correspoiuling 
■Society,” which may he hod for one penny, nod'is published ut 
the “ riiouotie IX-piit, 1, Uueen’s llrad Passage, Paternoster 
Ilow,” they' will, by writing to any one of the members of that 
ii(H;iety, ulitaia slick infiirmatiun as will emible (hem to learn it 
in a comnarativcly sl'ort time. The necessary works may he 
piirckascit fur u couple of sliilljngs. 

I urn, Y ours in the cause of progression, 
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HOWLTT’S JOUBKAL. 


A BRIEF MEMOIR 


. JENNY LIND; 

Written for Howm's JornwAL iy one of her OH 
Friends. 

i. 

, • 

"HBirsxK talked a great deal abont Btockholm; he 
longed to be able to enow Me mother and aietere'thc 
beautiful capital. How they would be charmed with 
the theatree! How Uiey would.!« delighted to see 
and hear the lorely Dcmoixelle H^niat and the 
oapUroting Jenny Lind I ” So wrote that noble-hearted 
woman, Mise Jjromor, seven yeats ago, in one of the 
loveljcat stories of domestic life that ever was penned, 
and BO translated we the words in 1842; anU this was tlA: 
fimt time that the name of Jenny Mnd was ever made 
funiliar to the British public. ‘ 

Jenny Lind, according to universal report, is gifted 
with the most transcendent powers of song: there never 
was so fascinating yet so artless a singer aiv-sbe; so fur 
is glorious, but thereeis a something even beyond tliis. 
She has come forth from the simplicity of somewhat 
humble life, and she brings with h6r the most beautiful 
oharactaristios of a high and noble nutun'; tlie most 
'ftunk, natural, and unspoiled spirit: simplicity of nfc.n- 
neis, and a singleness of purpose, which, like the purest 
catting to the riv-hest gem, onhanec tenfold the greU 
and glorious (riR which siio has derived from n.alnre. 

Those who know her best, low her most. Hear what 
that truly brave-hearted man, Hans Christian Andemm, 
the Danish poet, well-known to our readers, aad whom 
it«hall be our pleasant duty to make still better know ii, 
flayaof her in a letter to us. “ In flermany,” ho-writes, 
"-I have many dear friends, and amongst these a 
fidthful, beloved sister, and she 1 shall sec, tliere. You 
know her name, for the echo of it must have reached 
you; it is Jenny Lind I Slio is Ih^ finest singer and 
actress that I know, and yet she is more even Uianthat 
-—■lihe is one of the noblest creatures on the fact' of the 
earth; she is pure-hearted, pious and kind; she is a 
noble woman, afid a faithful friend.'’ Bo writes one who 
has known her for yeaiM, and one who, in many respects 
resembling herself, is capable of nppraciating her 
splendid gifts whether of heart or of head. 

With these few words of introduction, whilst Jenny 
Lind is yet an unseen vision of delight iin& love to the 
great b^y of the English public, and alas, to 'the 
Iteople themselves she must in ill probability remain 
so for ever, wo are^abled to lay before onr readers a 
slight sketch of her life, kindly funiiihed to us by one 
of the singer's owh friends.' ‘ '■ 

Jenny Lin^ was 'bom on the “6th October, 1830, at 
Stockholm, where her -gprents are still raiding, her 
being a manufiicturer in that city, h'rom a very 
early am she evinced a great partiality for music; and 
it is rmated that in her childhood, when anything' dis¬ 
tressed or di'^mposed her, nothing could ^th her so 
soon as taking her to the piano, where she soon forgot 
all her, little griefii by jd^ing out tliirds and other 
rimple harmonies. As she g^w older she displayctl a 
wonderful talent in recollecting and singing the old 
^r^edish national melodies and ballads, by which she 
fr £iptivated all who had an oppsrtunity of hearing her. 

At the ago of tm^ she 'was sent to the Musical and 
'■ Seminary, attached to tlie Theatre Itoyal at 

' Spntholpa, in order to receive*tha education necessary 
.|Mf the stage. Her progress was wonderfully rapid, 
^ 'Iknd we raneinber well her first appearance throe 
U yean after Is the drama of"' Trottio ‘itraf en Spelares 
lefha'i,”—"Thirty years of the life of a Oamblerv” 
ini which ahe sostainedl the part of the Oamblor's 


Daughter, and excited the liveliest interest by her 
natural acting and nalvetA In the- first instance 
her talent was supposed to be pre-eminently dramatic, 
and she continued for some time to appear before the 

S iddic principally as an actress. Fortunately, however, 
[r. Berg, the able master of the vocal department in 
the Theatre Roml, discovered her ^reat natural talent 
for singiim, and lost no time in giving her the benefit 
of his tnrtion. Her ddbnt as a vocalist took place in 
the autumn of 1838, when she appeared as Agatha, in 
Dcr Freysehntz, and excited the greatest sensation, 
not only by her heauti ful singing, hot also hgiher efi'ectlve 
acting, which was full of genius and originality. We next 
find her appearing as Alice in Meyerbeer's Robert le 
Diablo, in the spring of 1839, in which part she created 
such an enthusiasm among the audience, that the 
tlioatre seemed to shakeuto its foundation by the tre¬ 
mendous applause with which she was greeted; and 
nothing was talked of at the time hnt Jenny Lind and 
her charming voice. 

In the lultowing year ahe appcarcd'ln Lucie di Lam- 
mprmoor, as Lucie,*,and the enthusiasm irf her favour 
was now carried to such a pilch, that a snl)scription was 
set on foot, in order le mark in a pfiblie manner the 
great triumph she luid achieved. Accordingly, on the 
cIiMing night of the season of 1840, a costly service of 
plate Was presented to her on her rutnni from the 
Ojicra-honsc. Soon after this she had the honour of 
being appointed by His Majesty, thcvlate- King of 
Sweden, Voealiat in Ordinary, to the Court; and 
siioi'Uy after was elected a meml)cr of tlie Royal Musical 
Academy at Sloekhulm, which alone was a distinguished 
mark of honour. 

In the year 1841 ahe Kff Stockholm for Peris, in 
order to profit by the tuition of the celebrated Onrdn, 
and remained there till the autumn of-Uic following 
year, when she returned to Stocklioliu, where the efi'uct 
sho protl'itsid was evoii more heartfelt, if possible, than 
at fii-st. 

After remtiining some time in her«own native city 
slic s'.onimeuced a professional tour in Uermany, which 
cslablisbed for tier at once a European eolebriiy. A 
short interruption in her brilliant progress occurred in 
cousequence of bor recall to Stockholm, special 
desire of Kin,'-; Oscar, to assist at the ceremonies of bis 
and his tjiicun's Coronation in Septemlier, 1844 ; and 
iit'ier this she returned to Germany. Her first petma- 
iiciit engagement was for tlie Theatre Royal at wrliu, 
whore she appeared in Nonna, Sounambula, Camp of 
Silesia, Fille 'do Regiment, and other operas, with tlie 
greatest success; receiving repeated marks of appro- 
batiott as well from the royal -iamlly as from the public 
in general. Since this period she Jus-accepted ‘cngagc- 
ments at the prineitial theatres In uertnany, and having 
only just i^nelttdeu her engagement at Vienna, she is 
now In Park), on her way to London, te make her 
appeaVanee before the British public at the Opera- 
hoit^ during the present season. 

Such is« brief sketch of the Swedish singer, Jenny 
J^ind—one of those gifted, lovely spirits^'whiub a time 
of peace sends forth to humaniise the ^rld, and to link 
the nations together. Sweden has done much la this 
respoct. In its ^ker times oven, it hod its true hero, 
Onstavus Adolphus; in the last ago its benignant 
Linnaeus with Kls child-like heart, his love of flowers, 
and his knowledge of nature; in our own d^ it gives 
ns Fredrika Bremer and Jenny Lind, women ifbo, in 
tlie sphere of their own gn^t and noble powen, have 
no Superiors in the world. 

May the beneficent spitllisof peace aod.genpial en¬ 
lightenment open amid all hafions a yet.widw and 
freer path to the ennobling and purifying influences of 
literature and-murie; and let us hope aim theUtho^ay 
is not distant when these influences riball lewh eVea 
the lowest of the people. . 


t 
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ASSOCIATED HOMES. 

BT MAvx.mum. 

Trb adTantageg of combination hare already been 
proved in many ways by working men. They see them 
in Uieir cinbs, benefit societies, and savings Iwnks. More 
recently, the progress of the Leeds Redemption Socletjr, 
and the new Cooperative League, are results of combi¬ 
nation and the varions building societies are the same. 
There is a mode of bringing this g^reat principle into 
operation which might be added to ail these, and which 
would have a lasting effect on the comfort and pro¬ 
sperity of the working classes; and ij is important that 
they should take it into earnest consideration without 
delay, that they may influenee the building societies to 
adopt it in every case, if possible. 1 mean the establish¬ 
ment of AssociATun Hombs. 

Nothing can be done towards this object, till an 
efficient sanitary reform has taken place. "Other 
things," sayf Dr. Sonthwood Bmith,^" must also be dqpe 
before your condition can be rende]^ prosperous; but 
this MUST precede every real improvement; the sources 
of the poison that infects the atmosphere yon breathe 
must be dried np before you can be healthy; and 
unclcanliness must be removed from the exterior of 
your dwellings before you can find or make a home.” * 

Petition, then, as the above earnest address incites 
yon to do—"I’etltion Parliament fon the redress of 
these grievous evils. In your worhshops, in your clulw, 
in your institutes, obtain signatures to your petitions; 
get every labourer, every^rtisan, every tradesman 
whom you can influence, to sign petitions " But this 
great measure once in fair course of progress, do not 
stop there. Whatever is the result of our present 
struggles—of the dreadful crisis in Ireland, or the 
{mliticai and social movements of the time—a combing 
tion among working men, to manage their domestic 
economy better, amust be of great importance to them. 
They work hard; and when they Imve earned tinir 
wages, they ought to Ims able to lay them out in the 
best manner; but, instead of that, they pay always at a 
much higher rate for all”the necessaries of life than 
those do who have the command of read)' money, and 
know how to use “it. Associated homes would bring 
great advantages to the middle classes, but to the 
working classes they are of the greatest importance. 

Thoughts of this kind j;ave given rise to the follow¬ 
ing sketch of a Labourer's Home ten pcarit henee. Let 
it not bethought too fancifoi. It is "founded on fact ” 
—founded on movement^ and eflTorts already Iwun. 
It will describe a home such as it may he—let us say 
such as it ioiU he—before many years have passed. 
Leaving behind us the present with all ita struggles, 
let os imaglhe ourselves, then, arrived at tbeyea^lSS?. 

Ona eold, frosty, Febrow evening, of the year 18S7, 
the broad stre^ of Whitecnapel may be observed about 
six o'clock to DC thronged with Workmen going home 
for the night; cseh with his tools in his hand, or ifinng 
dver his shoulder, thOT pass in various direetions, 
singly or in groups. One long stream of them,*m'eet- 
ing from different pointa, turns off into a new, well- 
lighted, wide Streep wkere formerly stood a whole 
wilderness of nairow, wretched lanes and aHeys. In 
every quarter there is a sound of shutters going up; no 
shop is open after six oldock. Many other changes 
may be noted by those who remember former times. 
There hinot a aln^^-pllaieeDr beer-shop to be seen. 


domoii their dut^ia thspresSat 
-rMoieUfis No. 1. ' 




'rfthe SsniteryQncition^ 




The rangh of slanghter-houses and bnteheia’ 'show has 
given place to a nwdsome market for aU kinds of pro¬ 
visions. No slaughter-honses are allowed witiiin tike. 
range of London. They are sitnated at a distaa«,aaar 
the different cattle-markets, and are ail under tile 
supervision of appointed officers, whose dnty it Is to 
enforce the observance of the new methods of j^itiag 
the animitis to death without pain. The itir is muon 
fresher; not qply ftom the great dimiipition of smoke, 
which is generally consnmed even in private honses, 
and always in workshops and factories; bnt from ilie 
reiffoval of all nuisances, the excellent drainage, and 
ample and eSnstant supply of water, the thorough 
cleansing of the streets, and the op^ngs mado In 
every direction to ensure ventilation. 

The workmen whom we have observd to thm off 
into the new sycet, finter, one after ssiother, a luigu 
building, lyias many windows, rending out a eheeit^ 
ahd in^ting light into the dusky evening. There is 
no window-tax now.* The door had been opened by tho 
forcnfbst with a pass-key, and all throng into tho hall, 
and up the stairs, and along gibe passai^, which now 
resound with quick steps, voices, opening of private 
doors (cift!fa*of which was numbered) with latch k^ir^ 
kind greetings and welcomes ffom wives, mothen, 
sisters, and children. It is ail lighted with and 
has a pleasant warmlh and freshness, arising from the 
heated air which is admitted tbronghont, and fVum the 
penbet ventilation in every part. One hundlfid homes 
of various dimensions, from one to five rooms in each; 
nte conjoined within its wails, all letwFdifihrent rents,* 
ready furnished with every essential to comfort. 

One young man, of Sbouk flvo-and-twenty, has par* 
ticularly attracted our aitentiorv We hardly know 
why. Iff seems as if he had a likeness to some , old 
acquaintance. By the tools he carries he seems to be 
a briuMayer. He ran np-stairs by two steps at a time 
to tlio second floor, and had taken out his key to open 
his door, when it was opened from within, and a pr^ly 
young woman with a smiling face said,' 

“ Uome in, I’etor. How cold you look I ” 

" How's father T was hia first question. 

" Better, much,” she answered, " and sitting in his* 
arm-chair, with little Sally on his kneo.*^ 

"Weil, thank God for that!” he exclumed; and, 
brightening up, walked forward into his little parlour. 

Jt was a room about twelve feet aquare, lighted by a 
jet of gas enclosed in glass, and haring the soma 
pleasant freehness before noticed; bnt a warmer air. 
The temperature could bo regulated by the inmates. 
Thdre was no fire, agd there ir uo denying that the 
absence of the cheerful hearth is a loss. But there is 
no getting perfection in this world leand after all. When 
we feel cqpiforiabjy warm all over, ip every corner of 
obr room, and liesides^ave no coals to bny—no anxiety 
as the sack gets lower and lower, and this price higher 
and higher, in a long frost—we ^t reconciled to 
want. There was a carpet on the floor, of a 
manu&cture, but a good, warm colour; and the wailii 
had*a cheerful paper. A bright oak table, some ohairs, 
a few shelves on which were some books and writing 
materials, and a small taldc, with a well-filled work- 
basket on it,^near the window. By it sal^ in an arm¬ 
chair, with his legs suppoitdi on a stool, auiold man, 
with thin, white hair, and a fica fnrrowefi irith many 
a line of care and grief. If he had been a monber of 
the wealthy clasres of lAciety, his age might have been 
guessed at seventy or npwa^s; he was in truth little 
past fifty. On his feeMe knee he held a pretty litjjto ' 
girl of about a year ana a half old, who held out hgr 
arms io Peter as he ratered, and was soon mounted on 
his shoulder. It was a beautiful sight to see tiie tiiime 
generations all*united in love in this home of comfit, 
and the young wife atandinsbeside the.workw. No 
more nni^n workhouses now%r the aged aiM isiiiin; 
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VigorooB manhood wag able, without being ovbrtasked, 
to take charge orholplees infancy and ireverod old ago. 

After a few minntea q^t in pleasant talk between 
the father and son, Susan called to her husband to come 
and get ready for supper, and he followed her into the 
a^uining room. It was of about the same siae as the 
other, ft contained an iron bedstead without curtaini^ 
but with dean and good bedding, and evciy reonisite 
for comfort, ali plain, but clean and complete. It was 
evident that the working men no longtr deserved the 
.title of " the unwashed,” buthad found out the import¬ 
ance of cold water to health and to sensation. Wiftet 
both cold and warm was laid on at every floor, and 
provision for carrying away all refuse matter was mode 
also on every floor, with abundance of water always in 
the p4>e8. Thctblossing of this constant supply of pure 
water can scailely be desonbedf To^ many of the 
residents who had known the miseries of /ormer days, 
when it was scanty, tainted, and difficult to bd got, it 
seemed as if a real miracle was worlfed everr time they 
turned the taps; they felt like the fainting Israelites in 
the draert when the water flowed from the rock, and 
their hearts sent up thanksgivings. 

A suit of doibcB, of the same kind that foter wore, 
but free of dnst and limo, were placed ready; and 
leaving him to refresh himself with all these means 
round him, Susan set off to get supper, for the bell 
announced that it was ready. Most of the inm.atcs of 
the house ^ok their meals at the common table, Ifut 
uiy who preferr^ to remain in their own rooms or had 
sum or aged rclaiir>res tould do so. She soon rd.urned, 
carrying a tray with a pot of steaming coffee, clear and 
strong, a large jug of boiled iffilk, sugar, home-baked 
bread and cokes, and. fresh bnttef. She slnng the coflbe- 
pot over a jet of gas which rose from a kind of htove on 
turning a tap, and quickly laid the table. By this time 
Foter had come in as dean and fresb-looking'as any 
lord in the land; and in truth his good strong work¬ 
man’s jacket was quite as graceful os any costume of 
the ponntiy. The old father was wheeled to tho tabic, 
little Sally monnted on a high chair ky him, with a cup 
of bread and milk before ber, and no family party 
•ever eiyoyed a pleasanter meal than they did. It was 
light work to ct'ry the tray down again. 

Tho little girl soon grew sleepy, and was pnt into her 
own little bed beside her parents’. Shortly afterwoi-ds, 
some neighbours called see old John Prieto and 
leaving them to their friendly talk, Peter and Snson 
went down to the common rooms for a# short time. 
Here all was light, t^corful, and social; some were 
reading, others writing, others drawing, or workbig. 
Hero and there groups had gathered together in 
earnest talk, or liad collected into a comer, round 
one who read the paper, or some, journal, or maga¬ 
zine, aloud. In the smaller .room or library, 'a 
singing class twos mins w. It ended at nine o’clock, 
the h our for ail under sunecn to go to bed. Before they 
wenh, all udio had voices'joined to sing an anthem in 
parts. Every one collected to hoar it. This w,as a 
nightly custom. It was the mode of sending up their 
aduraUons to the Great Father of all, wluch they had 
found the most in accordance with the feeling of ail 
united.* The music seemed to harmonize tU spirits, and 
to prewre epch " to entef into his closet and there pray 
to his Father in secret." 

Peter and Susan went up ^in immediately after 
jlheanthem, thongbtrul of their charge at home; and 
11 thw found the old man, though still convening cbeer- 
jr with his friends, looking /agged, and ready to go 
" to.mt. Ho was assisted by Peter as tenderly as the 
IWM.ititiM had been by her mother. His bed-room was 
.mher naaller than the other, being a single room, bat 
fimiahe4'3h exactly the same way. Tliis style (ff fnr- 
nih^ indtading Mding and bed-linen, and towefr, 
Wkswiforfaithr^hoAtihe hnllding, whie^ had been 


BO fitted np when built. Woikiag men fraud it a great 
convenience to be unencumbered and able to move as 
they wished, whenever change of place was detirable on 
account of changes in wor£ They wen at liberty to 
add anything they liked to afford to buy, bat every one 
found in his home all that isnecesaary to comfort Ko 
conveniences either for cooking or washing wen re- 
mired, as kitchens and wash-honses wen in common. 
Ho steam nor amell of a " washinj^ay,” nor .cold¬ 
giving dampa from wet clotites, destroying all comfort 
For the thira rooms hen described, farnished, lighted, 
warmed, ventilaled, and all rates and taxea. Peter 
paid the same price which he would have pitid for 
three rooms of the ordinary description for a workman 
of his wages, unfurnished, and without any of the above 
advantages. Such' is the power of combination. 

Tho lightB in tho passages were ail put out at ten 
o'clock, and one by one were extinguished in every 
home, and all was quiet for the night At five in the 
morning a bell sounded, and all the labonnrs, men and 
boys, were soon astir. The baths on every floor were 
in /iill requitition, aad before six every oneibad sallied 
forth to his work. ' Another bell now summoned tho 
women and young girls to rise, and toon their baths 
were ail in use, and by balf-past six the entire house¬ 
hold was in active work. , 

The rules of work had been laid down by the mem¬ 
bers of this Associated Household for themselves during 
their oxparienco of four years since, its erection. 
Changes in variqas ways bad altered both tho hours of 
labour, the rate of wages, and tho price of provuions. 
With those wc have nothing here to do, and everything 
can only be described as it then was, in combination, 
in comparison with what Tf* would havo been to each 
man standing alone. Therefore the same comparison 
would hold good now. If those workmen found that 
they enjoyed twice as many advantracs for rathor less 
cost ali qombined, than each would have been able to 
obtain by himself, just so it would bo now. 

Ho children anq^r nine worked at a^. Till that age 
theytwerc in school, or at play. Ho children nndor 
twelve were sent out to work. Between nine and twelve 
they began to do service work in the houBehold, and 
they could do a gre.Ht deal of a light kind, which was 
a pleasure tt them, for children delight in active 
employment if it is neither too fatiguing nor monoto¬ 
nous ; they idso continued to attend the schools. At 
twelve, tiic boys ceased to do service work, and were all 
apprenticed out to various trades, at which they worked 
a limited number of hours, still attending the Bcbools. 
Ho girls wore put out to any work till the age of sixteen. 
From twelve to sixteen they were employed in every 
kind of service within tho household, and were thus 
trained for their duties os wives and mothers, os well 
as to the ,woTk of domestic servants, needle-women, 
nurso-s tcachgrs, assistants in shops, or whatever occu¬ 
pation they might choose. Ho married women nor 
widqws with childreu went out to work, but they might 
if they, pleased take offices rfrthin the household, com¬ 
patible with their duties as wives and mothots. Each 
was'expected to keep her own homo elran, and to 
attend to the clothing of her whole wnily, keeping it 
in allsways respectable; to deliver all the dothing and 
linen that required waging each week in good order 
into tto washhessse, and to repcive it back again when 
ready. All the house linen belonged to tho eatabluh- 
mont, and an appmnted person was answerable for its 
being properly kept. The working men hod time, 
besides their meals, for on* horn's study in class, of 
different branches of knowledge. Thqy also had holi¬ 
days at stated periods. The Bnndays were spent by each 
fiunily precisely as each wished, without any interference. 
All wait to their own places of worship; all followed 
own ideas of what was host and happi^ whether 
to spend the afternoon at home, or in visiting their 
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friends, or in the mnsenins, galleries, and greens, then 
Ihroim open to them, or in a place of worship, or in the 
wide templo of God, to be fonnd in the beautiful woods 
and fields of the countiy. 

. Within the household, and supported by the subscrip- 

I tions of the residents, were an infant school, childrens 
I school, classes for young people of all ages luid for 
I adults, and also a weekly lecture. The residents also 
subscribed to the "Labourer's Central Library,” which 
contained many thousand volumes of books of instruc¬ 
tion and amusement, and to one of the Labourer's 
i Institutions, where lectures and evening meetings were 
I held, and to which it was customary for all to go about 
once a week, and thus see and meet their fellow-workers 
; beyond their own household. 

I Within the household wore also tfiro workshops': one 
' for every kind of wearing apsarel made by women; the 
. other for working clothes made by men and boys. These 
I not only supplied the residents .but became articles of 
' exchange with another household in the country, thi 
' labourers from which came up to work every morning 
: by rulwayf and which had an extensive garden and 
' little form. The residents there Saving their garden 
; and daily to atfbnd to, had less time for needle-work, 
i and sent every morning butter, cf^s, milk and vege- 
j tables to the T^mdon househuld, taking their clothes in 
I exchange, at a fair rate of value laid on each. 

I At the head of every department within the house¬ 
hold was* OTie,re8pousible parson, under wl^om were as 
many assistants ns wore required, wh(j|.her as teachers, 
needlewomen or tailors, cooks, washers, &c. Each de¬ 
livered in accounts weekly to a committee of the work¬ 
men, and everything was paid weekly. Every one, 
whether man, woman, o^oung person, working for 
wages out of the household, paid at a fixed rate for 
meals; everywine doing service in it, had their food free, 
and reooived besides a certain weekly sum, proportioned 
to their abilities and amount of service, paic^ out of a 
fund raised from a w'cekly rate laid on each householder 
in proportion tP l^'o ov her rent. ,The rate was very 
small, yet from the numbcis subscribing form^ a 
sufficient sum. The same was the case with ‘ all their 
other subscriptions. Every one of those labourers, 
besides living in conifoA and having a diet twice as 
good as if he had been alone, and paying all bis 
subscriptions, found that bis wages hod gono farther 
than they used to do. Every one belonged to the club 
for assistance in sickno.ss or inability to work or to find i 
work. Every one had insured his life for a small sum 
for his family; and bcsi&s, all had a surplus, a weekly 
saving which, put together, was accumulating. Its ap¬ 
plication was matter of grave discussion at present, but 
it seemed nearly certain that it would be investN in 
land on which to build a household of which they would 
thus become proprietors, not renters, and probably in 
the countiykwithin railroad distance. . 

We have said that the whole household wos^n full 
work at half-past rix. By eight, Susan had cleaned up 
her rooms, dressed little%aUy, and arranged all in the 
grandfather's koom ready to place his cup of tea a^d 
bit of toast on ^ little table by the bedside. He liked 
jier and Peter to' breakfast and dine at the common 
table; and to enable them to Indulge him in thk with¬ 
out anxiety, their next door neighbours, an old man and 
his wife with a little nondson. who avaited on them, 
always brer^fasted and dined in Peter's parlour. Susan 
then ran down with her Uttie girl when the hell began, 
and loft her in the infant-school-room with all her Uttie 
companions, who with their bright moniing faces (what 
a coutiaat to the faces in tUb narrow lanes that once stood 
there I) were being marslAlled for bieakfiut, and then 
took up the old man's tray. All was in order everywhere. 
The stidn, passages, and public rooms thoroughly 
cleaned, and the br^fost laid. The sound of voices 
and many fbet now announced the return of the 


labourerk By a qnartei^past eight nearly all had taken 
their seats at the tables, to the number In all of nearly 
five hundred. Besides the residents, numben of 
labourora at work in the neighbourhood, but for from 
tbeir home% both breaktoted and dined hers, paying at 
the same rate with idl the rest. The children under 
twelve were aU at one table; six teachers sitUng with 
them. It was pleasant to see how the elder children 
helped, and took charge of the little ones. Above twelve, 
they sat at tile .tables with their parents and relatives, 
generally the fomilies getting together. The hot and 
substantial fifre quickly vanished, giving evidence of 
good appetites. 

Among the party assembled, there was a deputation of 
thiee working men from Ireland, to observe toe manage¬ 
ment of these Associated Homes, with a view to their 
formation in that coantry, now fast iljlng into wealth 
and importaned after her long baptism of tears. Much 
Sonversationfof a very interesting kind passed between 
them and their English fellow laliourers, and after the 
tables were cleared with wonderful quickness by the 
busy bauds of about forty children, all regulated by two 
young women-waiters, they were taken over the whole 
eBtabliahmant. They saw, in the sunk stoiy, the store 
rooms well filled; the kitchen fhmished witli stoves and 
every convenience for cheap and easy cooking on a 
large scale; the bakehouse, the w.isLhonses, drying 
houses and laundries; the sculleries, where multitudes 
ufo busy little bauds were cleaning up th% breakfast 
plates and cups; and the larders. Gu the ground floor 
tticy saw, besides the great room wh^ they bad breath 
fastcd,*the library, containing benches for seats at leo- 
tures, musical iustromants, shelves, with a small collec¬ 
tion of books of reference, maps, models, etc. They also 
visited iiic Infant Sehoobfumishefi with soft mattrasses 
in some ports for the little creatures to rest or play on, 
and with many means of harmless amusement as well 
as a little knowledge. They next saw the children’s 
school and other clara rooms. They went into the sick 
wards, which were at present empty, but well arranged 
fur quiet and cos^ No case of fever hod yet occurred 
since the foundation of the Household; yet, as the 
visitors were informed, it was built on the very site 
where ten years before every second house, sometime^ 
every inhabitant of each house, were attdbkedond mowed 
down by it periodically; and whore, at the best of times, 
it was always present in some house. The sanitaiy 
> measures since Mopted had Worked this great change. 

The last risit of the Irish deputies was to old John 
Price. Hi” name was known and respected far and 
wide among his fellow workmen; because while -strug¬ 
gling with grie^ ba<f health, and poverty, and while he 
and his son toil^ together to eamj^cir daily bread and 
pcesorve their independence, he had devoted several 
years of Bis life, fist to inciting hi^fellow workcw_ to 
that powerful agitatibn and almost universal petition 
for a sanitary measure, which was one great means of 
obtaining it; and afterwards to a combiDati(m,..'f:.^'| 
Associate Homes; so that he was in some son con- 
sidAed as the founder of them. 

'Hie visitors found the old man seated in his ann-ohair, 
with his little grandchild playing at his feet and his 
daughter-in-^w at work by hiB side. His eyes br^htened 
as they kindV addressed him. and they hod much talk 
with him. lie enforced on them the imponance of com¬ 
bination, and above all in this fonn of Homes. “ To 
begin them is not very difficult,” he said. " A certain 
number of you have only to goaiantee to a, capitalist a 
certain amount of rent, and he will undertake the , 
speculation. This one lamply pays a foir return for tile 
capital expended in its erection. Tou will find if you 
succeed, tut not only yon can Itove this superior acooim 
modation, but %^t evoiy article of food and dotiiiiig 
that you need can be Itought of bettor quali^ at two- 
thirds, sometimes at one-half the price jm now for 
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it by the cotomand of ready money to bay wholesale. 
Moreover, yon will find that your saving in the economi¬ 
cal moilea of cooking and managing in every way is 
very groat Ton can educate your children and guard 
their youth in a way that now yon cannot command. 
Tour own leisure, comfort, and means of social enjoy¬ 
ment will be increased tenfold. But what is more to my 
feeling ttan all the rest ie the great Improvement that 
Associated Homes make in the condition of women. 
Women ara raised by them, from anilous toil-worn 
drudges, to thrir true place in the world. Now they 
can m^oy the Inxm of existence. No)y wo know Vhat 
blessings to us are our daughter^ our sisters, and our 
vdves; and our children know what it is to have 
movers." 

The old paused, and an expression of anguish 
passed over bis face. But he recovered himself, and 
added in a calm tone, “ God bless you all. Combine 
together, be brothers in love, and work c^h for all. In 
His spirit, who, being tlie greatest was the servant of 
all. and you will never know the sorrow I have known. 
The hope that you will,all go on and prosper in this 
good cause, will make me close my eyes in peace, and 
ui ledonbl^ gratitude to the Giver of all Ctood.'' 


• ma!m;>co^ and manhood. 

Tan Scripture speaketh nob in vain in saying tliat 
*' the love or money is the root of all evil," for there is 
not an erdl under the sun, to the commission%of which 
men are not prompted by the love of money; and yet, 
notwithstanding all the light on this subject given iu 
the Soriptures, and confirmed hy_ general experience, 
men avi^whete are occupied in the constant and 
keen pursuit of wealth, and the prime object with the 
many ia to obtain it, and to push thgir families forward 
in the rmhappy race of avarice and i^randisemeut. 

For money, men sacrifice domestic comfort, health, 
*eharaeter, and even hazard life itself ; for it, they are 
guilty of fraud^ deception, and robtory. 

For money, they sacrifice friendship, gratitude, 
natural affection, and evenr holy and divine feeling. For 
money, man becomes a efeeping, crawling, obsequiousp 
despicable creature, instead of walking erect as the 
ofliipring of God. Mammon and Manhood are incom¬ 


patible. ^ * 

Why all this anxiety about money 1 why this cuu- 
atant fever, this pu|bing and driving in order to obtain 
it 1 even tecauso men form a false estimate of Lt/e and 
its elements. "’A. nuin's life conlisteth ubt in the 
abundance of,^he thinga which hh possesseth.” He who 
would Lira must stir dp' the divine fire that is in him, 
Oi Hi suma selfishness, and to dispense light and heat 
to all around. Money he may seek in moderation, as a 
means, not as an end; and in order to preserve his 
manhood, he must learn to practise seH-denial and 
economy, and to be contoutod with small things; above 
all, he. must remember tha^God has seti honour upon 
lidMm’r, by ^ipointing tnpa to live by labour; labour is 
truly honourable, and however mean the occupation may 
be, If honest, it is never disgraceful. 

Instead, thereroiy,of tinking^ Manhood in the pursuit 
if Mammon, by creeping, crawling, and bending to 
every one whom yon may imagine can help you forward 
WtM of worldly advaneOinent, stand erect, detor- 
Bitilul in the atrength of God to be a Han, to buy the 
tenant im^erooat,and never to soil it for any price; 
ta labnnr nteay voric if needful, tospeolk what is in thy 
hewt, ud never to creep and crawl and mutter, (tod 
helpi thole rdko htlp-themaelvea. 


Stand upon thy Manhood in the world, not upon thy 
Mammon; stand upon thy own chaiaoter and upon thy 
own estimate of thwlf, made in all honesty, not upon 
tko opinion of others. Be afraid of Sin, but never 
shrink at misrepresentation, or at contumely, or 
contempt, or poverty. Why ahonldyoubeafnddl Life 
is in thyself, and thy enjoyment shoud be niiapproadied 
and imapproachable. 

Aineo, 


FREE TRADE BECOLLEOTION& 

BT toux Bowana, UuD, k.p. 

No. BaMtuH. 

’1 'BELaion possesses great manufiioturing aptitudes. 
She has excellent porta; fine navigable rivers; a 
redundant population; sufficient capital^ and large 
supplies of voMS. *if her manufecturing industry had 
been left to its gradual, but certain and natural develop¬ 
ment, it would have rooted itself finnl;^, and aproad 
widely. All the difficulties with which it has had to 
struggle, may be .traced to the desire of giving to 
manufacture on unnatural and ill-proportioned influence. 
Nothing has so much contributed to commercial 
derangement as the almurd notion that manufecturing 
profits are better—abstractedly better—than agricul¬ 
tural,—^that manufacturing opulence is of a more 
influential, a more enduring, a more national obaracter 
tlian that derived from tlfi^il. Hence the legislation 
which in many countries seeks to abstract labour and 
capital from the land, in order to introduce them into 
the factoty. Hence the foolish theory, that an advanced 
price ]iqjd by the home consumer, may be more than 
compensated by independence of foreigners for the 
fabrics consumed... Hence the fallacy ^hat there is some 
mysterious compennition for the exclusion of a choiper 
and lietter foreign rival {irodnction, because the money 
paid for the dearer and the worse is paid to a neighbour, 
or a fellow-citizen. • 

One of tfie most pernicious, because one of the 
most practically influential, of modern experimentalists 
—was William, the late king of Holland. Willieiu- 
onze Vader, as the Dutch called him—but truly his 
fatheiship was exhibited in the Saturn style: lie 
devoured hisuchildrcn—landif, houacs, forests, substance, 
—all. He never beard of a manufacturing enterprise, in 
which great profits were to he amassed, in whose spoils 
he did not insist in participating. Belgium was the 
favourite field of action for the manufacturing and 
merchant king. If a bank was to be established, he 
monopohztiL the greatest portion of tha shares, and 
then 'made the bank the public treasury. If machinery 
on a large scale was wanted for the service of the state, 
II is^ Majesty was the greifr sleeping partner in the 
^gino manufactory. If facilities were< to be granted 
in tke Dutch colonies for tj>e imTOrtotion of articles 
from the Netherlands, it was the ki^ who aaaociated 
with ttieFahrikaanten, and Ghent fumi^ed the adequate 
supply.. He traded in tea,—he traded in timber,—he 
traded in the Saadicaqt of the sinking flind,—he traded 
in the civil list,-be traded In every thing. And he was 
naturally a successful trader;—for, like all other mono¬ 
polists haring the power sif legislation in hla hands, 
be took care that the legislation should bring grist to 
the royal mill. There andn the world many curious 
hidden dooumenta, Eveiy new uid then acme nagmenU 
of royM correapondence fitil out of the oaaketa of the 
past, to enltghlmi and wliven ns. My itching—in order 
to- diaoover exactly how money may he ^ly made, 
how proflta be maximised, and lowcs minimizod— 
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qrould bo to look at tiia jonraalo and ledgers of good 
King William. No doubt in the final settlement there 
was an awful amount to the placed to the wrong side of 
the balance-sheet The loss of Belgium, and four and 
a half millions of subjecta. The goose vau killed for the 
golden egg. Bat it ia mamllous how manp golden 
eggs irere abstracted before the mortal hour. There are 
geese which imdeigo the abstracting, operation more 
often than credulity itself would believe. And such 
geese are to be found not in the Netherlands alone— 
not only among the swamps and dikes of Flanders— 
Low countries exist elsewhere—upon which menopoly 
has been long exercising its filouterie —and that with 
most dexterous anecess. 

I moan to say little more about William van Oranje. 
He died rich—very ricii, of course—and others have 
euterod upon his heritage. And 1 uni afraid the traces 
he left of his" way to w^th,’’ will, in tlicir more 
iustructivo and amusing details, never bo commu¬ 
nicated to the world for its example or its warning. For 
singleneas of pu^ose—for consistency in great things 
and in si^ftll—^his history would be a model for imita¬ 
tion. He watched the destiny oi the ends of theewox 
candles h^im has study with the some intense anxiety 
and care as he followed the fate of a cargo of spices 
from the JiiaBt,—he as anxiously investigated the cost 
of tlie herrings which he ate, as he did the result of a 
whale-fishery expedition to the TaeiJiu or the Behring 
straits,—he as sedulously tracked the entry and the issue 
of a centner*in and out of his private purse, as the 
millions of florins which were reueivechinto and paid from 
the National Nxeliequer. And he felt all this to lie a rare 
merit, and a kingly virtue. He liked a liill of lading 
as well as a protocol—a hnoker’s contract was to him a 
treaty of amity;—his cash-book was his diary,—and his 
speeches tojiis senate were not more iuterestiug than 
his colloquies with the Siiulitiiat. 

A very short aualysis will show what great facilities 
Belgium possesses fur manuluclurihg and tomuiurcial 
relations; the geugrapUieal position is magnificeiil. 
Standing bettfeeu France, and Uctmany, and Holland, 
—inching ail,—in the centre of the great rflurt of 
the European continent,—open to theehanucl,—midway 
between the Baltic and the Bay of Biscay. The poi I of 
Antwerp is one of the finest in the world,—not only as 
regards its communication fvilh the*uceau, but iis 
opening through tlie Scheldt and the Uhinc the hi^rt ol 
inner Europe to its impurtatious,—-and facilitating 
exports from these wide and thickly peopled countries 
washed by their magnhiceut streams. The docks and 
warehouses are ou a targe sualo,—a scale* adequate to tlie 
magnificence of the pojts. 

In all those facilities of communications whii^i have 
charaeteriaed an of imjirovemoiik Belgium, and 
csiiecially the pert of Antwerp, have largely participated., 
When a^la became the gieat highwaysafor transport, 
and their*economy recommended them ib palropage and 
prefeienee, Belgium early followed the example of her 
neighbour Holland, awd Flanders was cuvei-ed with 
canals. In the days of the early triumphs of railways 
in England, Belgium' was the first country in Eurupb to 
follow our eiAmiple, and suon outstripjied us^iu the 
rapidity with whi^ the land was covered with railroad 
communication. Tho government of Belgium* was the 
first that took the initiativo, ]|Jublie money was 
willingly lent,—public attention grwtly excited,—and 
every omcial influence called into active exertion fur tlie 
development of these all-important enterprises. To 
the honour of lieopold,Hbe kingof the BclgWs, he lent 
to their undertakings ai^eamestand a malous aid. He 
formed a strong opinion, that to apply the national 
resources tofiidlitatinginteroourse between his subjects, 
and interchange of their commodities, was to employ 
those resouroes moat productively. 1 remember with 
what interest be exhibited to me some of the early 


results of the experiment. Nothing could be more 
favourame than the fleld of operation. A level counby, 
most thickly peopled,—m'ultitndoa of towns snd 
villages,—abundance of coal an^ iron,—large mann- 
factures of engines,—a considerable foreign commerce 
pressing towards the coasts,—a large import bode of 
colonial produce distribuUng itself irom the jporta> and 
a vast internal consumption. The qiirit of the people, 
too, ia very enterprbing,—speculative, even to the 
verge, if not into the regions, of imprudence. 
Abundmtee oF capita^ and consequently a low rate of 
i])|tereet. Great fiscilitics given to' its inveatmeut by 
Joint Stock Banka and Uieir various branches. Agricul¬ 
ture prosperous, and cultivation better understood than 
ill most of the near-surroundi^ counbics,—^the habits 
of the people generally industrious. The national genius, 
though certainly not ^hibiting that indomitable per¬ 
severance which clneracterizes the E^lish,—nor that ; 
imagteativo invention whidi distinguishes the French, 
—yet* possessing^ BO much of the two—so much of 
application, and so much of creativeness—as to f<m an 
excellent groundwork for maunfacturing success. Added 
to these, the benefits of theis local iustitntions^wbich 
have enabled Belgium to steer tafely through all her ! 
chaiig<^ of central government,—through invarions and 
revolutions. In her municipal‘representation, she has 
always louiid pcacq and safety. Happen what might in 
tlie higher regions of pulitim niicertainty, the general 
property was prcKcrvod by those ancient usa^ which in 
every s]>ut have invested the liest men of The locality 
,with authority- have created and maintained those . 
various respuusililc curiioratiwns vtBat have so wRl 
represented aitd, so thoroughly understood the parti¬ 
cular interests comiuflted to their charge, and so well 
harmcmized their legislation wiUi the well-being of the 
eommfiuiical. 

W|iat may be studied with advantage in Belgium, .as 
indeed everywhere else, is Ike growtia of these manu- 
t’acturcs which are ashoeiaied wi& the natural aptitudes 
of a country; and the decline, or decay, or uncertain 
and uiisatisi'aetoiy position, of those which have been 
iutrudueed in sj^itc of, and in opposition to, those pecu- 
liariUes of soil, situation, or condition, which are the 
only safe groundwork fur the application of capital and 
labour. In the very proportion to tbejr uneougcuial and ' 
ill-adapted character will be their demaad for legis¬ 
lative protection. The weaker they are, tho more 
support they will roqnira. If iu their nature and j 
natural vitality they imvc no element of self-support, 
they willaeall loudly for exbaneous aid; and that aid 
ipust be oftbrded by the introduction of two mischiefs : 
of eentemporancous birth, and which, like the twins I 
of Biam, can never be disassociated. Mischief the first ! 
is the application of capital and labour to unproductive 
and costly industry. Mischief the second, the exclusion 
of more perfect aud^ioro economical articles^ which are 
made iu other countries. But these two mischiefs are 
pregnant with, and productive of, a third; namely, ' 
almtraction of capital and labour from that pfftion of 
the field which would bo remunerative. These are 
direct consequences of evil; but the indirect and oom- 
pUcated injuries which grow out of a perverse qrstem of 
cummercuii, political, and fiscal economy, ate aa varions > 
as the emftw and mistaVes whieh would iiuinxate tiiem- I 
selves into any system of Vecountaney where &e first 
elements of arithmetic—the rnlea of aadition or snb- • 
traction, for exampleywere disregarded; or in tho fleld 
of scieutifle observation, should Ate theory of gravits- 
tiou be neglected or despised. In truth, the errors in 
political economy ar^fiir more serious than aqy other.* 

The observatioiia of phiiosophenH—the miscalculations 
of accountants—have but a remote connexion with the 
felicity orpipsperity of individuals, or of cornmnnitiw; 
but let the labour of a counby be misdirected—let 
thousands or wiiliitma of hujpsn beings depend for their 
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may be hoped, however, that whenever Commercial 
Emancipation breaka clew the impediments to inter- 
ehange between these two countries. It will do more,— 
It will destroy the barrier between them, and aU other 
coontties. Commercial treaties, founded upon cxcln- 
sive burthens and exelusive-preference, are happily 
exploded now. There are good influences at work in 
Dolgium. The king is oertdnly well disposed. I have 
often heard him express opinions favourable to Free 
Trade, and lament the extent of the prejudices and the 
iuterests against which it had to struggle—but those 
prejndices will bo removed by free discussion, and those 
interMts be absorbed in the mightier interests of the 
whole community. 

For the production of sine, Belgium has unrivalled 
sdvantsMS—for that of iron, su stands second to 
Hcotland and Wales alone; theSo advantages arise from 
the possession of largo and nchbeds of Calamine (Lapia 
Catanttnaris) along the banks of the Meuse,—containing 
a great proportion of metal, and found not remote from 
the coals, of which the consumption is so large for the 
smelting fro very subtilo metal, of which, under every 
hitherto discovered manipulatioA, a quantity is*l 08 t 
during the process, by its assuming a gaseous form. 
The manufacture of zinc or spelter is carried on in 
China, Silesia, BcMum, Poland, England and Wales. 
The ores principally used in this country, are the 
sulphurate of zinc, known by the name of Mende ,— 
those otpployed on the continent, arc mainly the car¬ 
bonates of zme, or calamine. The procaft of smelting 
ordinarily employed hero, is that winch is believed to 
be practised in China; it is a rude and unsatisfactory 
motiiod, in which from twenty to twenty-five tons of 
coals are employed for tb^roduction of a single ton of 
zinc. The reduetion takes place in large upright 
vessels, whjfh arc surrounded by an intense fire, and 
discharged and filled in somewhat less than twenty-four 
hours. The Silesian process is somewhat similar, except 
that smaller crncibl(» are used. The Belg^, instead 
of standing erect in the furnaces, and delivering them¬ 
selves of the fhctol when reduced,* aro placed Imgitu- 
dinally in the furnaces, ancf the zinc is extracted from 
them from Umo to time as it is metallized, flany improve¬ 
ments have been suggested in the process, and unless 
these improvements give to the Englis^ manufiicturers 
advantages they have not hitherto possessed, they will not 
be ifrle to withstand the rivalry of the chesTOr and the 
richer ore which Belpum produces. The spelter 
mannfiicture in England stood upon protection alone— 
existed in conscqucncce of the heavy dpty levied upon 
the foreign articles. But os the makers of spelter were 
not a strung interest,—dt was among the very first to be 
saerifieed under Sir Bobert Peel’s free trade moMsmeni. 
The Belgian manufacture was of natural and spontane¬ 
ous growth—^like the silk trade in France, the cotton i 
trade in England, it had all the recdtnmendations 
which poeulior local advantages coulA ^ve* it. It 
invited both Iat>oar and capitri to profitable employ¬ 
ment,—end their appliaation was alike benefibiM to 
Belgium and to the world. And while many of the 
other productions of Belgian industry have beenphaken 
by vieissitudcC nnd have maintained themselves with 
great difficulty, tottering amidst that eompe^tion to 
which they have been subjected; the spelter manufacture 
has rapidly extended, and has been most profitable to 
those engaged in ik It beeame commeicim nations to 
look upon such investments with encouragement and 
approval. They represent cheap production, and in 
cheap production evetybodv is interested. 

The state of agricultn{p in Belgium is highly honour¬ 
able to the national industry, and nves evidence of a 
very satisfitetory progress. The whole surface of the 
country is codostred (surveyed), and eonrists of about 
six and a half million of properties, divided among 
nearly a million of proprietors; so that the number of 


landholders is not conriderably less than that of heads 
of fiimiUes. Of seven millions of acres, of which the 
territory is composed, greatly more than half is enlti- 
vated as arable land,—about one-fifth of the country is 
in forests, and less than one-twelfth is in heath or. waste 
lands. More than a hundred thousand acres ^ dedi¬ 
cated to horticultural cultivation, and a hundred and 
fifty thousand are in orchards. The rivers and streams 
of the country cover thirty thousand acres; highways, 
roads, canaM, frreets, and public squares, a hundred and 
fifty thousand acres. The habitations of men, forUBoa- 
tiens, and ground built upon, represent about ^y-two 
thousand acres, or about one hundred and tbirly-fi^ 
part of the whole surface. Under ordinary circum¬ 
stances, the land produces about a sufficiency of corn 
for tlie supply of the people,—but in the lost year 
(1840) the importations amounted t% one and a naif 
millions of qiiarters—the potato crop scarcely fraving 
sufibrad less than in Ireland. Belgium is one of the 
most thickly peopled ton-itories in the world. Its area 
is abont the same os that of Holland. The proportion 
of its population is as four to three. The waste and 
uncultivated lands, contrasind with those of Holland, 
are as qn%to three. 

Mention has been made of (the rapid extension of 
railways in Belgium. The BoMan government was the 
first to give all its official influence, Ind to hriimihe 
state capibnl to the success of these undertakingsT^ey 
have been greatly facilitated by that friendlysinterceuTBe 
of mind—scarcely less important than the intercourse 
•of commerce—^to which the reign, of peace has^vsn 
birthbind extension. To mo there are few olgects more 
attractive, than to fitness with what a liberal and 
trustful spirit the profuse capital of England,—the 
practical knowledge of EnglanB—her enpneers—her 
workmen-flow towards, end spread themselves over 
codhtrics, which had been accustomed to see or to fiucy 
tliat the strength and greatness of England were exhi¬ 
bited only in words of menace and acts of hos^ty. 
Bailways are becoming mighty,—aye, and among 
mightiest instnpnents of civilization,—great highwi^ 
upon which not only men and merchandize, hut kindly 
thought^ and philantliropic affections, and intellecti^ 
superiorities,—and all the noble results of science 
philosophy arc to transit and to travA. l^cy w^l not 
only make more accessible all that human beings con- 
mimo, or enjoy—they will not only lower the price, and 
increase the amount, of efbiy object which adds to the 
felicity, of tbe human race,—but they will secure the 
permanence of the blessings they provide, by securing 
the lasting onduronee of a pacific and prosperouirpoliiiy. 
Among the carlicsF objects which exulted the attention 
of Belgium after the revolution, p'as the improvement 
of her communlbations, the introduction of railwina, 

' on a large and* national scale. ?t was only a ww 
days after Leopold *was called to the throne, that the 
first project of a Belgian railway was by his command 
laid Mfore him. It was believed indeed, that thq^rojeots 
were too ambitious that Belgium was about to engage in 
an enterprise beyond her Btrengt(). To great enthuimwm 
for the undertaking, there followed a period of heidta- 
tion, and even of despondency. Snbh are bat the 
natural vibrations of qpinion. To on unwamaniahle 
excitement, frequently susgeeds an ai\|uatinable de¬ 
pression. But in spite of all diffienlUefe, succcBs has 
been obtained, and frat success must be progressive. 
Belgium has rrith exhmoidinaty rapidity been furrowed 
over by railways. The first hmtating and modest 
project, fbr a single line from Antwerp to Liege, waiw 
estimated to require ascapital of 400,0001. It strolled 
through tho chambers agidnst much resisianee, and 
became a law in 1834. Sinoe that period, 200 qfriona 
of francs have been appropriated to railways fh Belgium, 
say tight millions sterling, for which Ifi.O milllbns <n 
francs (or six milUona stenkig) have been horrowied on 








yablle oecariiiy «t ui vrange of per centr These 
nilwaya are of the length of 660 kilometers (a kilometer 
is 1,094 yards, so that the extent somewhat exceeds 340 
miles). The highest estimate of construction is in the 
province of Liege, amounting to 070,000 francs per 
kilomoter, or S2,O00i. per mile : the lowest at Courtray, 
103,000 fiancB per kilometer, being 3,400<. per mile. 
It is estimated that when the whole is completed, with 
a doable line of rails, the cost will be on a general 
avenge, 800,000 francs per kilometer, or tniont 20,00uf. 
per lAle. The engineers of Belgium have erred in 
their estimates, just like their English brethren, aad 
the beta are caiioas, and worth recording. The total 
oostof eonstruction exceeds the estimates‘by 128 per 
oent. The lands have cost 178 per cent, more than the 
estimatee, —congtructions and works 217 per cent, more, 
__the tails 41 j>er cent, more,—<md sundry detailed 
estimates from S3 per cent, to nearly 600 ^er cent. more. 
Of courses for all these, elaborate excuses *and reasons 
have been given; but the great consolation appears to 
he, that after all, the cost of the railways of BelgiuHi 
is, on an average, only tvjo-tiiirds of that of the rail- 
wm ot Oreat Britain. In 1843 there travelled in 
Belgi urn, per railways, more than tliree nillions of 
passengers, and they paid on an average, about 1-80 
banes, pr 1«. M The amount received in 1843 was 
about 6,600,OOinVancs, or 220,0001.) of the passengers, 

10 per cant, travelled in the first class carriages. 

27 „ second „ 

,63 » f third 

g !he avera^ nnmi>er o? passongors in a train wds 120.) 

at while in some districts the pumber of travellers in 
firat^lasa carriages is only 2^ per cent, iu others it is 
17^: the seeond-cla-ai carriages vary from 12j| to 42^ 
per cent., and the third-class from 40i to 84 j. In pro¬ 
portion to the length of the journey docs the propof tiou 
augment of travellers in first-class carriages. The 
average cost of travelling in Belgium }>cr railways, as 
eompared with England, is at 6 to 12; tliat is to say, 
t^ same disUmce may be travelled ii) Belgium for tul. 
as for lid. in this eoiiutry. The average rates are 
per league— 

1st class, 37 centimes—about 1^.—per mile. 

2d „ 2? „ „ IJr/. 

3d ,, 17 „ ,, Oyd. ,, 

In France the charge Is about 20 per cent, higher— 
one-fifth more than in Belgium. 

Belgium proclaims, with natural pridef, that with 
reference to the extent of her territory, she (iossessCH iu 
catuds and railways three times thb power of eommuui- 
cation possessed by Great Britain, and four times that 
of France and the Vnited States; that in refemnee to 
tor population, tliough not quite ajual in qiowcr of 
communication to the United States, she exceeds that 
of Great Brflain, am^ altogether ouutrips France. 
There is nothing blamable in such a boast. This is 
an htmest and honourable rivalry, and in such a career 
we bid her a most hearty " God speed 1" , 


Oh eiHiaa aaooarrxD ih,a Biuojufht mar inii 
-* SoarxoT og tT rtan miiCM Biratim tn 
* UBcortsBCBAiiu) Uaouiitx 


" UlUOtUtmtUd ground I”—False priest, avaunt— 
'Hty toUowing rite is bnt a juggling sound: 
what toliar earth does Christ's disciple want, 
Than Chiiat himself in Joseph's garden foundl 
t E. W. 


CHRIST’S MISSION. 

BT BtOHXBD BOWITT. 

For what came Christ on earth to reign— ' 
What aim had his love-labourt 
It was that solf-love Inigbt be slain. 

That man might love his neighbour.’ 

Or, that every parish priest 
Might have a lordly living 1 
If so, then each learned clerk 
Need feel no dread misgiving. 

Came Christ to hallow swords and spears, 

For slaughter,—men like cattle t 
Then, indeed, ibe l>cs1^Iwown 
Were only earned in battle. 

Patience, fortitude, and faith, 

Evil with good requited, 
t, Are victories ot^ bloodless field, ' 

Whose licrocs—are not kuigbtec^ 

“ My kingdom is not of this world — 

O, soul of Julius Cicsar 1 „ 

For all with conquering ilap;s nnfnrled. 

That sentence is a teaser. 

And not alone for martial pests, ^ 

But all e.afth'H cunning brothers. 

Who, not with their own shares content. 

Arc daily rubbing others. 

■a. 

The blood and tears of toil are sbed. 

And slavery's groans are uttered, 

That dainty rogues may liavc their blcad 
<Jn both sides nicely buttered. 

Christ came not un the earth for this;— 
lie willed wcnigs should lie rigli^ed; 

C7ut that the probed qgd tnunplud lieart 
Should evermore be alighted. 

All are, said Christ, tlio sens of God— 

The loy are high in merit; 

The meek are heritors of earth, 

And ricit the poor in spirit. , 

Luxurious greatness! climb your towen 
And pinnacles of glory ^ 

Tlicnec sue all kingdoms of the world. 

Like Christ, and read their story. 

TTis of vast multitudes athirst, 

Eumo hotter slate pursuing— 

(Such followed Christ)—whom ever ye 
Lean qn to tlieir undoing I < 

i 

Wiih light from Heaven ye shouU them cheer 
* W'itb goodness tbeneesbould (merish: 

Yet these, in Time's dread wilderness, 

, Ine daily down, and perish. 

Bead more—see luxury', fitmine, dragged 
SVhere ruin comes not single; 

But rich am} poor, the prince and lioor. 

In one dread carnage mingle. 

ALOiin, sliaii “ evil be our goodl" 

Is desolation wanted! ^ 

Again, must murder be enthroned, 

Be-laurclled and be-ctiGntod 1 

Down with the tyrant Ignorance I 
Uu Pride, the oppressor, trample I 
That man with man may nobly plan. 

And good as life be ample. 
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THE YOUTH AND FAME. 

A JHalofue in Ferte. 

m oooDwra barhbt. 

WiTHiv a study amall sad dimly lighted, 

Like a faint, tapering torch, burnt low and blighted. 
Bat a fair youth in ancient lore benighted. 

To him a riston, radiiint as fresh dame 
In a new kindled, burning rose bliuh came— 

Bhe named herself not, but a Toice cried FAME ! 

“ Why art thou here t poor sleeping one !” she said, 

" Why use the pillow of another's bend ) 

Awake I poor sleeper t slumbering on the dead I" 

'* I am awake 1“ to her thd^outh replied, * 

“ ( slumber not—my soul is open-eyed. 

Morning is over, and night's sleep denied. 

“ I pillow not upon another's bond, 

I am nosilccpcr slumliering on the dead;— 

These books are living souls witA lustre red." * 

" If so," said She, “why borrow from another^ 

The light is given to thee os to thy brother; 

Thou sicop’st in day, and dost thy day dreams smother." 

“ Behold my answer!" said the youth, " behold 
Those ndiwt reams which unto me arc gpld, 

To others (fross; ean'st thou their l^ves unfold 1” 

" I can,” said Fame, " for unto me is given 
Bt. Peter's key when genius seeks for heaven; 

But thee I know but witjirfhe Sleepers Seven." 

" But yet my dream,” said he, “ hath wings, and flies 
Over the hg^s of thousands, to whose c\ os 
The eagle flight hath often auguries." 

“ How know I thatr said she, “ ayellow b'dl 
May be that bird's who gives thee iiola quill; 

Thou soarestmot, but peekest theddiud worm still. 

“ The eagle, launching froth its mountain dun, * 
Spreads its own wings like sails the air upon. 

Breasts cloud and storm, aud looks in the face the sun. 

“ Ita eyes are dazed not by its fioiy i)c9m. 

It sees the earth, a speck on whiuli men dream, 

It flaps its wings, and shrieks a long shrill scream. 

" Then through a flight of clouds it secs in tlic breeze 
A hillock white—the Alps and Pyrenetis - 
And a blue lake—the breathless, wavclcss seas. 

" Then swooping downward like a blast of wm<L 
Or seer from heaven sent unto mankind, ^ 

Men stare—all eye, and Qod restores the blind. 

“ But thou, poor sleeper ! hast no eagle flight. 

Thy pinions are the welwi of dreams by light, • 

Tl^ rainbow jvoof of gossamer more light." 

" Baid’st then awuker*the dreaming poet said-^ 

“ I will ari*!, nor slumber with the dead — . 

The sun is blgshing, and the east is rod.” • 

“ Up ! then!” said she, " the Will can ever ckim 
The birth of Deed. Rise heavenward like flame !" 

Bhe said, and all the air resounded fAMK. 

“ Oh, Mighty One 1” exclaimed the youth, “ 1 think! 

I soar above the world's tenebrious brink; 

And of the Eternal oe^n’s waters drink 1 

“ I fed wings grow t I £pel the powers of flight I 
I rise I I float! and witn a {glorious might 
Bail over cloude to where there is no night. 

" Thy words have blown me breezes swift and strong; 

I mount the tpheiee, and breathing free and Icmg, 

I soar thoa to the sunny realms of song.” 


Ifterars NotUai. 

An Appeal for ike Iriak Peatanirpi tcHh Faett, if* 
paramount advantage to the Iron-Jfaitert,'MttiHU- 
faelurere, and AgricuUurifta qf England, reipeetinp > 
dm value ^ PtoJt and Peal Charcoal, a» a fuel ana 
a»a/ertilieiT. By JasHia W.RooBaB,CJB. London: 
Efflngham^Uson, 1847.' 

Wa strongly recommend this little volume to Onr \ 
readers, as opening up a very clear and cerUdn way to j 
the extinction of the evils of Ireland. It points ont tho 
natnral wealth of Ireland as a source of profit toEngU^ 
capitalists; and especially its peat bogs, as one of ^e 
most certain sources of profitable speculation in Hie 
united kingdom. *The value of this enormous store¬ 
house of ppat, which Ireland is, is made obviona by the 
plaiflest calcnlatious; it is, moreover, shown that when 


employed for money wageia will work as hard as i^- 
body can desire. Mr. Rogers shows that the poor 
peasufltif have been paid, not in money, but by a patch 
of potato-ground, at a high lominal rent: and ^t 
thus tlie truck-system has Iteen in mnstant operation 
throughout Ireland in ita very worst shape. 'From 
neraoual knowledge of these facts, we can and do most 
earnestly recommend Mr. Rogers’s wor? to general 
attention. 


'/Vie Blaeb-gowH Paptre, By^ Ij. Maaiovn. 2 vola. 

0 Wiley and Putnam. 

Sionoa Makiotti is no common writer—we speak of 
the subjcet-'iiiatlcr of hi.s works; nor uiust we pass over 
bis i>urc English, which is singularly correct, elegant, 
and often even eloquent. His volumes on “ Italy, Past 
and Present,” ymn for him a deservedly high reputation; 
■lur will this, though not of as high a chaiaeter, tend to 
decrease it. 

Mariotti is one of that noble band of Italian refugSes 
whose gi-ciit intellect and xnergetft and useful lives 
amount us have dune more than anything else to tnrn 
the mind of the English public towards the sufferings 
and uppiessions of Italy.' It is with pleasure that go 
hear Mariotti say, in the dedication of Uiese volumes to 
lady Morgan, “For the last rix years ^glish hospi¬ 
tality, warm, free, unobtrusive, has encompassed me. 
The air of tme fmedom has nerved and strengthened 
me even to regeneration. new home has been - 
endeared to mef till it has Anglicised my vciy feeling 
and thbugbt" *The exile and sufibriug of those good 
and truly great melh have net been ^ vain either for 
their own country, or for ours. 

The one fault of the volumes now before ns^ 'their 
title, and tho sort of little framework into which these 
sketches arc set. Pass these, apd the sketches &em- 
selves araof deep interest, and most of them full of great 
worth to humanity. We know not when we ever were 
more painl'nlly rivetted,over any pages fbui^er those 
which give the history of itfie poor Italian organ-l^y. 

It beius the stamp of truth in every wotCl—except it be, 
in the oud, which we fear could not have been aa happy 
and cheering aa the*kind-hearte^ author—we suspect 
in pity to tho reoderv-cboee to make it. Histories of 
this kind, in which the tyranny of man to man ia 
chronicled with a stfim and truthful pen, are befiefita 
conferred on society, whose business it then becomes to 
see that an And ia put to them. Had Signor Mariotti 
writfcn onljf this one heart-rending story, he wonJd 
have deserved onr oordial thanks—and he haa these for : 
other good works also. * 
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Wwhs of OaoROB Baitd. Translated by Hits Hats 
and others. Yol. III. Andre. Chnrton. 

! Miss Hats is a pure and high-minded woman, and wc 
I believe she is quite aware that she has undertaken a 
meritorious, but not the less a perilous labour, in making 
<1 the English public acquainted with the writings of 
j Oaorge Sand. As she is obliged to call in the assist¬ 
ance of oUior translators, we trust she will be careful to 
exercise the authority and judgment of, an editor who 
is under a serious responsibility to the public. There 
ore two ways of giving us George Band. The one is io 
give us her better self—all that fine mass of pure and 
splendid writing which abounds in her, and which is 
tne bulk. The other is, to give us the whole, good 
and bad. If she adopt the former coarse, sho will 
render a great ri^ico to us; if tt^ latter, wo foresee 
the coming of storms, shoals, and quitkmnda. The 
Bnbiedn is not yet passed; the perils are behind; and. 
if a very wise course be not pursued, there will arise 
such an outciy in the regions of critic-land as wilVtoo 
late be heard. If, tiicreforc, our voice could have any 
weight frith a work and a'lady to whom we wish every 
snoaesa, we would say—^take dl the good, aqil Ipavc all 
the bad Leave that which even in France has not 
been tolerated without much oiFcnco. The question 
which concerns is is not tliat wc have whatever Madame 
Hudevant has chosen to write, but whatever is worthy 
of her andof us. We shall then have a noble work, 
brilliant with genitrs, with acute, original, and'indc- 
Pfudent thought/ a mass of composition, warm with. 

' the truest human kym^athiea, and glorious wi& the 
I hues of woman's finer intellect. , 

Wo have felt bound to make these remarks on 
j reading this exquisite 'story of Andre. It is bloated by 
I expressions, and one or two scenes, which by a little 
I management it might have been freed from. There is 
I a strong way, and a delicate way, even of expressing 
things, which a translator should regard, and we speak 
after no ordinary experience. In this translation the 
strong way has been adopted, and wc,regret it. This 
shows itself oocasionally in the matter of mere phrasco- 
I logy. French usage is very different to English usage, 
altd what is tolerable in one is often not admissible in 
the other. « 

Having made these remarks, however, in the best 
feeling, wc shall freely praise or condemn os we find the 
work proewd. The ptcaeiR translation is from the 
hand of Miss Ashurst, whose abilities have long been 
known to us. As a whole, it does her tlk greatest 
credit, being much superior, in our judgment, to her 
translation of the Mosaic Workers. * It is vigorous, life¬ 
like, and generally correct. It will, however, tax the 
highest powers of the translators of George Sand, be 
they who they maf, to transfuse intd our tongue the < 
fervid eloquence of this extraordinary woman unim¬ 
paired. May they achiev that groat object! 

77w Poelieai Works of WiUiam Motlierwell; with a 

Memoir. By Jakes m'Coheoht, Esq. Second Edition, 
j Glasgow: David Robertson. * 

! Mb. Robtbtsox has rendered agood service to the lovers 
j of genius by issuing this rtew and enlarged edition of 
the works of U true but short-lived poet; and enriching 
i' it with what was much wanted, a good memoir of him. 

, The gmiins of Motherwell was foi^the old and legendary; 
and in particular for the heroic legends of the north. 

. ThM are few such perfect and spirited 'specimens of 
) thfUanieh legend and war-song ah those of Motherwell. 

I a'-The Battle Flag of Sigurd« The Wooing Song of 
' Jarl Egill Skallagrimand " The Sword Chant of 
j Thorstein Baudi;’' might be free and fide translations 
from the aaoient Scalds, instead of pure modem coll^ 

I positions. They will be xbmombered by mai^ of our 


readers as published during Motherwell’s life-time; and 
those to whom they are unknown will thank us for 
commending them to their sequMntanee. 

In almost edl the other poems of Motherwell we find 
the same tendency to the post and the ehivalric. Others 
again are quaint after the ihshion of the religioai 
writers of the time of tiie Commonwealth, as “ The 
Solemn Song of a Bighteous Hearte." His " Jeanie 
Morrison,” ue love of his boyhood, ia full of true 
tenderness; and besides a number of sweetMmgaand 
miscellaneous pieces, never before published, there aro 
many posthumous poems, some of them ca ringulor 
beauty, as that of " Clerke Richard and Maid Maigoret.” 
Our space docs not permit extract, but wo must (d're 
one or two stanxaa firom a poem " I am not md,” 
because it is remarkably pro^etie of his actual fate. 
Motherwell lies in the Ket^olis Glasgow, without 
a Slone to mark the spot._ We are glad to sec that the 
editor speaks out almost as freely on this fact as 
Mr. ITowitt did in his “ Homes and Haunts of the 
Poets.” Surely this disgrace to Glasgow will now bo 
renqived. • 

1 ani not mil, though sodocM seem 
At times to doud my bruu-;« 

I cherished once a foolish dream— 

Thank licaieu 'tis nut so now. 

Tmtli’s sunshine hn&e, 

And I awoke 
To feel 'tn’Bs right to how 
To Fate’s decree, and this my doom, . 

Tie dsrkaest tf a Katttelets Tomb. 

1 grieve not, though a tear may till 
Tliis glaiuid and vacant eye;' 

Old thouglits wilU^c do what we W'iU, 
lint soon again tJtcy die; 

An idlo gush 

And all is hnsh, r 

Tlie fount is soon run dty; 

, And chccrly now I meet my doom. 

Tie dariueM of a NameUtt Tomb. 

. * —— ^ 

The. Life qf the. Itev. Johp Williams, Missionary to 
Polynesia. Bt EnEXEZEB Pboct. Fourth Thousand. 
London: Snow,Patemoster-row. 1847. . 
Missionary Labours and /ieenes in South Africa. 
By ItonERT SIovvATT. Twenty-three years an agent 
of the London Missiuiia^ Society in that continent. 
Fourteenth Thousand. London: Snow, Patemoster- 
row. 

These arc cheap reprints of two deeply interesting works, 
containing the matter of many ordinary volumee^ well 
printed, and containing also portraits of the chief 
actor^in them, and woM-cuts.' Independently of the 
vast importance of the subjects introduced, for those 
who are desirous only to occupy the time in some enter¬ 
taining volume, wc know of no books more attractive; 
and wlym woTeflect what is now doing iif the very 
scenes liotb in South Africa and Otaheite, where the 
Britisk Missionaries have ial^inred ao inaiff yean to 
establiah peace and civilization, we feel i(i difficult to 
renirain our indignation. Eapedally lies a heavy debt 
agaiu^ the English government .for peimitting the 
French to reduce to a hell of crime and horror that 
fair island, which, under the care of the lamented JMm 
IVilliams and otijer Chriatian labourera, bade lair to 
become a paradise. 

Ths Nomtiate; or the Jesuit in Training. A Personal 
Narrative. ByAxsiaw StbiVkxiz. Second Edition. 
London: Smith, Eldm and Co. 1847. 

The Jesuit in ths -Famda. By AxuBaw SnmexTs. 

Smith, Elder, and Co. 1847. 

Mn. SiEiHxxTZ in these onrious volumes shows from his 
own personal experience tiiat the Jesuits are alraady 
well-known; that the character and aeeounts of them 
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and their igretam, which from time to time have been 
given to the irorid, are eorrecL That they are trained 
caroftilly to perfect obedienoe in the army of the pope- 
doBi an dniled ae Aoroughly aa uiy other aoldietB, 
and that the otyect is the nme aa that for which ail 
otiwT aimieB an employed, the nanrpatiou of a folae 
power over men; the deatraction of liberty, phyaicai 
and intelleetaal; and the obatrnction of ail that progreiH 
of the human race forwhich the beat men and minds are 
eveiywben labonriug. He tells na that the Jesuits are 
everywhen, in all professions and disguises, and that 
nothing is able to turn them from their great enterprise, 
the restoration of England to the Bomish foith. No 
doubt of it; but mass is not yet sung in Westminster 
Abbey i and if people will only read such works as these 
carefully, it never will. We earnestly recommend them; 
and hare tiie utmost iidth iiathe conscientious integrity 
of the writer. They hare every impress of truth, and 
are fraught with the most solemn warnings. 

Dtaik'B SolUoquy; a Poem, By Thokss 
London: Whittaker A Co. 

Teib is truly an Isle's flight! It is the veiy thing 
for an ill-natured critic to get hold of. For ourselves, 
we do not know whA we have had such a storm about 
our ears. We seem deafened with the roar of Winds, 
and the^ hissing of sorponts. We are blown, and tossed, 
and dinned, And daaed, with the terrors of*a lugubrious 
landscape, filled with whirlwinds ahfl snakes, and the 
most tremendous hail-storm of new words. The Eng¬ 
lish language has no terms large enough for Mr. Eagles' 
ideas; he pours out npouKis the most sesquipedalian 
terms of the Latin dictionary. If there be anywhere 
a nation lamenting its defective vocabulary, wo advise 
it to send lor Mr. Eagles, who would ccrb^ly manu¬ 
facture a whole language to order any time. The new 
coinage of phraseology, which ho flings out'by shovel¬ 
fuls, is fearfully astounding. We have atpuimoue 
serpents, limjoih streams, noises strfluge and horrieonom, 
strong prociUoua blasts, biimloua marshes, niortmcious 
blasts, Hceific gales, phagedenoua pests, mounts tgoi- 
vomow, aetaceout grtuyi, glandiferoua oaks, ealloua 
waves, and aeroita clouds. These, any one may concoivc, 
make a startling landscape enough ; bift when to thefo 
every monster and monstrosity that the imagination is 
capable of spawning is congregated in it, never was 
there such frightful chaos. Take, good reader, a spe¬ 
cimen, and sustain it an yon can. 

The ignis fatuua was gambolling about in this conge¬ 
nial creation; taking “ jvidc unsteady leaps," " bending 
ttie rotten reed-stems in its track," and it would,* 

’Mongat aealaMaosa uplands then descend 
In one tremondoua spring to valleys low ^ 

Wi^ rot ton swamps fumicnt; and Itjgp, and bend. 
And dance, and shoot above the lagging flow * 

Of muddy water o'er the bdme bmw 
Of mooldertng roeksg and serpents veHenoie * 

Hid glije and hiss as past the flame did go, 

And glMmed their haunts within, leaebrimaa ; * 

And soorploas, coatipedca, did wake up from reposj. 

By mildew hligfat, the foliage on the moor, • 

And hurled were on before the bursting bhut 
UHkapiwpona seed; tbe dcBert’s aedbroua floor 
Emittea sound, as by the wind was cast. 

As though a host of donds had been ontcost,— 
OroHiliroiu clouds, from th’ concave’s ediflee. 

And huded their hsAdoad, waudering man to goat. 

In one huge mass, n^ a sea of ice; 

' Aad hdlow eavems loffi did echo back the voice 

Of «>d of storm with Wild, coatinned roar: ' 

And limoM lakes, thick, stagnant, doubly foul, 

Grew mimoae, sm high thmr waves did poor; 

And in the tempest stenches dteadfiil stole. 


Which hovered round aad did jpervado the whole. 

And crept through every ereviae, eavom, dell; 

And noise of looWned stones^ as thay did roll 
From monutaini aemmloiu, did harshly iwoll 
Upon the wind so wild, it seemed tiie mota of hall. 

Well, "hdligerous thunden"'bunt throngk ''am 
aoniferous” aad , 

the tempest's send 

Tiemhips and hmls within the phantom’s track. 

And spume arises round, thick, foul,—as ^dnraok! , 

A«d if that be aot enough for one ezUbitiod, we dd 
not know what is. It is true the poet afterwards tubaidea 
into Bunahine and a awoet landscape, where 

laiscioua music guslies wild among 
PtHttceoua bloorns, which ’mid the ruBbes danee, 

And uiios wail on the saiflfoin’a lance. 


;r:gB fast and the famine. 


nr wniiuii howiis. 


*" These were present at that season some thaAold him of 
the Galileans, whose blood Pilate Iwd mingled with, foeir 


that these Galileans were sinners above sU thcGalileaDS 
they suffered such things P I tell yon. Nay: but except ye 
repent, yc shall all likewise perish. Or those eighteen upon 
whom tower in Siloom fell, ondUew tliem; tliiidc ye tbit 
they were sinners above all men that dwelt in JornaalmP I 
tell you, Nay; hut except ye repent, ye shall all likewise 
pcrisltr’—Lake xiii. 1. 

When this paper issues from the press, the foat pro¬ 
claimed by Government for the avertance of the fiuuine 
will be solcmniEing; and the remarkable worda written 
above will he in the act of utterance from 
thousand pulpita throughout this country. What a 
scene will ws present to the eye of a jflst and diacerning 
Heaven I A prayer against famine—a fhmine which 
the servicn for the occasion tells us has been inflicted by 
God—sent up, by order of wovcmmeut, from one end 
to the oth^ of a country so fertile, so wealthyr, so Ml of 
food, ns never country was since the foundation of the 
werld. There is fomine—fierce, unprecedented, ter¬ 
rible famine—-in Ireland; the people periah, and are 
taken by a leg and an arm, and ay flung into the earth, 
not dug deep enoi&h to cover them. Therois fiimine in tbe 
Highlanlls of Swtland; there is famine 4n Manchester 
ana the manufacturing districts: an4 does it come 
from Godl Let the granaries of the united empire 
answer that 1 Let the com which is hoarded eip—ay, 
even in Ireland, in the very midst of these human 
hdkrora — answer it! Let our bonded-warehonaes, 
loaded wy.li com till the floors are obliged to be 
propped, waiting for a yet higher price, answer that I 
ana let the Govcmmvit., which heaitateda to tear 
away the last rag of the iajamoua Oom-lawa, and let 
com come in free, answer it; and> flhally, let the 
speculators in com, and the hongeraon for high prices, 
while their brethren in thoasano^ their Mnting 
wives and fomiahing children, are porishing before 
their eyes, go and put up at' the footetool of Uod ^kat. 
fearful mockery of a {flayer 1 

Never nsn there ouch an awful instance of the daring 
of a national hypocriay exhibited before Heaven »d 
the naUona. "There ia no fltet better known than that 
there ia in this country at this moment fliod—auuAdant 
foodofaU kinds—for all its inhabitants; andtheeertain 
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tAiiaute luidloAlf, tin rM^tere and the v-^lthy 
iadJMbrents 1 Ko I And if that bo true, then it caiuiut 
be ^t theee dreadful inflictioni arc the inflietions of 
A juet God wlU aend hie puniahinonta on the 
gni^f, and not on the innocent. If, .ns this ffirm of 
i pnjrer tre are gnittr, and that God has sent this 
. pbastiminont for ns, why has it not fallen on usl *Why 
baa it follcn on the Iriw and the Highlanders, and not 
On the Bngliah and the Lowlandersi Why on tKe 
gerremed. and not tlte nTemorsl Why on tlie poor, 
and net on the ii<dil No I vero it an infliction from 
Gfod, be asenied it irOnld have alighted elsewhere. It 
moTild hare foUen on i^he proud and lofty dwellings— 
on the palooe rad,the hall—and not on the cottage and 
the eabitL It wonld have fidlen on the mis-gOTernurs, 
and not the mis.govemed—on the exacting land¬ 
lords, rad net on the e^^usted tenants—on the 
haughty, and not on' the humble—on those whose eyes 
stand ont 'with fotness, rad not on those whosare dried 
by fomittO foito mere human loeusts, which the first 
atrongwlnd wU ssreep into the sea of death. No; ft 
is not a rotten potato that can nun and desolate a 
eonn^—it is rottensgoTcmment. ^at besides the 
potato has foiled igi, and that but pjiAiallyt Kever 
were there finer crom than last aij^umn waved on the 
plains of the nnitea kingdom I Let us hasten to put 
away Gds mockery Of Ifoiilten—this sham fast on the 
best fish, and the richest pratiy, on the finest deserte, 
and the most delieious coffee, and on the strongest wines; 
rad let us remember that the poor of Ireland, of Bc6t- 
land, and of England, have been fasting whib we have 
been feasting too long; and if we will now do Just 
pOnraoe far onr wicke^ess, let ns fost thab they may 
ilsast Where Js the man lAnoiwt ns that will uwt as 
. B'^fbor Irishman did the other ilayl He had been for 
iks rad months wlGiout work, rad Without half 
food, when t gcntleraan*of onr acqaalntanoe 
bba job; and, to enable him to begin it, placed 
iSM dOid beef, and bread, md beer. But it was 
the poor man was a 'Catholic, and in the 


of the arrival of more now the wihter in 
America and on the European continent has broken 
- i—and we dare to tell the God rad Father of us all. 


earth, and who looks into our naked hearts, that he is 
the Author of that fitmine which is chasing onr brethren 
like smoke before the.wind! Instead of going to 
churches rad drapels to mock God, rad to insult onr 
starving foUow-crsatures, we should have gone to onr 
'warehouseo, and nnlooked them to the pabuc gaze, and 
have let the eye of the hungry feed itself on the onot^ 
mens stores there laid up. Wo should have shown our 
com, onr butter, our cheese, our rice, our coffee, our teas, 
' onr Amsiiora flour. We should have points to onr 
ma^ta crowded with fatted cattle rad sheep, and to 
catUe on a tisausand hills, and have said, “ We have 
siamidj 0 God>t*in*the sight of fiien a^d of theo, in 
that wo have withheld thy bounty from tim suffering 
and the dying, from the father rad the chila, frofo the 
inother rad her sackiing; but we sfhnd rebuked, rad 
e^ot dare to heap on thy holy name the rcproacll of 
onr own hardened selfishness 1” 

Wbat f are the Irish more wicked than the rest of 
us i Are the Higblatidora more wicked *'lbkn we 
En^ish, vriio are roUing in down, and wallowing in 
every luxury 1 Are the fomishing people of Manchester 
and of Paisley more criminal than the Government who 
have brou^t about by their neglect rad their selfish 
meapures for yean on years this dreadful state ot 
things t—more criminal than the speculators and ex- 


foona tiM bm, ahd took only a piece of ixy bread, rad 
wenttdMalatmrl 

Atb thew the mpK who have tinned, and for whona 
this affliction fo sent 1 And^yetitisrathesethatithas 


foUen. TSo I it isafomihaofagM. of ndirnle; afiupine 
of heartless landlords, who have lot jfoqr nulltons of 
Iritii acres lie waste, while tiieir boor brethren had not 
food or work, and have charged than for whan littie 
plots they did allow thorn foom fl.-to KM, pet aote I Lot 
na then pray in emueet, and let this be our pM^; let 
it be brae^ rad hea^,and national! letttbesut 
up (torn paliwe^ rad hall, and gsy tenrae, frott shop, 
and cottage, rad ftom under the hedges id a Ifieaiied 
Spring: 

" O Lord God 1 the great rad common Father of os all, 
inspire ns at last with a sincere desire to be iriiat we iiavo 
so long professed to bo In vain—Ohristiana. Look down 
into our hrarte with thy bright rad immortti oounte- 
nrace, rad light up pll the thousand retreats of onr old 
rad inveterate hypocrisy, and put it rad us to ntter 
shame. Make us confess in dust rad ashes that we 
have never really believed in thy Son, vriiom tbon didst 
send down to teach us to love our neighbour as ourselves. 
To do justice, to love meri^, and to walk humbly before ' 
.tbee. Make us ashamed, O Lord, of onr selfish maxims 
and ftmctices of goverjrment; make usaahamOd of those 
great wars in which we have slain the poor, rad en- 
riehed the rich; in which wo have hedped dangerotas 
honours on thoeo great warriors whom one of onr poets 
has so Justly styled, ‘ butchers Jn grmt business,’ 
tberchy drerafully increasing the cannibal thirst of 
blood. Make us ashamed of tho debts that we have 
heaped thereby on the suffering poor, radpn the wings 
of commerce ; and which bow do'wn our very women 
rad children in misery and endless labour; which dry 
up the hope of life in millions, and snatch the torch of 
knowledge out of their bitte^Stbs. Mikke us ashamed, 
0 God of Trnih, of the laws which we have passed to 
fetter trade, and make dear the necessaries of life; rad 
instead of rending our clothes as recomme<.ded in this 
form of prayer, inspire us with a sincere determination 
to send thwn to tho Irish, who have none to rend, no 
nor even to cover thorn. Make ns ashamed, 0 Father 
of all life, that wc have so misgoverned .Ireland; that 
we have dealt her such hai;d measure; that we have, 
from age to age, refused to listen to her cries of distress, 
and to tho cries of all the good men who have, from age 
to age, and year to year, pleadefi with ns on her behalf. 
M»ke us heartily ashamed of onr criminal neglect; and 
that wo have let thy heritage lie like a desert, when 
thousands of happy families might bavo livefi rad praised 
theo for thy bounties upon it. Make us blush rad bum 
in shame before thee, that we have at leiu^ out- 
Heroded Herod, out-Pharaohea'Pharaoh, rad created 
afiunine of locks and warohonses, of com-Iaws rad 
other rostrictioiu, of speculators rad romters, rad have 
dared fb heap the reproatii of it upon Thee.” 

■ Such is the prayer whifii as a nation wo must send 
up, and that jn all sad sincerity, before we msy hope to 
be heard; ana«before we shall have a response either 
from HEaveu, or the hearts of a great rad wronged 
people.^ Wo must resolve, if we will put an end to the 
recurrence of the famine, whi&h k now stalking not 
alone through Ireland, but through the mttnufecturing 
districts of England, to look Tfi^ ai^d God in the 
face—eoufess the errors of onr pouoy, rend away the 
last ragt of reetrietive laws, rad set our mai^ mil¬ 
lions of poor brethren in Great Britain rad in Ireland, 
to work on the neglected soil, to feed onr artisans, and 
thereby to set to work all our factories to elotiie them. 

If 'we did this, there need not be Bn idle hand, or an un¬ 
fed mouth, or an nnclothod back, or u unihstructed 
mind in tins groat empire. . Dn tiiis aubjeet I have 
much to say, out at ws moment 1 aiy only .let us 
resolve to bo honest, rad to let an hraest peonle have 
free scope for its energies, md we shall have wd the 
foundation of tkti new ecs, of groat rad genenl dlffh- 
sion of labonrand of oUeyment, which musi^ eto long, 
come. 
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PUm 0 PeofUt hferHotionid Oo^Beratiee League, tetuieeH 
Pugtaud aad tie XMted Stmee of America. 

W> draw particular atientinit to tiie fb11owin(r paper. ' It opens 
up a new and moat important medium of eo-operative action 
bkween the two (treat kindred nations of £n(tland and America. 
It is from the people that their own salvation must come The; 
am, ana must be, the (treat actiue power pf their own prngrm- 
aion. Rreiy class will look to its own interests; tlie people 
must look to theirs, and as they are tlm inultitode, thus, and thna 
alone, will the interests of the multitude bo eared for. Let the 
idea of this new lea(tue once take foil posaesaiou of the popnlar 
mind on both sides of the Atlantic, and a new and gi(t^tie 
boon will bo put into the hands of Diboariag and sunning 
Immanity. Let tV phut of Elihu Burritt of An Ocem Penau 
Poetage be added, and a new era of advance will be achievtsL 
We would also partienlarly call the attentbn of our readers to 
the commencement of n series of pamrs on JMonated Hornet 
in the present number of this Joumsf. 

Amerirm Aeeoeia/iim ami Sgmpu/hg, —The following e.\traot 
from a kmg letteTj coming ail the way from Cineinnati, in the 
Far West, to a friend of tlie cuiumuuitive«iife in Scotland, is 
an interesting fact It is written by the editor of the United 
States Herald of Tnif(ressiun,and its simple-hearted relation of 
the cnmiiieneemcnt of a conimuust chureli in America, may lie 
viiluabh: many years hence. IfBfgins, “ dear, good brother,” 
• * • •• A few of us about Cincinnati have pumniciieed the 
work, us wc ^st, on tlie fciundations of nature. We are 
uniting in mutual harmony with each other, and with God, and 
we are endeavouring to make the external correspond to that 
which is within. At first there were six who joinrihtliemselves 
together for life. We held our meetings two or three times a 
week in private, igid effected a consolidation. We harmoiiixed 
in thought and feeling --we saw ^ike the laws of our beiilg,- the 
principles of God's government uiid the laws of nature, and we 
united onr destinies in the presence of God and nti(;el8. Tlien 
following tlie order of naliuw os we had commenced a six-sided 
figure, we carried oat the idea of ci^'stalixatjpn hy attrartiiig 
six more. The twelve then hidd iiieetings fm]ucnt and fervent, 
and effected a further consolidation. Afterwards six more were 
selected * * * and flimlly six more were added, making in 
all, twenty-fonr. Thus far our unity is confirmed, aud everytliiog 
indicates permanence in iuti|fe. We are none of ns yet ji^ect, 
and of course our society ia not perfect; bnt aii^pproximation ia 
made, and each step enables lu to take another. The whole 
number are rnostlp young,eunder middle life, with only oue 
exception, and all intmligent, active, capable men. Onr tnited 
capital ia 200,000 doUara. This we mean to use for the benefit 
of humanity, and the ittl thing we mean to do is to redeem from 
the power oL^ money-orats the means of life, tife productions 
of the earth.' Tiie pruduetions of this great weitrm vsiley wiO 
almost snpply the world with pmvisinns. One of our number is 
now in the eastern eities, makjng arrangements to carry this into 
effect, or at leaaL to make a heginnittg. We will buy the prodnee 
oftlie-farmer,until vre raise it ourselves, at the current price, said 
then transport it twtbe ggR, and let the poor have it at cosf price. 


hold oar nuattinga -!u the Mplodeon, on* of the ttoit aplghli^ 
halls in the city. . 

“ Touts in the oapie of God and hunuuii^, ' 
“ John O. Wxttiu.* 
It is anffleient to add, that Goodwvn Barml^ haa pnteied lata 
the required communication with nia Aniftmoui Meadq, and 
that without tljp intcAieution of triidWTirn. hut nrc^bly 
through the (^-i^rativo League, the grahta of the ’ Intr Wart 
Unay imaaply nc distributed iuuiia connti^. 

Honemeate if iht Ca-qwnifnw Zoiipnc.—This .important 
assoi^tioii proems with great spirit and effect. It haa iaami 
this declaration of its objects: 

The Co-operative League being desirous to nttrud a ksow^ 
indge of Jiu^faenefits to he derivM ffom the establlshmaht of 
universal brotherhood, declare, • 

Pirat .—Charity for the feebn(p, conviefions, and cmiduot of 
every human being, without reg^ to sex, elBn, aec^'pal^, 
country or eolonr. 

■ SeemA .—^To educate and employ off, ao aa to mure their 
hSalth, intelligence, nnion, and happiness. ^ 

Tkird .—To produce and distribute wealth ahundautly A>r }X.' 

* Poarii _To create a new pnhlub opiniSn, in favour Of idl 

entire change in the eharoeter and ooudition of the peo]^ ' 
through tlie medium of pnblio meetings, Jecturas, diseussiqni^ 
cheap puhliGutions, and mntnal exchanges of prodnctioos upon 


and let the poor have it at cosf price. 


including of ooune transportation. * * _ * Hy main object 
liBsides niendship in writing to you now, is also to see mhat we 
nan do for the poor in your oonntiy. We would aid to deliver 
them from the power in the spoiler. Yonsiiave gu assoeiation, 
you have hnsiuess men. Let ng make a eommancement of 
eorresppndenob, and mutual delibmtion to see what we can do. 
How cm we get the wheat and com of the west into the homes 
and hands of tto peinile in your oonntiy, and keep it out of the 


nn-etings held on ^>at popular subjects. This mbhtli there nave 
lieen mready public meetiiigs on '* Ditmuisfaing the honn of 
labour in fairieson the Education questioa; on the means 
of removing penuonenUy the distress M Irelind^ and on the 
lienefits of building aocictira. The leetures have bmi—an Self- 
Government, hy Mm Washinsdon Wiiks; by Mrs. John Danms^ 
on the Rights and Tosition of Women; andon Building Soomtiest 
hy l)r. Bowkett. On Friday the j^th, a lecture wul be fidven 
by Mr. Lane, on Emigration; and on WednecAiy, the Slst, I 
(lublic meeting on Priaon DwAptioe and ftte AioKHou if tie 
Pumekmeul of Death will he held. These commenoe at eight 
u'etock in the evening, admission free. 

N.B.—An establiftment forothe manufacture aud sale of 
shirts haa been opened at the entrauce to the HaU, the profita. 
arising fruim which are distributed gmang those employed a 
thns the needlewomen employed by the League obtain \».M. for 
laKbnr for which the private trader genemUy gives tint So. On 
these grounds the puhlie, and especially looms, are requested to 
come forward and assist this effort to ^vate the appeased Of 
their own sex. .^itmole ia in constant attendance to neeive 
orders. • * * 

The aecretaries are 3i attendance emy ^ondiqr, Tnesdov, 
Wednesdiw, aud Saturday evenings, feom seven till tm i^lool;, 
to (rive infermation, receive members, &o., at the Office^ Killlfa 


to (rive infermation, receive members, &o., at the Office^ KiiM^a 
Arms Yard, Snow Hill, whore the plan of the League rtttl he 
obtained for onepemy, 

Ptymouth tforkia^men’e Mutual htproomeut rtw ori s f il U. 
Sin,—I am itach obliged to yon for your ceurteegrroid ettedthm 
in inserting my eomiminicatiou of tlie 18th ultlmos and as eueh 
annonncemenei do maeh gnmi, by sngj^ting and eMonragiiig 
similur societies, 1 have sent tlie mllowiiw grat^ing aocount M 
the progress it has made. On Monday, Mwmh mh, h eirirta was 
held to commemorate its estaUirttm^ti i&.Ahe hell of tbe- 
Mechanics’ lAstitute. Tim room wu depoiated with a nnmher 


hands of igmctdatonP Whalen in Landon, or laverpool, or month 
eliewhen, eaa we do bnaiieas witiiP Where ie Goodwyn people, 
Barmby nowP md can we be' pnt in communication with himP Thm 
* * ** lEhe cense hmre is moving slowly, but steadily end shilling 
with power. For nearly a year, those who felt an intereit, say Odgers 
half a down, mat in a private room, then inn sebool-roam, and beimtif 
as the interert inoreasea, in a tnudl meeting-house; and now we wMah 


of large views in the Holy ImaA aliiwhi i of the Livnptml 
Baths and Waahhonsea, n print w John Founds, the Foita-- 
mouth oobUer, &e. Ae rtlm cotupaiw oeusistsd woifebig 
people, the tee did not aammeuae unw seven in the cveBUg. 
There were abont ISO pieeent, admitted by tickets s( ohs^, 
shilling each. the taUea were remove, the ' 

Odgers took the chair, and commenced the proceeunaf mu 
beimtiftil addren, ** gniiiid|; ftdl with truth and all ainett^r|n 
wMah he furethl^ pointed oet the inunenie adTiiiitegdl%(uw 












knowMgei eomfiirtnUe liomet w thdr.owiL tagBlilitr''iriSi tii* 
Fg!iHqueBtiinnran4(t*to oftheu health BUoonSi. Sfiooli> 
eluded by rowiiig the beevtiful pdem, ** Afoad time oonitis.” 
Hr.TanU) • tdented member of the troiking.-jlaeeee.’flw.per- 
Ibnned eome bri&mtit eqmiinumti on the ehviA)i] fid^tiou of 
the atmaetihme, chow^ tiie neceaeity vf We tir,'.'«a8,tiie‘. 
imopituioe of yektilttien. Mr. Bettoml^, tlm Wtete) 7 ,jiheh: 
Urn before the xieetm^ eome pleesipe pntuulir«mF1i\^|VOnw 
.which the.Bboiety has elreeiav made: QieiigR 
etarted •' monthi.it alreedy W 143 ifaem1mrf.''.'!I1ie ttritiu,. 
nadihg, mad entlmaefic. cImki each ton^ of about'eu%. 
penona, and tiie grammar olaaa SO. He atd^ that improve¬ 
ment wail already apparent in ifome of theffmaaea.'.After aeme 
repmrim'oa .the importanoe and preeticabili^ of .building 
aoCieUea, he eonduded hia gratifying addreaa by reading the 
' poeiidal addreaa a ^uoft the ^ot, do the membera of the 
Oldham I^eaum, whion he bad with mndi pae£e ability altered 
imd adbptra to the aomewhal ^different cireiunstnncea of thia 
aoeiety. llr. Hoarder,. alao a'werkihg /nan, t]mn eudbited 
' aome beautiful experimenta with an air-pump, on the mechiniical 
eilleta.of the air we breathe. The amnaemente were v'ariea and 
enlivened by mnaic. The aompany aepamted ahout eleven 
’ o'doek, ^h^ gratified with the pleaannt evening they had. 
paand. ' We have great cause to rqoiee that the mwrvpeedhig 
opbit of jpragreaa and refdt'm, that ahall ere long brighten Hhe 
hearth. 01 every man with intellectual fire, baa at length fonnd 
a ateppipg-atone in Bymouth. It miur not be amiaa to mention 
here that the town connml of Bymonth have determined on the 
ipeedy ereafion of bailis and waahliaasea, and have olreadv 
advertiaed for a auitahle aite. T. M. B. 

, ^mmdk, Afarvib, 1847. 

We have alao received A intereating aeconnt of an evening 
apen^ fbis inatitution h^ another gentleman:— 

I went over a fow eveninga ainoe td tidre charge of the read- 
ing-elaoa. It was my firft visit: and I was agreeably Burpriard 
to find myaelf aurnranded by nlW or sixty iatclligentilouking 
raeohanica, and 1 waspleaaed to observe in M an evident atten¬ 
tion to deanlineaa ofjieraon, and tidincaa of dreas. ^ class 
consisted of about tiiii%, vaiws >>i age from sixteen to forty 
ycnia. Thc^ had sdeeted UmtUfi Journal as their class 
mding book, and each member was snpidied with a copy to 
read from. We commenoad with Hr. Carpenter's lectmes, 
“ Pbyaudogy for the fettle.” I was sorndWhat astonished at 
the comparative finenoy with which nearly the whole of my 
•lata read tiie ertide (and, really, considering that the Hoctur 
was writing for tiuteMle, lie has not been sparing in the use 
of JietioHary merdi). 1 enconiaged them to usK.the meaniug of 
every word that they did not understand and endeavoured, if 
possible, to mt the required explanation bom some other 
member of toe ebiaa. Thus #e proceeded, pointing ont the 
importance, (if pnnetnation, the value of emphaw in eraddstuig 
the meaniim m a sentence, and having to do hafld battle oh 
behoof the letter H, the omission, or mis-nppIieBtion,,af 
which, inpro^»'unation, is a sad defect/even with many imulic 
speakers, u tlie West The narrative of Qottlieb lipahalter, 
and one or two other Nghtcr artidea, furqiahed amoaement na 
well aa inatnietfun;,.ahd I can trnly sayrfhat 1 liprc rarely 
passed two bonra more (deoaurably oy profitably than in the' 
comiHuy of the^ men of inquiring minds; and 1 am thoroughly 
eottvim^ that if tha.Wod||ig men in every town in England 
wonld /nutate the example m hen and elsewhere, that many 
of tlfo aocial evils under which we now sufibr would paaa away, 
and reforms lonthought of and anpreoedented would fdlmr as 
thdr result. E. E. 

IfetB Jthehaum in Olaiyow .—prospectus of Ibis projected 
jnetitution, bearing a most splendid list df niuuea as supporters, 
has been wnded to us. The scheAo it wortliy iif-the great and 
wealthy dty of Glasgow, audVill withinit doubt sucoeed, and 
heiiome n diatinguislied ornament of the plaoo. 

Tkt Xi^tttyt 0 »d Seientific Imtit^ioH, Jokn-tlree/, TUsr^- 

f iw^he Annual Report shows Kiat this society is throwing 
1 debts which Ws a building society encumbered it. It 
izing thelart year libciaUy allowed the use of its 
to ^blio objeets; amongst otiiers, for meetings, for the 
layM of the. Com Laws; the Tixir Man’s uiuudian 
PEodiefy] Mealthof Towns Association; llidiefoftheHistreBaed 
; Irish} mud B^aofSaifara’s case. i 

' I iK tig b m Btyt Oattie Uarlel .—We rejoice to find tliat a 
'. omabany is fiermed for the purchase ’and establishment of this, 
.' execulent market. The namel of the chief pioprietors, amongst 


iriiom is Samnal Gurney, Esq:, one a ion 'Maraiftee'tiiat^thiB 
great olnect. of relieving or removing the mnithfleid haiiaitca 
vriQheatlengtoaohievea, 

Tke, Ai^iJSiuionn dueeiaiion u iritaUiahing.» iinauxi, 
with a cidleiition a[ ancient and afodem nuqw, to fteilitate 
in^ilries regarding disputed footways; and rednests contribu- 
tiops of books or maps towards thiatoiy desimbls object. -Tlieae 
nlaybo sent te the treasurer of the AesoeUtion,-!!. E> Mullin', 
2,-CtrimMaeet,Kew-road. ' 

jfefiy Mutual In^raoement Society, JfiMcWer.—43a the 
eveobg' fri Tinirsday,1ho 4th mat, a very interesting tea.party 
was hmd id-tbe lam rObm of the Eoby sclioel, Manchester, for 
the pnrnise .^celebrating the second- annual meeting of the 
^hy Mntiul ^provemnit Sociefy. After the eoaipany had 
paTukjm of a aumptuoiis repast, the Bev. Biohard Betcher was 
oellcdto tbuehinr,*' and the business of the evening commenced 
’ In sin^ng and prayer.' After a few bpening remarks Iqr tlie 
phBinaan,''letters wore read from Samuel Bcteher, Esq., and 
otlma, B^ogizing fcmrilieir nofr-attendanoe; the report for the 
past year was then read by Mr. Septimus Eletclior, which sta^d 
that the suoeess.of'the post had far oacoeded the most sanguine 
expectations of the fgundora of the society, and gave fair promise 
of a brilliant prospect for the future. 

After tlie report had^bcen read, seven original tisnys were 
delivered, viz. 

1. On the Benefits derived by Society front-the adoption of 
the TotOl Abetinenoc principle. By Mr. S. Wolfenden. 3. On 
the Duty of Stuilyiiig the fikiriptnros. 3. On the Good effected 
by Snnasy-seliools iu Manchester. BjT Mr. Charles Frrkiiis. 
4. On the Duty of Studying Tolitical Economy. 5. On Natural 
and Artificial Imromotion. By Mr. licniy White. 6. On 
Veace. fly Mr.W. H. Perkins. 7. On Nutcral Theology. 
By Mr. E. H. Evanc. The second was by Master E. Acton, 
a youth of twelve years old; and the fourth was by Mr. John 
Mori. It may he well to remark that Mr. Mot is a fine proof 
of the value of these mutual inmrovement societira in deve¬ 
loping hidden talents; for tlii^Uior ia a very poor man¬ 
ia fact a labourer in an iron foundry. So true it is that 
“ Many a flower is bom to blush unscce, 

And waste its sweetness on the dessi t air.” 

A vote o( tlianks to the ladies and viritors was then passed; 


interested in the mental elevctinn of the prople. Tlianks 
having been heartily given to Mr. SepUmns Pfetoher for his 
services as president of tho society, and to tlie Bev. Biclinrd 
Betcher for presiding that evening, this very pleasant and 
iastruetive mcetigg ended, each and all wiidiing soon to see the 
like again., 

A Brief Memoir of Jenny lind. By,one of her Old Friends JPI 

Associated HomAi. By Mary Gillies.KI 

Mammon and Manhood. By Amigo.171- 

Free Trade BocuUections. No. IVo—Bdgimn. By John 

Bodring, IlsD.M.P.. 174 

On seeing recorded in a Biography that tlie Sniijeet of it 
had biffiD Buried in nnconsceratcd Ground. By E. W., 178 

Christ's Missibn. By Bichard Mowitt.. 178 
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Barmby.i .. i.17'1 
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MEMOm OF EBF^BZER ELLIOTT. 

BT wnuAK mmrt. 

' >lt> it iriw most glgnificantlv said in tlio Rospel liiat a 
certain pcraon “ hi5 giiffered roa^ Uitoga. of many 
phygicii^** BO it may be said that Ebenezer Elliott ban 
suffered muiy tbingg of artiste. Perhape no man wm ever 
more barbarouaiy ueed by them. Here hf id! however, from 
the combined Wente of MargaretOillieeand J.W. Linton, 
in hia own pr^lr likencee. Here he aite, a« he sain on 
that pleasant Sunday in January last,—pleasant by the 
: fireside, most bitterly cold without,—when, delighted at 
having for his gnesi, the noble-hearted lady who was 
about to mak|_hiR lace as familiar to the public as his 
poetry, he prnfluced his groat manusrript folio, and like 
a g<^ house-keeper produced from its treasury “things 
<new and old.” To us who sate and listened to the 
fountains of poetry thus musically welling forth, while 
the'fire biased abroad a domestic summer withki, and 
the wind shrieked wintcrij' without, this portmit will 
always recall a time of peehliar enjoyment. To the 
I artist the poet was duly known and a]|pr«ciated in 
his works : tothc pewt the lady artist was as well known 
by the good and true things s.tid by Rintnal friends of 
a good and true woman; and thus in that plemuini 
Wilderness in which the poet hag built the retreat of his 
' age, tbestime went on as it docs when they meet, who 
have one great bond of spiritual kinship in tiic love of 
t imture, of inteVejt. apd liberty. With these few words 
& a pleasant reminiscenee, I shall tnm at od(% tu my 
. re^t work, “ The Homes anri Haunts of the Poets,” 
for as much as I have oecaalon to say of the Corn-Law 
Bhymer. 

The mannftetnring town as well as the country has 
found its Buts^ As j^ms grew and lived u«nid the 
open fields, iuMding their frw winds, catching views of 
the majestic'motiBlaina as he trod the fiirrowcd field, 
and mstdn|; ^uaiiitance with tlie lowliest flower 
and the loariicst 'ensures of (^he earth, as he 
tolled «n to solitude; so Elliott grew and lived 
aftiid the nmsy wilderness of ding>' hunscs. inlialing 
* smoke frost a thousand furnaces, forges, and engine 
chimneys, making acquaintance with misery in 
its bumi^t shapes, m. he toiled on in the solitude 
of negleei,. The local dretiipstances were diametrically 
different'to ahow that thi spirit in both was the same. 
They wgis men of the assne stamp, aii.d destined for the 
same gneat work; and thisihferc, however Slfferent were 
their immediate environments, Uie same operating 
causes penetrated throiq^ thenf, and stirred witiiin 
them the spiriUuf Hie pn>|^t. They were both of tb,at 
chosen daw who are discipthted in bain, that they may 
leant thai it is a^revailing evil, ana are stifnni.vtod to 
firM not obIv themselves but thhir whole contemporary 
kindred. ^ 

V^le wqr soo^^'iE^ itt the defence of the 

doting despotism tff Jringship, and monopoly shut out 
the food of this nation is defence of the domestic 
despotism of aristoeraev, millioas and miyionii of nten 
were horn to insufferable misery, to hungei , nakedness, 

. and crime, the result of maddened ignortoee: and that 
^ in a lnid teeming with pom and cattle, and the wealth 
that eottld purchase them; and in a land t->o that sent 
’Mt.cdothlDg for a world. The weak of selfishness had 
hut h^ not prospered; wealtli iiad been 
but poverty had been accumulated too, a 
■ ftWlllW tt fold; nata h^ been maintained, but min 
the wall; there was universal activity, irat 
fiw o in e; there was a thunder of machin- 
gMhoiB'of never-ceasing hammers; but amidst 
tM;eha|i|p^ aema^ there were hcards-not somrs. Itut 
. It m then that Elliott was hom, and titeie 
fia the veiji thiek of this swanuing, busy. 


laberions,' yet miserable generation. He raw with 
astonishment that all that prodigious indnstiy produced 
no happiness; there were pomp and pauperism; toil.and 
starvation; Christianity preached to nnbelieving eats, 
liccanse there were no evidences of it« .operation on 
hcart.a that bid the power to bless; and mus ikmine, 
ignoiance, and irritation, were converting.the crowd 
into a mass oi ravenous and dehumanisM monsters. 
There needed a new orator of the patriot spirit. There 
needed a Bum« of the manufacturing district, tfad he 
was there in the shape of Elliott. Had Boms been 
bom sgito there, ana under those circumstancee, lie 
would have manifested himself exactly as Elliott has 
done. He would have attacked manfully this monstrous 
bread-tax, which had thus disorganised 'society, dis¬ 
puting the passaffe of GmVs blessings to the many, and 
stamping a horrible ehsi'acter on the few. lie would 
have vindicated the rights of man and his labours, and 
have sung down with fiery numbers all the crowding 
imgbears that armed monopoly had gathered round tho 
.people to scare them into quiet. Elliott has done that 
ex^tly; done that and no less. Tn the wnpresuming 
ebars^r of “ A CSirn-Law Kliymcr,” of “ The Poet of 
I ho to4ihie,” he sent out right and leA, songs, rarcasms, 
curses, tod battle crios, amongst tbe people. His words, 
never ewing, fell like serpents p.mongHt the multitude 
deadened jiyJoqg slavery, and stung them into life. His 
voice once miaod, never taltored, never paused ; wherever 
the multitpto met. thw ^eard it; wheroYsr they turned, 
they saw it Otoix^ied in largest bandwriting on the 
wall. “ ITp I bread-taxed slave! Up! our lircad is 
taxed—arise'! ” It was Eljiott who sounded from day 
to day, and month to month, these ominous words in 
the nation’s ears. 

The file which he scattered was electric. It spread 
rapidly, it kindled in millions of heartB,«it became tlie 
sonl of the sinking multitude. It was slower to seize 
on tlie pioist and coinrortshle spirits of the middle 
classes and maste^manufilctttrers; but the progress of 
foreign coiupciitlim soon drove oven Ihcm into action 
agivnst the landlord's monopoly. The TiCagne arose. 
The prose-men too)c np the cry of the poet, and with 
material and grdqqd prepared hr him, went on from 
year to year advaitoi>g. by fptce of arguments and force 
of money, the great eapM. tiji at this moment it may 
1 m5 said to he won. The Prime Minister of England 

S ronounced tbe dooiq pf the Corn laiw. and fixed Uie 
ate of its extinctjoil. All honour to |rciy man who 
fought in the goto dtfliL but nhat honour should Im: 
shown to him who Iwgnn il's To tho man who blew, 
on the fiery trumpet of a conlagious zeal, defiance to 
the hostile power in tho paide of its strength, and 
calMrd the ptople together to the great contest ? In that 
contest tbe very name of Elionezer Elliott has of late 
eca-sed to lie heard. Others have prolonged tiic war- 
cry, and tife^voice of him who first raisedt it seems to 
lie forgotten; bptnot the less did ho raise it. Hot the 
less does that cause owe to him its earliest and amplest 
tbadka Hot the less is it who dared to clear tho 
field, to defy tbe enemy, to array the Iftist, to animate 
them to the comliat, and proAi^ to them a certain 
and glorious vicloty. And whien the clamour of 
triamph shall have ceased, and a gratefiii people sit 
down to thUifc. in their hours of evening or of holiday 
; ease, of tbe paatf they will remember the thrilling songs 
of their poet, and pay him a lung and grateful homage. 

By bis own statement to me, it appears tliatEbonezer 
Elliott was bom the 17th of March, 1781, being one of 
eight children. His father was a commercial clerk in 
tbe iron worka at Mastxwough, near Botberbam, with a 
salary of 70{. a year, " and consequently," says he, “ a 
rich man in those di^" 

There is no oomplete biography of Mr. ElRott pnblished, 
nor ever written. There is one in maniiseript written 
by himself, bat only up to a certain pcrluiL Beyond 
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tb»t he has not been nUe to proeeed, and baa exproaaed 
j (loubta whether he ever shall. It no donbt relates to 
some ^is in his Uib. tiiat from bis desperate conflict 
I with circumstances is recollected only with a horror that 
j disables his pen: the bottom of that Jor^pn of affliction 
I through which he passed, that he might become the 
I interpreter of the sons of snflbring. At me very memoir 
I of this stern baptism, that Herculean resolution which 
I bore him through it falters; it ia to bo hoped, for the 
I wke of posterity, one day, however, to collect itself again 
' into a great effort, and to add another autobiography 

I foil of life's great lessons to tb(M<e of Franklin and 
' William Hutton. From a notice in a periodical some 

years ago, and which I believe from good authority to 
be correct, I extract the few parliculapi that are related 
of bis early life. 

I I " Ebeueser Elliott, in childhood, boyhood, and youth, 
II was remarkable for good-nature, as it is eaile<I, and a 
II sensitiveness, exceeded only by bis extreme dulness and 
il inabUily to learn anything that required the least 

I application or intellect. His good-nature made him 
|! rather a favourite in his chiidhoodawith servant girls, 
j; nurses, and old vromen. One of the latter was a par- 

tieular firvourite with him—Nanny Farr, who kept the 
1 ; York Keelman public-house, near the foundiy ai- Mas 
'' liorougb, where he wns born. She was a walking 
magasine of old English prejudiues and superstitions;—' 

I I to her he owes his fondness for ghost stories. When he 
,1 was about* ten ayears old, be fell in lore wish a young 
: girl, now Mrs. Woodcock of M nnsbor, near Greaaliorough, 

I to whom ho never to this day spdke ond word. She 
I then lived with her father, Mr. Bidgeway, a butcher and 
ij publican, close to the bridge w the Masborough side of 
I the river Don. Such was his sensitiveness, that if be 

I happened to s^ her as she passed, and especially if she 

II happened to look at him,—which be now believes she 

11 never did,—he was suddenly deprived almost of the 
11 power of moving. • 

“ His unconquerable diilness was improved into 
I absolute stupidity by the help he received from an 
, uncommonly clever boy, caile&John Ross, who did fflin 
. bis sums, lie got into the rule of three without having 
learned numeration, additjpn,subtraction, and division. 
Old Joseph Bamsbotham seemed quite convinced, gave 
: him lip in despair, and at rule of three the Sard jumped 
' all at once to decimals, where ho stuck. At this time 
I he was examined by his father, who discovered that the 
' boy scarcely kaew that two and one are three. He was 
I then put to work in the fenudry on trial whether hard 
! labour would not induce him to learn bis 'counting,’ as 
arithmetio is called in l^orkshire. Now* it happened 
that nature, in her Vagaries, had given him a bro^ier 
called Giles, of whom it will be said by any person who 
knew him, that never was there a young person of 
. quicker or blighter talenta; there was nothing that be 
: could not le£n, bnt the praise he recei vedf ruined him 
i in the end. His snperiority produced no envy in 
I Ebenezer, who almoet worsMpped him. The only effect 
it producKl on hini was, a sad sense of humiliation, and 
confirmed conviction that himself was an incurable 
dunce. The sens^of his d^ctoncies oppressed him, &nd 
in private he wept bitterly. When he saw Giles sasted 
in the counting-house, writing invoices, or posting the 
ledger; or when he came dirty out of the foundry, and 
i saw him showing his drawings, or reading alond to the 
I circle, whose plaudits seemed to have no end,—his 
I resoutee waa solitude, of which from his infancy he was 


master, Who was educated for ^ nlais^. This 
exoellent young'man, who died too seoB, optitlo nwi0 
Greek to him; and the poeh withont ktmTiw AMlslliff 
of that language, waa so deUghtsd with w ^ 
Homer, that hg conunltted to memoir the 
lines of the Iliad, , and could repeat them ir^ 
writer of this artieie first became ooqnainted intii 
In th»opening of bis poem. Withered Wl|Id .|flotr^ 
Elliott pays a ^hute to theae two exceUent man, Ihihir 
and son. • 

“Mr.Elliott's memory is very retentive, and bfl 
does not easily forget what he has oneo leanteo. ^Tron#- 
latiuhs have mado him familiar with,the olassle poets 
of Greece and Borne. Amongst the tragedianSi .fflschylqs 
is his favonrite; whom he admires as the most 
and sublime of the Athenian dramaticss^ters. 'His 
reailing is oxtei^ve, Aid it has not beeh confined to 
poetry. Histgry and political economy seem to haff 
bibn hii^vourite studies: the latter hsia inspired somf 
of bis most admireff productions. He writes prose as 
well as verse, and the style of some of his Letters im 
the Com Laws has the ^ndspsed fire and eneivy of 
Junius; less polished, indeed, but i^uoUy pointeoand 
severe. Ih fionversation he is imid and short; his 
sentences, when he is animated by%ie subject on which 
he is speaking, have all the force and brevity of Spartan 
oratoiy; they are words of fame; and in his predfotions 
of calamity and woe—as, in his opinion, a necessary 
conSequence of adhering to the present system ofpolities 
—it may be truly said, in his own lan^i^, * his gloom. 
is fire.’ Jn argument every museto oS flu conntenanca 
is eloquent; and when his cold blue eye is fired with 
indignation, it resembtSs a wintry sky flashing wiA 
lightning; his dark bushy brows writhingabovelt like 
the thuttfieivcloud tom by the tempest. You see at 
once, in bis strongly-marked features, bow mueh he has 
suffered? like Dante, he looks as if be had gone through 
Ills own hell! His voice, when reading hb owq venSa 
—and no man can give them so much eflbct—to the 
most melancholy music that ever was heard; apd hto 
whole manner, expression, and appearance, irreWatibto 
impress yon with the conviction that he has,'4weH with 
disappointment, and too long experienced the steknem , 
of the heart which arises from ' hope itoferred/ This 
is the fact. In hto menuntile puisuTls he has not 
always been fortunate; and hto literary career, till 
lately, was unattended with o%e eheenng ci^matanoe. 
He has endured cold neglect for years, and had to 
struggle witbadifficullies of every kind. The firm axd 
proud sfdrit which ho manifeatM in eontendlng with 
these, hurling batdr nnsnerited oehsure with aeom,' wd 
relying fully on hto own powers for final aueceas, to, next 
to his works, the strongest proof oft hto poss^ng in¬ 
tellectual stiperiontir, however much it may mdicate a 
want of the milder gropes pf tbp Chnstiap charactw. 


tunes; his strong and powerful genius rose above tpam. 
He boldly grasped ai|d eventually stiangled tiustM^tfl 
that have stung so many others to death. TO 
soever else adversity lias been total, to him it gOf 
essential sorifice: it called forth hto powera, 


His triumph il a glorioua proof of what mind'paOstitoet. 
and we hail and exhibit it sAt great mo^ hMpp to 
the world.” , 

Little os to the amount of Mogr^hy eontained in 
these passages I have qflotpd, I pieanup that It to all 
that we are to expect during the ^poet’s life. It will he 

_Lmsesflenua dtewsm dskIwWMwalimrl AVAI* fklJ 


fond. He would go und fly his kite, alwayii aloue—and that we are to expect during we It will oe 

ho waa the best kne-maker fit the place; or be would sufficient to add that, hayiM thus tHWphed ovw aJl 
saunter along the canal bank, awimming hto ships, or restotanee, both literaiy and mereontile, Hri Elliott na 


anchoring them before hto fortresses—and he was a 
good shlpdrailder, 

“ One of Mr. Elliott's early companions was a yonth 
of enltivatod mind, with whom he read much, and con¬ 
versed more, Joseph Bamsbothua, the spn of his achool- 


now »tir^ from bnrinesa, to eijoy the osan evening 
of hto dAB in fito countiy. .. ^ 

Thsy who riass Ebenezer Elliott with poojk y W 


aipgrfngly It to tfho that »• eonsttett 
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life BR a irorkiog nan. That he came to Sheffield, 
under peculiar circumatancce, and, as I hare heard, 
Bonc hundred and fifty poonde troree than nothing; 
and, lU'ter Buffering Bud%aduring much like a man 
of iron, he Btmck into the right track; and, such 
iraa the proBTOtity of the town and trade of Sheffield, 
that he Baya he used to Bit in hie chur, and make his 
twenty pounds a-day, without even seeing the goodh that 
ho sold; for they came to the wharf, and were sold again 
thence, without ever coming into Uib warehouse or 
under his eye. The Com Laws, he sayB, altered all tj|iiB, 
and made him glad to get out of business with part of 
what he had got; the great panic and reTulsion of 1837 
sweeping away some three or four thousands at once. 
The trade in which Bbenescr Klliott made his money 
at Sheffield, that of a bar-in)?! merchant. He first 
began this business in Biiigess-streetr The house is 
pointed out at the right-liand comer, at the ton bb yqp 
go up. Hero prosperity first visited him, and we place 
becoming too small for his growing concerns, he removed 
hh' warehouse to Gibraltnr-street, Shalesmoor; and took 
or built quite a handsontc vilia, in a garden of an acre 
in extent,encloscd with a high stone wall. i||bij pleasant 
retirement was in tb<^ pleasant suburb of Upper Thorpe ; 
whence, by a footpath over the hills at the hack of the 
house, he could soon mount and see all Sheffield smoking 
at his foot, and then dive down at the back of the hills 
into his £irourite haunt, the valley of the Rivelin. „ 

Before, however, following the poet into these 
^ haunts, we willcmake a call at his place of business. 
Oibraltaretreet, BhalEsmoor, I found in the lower part 
of the town, almost every placogthereabout bearing the 
old name of moor, although no trace of a moor could 
there be seen, bn^*on the contrary, crowded houses, 
reeklM ebimn^, and the swarming of human beings. 
Here Isoon caught dght of a lowish, humblisi^sort of 
building, with "Eiiion add Co.’s Iron asp StEci. 
Wabihoubi,’* painted in large letters along the front. 
This was the place where the Com-Ijaw Rhymer had at 
once parsued trade and poetry, with equal success. 
The business is now in the hands of tVo of his sons. On 
entering the front door, which, however, you arc pre- 
• vented doing, till a little iron gate in the door-way is 
first <mnedfoiayon, you find yourself in a dingy place, 
full of bare of steel and iron, of all sorts and sizes, from 
slenderest rods to good massy bars, reared on almost 
every inch of space, so tlfst there is Imt just room to 
get amongst wem; and, in the midst of all, stands 
aloft a large cast of Shakspeare, with tlfli: Sir Walter 
Ralei|d^ ruff round hie neck, and moustaches. Youi eye 
gtancing forwards, penetrate a lAge warehouse behind, 

, tfthe uke iron gloom and occupation. On the left 
hand is a smallish room, info whichr you directly look, 
for tho door is 'open, if door there be, and which is, 
properly, the connting-house, bet is nearly as crowded 
with iron bare all round as the rest. 

Tim son of Mr. Ellicra, whom I found there, showed 
me the place with great good-nature, and seeing me 
look into this room, he said," Walk in. Sir; that is the 
Corn-Law.Rhymer’s study; that is where my &ther 
wrote most of his poetry.’’ We may safely essert that 
there is no other such peetkal a study ^ England, if 
there do in the world. 

The centre of the room is ocenpied by a considerable 
office-desk, which, to judge from its appearance, bus 
for many a year known no occvipation but that of Mug 
piled with the mosl miscellaneous cluios ofaccount-books, 
invoioes, bills, memorandum-books, and the like, all 
I buried in the dust of the iron>age through which • they 
I have aeeumnlttted. To 1m used as a desk appears, to 
I have ceased long ago; it is the supporter of old chaos 
I como again; and a couple of portable vlesks, set on tlie 
counter undw the window, though elbowed up by Ipts 
I of dusty iron, ud looked down upon by Achilles and 
Ajax in wonder, seem to servo tho real purpaies of desks. 


But Achilles and Ajax, says some one, what do 
they here t All round the room stand piles of bare «f 
iron, and amid these stand, oddly enough, three great 
plaster casts of Achilles, Ajax, and Napoleon. The two 
Grecian heroea are in the front, on-each side of the 
window, and Napoleon ocrapies an elevated pMt in the 
centre of tho side of tho room, fheing the door. Sndi was 
at once the stndy and the warehouse of Ebenezer Elliott I 
Surely, never were poetry and pence united tether 
in such a acone before t You may imagine Robert Imoem- 
field stitching away at ladies’ shoes, and ta^ng thymes 
at the same time, in great peace and bodTiy ednubrt': 
being a journeyman for a long time, and when he had 
got his work from his master, being liable to very little 
interruption. You may imagine him thiuh^ng away 
on his lost in poetic araour, and in the midat -of hu 
enthusio-sm liammeting olit a superior piece of solihg 
leather and a triumphant verse at the same instaat;' 
but imagine Ebenezrr Elliott, in the midat of .ul fibis 
iron wilderness, in the midst of bustling and cia&^g. 
Sheffield, and the constant demauds of Uttle ouHen 
aril the like—for esnstant they must have Mien fimhltn 
to accumulate a fair fortune out of lathing,—imagtae 
him in the midst of ail tiiis confusion of dusty matemis, 
and tbe domonds of customore, and the din and jar of 
iron rods and bare, as they wefe dragged out of their 
stations for examination and sale, and were flung into 
the scales to be weighed ; imagine this, and_ tlmt the 
man acbieifod a fortune end a fiune at tire same time- 
weighed out jroli and ideas—toM in gold and glory— 
cursed corn-laws, and blessed God, and man, and nature; 
established a large fiunily, two sons as clcr^men of the 
Church of England—three in trade—two of them his 
successors in steel, though not in slauz-os, in iron, though 
not in irony; and then retired to his qjrn puroha^ 
land, built his house on a hill ton, and looked down on 
the world in philosophical case, u little more than sixty 
years ofage; and you may look a good while for a 
similar man and history. 


A TRIP T(J TEXAS. 

CX riUSKLIH FOX. 

" What a splendid schooner!” said Tom Stacy (an 
old shipmate of mine), pointing at a vessoi near us, as 
we stood on the quay of I(ew York, looking at the 
shipping, ojA morning, after about a week’s run ashore. 

“ She is a pretty croft,” replied I; “ let’s see where 
shojiails from.” * • 

» The ‘ Olivia,’ of Portland,” cried Tom, moving so 
os to catch a sight of the gilt letters on her stern. 

" Portiaod, eh ?—she looks more like a Baltimoriau.” 

“ So she does,” said Tom. " Sho’s as sfoart, though, 
as any clipper from that spot, I.warrant.—Just look at 
henspan!—^there's masts fo{ yon ! Some scraping done 
there, 1 guess.—What a rake, too! 'Vj^ell, she’s a fine 
boat, surely." 

We walked down the pin- close to hhr, to take a nearer 
BurvOT, and certainly tho Iwanty of her appearance 
justified our encomiums, and would have arrested the 
attention cveurof on unuautical passor-by. She was 
rigged as a topsail schooner. Her masts, which were 
very lofty, were all scraped bright, and the sails neatly 
furled, with snow-white covers over them; a large 
" bmi^o’’ was streaming out foom' the main-top-mast 
head, whonce.a line wouii^ have plumbed the water 
nnder her stem, so great waa tho nka All the fittings 
about deck wore beantifully neat, and, looking donn 
the open hatchway, we aaw the beams and knees were 
all varnished. 

" Plenty of rubbing and poliriiing 1” tyaenlated Tom. 

Her hull wa^ well shaped—sharp oa a knife at the 
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boiTB, with a rery fair itm. Blie had beou newly painted 
on the onteide, and ant aa dainUiy on the water, with 
her mooring-warps hanging slack, as if conscions of, 
and expecting, the admiration she excited. Altogether 
she was, as Tom said, “ as pretty a thing as you’d see in 
a dw's walk,” 

" Whom are you bound to T inquired I of one of the 
crew, who was leaning over the side. 

« Texas,” said he. 

“ Have you got all hands t" stud Tom. 

" No;—1 guess tho old man 11 wont to ship a couple 
as soon as the freight comes down." 

“ How many hands do you carry?’ 

" Five for'm." 

" What’s the schooner's tonnage?.’ 

" Well, I guess it's about 126 os near as may be.” 

" You've liocn in her somFtimo?' 

Yes—goodish spell," - 

'* Good old man ?’ 

" First-rate 1" 

“ Is he ^board now?” said Tom. 

“ No,” replied our informant; ‘Uro's gone up towft— 
guess hell be round here soon, though, it's just <Unner 
time." 

“ Thank ye I Good day, matey,” rejoined Tom, as 
we stepped on shore. * 

“ Well, Tom,”- said 1, " what do you say 1 Shall we 
go to Texas 1” 

“Yes," if yin like," replied Tom; '* wtf may as well 
go there os anywhere else, as 1 seef It's November 
now, and we ought to be out south somcwhci'c soon to 
get clear of tho cold weather.” 

“ Very Well, then," said IV'well wait and board the 
old man when he comes down.” 

Tom and ^ sat ourselves down on some timber that 
was lying on the pier abreast of tho schooner, and pre¬ 
sently saw a tall, red-faced, elderly gentldman come 
striding down towards us. * 

" That's him,” said Tom, “ 111 bet a dollar.” 

It was the captain, and as he stepped on board his 
vessel, Tom and 1 walked after him. * 

” Want any men, captain t" said Tom, sticking bis 
hands down into his pocj^ets, meaning thereby to sliow 
his American independence (not of very long standing 
though, by the bye, for Tom had n^t been many 
lAonths in tho States), and to exhibit his contempt for 
the English fashion of touching tho hat to a superior, 
which conveys to American minds such a striking 
proof of the meanness u>f soul existing among Bi> 
tishciB. 

" Well," said Captain Transom, surveying ns, "1 
guess I do want two iuums; but," added he, tumgtg to 
me, " I’d rather have a heavier man than yon arc.” 

" Little, but good,” shoved in Tom. 

" However,” said tho captain," may be you're smart 
enough to fluke up for i1^ so come abofrd, and go to 
work to-morrow morning, both of you.” 

" Aye, aye, sir ! QooA day!” and Tom and 1 took 
ourselves off ., 

•• That job's iobbed,” said Tom, ns we walk^ Bp 
towards our boarding-house. 

“ And a good job too,” said I. ^ 

" That ain't quite so certain,” said Tom; " however, 
if we don't like her we can leave her.* It ain’t for life, 
yon know, as the gal said.” 

" No, that’s one consolation," rejoined I. “ But here 
we are at homo. .Let’s put our things in order after 
dinner.” • “ 

" Very well,” replied TJpm. 

This proceeding did not occupy much time, for Tom 
and I had only been ashore a few days, and what things 
wo wanted for another trip were soon pnrehnsed, and 
stowed away in our chests. Tom said ne was always 
readier to go to work at tlic end of the first w'eek than 
tho fourth, imd, in this instance, I agreed with him; 


so the nSxt morning we took up our quarters in our 
new home. 

The schooner was freighted by a gentleman who, 
having some money to speculate with, had invested it 
in a cargo of goods adapted to the wants of a young 
country; he proposed going ont with us himself, and 
disposing of them to the best advantage. If variety in 
the selection of tho articles for exportation could nave 
ensured theis sale, he was undoubtedly entitled to a 
speedy and prdfitable one, for 1 think I never saw a 
mqrc varied assortment. Everything you conld think 
of was there, from a waggon to a wash-hand bowl, frnm 
a hatchet to a honse-frame, only wanting to be stuck 
in the ground to live in; axes, apples, sugar, soap, 
shovels, potatoes, pickles, pickaxes, and boxes of pipes, 
came pouring in by, cartloads, and tlft Olivia's hold 
was soon filled np. Not content -with'that, the pretty 
|cboo^r'B deck was lumbered np with four hoan, two 
of tUm for sale,,and a parcel of light boards and. 
shingles for roofing honsca At last everything -was on 
board, and we hauled out to the pier end, ready to 
start. By this time Tom andsl had become pretty well 
acquainted with the characters of those with whom we 
-n'cre aboavto sail. , 

To begin with the captain. lie was a first-rate “ old 
man,” os far as good treatment and good living went; 
but he was getting old and fidgetty, and sometimes 
showed more timidity than the occasion gplled for. 
Tlie mate, whose name was Jasper Bailey, was a proUgt 
of the captain's; he had been appregUced to a shoei^ 
makerybut abandoned the peggifli; fwl and waxed ends 
for the marling-spike |nd ropm’ ends. He was a bit of 
a carpenter and a bit of a sailor, too much of both to 
Ire great in either; and stood in*some awe of the cap¬ 
tain, wnh whom he tried hard to ingratiate himself, by 
flying,with alacrity to execute whatever command he 
might give; his haste was occasionally so great that, 
not waiting for tho conclusion of an order, ho would 
nish off to get the first part of it executed, and find 
out, when he had the thing completed, what bo ought 
to have waited afld discovered at first, that the eaptidn 
wanted it done in quite a different manner, and that it 
must all he done over again. This was nnpleasant; but, aa 
Tom said, " we were by the mouth, an4 it all went to a 
day's work,'' it was not of much consequence. (I%e 
remainder of the crew consisted of the steward and 
three young Americans—hardworking, sociable fellows, 
with whom we were soon on the best of terms. 

'Twos a%ue day, with a sensible dash of cold in 
it though, in the middle of November, when, witii onr 
sails hoisted, and flapping in the breeze, and the fitsts 
singled, we lay awaiting the arrival of onr captun and 
the passenger. They are soon on Board; and with her 
liroiid slmets of canvass trimmed to tho wind, the 
" Ulivia” is cutting through tho smooth waters of the 
harbour, and threading her way among the crowded 
shipping. We arc soon clear of them; and with ihir 
wind and tide, are making rapid progress on oflr w^. 
Staten Island is passed, and Uie distance to the Hook 
is soon mn. Then the pilot leaves u% and rounding 
tho broad londy i>qacb with its noble lighthonses, we 
stand ont to sea. Night sets in, and the Olivia dashes 
on with tho open sea befo(b hw, and the bJgh hufd-ltohts 
at the back of .Sandy Hook twinkling behind. Tom 
and 1 eat on the prindlass, and watched them Stding 
away. , 

“ Good bye, York 1” said Tom; "it’s only a week ago 
since wo passed these lights the other way; and Til be 
hanged if 1 ain’t glad -to be at sea again.” * 

. “ So am I, Tom. It’s no use to stop ashore when 
tire money’s gone.” 

" No,” saidsTom, “ that’s a fitet.” . 

"Slashing breoee!” said I, after a pause. "She's 
balling it off now.” . 

" Yes btbis boat can walk, I tell you, ” said Toto. 
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" I wonder how »be Hteerg. Bad enoagh, if one can 
jndgu from the way that fellow'a worlung the tiller 
about." 

Bo it proved, for Instead of having the purehaac of a 
wheel to steer by, the aebooner had, like many amall 
veMel^ nothing but a long tiller inaorted in the rudder 
head; It was carved and poliahed, and looked vciy 
well, but that did not make the steerage easier; and, 
with the schooner deeply laden, and, a "fresh breeze, a 
man had to work hard to keep her within half a point 
each way of her course. 'The wind from the nor'erd 
and west'erd was right after us, and held iu that 
ouarter, blowing a fresh, steady breeze. Uu tlie second 
nay we were nearly abreast of Cape Ifattcros, and the 
wind, already as strong as we wished to ace it,inctea8ed 
its force, anq the dark masaer of clouds ^thcring 
astern, and the quick drifting scud bverbead, warned 
us to prepare for more; this was not alfttgctl^r unov- 
peetea, for the reputation of Cape Hatteras there, for 
bad weather, is equal to tliat of the Bay of Bireay at 
home, and lucky is the passer-by that escapes without 
some share of it. Betbfc night came on, we shortened 
sail, and with three reefs in her large fore^Q^ aft sails, 
we let the schooner run before tiie gale, 'which was 
gradually increasing, and raising a tremendoua sea. 
To steer the schooner at her increased speed, and keep 
her before the be-ivy seas, was now the greatest diffi¬ 
culty. 4a moderate wiuds and fine weather if. was Aiad 
enough, and now three of us could hardly manage her. 
At twelve o'elec^ (midnight) the fury of the gale ap¬ 
peared to have rcamicd its height. We lowbred the 
ealla down, till they bagged, ner.rly to the water’s edge; 
and the schooner, like a borso with the hit between its 
foeth, foamed along, her deck one sheet (f water, 
'i’om and I, and the mate, went to lake our turn at tite 
tiller, and I never rememl)er pas.Hing four house of my 
life less pleasantly. The schooner was almost nu- 
man^sbie, and evety third or fourth wave washed 
eomplotely over ns at the helm—not little clouds of 
Spray, just sufficient to wet one sidp of your face, but 
rognlar green seas coming bouncing over ns, drenching ns 
from he^ to foot, and making a tight and firm hold of the 
tiller a matter'of some importance, os the wafer swept 
down to leewiiM. In a hot smiimcr's night, in the 
tropics, such a shower-bath might not be attended hy 
mnch discomfort, but when the drops of water nearly 
froze npon one’s clothes iS the intervals of its coming, 
it was dreadful; the great exertion that it required to 
work the tiller was the only tiling that prevented us, 
in that exposed position, from iieing benumbed,*and 
swept overboard. Captain Transhm stood in the com¬ 
panion-way, the dqors of which were closed, and the 
elide drawn back only far enough td aiake room for his 
head, which he popped down ever^ time thb sea came 
over, watohibg the waves as. thef came chasing after us, 
now enriing their he:u^ high above the whooncr's 
ctem, and bursting into foam nnder her quarters, of 
biding everything from right for a moment, os they 
swept over the deck. We, at the helm, had onr Macks 
to all this; and the sight of those water;' mountains, 
each one coming as it were in barie to overwhelm ns, 
was eqough to fidget the perves of ono possessing a 
atoul heart. 

" I’m siihost afraid to run her any longer, Mr. 
Bailey,” said the captain, “ but it’i, the quickest way to 

C ont of the gfde. Take cqte I take care !’’ shouted 
as an immense wave broke on the quarter, and 
wasMng over us, swung the schooner's head, despite 
tHb helm, np towards the wimK 
lUe shift of position caused the wind to catch the 
soils the other way, and with a thundering crash, break¬ 
ing ropes and stanchions, the heavy bSoms and thick 
wet canvass jibed aeross the deck. The schooner lay 
for a moment in the trough of the sea, when another 
wave, breaking over her a little before the Beam, stove 


in the bulwarks, forced her head off before the wind, 
and the sails, with an awful slam that shook her to the 
centre, swung into their former place. The crew ran 
aft to escape the last rush of water, and, as we caught 
our breaths, of which the cold immersion hod deprived 
us, wo looked up at the masts, in wonder that they 
wore not towing along^sidc. 

“ We are all going to hell together !” cried the cap¬ 
tain ; "bo let's make the beet ot it.” 

At these words he produced a flask of brandy, which 
was passed round, and helped to revive us more than 
bis allusion to such an unpleasant termination of our 
journey. Invigorated by the stimulant wc had taken 
the tiller was worked with renewed strength, and ail 
our attention defoted to prevent a recurrence of the 
late accident, as the leaqf> evil likely to result from it 
would he the loss of our masts. We succeeded in 
keeping the vessel before the sea, and towards morning 
the extreme violence of the wind abated, leaving us 
running with a fresh gale, too strong though to rilow 
t|jp sea to subside mnch. This continurd for three 
days, and while lt*lasted any attempt to keep dry on 
deck was useless; for the first two oi<three times, after 
getting what rest below wo might, we returned on deck 
in dry clothes, but as wc were generally greeted upon 
appearing above the fok'stlc scuttle by a elap in the 
fiicc from a wave curling over us, and as it was nearly 
a swimmiqg matter to get from one end of tlie schooner 
to the other, wf presently desisted (the more so as a 
diy suit was becoming a rarity), and merely changed 
while wc wore below, donning a wet suit liefure emerg¬ 
ing upon deck. We all snflered, more or less severely, 
from the cold; and Tolfl and 1 cursed all schooner 
sailing in general, and such boats as the " Olivia,” that 
didn't go over the seas, hut through (I miglit almost 
say under) them, in particular. However, everj- medal 
has its reverse; and nothing could lie more delightful, 
than when, in a week’s time, hy the help of a fine breeze 
—which, though it l>lew the water qver us, blew the 
schooner over the water—we got into West India lati¬ 
tude and warm weather, and ]>ttssiug through the " hole 
in the wail,"' and across ihc Banks of Bahama, with a 
clear blue sky overhead, a pIcLsant breeze, and a smooth 
sea, the pro^ty " Olivia” dances along on her way 
across the Gulf of Mexico : now coming up with, and 
passing, .°ome great lump of a cotton ship, bound into 
Orleans or Muliile, her crew gazing down at us as if 
from the walls of some great castle, as we run up along¬ 
side, and, hailing them, passion a-head, wishing them 
a speedy passage and good bye; or, exchanging greet¬ 
ings with some lumbering brig bound to the uor'erd, 
Ica/d her quickly far behind us, and keep merrily on 
upon our course. This was the very essence of sailoring; 
and the passenger, who had only come np to blow at 
rare intervals before, now lounged about ti^ deck, Inxu- 
riatinl; in Uavannah cigars, and chatting with us as 
we I^y sunning ourselves on the fok’stle, or leant across 
the square-sail yard, when *' big Ben " (as the captain 
qalled it) was stowed; and Tom and I lonclnded that, 
after ail, schooner sailing was not sq. dreadful bad as 
we bad made it out at first. 

Unrtbe sixteenth day after our departure from Hew 
York we made the Texian land, near Matagorda—its 
appearance, as fd’r as we could make out, was not tempt¬ 
ing, low sandy flats bordered the sea, and farther inland 
nothing was visible hut marshy ground or swamp, with 
an ocea.sional herd of wild c^tle trooping across. We 
coasted along the shore, and next_ day anchored in an 
open roadst^, about a mill outside of the bar which 
crosses the entrance of Arausas Bay, (he place to 


(1) The nsnie given hy saiioTB to the psesage thTongh (he 
"wall” of i^nds, by which the Gulf of Mexico is appresciird 
from the Atlantic Oceun. 
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' whicli «e vere bound. And vLat a place it van t Tbc 
iliamantted wreck of a veaael waa l^fing where tbe had 
Ktruck on the bar, the position of which was indicated 
by a line of broken water; inside, two or three small 
^.cbooners were lying at anchor; all signs of the clnstcr 
of huts that we afterwards discurertid composed the 
town, were hidden from our view by the sandy banks of 
' tlie winding inlet by which it was approached after 
' crossing the bar. 

Before we anchored, a little schooner, which proved 
to be the pilot boat, stood out and spoke us—the pilot 
asked bow much water we drew, and then said he could 
. nut take us in over the bar. ' 

j; •' What am I to do then 1" inquired Captain Transom, 
I, in answer to this announcement. " This ain’t a place 
J for a vessel to lie in, if it comis on to blow." 

I “ Can’t help that,” said the pilot, “ there's only «cven 
|: foot of water on the bar, and yon draw over eight—can't 
I take you in. You most lie here till tbe steamer 
i I comes out tj lighten you.” 

So saying, he took his departure, «kot however before 
' our passenger iia^ agreed for and taken passage with 
: him for the shore, glad of any change from the cabin 
] of a small vessel, leaving our captain in no vciy good 
humour; he grumbled for awhile, and at last gave oiAcrs 
to come to anchor, which wo did. Towards evening, 

' the wind, which waa along the coast, frushciied up. and 
blew strohgly sail night. The captain, csnsidorably 
I alariticd, <^lcd us up in the middles of the night to 
clear away another anchor, and kept a mail consiuutly 
attending the lead to see if the vessel dragged,—wo had, 
in reality, less to appn:heud ^m tliat cause (for if the 
anchors had not held, we could only have drifted along 
I puRillci with the shore) Ilian from the vessel's motion 
'! rolling some of the spars out ot her; she laid wallowing 
I in the trough of the sea, and haring nothing to sieady 
; her, dipped her gtmwale under nearly every roM; it was 
almost impossible for sailors even to get about the 
' deck. This lasted till morning, wlicwwe got evciytbing 
'I ready for slipping our cable, c. leaving it bcbiuif v, 

' with a buoy attached) for there was no appearance of 
; cither steamer or pilot-bj^at coming out to us, and as 
:: the gathering clouds in the S. B. indicated the approach 
{j of wind from that quarter, the captain cofieludea to go 
!; to sea—to stay longer would not have Ik-uu prudent, for, 

|; in the event of a gale in tliul direction right towards 
: the shore, we should have only had the alternative of 
I' hanging to our auckors,«or lieating oil' a leu sliore; 
whereas, now we gained a good oiling bef^ tbc storm 
broke. Accordingly, wo jiut to sea, leaving our anchor 
and cable bcliind, and for ciglit days were bcatenj^nd 
tossed about, keeping as near os we could our position 
i olT tbe port, just out of sight of land. On the uiiilli 
I day the weather moderate a little, and* the wind 
j favouring us*we ran into the laud, and, ftter cryising 
I aliout a good while, found our anchor liuoy, which, at 
the expense of some tim%aud labour, we picked sup; 
then, as the wqpther began to look dirty a^in, we gut 
i out to sea as fast as possible. No sooner were we clear 
I of tbe land, than*the wind rose again. The ca{ltain 
;i began to lose all patience, as did tbe rest of ns. 

!; “ Blow'd if ] think itmeans to leaveotf blowing A ali,” 

j said Tom, after a long conver&tion about the ifiyiug 
,' Dutchman, which ho persisted in believing in. 

" What’s the odds,” cried one of the others, ” as long 
' as you're happy r 

“ Why the odds make Mio difference,” replied Tom, 

“ and if it does leave off Idowing, and we get into the 
: cursed place, it's a chance if we got out again.” 

“ Well then, we must stop there, I BiiptHise," replied 
the other; " we shatl havo go^ weather Wore long." 

So We had, but not until four or five days had elapsed, 
when the wind moderated, and the weather appeared 
settled at fine. We had by ttds time byen blown some 
distance from the land, the captain did not exactly know 


how far, and as it was near night before it became qnite 
fine, he Was rather dubious about running in for the whore 
(for which the wind was lur) before daylight. Bowever, 
while he was hesitating, another schooner,hove in sight; i 
she was bound in, and running before the wind, with ell I 
sail set; this sight ot course decided him, and following ! 
the stranger's example, we kept away for the lano, 
though not qptil he was within hail, when the two 
“ old men” had some chat together. 

" What was your latitude to-day 1" inquired Captain 
Transom. 

'• Well, I reckon uiy latitude’s 27* 40'," sifid tbe 
stranger; “ what's yours 1” 

“ I make it only 27* 10',”rcpUed our old man;"what 
did you g/and on 1 ” • 

“ Why, 1 forgpt whSt I itood on—bat I guess I'm 
right." , • 

*•’ PerBaps I mistook a nought for a nine,” hollo’ed 
our i^taiu, who bc|^ to feel lidgetty at the stranger’s 
indifference, as tbc vessels separated mure. 

" llcckon jruu did," sbouteil the other, " good night.” 
The cantain went down below with tho mate to over¬ 
haul tbem Peckoniug, and tlie vessols widened their 
distance. * 

'• What do tliey mean by wliat they stand on I” said I 
to Tom, who, with myself, had been listening to the 
previous dialogue; “ 1 never heard of standi^ before 
about a slii]i'H latitude.” 

“ No ! ” said Tom, in some surprise;^" why it’s what 
all the Yankees say—it’s what theli^iadrant stands at,* 
when the sun’s up.' ' 

Well I” said 1, “ lifb and learn—that's an altitude 
in my countly." • i 

“ Tridf sails,” cried (he mate, interrupting us. The 
sails wm-e trimmed, and the cajitain, finding no error, 
shapedTiis course from his own calculatioiL, leaving the 
stranger to travel his own rood ; luckily we w-ere right, 
and the next day saw us anchored once again outside the 
bar. In a short time, our passenger came off to us with 
the pilot, who liaff undertaken lU liis persuasion to take 
ns over (be bar as we were. The sehooiier drew a few 
inches mure than eight feet, and having levelled our* 
deck load, to liring her on an even kc^’ we made sail 
and stood in. Tbe pilot told ns, that owing to tiie late 
strong winds, there was a higher tide than usual; luckily 
for us the sea was very suiouth, nut so smooth tliongh 
as to still tlie sullen roar of the large calm waves as 
they broke Wn cacli side of the mouth of tho inlet, 
leaving a small still place in the centre, which showed 
us the uaiTow passag» where wc had to pass. 

“ Blow ! good lircuKO, blow 1 ” cried the pilot iietweea 
intervals of violepb whistling, invoking the light and 
favouring air that »wept ns on tuwardssthc liar. As the 
distaueu lessens, the (Vull thunder of tbe sea grows 
plainer every minute—now - we're passeffl the wreck, 
round wliich tbe waves keep a eontuiual sheet of foam, 
and now we enter on Uie smooth unbroken watef, that 
marlis our path a^hcad; tbc sea curled and broke in 
regular succession, and as we steer between the trou¬ 
bled water dh cai^ pide, tho very waves we are upon 
seem almost bending their beads to burst forUi into 
foam as we p£is over thenfi Now good wind asKst na; 
the breexe freslieus, and the schooner biinuis gently on 
tbe bar, lietwecii the long swells that help her over. , 
Another sliock a little harder, the light air fails us, and 
we oro hard.and fast, the^ils flap idly with the schooner's 
rolling, as she bumps upon tlie bottom. Ten yards ! 
further, and wc shall be clear—come, gentle breoee, f 
another puff, one little puff' to help us over—hero it 
comes at last, rippling over tbe water. The sails fill 
and tbe vessel's^eel grits and grinds through the bard 
sand,—the bar is crossed, and we glide swittly along the . 
quiet waters of the inlet to out b;rth among the other 
schooners, |ritb tho breakers' ‘roar still fitintly echoing 
aatoru. 
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The town, which we hod now on opportunity of 
obserriug, is situated on the right-hand ^ore of the 
inleti eix or seven miles from the bar; it is composed of 
a cluster of wooden huts, sufficient to supply the neces¬ 
sary shelter, and little else, to a detachment of General 
Taylor's army, the head quarters of which were.some 
forty miles distant at Corpus Christ!. Halfway between 
the town and the bar stotm the enstom-house, a solitary, 
dotaohed, wooden hut,lo^ng like a melaahholy emblem 
of the “ Lone Star” in the flag of Inaependeneo that 
waved over it. That star now is one of the cluster* of 
small fry that adorn the Yankee " Gridiron." 

What they wanted with a customhouse heaven 
know^ Tor the scarcity of the necessaries of life was 
such as to make them glad to obtain them upon any 
terms, and wougl prcclado the idea, one would suppose, 
of a ^ upon ^em,—however, there if stood, and it 
did not prevent the American traders fiflm realising 
lam profits by the sale of their goods. 

The left bank of the inlet (into whidi the Arausas 
river runs above the towiri is ^1 marshy swamp; it is 
intersected by little mudoy saltwater streams, where in 
the season plenty of capital oysters may- bo found. 
Turtles ore seen occasionally, and sometimes caught in 
the winter time, when numbed by the cold. These 
ate, I think, the principal recommendations in tins part 
of riie country, not much certainly to compensate for 
the fever vnd ague which would probably visit a settkr 
there. 

« Some da 3 r 8 after, oyy arrival, one of the crew of & 
schooner that had been lying there some time ciime on 
board oftn; he was quite astonislKd that we, in our igno¬ 
rance of the place, ha^ brought nothing out with us for 
sale. <• 

“ Why, what will they buy ? ” asked Tom. 

‘‘ Buy,” returned the other, " they’ll buy anything— 
your chest of clothes, if you'll sell it—whiskey and 
tobacco are the best things, they're sure to go off. 1 
sold my whiskey, that cost half a dollar a gallon in 
Orleans, at fifteen drops for a picayune (Hd .); and the 
tobacco that I paid ten cents for, at fifty cents n 
pound.” 

Tom and the rest of us opened our eyes at tliis, and 
were rather inSi^uloua; until some time after, when 
bur passenger wished us good -bye, telling us he 
had made seventy-fivo per cent profit on his goods, said 
he was off to New Orleans by^theistcam-boat for another 
cargo; we then concluded that'it was all trye, and that 
we were great fools not to have done the same. 

After we hod discharged our bjirgo, wluch wc ^nt 
into an old, tumble-down, high-pressure steam-boat that 
had come out here ^m New Orleans, and which, after 
proceeding ten n^ies on its journey ^Oorpns Christi, 
got ashore on a mud-bank an^ there stopped—thd 
people onboard playing cards, and drinking, after they 
had got there, in perfect-indifference—wo had a very 
monotonous time of it for the two or three.weeks that wc 
lay there. Ashore there was nothing to be seen except 
lai^ soldiers , and half-bred Mexicans. Seaward tficrc 
was no variety except - the temporary (excitement 
occasioned by some unfortunate^ schooner .getting 
ashore., This occurred soverat times during our stay; 
and, tho first event of tho'sort wo figured in, the pilot 
schooner got'ashore one foggy mo’rning on the other 
side of the neck of sand that formbd the lower part of 
the right bank of the inlet. Sift was about two miles 
, fkom where wo lay in a straight line; but td approach 
her by water, we must have gone out to the bar, round 
thelimt in which the right shoie terminated, and hack 
agm, the other side. Wie'had no boat fit to do this;' 
and the captain, thinking there might somebody to 
save on board the schooner, over which wc saw tho sea 
breaking, as we caught a glimpse of her occasionally 
through the fog. propoBO(> that we should land in a 
light boat that we bad, and carry it on oar*ekonldors 


across the sand;—we did so—and a precious tramp we 
had of it; carrying a boat on our shoulders for two miles 
across sand into which at every step we sunk knee deep 
was no light work, and when we got there it was of no 
use, for the crew had come ashore an hour or two before, 
so ril wo could do was to carry our boat back again, 
besides getting laughed at by some people there, for our 
pains. 

Another schooner struck on the bar, as a steamer was 
towing her out, and in half an hour afterwards filled 
uid went down just outside. These acetdents, and more 
of .tho same sort, made our captun fed rather alarmed, 
and postpone starting for some time. At length, after 
a month’s stay, we took a few tons of sand on board for 
ballast, and prepared to sail the next day. Accordingly, 
the next morning when thy i>assenger-brat that steamed 
to New Orleans twice a week came past ns, and took 
another schooner in tow, our captain determined to 
go too. 

" Can you take two vessels T inquired be, hesitatingly. 


<> Take two I" roared the. other; " take a dozen. Be 
quick, get your hawser fast to the <Aher schooner if 
you’re going.” 

" I don’t half like this fellow,” ^id our old man to 
the master of the other schooner; “ he’ll be leaving us 
on tho bar I expect.” 

“ Are y outgoing or nol” thundered the, captain of tho 
steamer. , 

“ Yes,” said the old man at last, "must go some time 
or another—^make the hawser fast.” 

“All fast,Sir.” 

“ Go ahead,” cried tho (ilptain of the boat, and away 
wc went down the inlet behind the other schooner. 

When wc come within sight of the bar, the captain 
grew rather nervous; there hod been a strong breeze all 
night, whjeh caused a heavy sea, and a terrible commo¬ 
tion at the mouth of the inlet—there was no stopping 
now—so on wc wept. The sea was ipnning so mgh, 
thatd almost expected tq see the bottom between the 
waves. On went the steamer, and on went we, pitching 
and diving after lier; here wc are, abreast the poor old 
wreck, upon the bar again—afld soon wc felt it. Bang 
went the schooner donm upon the hard bottom in the 
trough of every sea. Bang, bump again, till tho masts 
shook like twigs. 

" Oh, my God ! my God !” cried the captain, running 
round the deck as pale as a sheet. 

Still, we forged ahead with 'Cvety sea that lifted us. 
One thundering crash shook the schooner to her centre, 
throwing us down on deck, and the " Olivia” sticks fast. 

“ (ast off your hawser,” cried the captain of the 
boat, “ I can’t get yon over.” . 

“ Let go piy hawser," roared the captain of the other 
schooner, “ yeull have me stuck too.’’ * 

" Go ahead for God’s sake," cried our captain, not 
mindjng them; " tow me o^er, and 111 give you fifty 
dollars extra.” 

i“ Well. Ill try you again," stud the steaib-boat captain. 
« Go<ahead.” 

Ahead he went, and pulled and tugged; the hawser 
8 nrged*and cracked, and we lay thumping down upon 
the bar. Now she moves again—another drag ahead 
like that, and the next sea the schooner foils but 
lightly on the bar—the next one lighter still,—and now 
we are across tho bar again in safety. 

The steamer let go of us, apd getting his cash, the 
captain went upon his way. We started for Orleans, 
and in a few days were sailihg on tho placid waters of 
the Mississippi, and in a few da^moro safe al New 
Orleans, where Tom and I, having had enough of 
sehooner suling, left the " Olivia,” resisting ul the 
captain’s persuasions to stay, which he enforced by 
asserting that no amount of freight^ should ever again 
tempt him to unflortake another " Trip to Texas.” 
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Tlia MOUTH lU raOSPECT—APRIL. 

. BT WILMA* HOWITT. 


Ed'.i' ill tlic ai!>l(v lllou little tlouvr; 

Itow in the gn-euy aisle, 

Of Ood’s (ill-holy j)ile, 

Tlioii little tivinbling floMcr ! 

Arrayed in loveliness mid shaped in lore, 

Kw'ioit worshipper on nature’s floor, 

(Vst thy rich incense and,thy gnse nhoic, 
ilee! froiii Heaven cuiues the (unvy Spring oner more. 

AIaik'ii j’ct lingers with us in reality, tliongh ho is 
gone in nain#. Wo have tho preluncc of his cash winds, 
which so much prevail dufing the Englisii springs,' and 
arc, indeed, the great drawbacks to their pleasantness. 
April and May, the naontbs which the poets have so 
much delighted to paint os overythigg dclicione and 
poetical, suffer too froqueutly the tyranny of the east 
wind. We me never in this country sure of steady, 
genial weather till well advanced in June. But fickle¬ 
ness imd uncertainty Imve always been the character of 
our climate, and whofthall blame evciv the seasons for 
standing up for their .’uicient character! If our spring 
be uncertain, no donl4 we ciyoy the more the fine days, 
and tho oectuionai fine seasons, when we do gflt them. 
There is a feeling about the spring months, after all, be 
they bad os they may, which is peculiar—which can 
never _b^ annihilated—and which, tlmiffore, amid all 
shivering winds, sleet, and snow, and flitting^unshine, 
has something pleasant in it. Thus in April tho 
country people often ffondcr why wo have not April 
weather, aisd then they explain it very satisfactorily to 
thoinsclvos -.--yit is still little more tlian old Mivrch* It 
is still tho time of tho year which was the March of our 
ancestors, during the old style ; and the Apsil of the 
pacts is but just beginning. Oihers toll us that it is 
now Blaokthohh Winikb; that isf the time when the 
hlackthom is about to blossom, which, say they, has 
always been notorious for cold weather, easterly and 
north-easterly winds, sleet, hul, and sometimes snow. 
The blackthorns, and*the plums, too, in our orchards, 
show themselves thicUy clustered with buds which are 
I ready to burst open, the whiteness of the blossom half 
revealed, like the smile of an arch cottage damsel, who 
; som, spite of dangers abroad, " 1 have half a mind to 
I sally out.” 

I Cold as the winds ore, tho buds of many trees arc 
daily swelling and growing more censpicuous, os if they 


must come forward, be the wfllRbr what it with lie 
lilue looks really gi;geu; it presents itself afi ol^Ject of 
ku.'sby thickness; it is no longer clustered with mere 
buds, but flusbed with half-unfolded icavos, and tho 
buuencH of the future blossoms are conspicuous amongst 
them. The yollow rose is nearly us forward, but its 1^- 
elu^rs are more thinly scattered. The butHting blos¬ 
soms of the pear stand with a lavish promise of beauty 
and plenty along every bough. The rose bushes have 
sent forth not merely leaves, hut long crimson shoots. 
The syringa fs perfectly clothed with its pale-green 
leaves, amongst which its buds hang abundantly. The 
Taccamabac is studded with its yellow masses of aro¬ 
matic and gummy leaves; and os ygu walk along ypur 
plantations, or in jfour fields, you ard struck with the 
large, pale green, gummy buds of the chestnut, whieh 
arc swelling and buistiugforth impatiently, and bright¬ 
ening up the woedidilc in every passing gleam of the 
sun. Tffoy seem to say os plainly as possible. Let ' u« 
have but one day's warmth, and we shall all rash out 
like a pack of sclRiol-boys for their noon-day play. The 
hedges ore nearly as vigorously impationt, and even 
patches of thpiiongh green show themselves here and 
there, you cannot tell why, for there is no more sun 
and no less east wfmd there than anywhere else. 

Bueb is often tho oitening of April. * 11 is not winter, 
it is not summer—it is spring—the fickle and chiUy 
spring of dear Old England; and is uccomp^ed by its 
peculiar objects and aspects. Spite of all the coldness 
and'the backwardness—spite of tho prognostioitiona 
that thd* swallow dare not come, and that the imckoo. 
will this year have “ to sing on a bare thorn"—^besides 
those buds and nnwtapi|jug leaves which* we liave 
already noticed, a greenness wUl stcalvalong the shel¬ 
tered hedgosidei of fields, vrill overrun the Bontbem' 
banks, and fiourisl^ in the bowery lanes. The little 
fic^, or small celandine, with its brilliant golden disk, 
vjiU be seen scattered'along tho banks, and promisiDg 
that at tho first gonial change, thoasands afld ten 
thousands in crowding ranks shall come after them. 
Tho homely and good-natured little daisy, which is 
never oSnntted that wo bring other favourites from all 
quarters of the globe, and make our gardens perfoeUyon 
flame with tho gorgeous tints of other climates, stiU nods 
to us Bmilingly from our lawns, and thinly sprinkles 
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bofore ub in our walka the bare turf of the wind swept 
meadows. The coltsfoot shows its jellow flowers on 
cold and bare lands, without a leaf. Violets, blue and 
white, are iouud sweet as ever in their old-established 
hauntsi the oardamine bows to us here and there from 
a moist, green hollow, or on the margin of a little- 
runnel; the primroses in their loveliness are as punctual 
as daylight itself, in the spots where they have appeared 
as long as we emt rememW anything; aaemoues are 
dancing in ^e rude breese; and everywhere the trees 
in w^s and hedgerows look crimson with very lifei 
and make us feel wltot an outburst of nature’s delight 
is preparing even in these black, chill days. 

ft was at a season like tliis, years ago, -when the 
heart expands to the love of our mother earth, and we 
desire our child^n to love her toe, that 1 wrote the 
followi^ stansas i — * 

TO A DEAR LITTLE Q^IL. * 

Oo to vhe fkir lelds wherr thy mother grew; i 

Go, murk that river's nye-rejoiemg rw; 

And let those bright and ohrssra scenes imbne 

Thy liHjipy 

Go to that land deliciiigsly that lies, 

Brown heaths, dark woods, green rullrys, ghidrs uhsrnn-. 

Basking heueath the undislurb'd skies, 

Silent and pure. 

Inviolatf yet—the insulferahlc throng ^ 

Of lettered eoxnnnha has nut broke its rest; 

« Still left to Bilcnflr,<'«iljt'ide, and song,— , 

A region hlesl. 

Oo,d«d1cBte tliy heart to Nature's ifive. 

For there she dwellain glory; thu\t shall there 

Learn how her spells round the young soul are huv#- 

iier spirit sliarc. 

I wonld not have thee linked unto the gauds 
Of city life, moulded to iancies vnin ; 

Fining Ibr follies which the fool applauds. 

The wise disdain. 

But be thy spirit wed unto the soul 
Of Nature’s greatness—to the living flow 
( Of noblest tlionght, warm Ireliugs—to the whole 

(, She w ill bestow. 

Then let the world her witeherics employ; 

Thy love her poor euchantuienta will not win; 

Bat brightest waters from U J fount of joy 

SliaU well wi^in. 

' Then shalt thon gather wisdom dsiy liy day 

•From stars and mountains—n-ealtli ^rnm wind and wave f 

And the fond heart wlileh framed this guiding lay 

Blesa in the grave. 

* , » , 

The season of sprirg, imd in no month more titan in 
April, is the season which awakes the tendcrest 
memories, and tie most touoUng regrets. If we say 
Spring is long a-coming, Spring benielL aa with a voice 
from the CTOund, says, “ Where is the snowdrop T We 
look, and it Is gone - actually gone ! The sno-wdrup has 
bloomed its little cloudy, windy day, and is gone for 
anoibhr year. The crimson flowers fif the Repatica, 
which‘looked so cordial and so cheerful wUen^they and 
^the snowdtop dtad the wbide garden to tnemselves, 
'are mne too. ,The Christmas rose, that flower of the 
Alpine valleys, has scattered its iteti^s on the winds 
long ago; nay, the very crocus, -with its bright orange 
- ana purple tufts, so gay but the ollher day, is missing. 

. Who says, then, that Spring ia.not come! Seel the 
(afTodll with ita long aznre T^ves,;uid ite jolly orange 
hountesanoe, is blooming in. masses, or in long, showy 
lines—^that favourite old^dwcr which has blossomed in 
onr crofts and faxnne n aa tna es, hanging over old mossy 
yrrils, whence the vilfiica rhyme— 

The dafljf 4own-ilfliy did grow by a bell. 

Bat who were its punati nq-one cuold tell. * 


The daily-do-wn-dilly, which has bcoi plucked and scat¬ 
tered about by village childien for generations and 
generations past—that good old Engli^ flower, which 
belongs to cottage gardens, and is the time-honoured 
companion of rue, and -wall-flower, and rosemary, which 
bus sprung up «t the foot of box-hedges and in neglected 
arbours and alleys, giving a pensive smile even to 
desolation itself, and reluspig to quit the ground even 
when the hands that plant^ it are crumbled into 
churchyard dust, and the dwellings round which it and 
Its fellows grew have fallen to decay with time, and 
have lioen clean swept away. When all other memo¬ 
ries have pcriblied—when the families which owned 
those homohtcads have quitted their native land alto¬ 
gether, and planted themselves on the banks of the 
Ohio or the Bl. Lawrence—tlgi good old dalTodil springs 
up still in the some place, and tenderly reminds us that 
(human beings and their cares, their joys and troubles, 
have some time dwelt there. 

Flourish them thou brave old Daffodil, joyously fur 
thy day, with Wi thy old friends round thfle!—the 
friemui that thon hasF had for years—the polyanthus, 
the single jialc primrose from the woods ; The primroses 
double, white ami jiurpic, that now give such beauty to 
our liurdcrs; the garden aiicmonq, of various rich 
coloun; tlie double white auemoiie, originally trom our 
fields, once a very favourite flower, but now rarely found i 
the tufUi of w^ite and yellow alys.sttm; the, spicy wall- 
fluwrr,.a genuine old English plant; the lively perU 
•winkle; the dogtooth violet,and violets white and blue, 
single and double, now beginning to l>c bidden in their 
leaves. 

'There is no seimou which tShakspeare seems to have 
delighted in so much a-s in this of early Spring. 11 o 
relers, on many oceasions, to April with avfeeling of 
intense delight. He was bom in April; and the very 
mildness and ehangeableness of the month appeared to 
deliglit him. April, dafludils, and violets, are con- 
liuiially recurring in his pages. ^ 

Tow-igds the middle of the month, especially if the 
wind ebango and April sboweis fall, what a change ! 
What a greenness in the grass ! How the buds and 
loaves will liavu advanced |- Un soeb days set forth all 
you that love nat'ire and yunrsclves. Breakfast early, 
and immediatoly after it set forth. Away through old 
villages, old parks, over commons and dfftonds. The 
lurks arc siiigiug in the air; tlie blackbirds and thrushes i 
in the lofty trees. Everywhere on the commons are | 
flocks of goslings in colour exactly rescinliling the cat¬ 
kins of the willow. The gorse is in full bloom; along 
the hedge-sides, and in the delUwand woods, the prim¬ 
roses lic^iike sunshine, and breathe forth their faint but 
deli cions perfume. The wood anemones arc in thuusanda 
The turf here aud there is actually sown with violets. 

I Cowslips arc pht^ug up their buds HI over the meadows, 
some already in flower; and the ozlip, half primrose, 
half cowslip, is also in full bloom. Un the purple stems 
of the wWlspurgc hang its pal&green flowers, and in 
old orchards the ground isaetually bc-snowc^ith white 
violets. cThc laugh-like ciy of the woodpecker, and the ! 
harsh note of the jay awaken the forest; and the dusky 
wings ofsrooks glance in the sun aa they are driven ' 
from the new-sown flelds by the clapper of the bird-boy, | 
Bees will he seen ogdin diving into the bells of flowers 
and making a sunshiny bum of renewed happiness. 
Everywhere, be sure, you will see men, women, and 
children in the fields enlivening the landscape while 
pursuing their lahoura Some are ploughing, some 
ban-owing, some picking stone8*-from the giaa^ others 
rolling, or bnsli-harrowlng; some are cleaning the 
drilled wheats, and others breaking the uaked crust on 
the surface with light harrowa The shepherds are 
sharing their hurdles to give their docks a fresh piece 
of the green lye; and the colta^ra ore busy in their 
gardens, where are blooming fomitoiy, JerusHem cow- j 
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slips, blue (^oglossum, yellow and orange crown im¬ 
perial^ lai;^ pink sazifnigo, hyacinlhs, corcoruses, 
iiarcissaBee of sereral kinds, the small native Hue ane¬ 
mones, Jonquils, the almond, and pyros japonica. 
Peacock and tortoise-shell bnttcrflics may be seen in 
numbers amoumt the flowers, settling on the warm 
gravel, or two of them hovering one aiiove the other in 
the air. 

Such is April, and with fkriahle winds and rains, it 
now marches on gloriously to the end. llightingales 
abound; flowers and bird's-neste aliound : the call has or , 
kingcups are perfectly iilasing plots of living gold, near 
rivers and in marshes, where the frogs begin their 
choruses like the hoarse tuming of a million wheels. 
Botanists and entomologists with tin cases, and flying 
nets are abroad, happy mim I 

Where there’s neither suit nor plea. 

But only the wild creutnres, and many a spreading tree. * 

From the dense manufacturing town, the pale mechanic 
issues fcflth on a Sunday, for a long and gloriousday of 
natural histow enjoyment. Hovniiany such men do the 
dense alleys of Manchester and Siiefficld contain, lluw 
many poets do such human wildernesses also conceal 
I have now lying ijiefore me more than a score of poems 
sent from the hearts of pour men, by the influence of 
Spring, seeking, and alas I in vain, for a medium oi 
ezpreusion,iu HmoMt Journal. Wqpld it were a > 
hundred times more capacious for their sakes; but 1 
will at least close this article withatesbstauzas from one* 
of tliese poems by a Bheflield grinder. 

Hrnddrd by suniwanis golden, 

Uarlniidrd with green liuds lair, 

Modest snowdrops, just untuldeii. 

To) ing’mid her streamy li.iir, 

Comes fair Spring, a blusliing maiden, * 

With rich hope and beauty laden! • 

Over brake and meadow winging. 

Breathes site life, and uglit, and power,, 

Waling siing.binft to tlieir singing, 

Cnlling up tlie dewy flower! 

Winter's steqpe.r looks subduing, 

Bartli with greener lints iiubniy;. 

IqAlie deli, a dewy batlier, 

Vlooms the golden (vlandine; 

Violets into clusters guther; 

Daisies dip their friup' iii wine. 

Below are hamming briglit-tiueij things, 

Above, tiio lonely wiid-bitd sings. , 


/epliyrs greifl ns; skies grow brighter, 
Flasliiiig ’neath the noon tide ray; 
Fair eyes sparkle, hearts grow lighter. 
Limbs witli |m>ddrr impulse pl^. 

• Spring brings earth her leaf aii^fmwer. 
Heart! fteah gladness, minds new poweit 


Sporting tiirowgh green lane nnd meadow,* 

. Isiughing hrif his time away, 

Cliildhood, chasing bee and shadow, • 

Toyeth out the pleasant dajr. • 

Iambs all wearied, laughing, sigiiing. 

Slowly creeps lie homeward hieing. • 

Beantf's pilgrim !—Natnre,t|oving— 

Spring has wooed thy spirit forth; 

Ever seeking, ever roving, 

Where the beantifnl has birth. 
Foet-preachee, noble-hearted, 

Thou hast on^hy mission started I 

Look thou ftom the monntain summit 
On the human world below. 

Fathoming with meiital plummit 
Diqith of tonl from height of brow^ 
Shouting ^ Joy I Spring hath mifurled 
Her banner o’er the moral I'urld!” 


IRELAlfD. 

sr vEBoixAmi nBruauvs. 

{Trandated by Mary HmriU.) 

Tbs boat awinp to a ruaty chain; 

The eail, the oar, ot uae no lunger; 

The fisher a buy died yeetere’en, 

Ana now the lather iaintawith hunger. 

Pale Ireland'a flab is landlord's fish, 

U gives him costly food and raiment; 

A tattered garb, on empty dish, 

These arc the mournful fisher's payment. 

A putoral sound is on the wind^ 

With kino Uie roads are thronged;—oh pity, 

A mggdfi peasant crawls behind, ^ 

• AiM drives them to tho sea-port city. * 

—l^alc Ireland's herds the landlord claims— 

• That iuod which Paddy's soul dosireth— 

That which would nerve his children's frames. 

The iandlord's expoft trade requircih. 

%im the cattle are a fqpnt • 

Of joy and luxury never scanty; 

And each horned head augments the amount 
Vi hich swells lor him the horn of plenty. 

In I'arisand in l^ondon town . ' 

ilL gold makes gaming-tables glitter. 

The while bis Irish poor t ic do gn , ^ 

« And die, like flics in wlMV bitter. 

Hailoh 1 halloB 1 the chase is up 1 
Paddy rush in—lie not % dreamer I 
*--ln vain, for thee thoie is no hope, 

The game govs with the earliest steamer I 
* Fur Ireland's g-ame is iaiullonl's game, 

—The landlord is a large cucruaoher I— 

Qod speed the peasant's righteous olaim; 
lie IS too iecldc for a poaclier I 
• 

Tho landlord cares for ox and hound. 

Their worth a peasant's worth surpasses 1 
—Instead of draining marish grounu— * 

Old Ireland's wild and dresAnorasses— 

He leaves the land a. buggy fcii 
With souge and unless moss grown over; 

He leaves it lor tho water-hen,' 

'f^e rabbit, and the screaming plover, 

Yes, 'neath the curse of Heaven t Of wasie 
And wildehicss four million acres.) 

—To you corrupt, outworn, debased. 

No wakening peals prove*slumber-breakers I— 
Ofa, Irish Iknd is landlord's lalid 1 
And therefbfe by the wayside t^ty 
The Ihmishod mothers weeping stand. 

And beg for means their deM to bniy^ 

A wailing cry sweeps like a blast 
The length and broodth of Ireland thorough; 
ThfFwcstwipd which my casement pissed 
Brought to mine ear that wail of soRcnr^ 

Faint as a dying itatfs last sigh, * ■ 
Ouneo'er the waves, my heart-sjrihga aeariBg, 
The cry <MI jroe, the hanger^ciy. 

The death-ci^ of poor, weeping Erfai. 

Erin ! she kneels ta stricken grief, ' 

Pale, agonisq^'w^th wild hauling, . *i 
And atrewa the shamrock's lUthemd leaf 
Upon her ehildrep, dead- and dying. 

She kneels beside theses, ^ streams, 

And by her ancient hiljs’ fiiundationq,— 

' Her, more than BynaA .Rome, beseems 
,The title, “ NiobeSif nations.” 
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LABOUllS OF LOVE IK MANCHESTER. 

'Wb call tbe attention of our rcadon to the following 
veiy interesting letter which we hnye received from 
Manchester, We withhold the name of the excellent 
individnal of whom it speaks, for the reasons assigned 
in the letter; we do this with less regret because he 
has his own abundant reward in the good works them¬ 
selves ; and it is to these, and to the efeciency of the 
great principle of love in producing reformation, even 
in the most degraded portion of society, that we would 
X>aiticularly turn tho minds of .our readers. 


10 TUB eniToits uF nowiT^s jow^val. 

Mundiester, March IMth. 
Mi EsaA Mb. Axn Mbs. Howiri, * 

' Do you know the feeling of being very ’full 
of an event which hns lately happened, and longing to 
convey a part of the impression made upon you by it 
to others ? 1 have^o doubt yon do, so I shall tty and 
give you some particulafli of a visit i paid on Friday to 
one of tho rare gems of the age; and if you think it 
worthy of a place in your Journal, you are most welcome 
to mi^e what use of it you please. Only I am not sure 
how far 1 ffugbt to go into personal details; and I evofi 
wish the name not to be mentioned. The iier^uu whom 1 
Hcnt to see is Mr.S<^>iar-; and if, as it is very probable, 
you are unacquainted with tho name, 1 hare only to 
refer you to the reports of Captain'iVUIiams, the govern¬ 
ment inspector of prisons; or the reports of the 
Preston House of Correction for tho last two yearA It is 
true that the perfect beauty and simplicity of his actions 
cannot be dimmed by their being publicly kdown, 
and his apostolic character is well fitted to withstand all 
temptations to vain-gloty; still he so mucA disliked 
the observations, which, since the publication of these 
reports, have been directed to him, thati think it better 
that the name should be omitted, if you care to publish 
wjuit 1 will now write down, as briefly as 1 can; merely 
premising, that the knowledge of what one, sudi as he, 
has done, with what we should call an insigni iicant portion 
of both time and money at his disposal, is a glorious 
encouragement to many, whe look about for their work 
in this world. 

We had a commission to execute for n friend—to 

convoy a small sum of money to Mr. W- , who, I 

may 03 well tell you here, is a native of Haddington, in 
Scotland. I was tiiankful for the opportunity of seeing 
such a man, and gladly accompanied, the relation to 
whom the errand was more especially entrusted. 

Wo executed our commissionand then, without 
loss of time, wo asked him ghat first directed his atten¬ 
tion to the reformation of prisoners. 1 will give the 
answer as &r os I can remember in his own w’ords, 
simply promising that he is the overlooker or managpr 
of a foundry, in one of the most crowded distriots of 
this large populous town, , * 

*' It is now near ten years ago- tineo a man came to 
get w6rks>at our foundry, who,*'! was soon hware, had 
been at ^ Having been 4 sailor myself, I natuinlly 
asked him a few questions relating to his sea life—as 
to whether he iiad served on boara a man-of-war, or 
been employed in a merchant vossbl, etc,; but I noticed 
he dialikra the subject, and evaded any direct answers. 
PWell 1 he had bad work for sopic little time as a 
striker, when a gentleman came to me one day, and 

haid, ‘ Mr. W-, do yon know you have a returned 

transport working herel’. ' No, sir,' s.-vid f ; * which is 
he?’ He pointed" out' tho man 1 have mentioned, ■ 
' and added, *'He must be' sent off; he must not go 
on working hero.’ * Why n*ot, sir,' said I, • ])o seems 


quiet enough f ‘ Aye, but,' he answered, ‘ be must not 
M kept here.' So the thought struck me, what is to 
become of him t What is to become of the crindnal, 
who is desirous to reform, if no one will employ himi 

So 1 spoke to Mr.-, mid offered to place hi his 

hands tho sum of 201., as a kind of gnatantoe for this 
poor follow's good oonduct He did not rightly i^ve 
me any answer at the time; and I am now sorry 1 
not press for a reply. Btt the next Monday morning 
1 missed my man from the smithy, and asked his 
mate whore he was. ‘ Oh I' said he, ‘ Mr. —— left 
orders he should bo paid oS' on Saturday night; I 
thought you would have known about it.’ Poor, 
poor fellow, thought I; what can have become of him ! 

1 found out he l^gcd somewhere in-Uoad; and 

I W'ent ont, and told a man who often ran errands for 
me, to go from house to Rouse, from the top to the 
bottom of —— Road, and find him out for me. Well; 
ho was all that day about it, and in the evening he 
told me he bad found out where he lodged; but that 

bo had left that morning, and gone to- (a town 

abow:, nine miles off)« The next day I sent tffe man on 
the road there, to make inquiries eveiywhere for the 
poor fellow, and bring him to me. He went all the 
way tliere, but could hear notiiing of him; and from 
that day to this, I have never heard more of him. 

" This set me thinking on what became of prisoners 
when they left prison, and perhaps were anxious to do 
better; and T beg^an to wish to know morerabont them. 

" But it is no easy matter to obtain admittance (of 
the kind I waitted) into a prison; and 1 hod to wail, 
and cost about long. One day a man came to tiy and 
get work at tbe foundry ;^nd on asking him a few 
questions, 1 found his fetoer hold a sitnaUon in Uio 
New Bailey of this town. ‘Aye, aye,’ said 1 to 
myself, ‘ you’re the man I want.' So f aSked him if 
he could'get me leave to go to aftemoon'service, at Uio 

f rison chapel; of course ho bad to ask tho governor, but 
had soon leave granted. Well! I used to go Sunday 
after Sunday, and 1 ssi in the governor's pew; but still, 
I couKi not speak to the pnsoners, which was what 1 
wanted. 1 used to stand In the aisle and bow to the 
chaplain, and he bowed again to me, but he never spoke. 
U.ncc he asked tho clerk who '1 was. But 1 always 
waited for him,^d bowed to him, thinking that some 
day perhaps he would speak. I liad aslud we governor 
what became of prisoners, when their*mo was up; 

and his answer was, ‘ Inde^, Mr. W-> I’m afraid it 

goes very hard with them, lijany a one on coming 
back here a scAiond time, tclla me they would gladly 
have earned an honest livelihood, but eveiy one shunned 


them, ^d what could they do f " 

“ Well! one afternoon the chaplain stopped as he was 
.leaving tho chapel, and spoke to mo. Ho sidd he had 
heard that I ras manager at a foundry, and that there 
was a pfisonert about whom he was much t&tcrostcd, 
and that bo believed was willing to reform, if he had 
but an opening; could I proeu 9 > him workl Ton may 
be sure 1 answered gladly; and told him it was t^e 
very thing I had wanted so long to do. Tou see h^ 
was (hi aeC of Providence I Imd been v)cSlingfor“ 

I have not been able to abridge my recollections of 
this part of what he told us; although I must thil to 
give the tones and ^ooks. which imparted a double in¬ 
terest. Since the time of which he spoke he has regu¬ 
larly attended the prison chapel on Sunday afternoons; 
and when divine service is over, he has helped, advised, 
and comforted those ptisonen desirona of speaking to 
him, who are known by standing with their feces 
against a dead wall by which t&y arc all ranged. He 
is the messenger they employ to boar tidings them 
to their families. He is the stren^hener of their good 
-purposes; and when they leave prison he endeavours to 
procure them employment; fmqucntly guaranteeing 
them by tho deposit of his own money. He docs not 
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lose Bight of them, employed or memployed. He eoiv 
responds with or visitB those who are employed; whUc 
his wisdom {frcm above) is displayed to my mind veiy 
strikingly in his jndidons treatment of those who are 
enable at first to meet with work. He appoints certm 
d^rs on which they are to come and see him; some¬ 
times to render them some small allowance for their 
maintenance, sometimes tiiat they may learn if his 
eflforts to obtain employment for them have been suc- 
eessfhl; sometimes merely to give them bis strengthen¬ 
ing qmspathy; bnt he appoint* a day on which they 
hre to see him again: pretty secnio that in the mean¬ 
time they will do nothing to forfeit the respect of one 
whom they are so compelled (as it were) to love and 
reverence. .He lalda g^od deal of stress on thus fixing 
a day. 

Ton will wish to knowwAat success has attended these 
endeavoun. We did; and we asked him if he had ever 
been deceiTed. He named one instance, of two sisters,* 
Irish girls, who had fallen back into vice, and that was 
the omy^ne; the only relapse he had met with among 
tlie numbers who had desirM to dead a better lifh, and 
through him fgnnd the means of so doing. I see that 
the chaplidn of the Preston Hoaso of Correction (in 

his last year's report) says that Mr. W-has been 

the cause of the reformation of upwards of a hundred 
criminals. He himself told us, he believed that four¬ 
teen out of twenty might bo reclaimed, if employment 
were but put into their hands on leaving*prison. 

He brought ns down letter upon totter from prisoners, 
who were now (through him, servant'of God as he is)^ 
working their way through earth to heaven. They* 
astonished me ; they were^o well written, both in ex¬ 
pression and spelling. But most of all was I astonished 
at the lightheartedness they displayed* I wondered 
how the wnters had erred ; where h^ been their weak 
assailable mint. Penitence for the wal strongly 
expressed, not mingled with hopeful aeleiminations for 
the future. Interest in, and love for relations, was 
another charsKteristie. And yommay be sure gratitude 
to him, their sarionr from evil, was glowing through 
evm subject. 

He told ns too such interesting stories of the fallings 
away from respectability of some, and the rejoicing 
hope, eto. of others. But some of hi.s*detailB sickened 
my heart almost into despair; such j-onng girls in 
prison, only Ira or twelve years old. Oh, dear Mrs. 
IJowIti^—and BO hardened. And worse, worse etill . 

• ■ * • » * , * 

Ho says Government may educate and educate, and 
abdish com laws, bubthore will he still one great can¬ 
ker at toe root, while women work in factori* in the 
manner thqr do. 

Since I first saw Mr. W -I have seen some of the 

familiee pf bis prisoners, and you shot^ Acar how they 
speak of him I It was to my feelings quitef afiecting 
and at toe same timo most enooumg^ng. He would he 
glad of money help, *I believe, occasionally, !u order 
toat be might sapport his poor penitents, until they 
could obtun work. He is more thankful, hoi^ve'b, for 
too ofifbr of cmplo^rat for any one whom he can re¬ 
commend ; cspeciuty if toe ompIoymratUoat^ distance 
from the scene of their fonner temptations. 

The above will give you an idea m too labours of thiiu 
excellent man, labonrs which hare been carried on for 
several ^arB,imknown to the public, and unonconragod, 
except by toeir own great success, which was indeed the 
best eaoonragemcnt^s noble and hraorolent mind 
could hope fbr. ' • 

I have written to yon of him, becanse I know you 
can appreciato his character, and perhaps you can also 
induce otoers to do likewise. 

I «n, younh ^^ly rincerely, 

6.1i. 
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U^. • • ■ 

Vin are very foudfof uhUdien and children's books, and 
nothing makes us happier than to have plenty of thorn 
about us—both chiliura ami books. Wc know by the 
first line or two, let it bo prose or let it be veiee, as well 
as tho^;]j!ldron themselves, whether jho book is good for 
anything. There is, we can aSsuro our readers, a great 
deal of art and skill—or perhaps art and skill arc not the 
right words—for it is something beyond oitoor of these 
which is required in writing for children. You must 
%ot be too wise, else yon become tedious and uiflhtelllgibio, 
and then the child cither goes to deep, or cares nothi^ 
aboq|. you; you must not be toiuMU^lo and trivial, eln 
be will despise yon: nor must you liave anyjiretonoe 
or humbug of any Ibrt aliout you, for the child is a 
cunning little imp, a quick luscemer of spirit^ and 
will jfbon find yon out. 

Singleness of heart, love, and just os much learning 
os will keep you in advance of the child, while you go 
hand in hand with it, are the true requisites in wiifing 
for ehildrcn; and if you have a spice of fun in you all 
the better; for while children love a pathetic story, they 
love still hettef to be mado cheerful and happy. Above 
all things, in a child's book, do wo eschew too much 
talk about religion; a child is not a sectarian, gor 
a polemic—at the same timo no touman beings aip 
so fitted to receive and understan^he true spirit of 
unpretending real religion as little children. The 
beautiful,^ thinking-no-evil life of a loving, innocent, 
happy child is a pc^ctiial hymn to too Almighty; toe 
child xnftiscs him in its single-minded joyousnoss, in 
tile fiowers it plants in its little garden, m tbs bir^ it 
feeds with the crumbs that fail from the tablei in Its 
ready pity for tlxe poor and toe distressed, in too con¬ 
fidence and f^to it has in the Word of its motW, and 
in its trademess for its younger dxrotoors and sisters. 
Alas that toe environment of ill-r^inlated tempers, 
thinly-disguised falsehood, many a*potty w^ness, 
and many a master vice, should so soon sully toe bright¬ 
ness of the young spirit which comes to us With more 
|flinity to good than evil; which comes to us, as Wnrds- 
worth says, trailing clouds of glory, from GodwUdi is 
its hom^ , 

Bat, however, to return to'onrbooks: the truntwsy 
to teach i ehild religito is not throng iMWiks, but to 
encourage its own genuifila love of at^which is lovely, 
and pure, and mod; to let it find luppineas In works • 
of love and goeaness, and let it fed and know that by 
these it proves its'great nnd glorious kinship to (^.. 
For toe reet, make the child as happy as yon oui; let 
its books be eheerSsl rather than learned; let thod. 
Iwve a pure, loving, healthy spirit, for then tosy arp,. 
Ml of toe spirit of the ehild,—-and fear not, anxions 
motoor, wh* wonldst that toy child should he » .prodigy 
of erndition and piety—tho spirit of toe teacher will be 
in toe books, though neither tbOu noi*- the dtiid may 
I be at 1^0 moment awaro of ik 
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Let.ni now examine tlie little books before tis, and 
see kow far they come up to onr atandiurd 

Song* for the Kursery.—K very nice little book, and 
fkll of the right spirit, but, being in the Scottish direct, 
it ean never become popular in England; however, 
there ie no fear of the imee of children becoming extinct 
north of the Tweed, and to them the book wilt be 
always aeoeptanle. We selhct with pleasure the follow¬ 
ing excellent little poem, which we eamestlf advise all 
parents to read;— * 

PRECEPT AWD EXAMPLE. 

Am—“JSlila Audmon,.i^ Jo.” 

L«t prMvpt and example 
Aye hand in hand he saan. 

For gndr ndviee ia plenty, *■ 

* And unco easy giVn; « ^ 

And baimies in the nptak’ ^ 

Te ken are seldom slow, ^ 

Bo aye, whate’er advico ye gi'e, 

Agode example ihow. 

They’re gieg at imitation, s <■ 

As ilka anomay ken; 

The lassies a’ would women he— 

The laddies would be men ; 

So lepd them kindly by the hnnd 
,, The road that tiiey should mi, , 

Aud aye. whate’er advice ye gi'e, 

^ A gnje«Mmple show. 

0 % 

Aud shonid you promise anght to them, 

Ave keeji your promise^ne. 

For truth a precious lesson is 
Tiiat they maun learn fnio you: i 

And ne’er reprove a naughty word 

M'i’ liasty word or blow, •. 

But aye, wnate.’rr ndviee ye gi’e, 

A ^e example show. 

And io to home-lmm truth and love 
Ye*U win ilk honnic bairn. 

For as they hear the old oock craw. 

The young are sure to learn: 

. ' spurn at mean hypocrisy, 

Wi’ k^esi pride they’ll plow, 

" And bless the parents' watclifu’ care, 

Wlia gude example show. 

Utm Nw»ery Rhyme*. B.v J. TsKsuAitB.—A very 
aueeeesful imitation of the charming nonsendi versca 
which krera sung to children whoa the age was younger, 
tlmn it is now, and which will be sung when it is much 
oMer. Tben is not a child in England from two to six 
yM|n old, which would nbt be delighted tal^ear over and 
I over again the prettyerenes in this littlcrbook.aiLabout 
oats and mice, and such like^^miliait croalurea. ' 

The Timy Library .—This little and very cheap work 
has beta atSivoarite witii ns since its commenoement. 
It eontains perhaps an over proportion of informationx, 
bnt we haveseen what favour it nuds in the eyes of our 
own household juveniles, and we defer to thdir jndg- 
. mmt We eordially recommend it to the notice of the 
good genilsQf every fireside, be they grandmfithers or 
glUhdftthera, angta or uncles,‘ eider brothen or ^ters. 
Of' .we well-known, long-renowned, iMnefieent god- 
nw^wpb' ^ eaanot make a pretnar birthday or 
than Ihethreeniecly-Uound little volume* 

fXe j^ffytyvhe«l/uoenikLiirary.—Thi»U>oi»»cbULp 
and ppnni^ uttle work.- The variety of information 
which lieohtaina is great, and the outs with jivhich it it 
plentifii^ snpplM are very good, many of them 
, oesim^ by nrat-rate artists, and well engraved by 
. Mn-l£wm. The rtmy of greatest pretension m the 


work, Blanche Weston, is the one least to onr taste; It 
is not exactly suited to the juvenile reader- and in this 
consists a great mistake ; there is, however, mtt(^ good 
osefui matter without thin 

7%e Bo^e Summer Book. By Tnoxis MiLum.;— 
This is the fint volume of what is intended to be a 
I very comprehensive scheme, and which, if it falh^ the 
promise it starts with, will, to use Uie words of its pro¬ 
spectus, delight the boys with its beauty, and delf^ht 
them with the tales it shall tell. It is to compnae 
stories of peril and adventure, travels in strange lands, 
voyages over far distant seas, dangers braved by oourage, 
difficulties overeumo by perseverance, lives of good 
great men, pleasing recunls of walks in the counti^, 
curious habits of birds aud insects. It is to embrace his¬ 
tories of the fine arts, wondeaful inventions, descriptions 
of the works of nature, memorials of imprisonment, 
cintcresting narratives of strange and terrible convul¬ 
sions, cities buried by volcanoes or swallowed up by 
earthquakes, cte. Here is promise enough to entice the I 
man yt well as the boy^ and as an earnest of fue good || 

work which is to follow, the first volume of the Boy's | 

own Library is a book of Summer in'^the Country, j 
written by our old friend Thomas Miller, who is very | 

capable of the task, for ho knows the country well. ; 

The book is very pleasant reading, and will doubtless be a 
great favourite with the buys; but we question whether 
the author would not have done well to hqye omitted 
such stories as that pf the hoy who set the two poor old 
'deaf neighbours h.vthe ears. Children are tyrannical and 
fnischievous, more generally from want of thought than 
from evil propensity; and wq.think the spirit of joyful |' 
participaucy in which such pranks are told, will nullify !■ 
the cold moral^at the end. The liook, however, with li 
this exception, is as fresh and hcaltliy as the Voods, and 
meadows, and river-sides, which it deals with; and, spite I' 
of its too great resemblance to William Howitt's Boy's |' 
(Tountry Book, will, we doubt not, moot with audience 
fit and not few. A wopl or two must bg, said of the ' 
manuen in whieli it is got yp; nothing can be mure 
beautiful, and, at the same time, substantial; it is made 
for use as well as show, aud is, uonsidoring the vast 
number of its cmitellishments, anil its really lovely title- 
page and frontispiece, one of the cheapest books we ^ 
know. i 


I The Miilhmd Jiloriet, and Suburban ffdriieuUuriet. jj 
By JoBK Fhr»kiiiok Woon, F.H.8. Parts I. II. and ■ 
III. London": Simphin and Marshall; and It. | 
Sutton, Nottingham. j 

Tax midland counties have long been noted for their 
love of flowers and gardens. We know of no-place ' 
whore the spirit of gardening ia more univenal tbw at | 
Nottingham, are glad, therefore, to hail the 
appearaueb of this little periodical, which appears to ns 
full of ^0 soundest iuforniatiqn on its interesting . 
subject, and deserving of every encouragomoni. 

, V * ' 

SxttMceion qf Pauperimn. By Faixca Narutnoir Lons i 
Boxapactk. F.ourth Edition. London:' Cleave, 
Shoe-lano. j 

Paimni Ijodis BosAPAnTX is &.T more nsefiilly employed 
as the author of this little book, and in the means { 
detailed in it for the extinction of pauperism, than hU '! 
great relative was in his efihrtt,for the oxtinotion of j 
men's lives.' It is fell of matjten that all who ^ j 
anxious to rescue their brethren trom' pauperism—and I 
who are notl—shoul4 earefiilly read. It cornea recoin- | 
mended to us by a letter from the poet Bemnger, and ji 
ds inscribed to the Earl of Besborough. It consist.s i| 
only of thirty-three small pages, and we say to all— j; 
read it. ; 
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OP PACTS Airo opiKioirs ooraaoTBo vttth ornbral lU-TinstBsm Aaro poputAH 

PBOQB1S8. 


/n Ait dtpartmfnt of ow Journal tee mtan not onljf to tUOe eatulidlp our own eametl optnUo^ Ott iMlijS* 
efimportnnee, butthtdl endeavour, at far at in ui liet, to form and tjuide publie opin&n, at . 

joumaliH thould do ; and with equal tineerUy we tnlieii the opiniont of oihtrt of afl etamet—bt Atg 
poor, be they nuutert or men, be they men or women. We worU von aU, add we denre to work wm 


ShugJtler-houief .—(Coinmanicated by a Lady.) 
WsjuM. tm Sib, 

Tons Journal solicit! the opinions of all upon snlqpc^ 
conuedad with popular progress; it may seem presumption in 
me addrmsvip yon on a snbjret tiiat you have already taken in 
hand, I refer to ilnuphtrr-housea, bnt 1 lieseeeh yoiir attention 
for a few mpments on behalf at those who have none to help 
them. Since man's transgression, Ood has appointed that life 


the Sabbath, in fiot weather, or at any mte dtarinirltst twnmar. 
Isdo not mention this as an apiiravatioii, fin' fmm ^ it 
appean to me mora merciful to put them todmUh on the dawia ef, 
that day, than to leare them, aa I belierwis^^ general pnirtioe, 
from Saturday rveningthitil Monday monilw,in theAeeManai, 
only it is muon ntrarianee with the outcry raised againiitSabbaih 
j' desceration among us, and forUlblv impresse^on our hUods thid ■ 
where gnats an%sfrninl& at, cnmela are. swallowed. ntrillB 
of improvement will shorlly carry thesa'pcstilmtial nhominataoM 


temporal, aa well as lifentemal, should cost the sacniice of life; Uont ofUall cines, bnt of what advantam will it be to Ood^S 
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bnt surely He will require at our handa that His ereatures be 
mercifully dealt with, and in the eaisting state of thiegsT bcljeve 
this to be impossiblp. Did yon inquire of the pnblio authmities 
of some of our densely populated conSnercial towns whew the 
animals were slaqglitcm that am diulv consumed within their 
jurisdiction, I Srraly believe they eould not tetl you unless they 
previously applied to the )wlice to obtain infonnatioii foi them¬ 
selves ; in our niwtlieru metropolis things have been in this 
state for the past two years, and indeed were little better Ivfore 
that period, ns the shambles now removed to make mom for the 
railway terroug belonged to an extortionate eorpomtiim, and of 
conrse were comparatively little used. Fn^the manner in which 
places of the kind ere coudneted in Edinbuigh, I will merely 
relate my personal obaeryatiuns nn a nest of slanghtcr-hoases 
situated in a neiglibnurbnod which has fallen under my daily 
notice for the last seven years, and is not n .gunshot rtmioved 
from tlie dwellingaof the wealthy,in the district ealled Newington. 
To speak of Uie stench and the ronaeqiient effeet upon health 
is needless, vrnen T tell you that they are so totally lui fitted for 
the pnrposea Qiey are used for as to have neitber ora ins nor 
sewers, and the red current runs openly down Ihc stree^ n 
populous thoroughfare wliere many of the better clnhscs reside. 
I <10 lint say tliqf all the blood shei^ so runs, for a bnieher 
informed me that sugar relinersjakenlargeproiiortionofdt; -but 
all that is useless or spilt docs so, and the thing is of daily ocenr- 
reuce. The scenes also that take pinee are in keeping with thereat 
of the details; as-might howxjieefed, it is only the worst of our 
species that will earn their bread amid carnjge, filth, and dis- 
eredit, for he it remembered, butcliers how themselves sepa¬ 
rate and aloof JSrom mere HUert, and tlie wretched nnimalB 
delivered over to death by such hands must suffer what humanity 
shonid shudder to reflect upon. Iiisrinctively terrified by the. 
amnll of bloo^ driven with cruel blows into dens reeking with 
it, and surrounded by the mangled reinaina o(*f heir fellows, the 
distructed creatures dvrays attempt, and frequently do make 
their eseape, only howeviw to be onraced and retaken by mfh- 
riated men and dogs, tlic former always irritable from Fabitual 
drinkiugi nnd now rendered vindictive liy additional trouble and 
fatigue, it w painful to picture how the brief life of the dumb 
oreuture may mose, Tliis is melancholy cnonghgbut it.Iax-omes 
even more wo when we see groups of j|outtg faecs wround n 
captured rnmiway sheep or lamb; the miserable terrified little 
creature, panting as if its hgart would burst, and torn by dogs, 
ereales no eombasaion in them, on tl'e contrary, they enter into 
it with aa mndn seat and glee as their elders ^coiild exhibib on 
seeing a helpless hare or deer in the same dtuation j nnd fliius out 
disregard of the lower creation recoils upon onrsclvea in the 
perverted minds of our own race, contaminated by ccenes of 
cruelty from their cradle. So much for the regard paid to pnblie 
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creatures where tlicg are ctyanded,' if mtitteni nre allowed In 
remain as thry are? 

I am told m this respect th^ cannot be amended, that it is 
only the lowest of our race that^ll engage in the busineu of 
slanghtm, |nd even were it not so, engaging in -it would soon 
debase tbeS to that level. T assert Jliat the mere act of taking 
animal life will not do so- The mercy of Ood is against the 
snpposition. His institutions delivered to His people throngh 
Moses are against it; we there see It made a solemn nacessity, 
and become the ufliee of his own hi{di priest: His seop^ tna 
Aiildren of Tsnud of the present day, will refotp it; aioreovar 
I let ns look around ns and see the respectahle serva^M id out 
rlanded proprietors engaged in H oeetfjfimalty, and mm of mix^ 

^ nnd pShcp emigninis in every quai^ of the globa oompellad to 
it for .themselves and families. No, it it thn concomitant. ai(- 
rnmstanees that snmrand the Idler Jar daily bread, that debases 
him. Driven by his ocenpation to tlfo mort loatlume haqnts, 
slninneS.by the compassionate and respeetsUeof all dacsesj Ids 
very ^existence and the necessity of his ocenpation ijap 
attempted Jo he forgotten by ns, for the sake of our present 
eomfnrts and enjoyments; alter tliis, bow dare we expect tender- ' 
ness or meTcy at such hands* Let all ahughter-honsaa 1m 
placed in the jaraition which 'their connexion with health amt 
morals demands. sLrt all unnecessjry cruelty introdn^ the 
virions of the craft for lelftsh purposea (for all erafta have their 
trieks) be sholisbed, and inapi^n appointad ,to enforce rnks 
and ascertain that the animals are inawlioleaonm state for foM; 
indeed T are no reason why it shonid not form a part.Of the ditto 
of magistrates, even the sheriff himself, to visit such eatoblislf- 
ments, aa conservators of puldir morals, enforemg some of tha 
higiiest attributes of the Faithffhey profeis to uphold; it afcmi 
a better scene of nction for them, thaw snperintmidipg a ^eee 
of human diutehery unon the gibbet. Iiet those who uten at 
this recollect, that amid the thunders of Knsi, Ood remambend 
tile beasts of the ficK^in bis mercifo] restrietiont laidyim tiie 
seventh day; and if we take the Rcriptnres ns His isi^mtion in 
the visions he has permitted of His thagne, they are notexdqd^ 
from His presence, Vhich wc only can hone to a^roadi through 
the channel of meny in the merits 1 ^ Hll!lon,tne lamib of-tod 
great sacrifice, whose bibbd was shed for the/^emption of jbe 
world I know that 'this is all oppnard to publie opinioB at 
present, bfit I do not.despair on that account; if yon, the 
respected editors of ffomift Jmmal, would'plaicefte 
hqf^ the pblio in your own language, and Urith OWg' 
views,,!'feet eertiiin much miwiy would oeaae, and wuU hebefit 
and aatiafMtion arifo to the'eommunity- ropnlfet oj^ion is 
pernetnally changing, it is well when it does so for the n t i t to, as 
In the preaeiti: dislike of wwr, and desire of ebatito wdi jmtie; 
hut merey, troth, and righteoflancasmusiaiatoii^ peace, to 


health and morals in Bdinbntgh, a into whine cliarities are uDim-llprodnoe that state of Himgs whum ipod maileairetoiae^aad 
penchable; I am thereforeof opinion that her neglect of mercy j* which Ood intendednfor Jlia^CTtMdum. _ ‘Whfle endly i» ff*" 
on this one point is not aingnUr,' .... .. . . ... 


r, but were the realm travrned mitted to stalk unreprovfd either thro^ the highwtm or to- 
from Dan fo Beersheba, mattere would be found pretty much the ways of the earth, peaoe eodetiee tgfll fiava hut li^e efleet; the 
sump everywhere, in rome pkroi'perhaps ifiuch worse. If it were current of human progrecc, like otl^y carrentf, ia often impeded 
admissible, that public mgnronla remain in i;roorance of aneb tiy rubbish. Let all such be removed, and to this end, mt oar 
circumstuncei as I have atatd without blame, still here they liave I amnsementc stand inveatlmtion aa wall as onr ahiruUsa. resting 
not that excuse. Several proprietors in the vieihjty attempted i assured, that-ail that hardens the heart and deadens tlie foeliugi 
the removal of the nninances withont effect, and thpir own ; is the best prepyntion for war that the spirit of evil oaii.desirm 
aervants, the p^ioemen, and seavengon upon tlio beat, could | lam, with much respecti 


I 


inform them of the feet of Wood ronning dnenly down the 


kennels of the street at itooiulay, and eviu on the morning of 1 bdudmrgl. Tab. Vllh, ISdq. 


Tour humble 


Servut, 
Jaw* B— 


t*.- 
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V ' . 

'ik Tm-Biftrei Mi-Slaterf Sucia/f.—lt » witU ^cwrc g»ti» 
r-ftw^ua-thtt we ann n ]miV ™ Cilmfeli of Scotluid 

I* nthig utf to .yind^te tliemaolvcs the oomraoniee with 
iKmj wkdi thet Chvnli, throngh the device old trap of 




attmit to. the.oflU»^Hext a&d.membfeie of thie .Clhproh, in 
, theyjMt'Witb'tMjoneftian of oompromiu in A n^ i^e 

’imdi.niiomptdmiliiBg .It wnot be too eri^yjhmd. 

It 8^'.i^din ppJi'KdeBin ietiM of'duty, end ho ftcfiotu 
' motwo^no.^eiilletiineii’ of diaivnitinu-i^uo deapieeble love pf 

aingnUhity-T-Obnit^a iw to edopt the very pyiAl but necea-' 
'Ol.fnih|%'.4t Society ftr the expmw purpose of 
' opponagt MUMoOileWonTuig to smite'the re]ieiil of the reoiutt 


ipty indnee others to wid> fov the stunc moda of iinproveioent 
os tow eorrcqxpidput. His letter is as fidlowei— 

'“Hmui SiK,—Ityself with endther peilon Ar .hep hdviut a. 
.greet d<>^ to see forei^ eountriel, esdaiot poaaeaahig the 
mettu of treTeUingin thousnid way—^i^ hg. jpoSUng, hiriiig- 


^'iawljai'at eipf'lE^benl '^asemh^^on the Sigihject of Slavery.” 

, A 'Idttv.. MaomjMuiw ,this .address' infonns lis .that' (liis 
SocsetyborgnuisM in fidmbntgh; and'hai btahchos in Glas. 
BOW SM other Mrta offte cooh^. .It is eomposbd OxcTuslVelv. 


give, |u vxmr opinion veipecting tbe^ pcoprieiy pf 

nndeitshing a tour throbgjh ftyty. On tlie;a<iBe fdaa.l'w,Jd 
other' words,'would it he pmdent for ns to wdk-thip))^-.!^,. 
eneortwoof'uStogrtherP” ^ 

Nothing bfliore eiity,'opUBore prsetioebleL shl|d^'iim||['HK'. 
more deiightAd. Vho eheop.'jiste at wiiiolf eceBOnicM ega 


liteberti'df tha 


who’hold thnt' 


hdidenrho i^dbihi •Tthtyc'tioiewOKinJaMea. - ^le. uie’mbers 


NpipSCtih^.oolicit the nid.and supfM:pf thn,^bUg 4 h^- 
Sn^njpadsedes^estlie wrmeSt support.' 

, jUmiF 'Emprii^ gurMfter,—W>' hmfe. 'rercived many 
in^nisiar.frpty ■ id.|be Jojfftit respecting the darning. 
' pfpgieetiijMn jp. XsdUfd !h^gnrti(d Societies, and we hdife felt 
' it ogs^ii^^UradlvMrieill 'their guard against tlicsq 
'seaielies.^iW:OM^^^lm.Jed'ti>>tht diocorcry that ttig 
,nBr^wh£ia3uii^>^y|fiAj nnoBed tofthese seliemcs had no 


nod ngnSRiofl 
, aalljaM wnu (r! 
tif fnese aenms 


[^l^oBed tofthpse selguncs had no 
Lnms^ation%^aiding the Oliinutc 
daddo tlie TUBviction that the wljolc 
vAirst dcscriptiom Wenee thift one 
gth secoiTed n due esiiDsnre before 


Coustautinuplr.eudfarthery'fanhianrjfoj^lish artispn^ not-he^g 
members of the Qoiitii)enlul ''(puld^'^;oe,n]d‘''nflt>d)ltaiit vs^k, 
'hut must dependuidtirely im rnaihgias'Jihc^.tydt'Srj^ them. 
*Uqw slcedcr hojrefet 'ti^ may ho,‘aif4'ydt nffiie^' nuy .be 
.'seru-in ihe-interesting volame'Of :d,''’'Bayaid 'iuylor, eimtled 


tif these senemet'has at length secoiTed due esiio^ire before 
the 1^ IfapHti hut othSrs'are nlloat, dnd we bid unsuS|octing 
indh^dusb wnO^sie ansiofts to'emigrate beware. ■ h'lifigmtion 
even to the United States rthittlTM the utmost caution, o^Foi; 
those who doubt it, lA tliem toad the stntqindhl given m*thc 
lOun^ Amerioaif d Feb. 0, and uuotedinto thc^Nurthant Star, 
oftha eonditton nemigrunts in X^w Ydrh, 

Oo-cpMTWfioM hi SiHj^ey. —Co-operatiou and general progress 
Teontfanelto nmnih on noro, Bht are crippled by the want of a' 
■god toom fpr^H pnbUe pureose's, ns tmpmnce Jertures, 
nURivab, sdirMC otc. The Mcehaiiics' Institute is.,‘doiM 
iihmense'ifbdd, hut sqfters the some want of u good Kionir The 
mem^i^ nfimlxir uswnrds o^a hundred. * Tfaiw pay thraoj^cc 
jier wfek 'etcjnwnd iiave a good library, and two sdjool 'nights 
o sree^. Thay, hat e'also hi^ adeoeber of gh<>»ographyr 
The Allotment SyAemhas mode great progress, and mdnbers 
of penana,Mve got a qnoiter ofnn acre ouch, and atythc proper 
eeoson inay'.be scan wending their way to tlieirhibanrj^ and 
ntarniau msded Ute heei, with vc^tablra of ^erent sont. 
A fear {wckhii, having heard of the Leeds^demption Society, 
palbdn BMCt^ of suoh^ were disposed to favour the system, 
*of cpsopitoitian. Sst^ udividuab only atttutded; but at the 
aaut 'MMtiMi thb nntoher was doubled y and%ow, in less tlion 
throe, wsiwa, Hm members numunSeto upwards pf ftity, 
•nf m AHOCuatidh, • district brauclt of the l>eeda Bedgpipthin 


seemresDijeaiio tonger to wi^ onuovernpicnt uomg sgaictiung 
tor them, Jtnti to & it themselves. Thcy'areAIubbiifh their 
monef to open n co-^rative provbion StoK, whiqh wul in n 
shorttune commence its business. * . .. W.'H.'* 

3Vtowi% on foot m the Conliimt.—'Wo haveaofteu gues- 
tioni fot til ns by letter, whiob He partieslesire us to answer in 
the Baeotd, or ofc die cover of our montMy parts; and dossot 
. by srjhmar address enable us to answer toem by post. Now, 
wo to . he nnderslood that th% pressure of Imporj^t 

matthbatoo tosi|y eorespandents, and many parte of tlicAhig> 
, dom, ltddon ii neeessaty tliiit we should not devote any of our 
qiaee to nnawor inqulrios wliieh can be better made in privativ 
and which donaetlitlic pnblic less thou they do individuals. Iir 


. Chiltl^m'sBooksf-S.', ■ 7 

-BougsforitheNnityty,^8tolli8h) .'IBo 

fllewNursefyjyiyJnes.'' BynfsTt^hailhi:. , J f • 

. rUt.: ...i. • • IM 

• ^e UtnstrimMira'Oh^ JUuraty. 

-TheBoy’s own lahratyi Tol'I.—TheBMVSonunerfc ^ 

. •••(jp Book. ^ThgdlBs '1*® . 

The hlidlmid jHori^dbd Shnnsban HortioaitonK - By, 
John^^dei^ w2M, J-H-S. • • / • • •••,• • V- 
, Extiaftion o^mpBRsm.By Prince Tfapoleon ^is 
Bonaparte •• r w.* t,s r • • > • 

Tnn WnixoT Bbcobs of Facte and Opinion! connoted 
uoth.Ooucrol j^rpsts and Paphh* Progress ^ S7 


full address, so that we may r 
present esse, however, a pul 


by post, if necessary. lu the 
answer may he the helit, at it 


in tin Push orit.-innbDl»«lnv<, in me latrm ■■oMnn. nna liuniiinni 
tnr the'ProMkIav lo Wim.ish Luvim, 171, (Cvincr or Surrey Street,) 
strewU—8ueiU{Wi ayrll 3, .IM7. , 


toilway carriages nowalmost Cveiywltete, .ydi a .ss^ldw.to^ ’ 
uid thus glide over idhitot aU Ihe dre^y^ 
mongtonous jpo^ dl the countriM.tluty are4n, & tliihmeanei' 
their dme, tnevi montyysmd their boaies ate ■'tow^'ittotoasdy.' • 
They can tons afford (o remaiifloagu in i4in'Worth Maying in, 
and to espiore more leisurely the mdtt rntyre^nir scepna. In' 
tod, tory can enter ritoto intimately into the Iho. 

ha^te'^the people, aiffi 'every .jdaee W3i ^JM'nibre deeply 
ntpretsed on ilicir qiinds and, meMortes.' -iffa obeaply may 
'these tedlrs he nl^e, that we hlMliL'tio doaht'hMtAsbtea' wfll in 
awliile iiregnen% save ity.a litBe nutpA 'lk'thHa youth, and 
d^lp.tliem. AK'nitisans on thwMnUdWhhlJff.'lihc'edyaniilges 
orwvcl, as a n'qniremeiih'tf tUjb trade go^Aqd-^^iajs’ork 
their way, like Hulthdns.'tiie'vllmuh bfEm'as tor aa 


and r(»iduiff a 4 uuier'qf 'a year in Great Britain, waich unotuts^ 
ody to 6W.,d(dbite> Fhm vnlumet snght t».,l)e in evtty ' 
qicch4iril:’e'lil|tary.toUiebii>^''v.<’ . . ' , ' 

Thas.li tohu'of twoyaars) including tcn'tyeekstoi toe daareet 
eonntty of ^rqBB,iBliy tyi made 'tor 600. dellari, or aqpn^ 106/. . 
Bveiy one may toenee calenlatc gn Idmself too coat cf .a A^iiSla 
on tjm continent of ;8iiy aliortcr period. ' 

Miu EmrUfstniU io Mantl.—^e have raaouEdd ttds Stfli 
paMphlct, “Tluee Bays itt Sklldicteeri” and rpfopimsnd nvtyy 
one, as a sacred duty, to rend it i^aiid tlmii to ask himself width^ 
'any man ran satisfy his c.ptldcid8id..withaat joiahlg with liU > 
icUow-citisenii,— «it/i /fe «5!o/»5ipMf,''t6'inaht on toonqjgh qua 
edimont mcasurtui’ tor thpjicantou^.:^'gimeri^ott (ff the nqtityl 
couditionof Ireland.- , ■'C f :' 


^ »io*' 

Meraoif^f Bbeneserijllihto" t 

A Trip to lews- ''By'FrBrtdiinTpx . . . «?- 

‘The-Mjmft iiuPtobpehfc—AM. ■ By WO^m'SpWtl,. j'n 191 


IrdlanJ. «By '• •V'" ,...4^ 

Labodirpi Lo^la Ni^olmter . * f'- t • **•' 

LiWRAETNOTienB:—* - ■' . , • ' 


Fuel! l{'f. i SrAtti'Eiv Sief. 
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JIOWITOyB JOURKAL. 




MURILLO. 

Thj engnving which wo have the ploosiure of pro- 
Ronting to OUT leadcro this week is Irom one of tko 
loveliest of MoTtllo's pictures, and is in tlie Dulwich 
Gnlloiy. Marillo is familiar to the English public by 
his lifelike pictures of beggar boys; but those, though 
exquisite in their way, arc far iufurior to that el^ of 
pictures which he punted for shrines and altar piccw, 
and wMolb, for the noble simplipity and truth of flieir 
charaotor, are hardly inferior to llaphael and Correggio. 
This it Is, In our opinion, which constitutes the great 
charm of Idurillo's pictures. j 

jCuiillo'was a born jiaintor; while but a boy he 
obtained his living by cuibtasoifiiig bi^iners and paint- 
iagt'pietares for the Spanish American colonics. A.t 
slxtosn, becoming acquainted with tbiT paiifttngs aof 
. Moya, irtio had studied under \hindyko, he restilved 
'* upon goitte to Italy to improve his own style. A jarirney 
to Italy, howove", requbod funds, and these the poor 
painter had not; ho Wiercfore bought some canvass, 
out k into sqtians pieces, prepared it himstilf, and 
painted a quantity of devotional and flower pieces, which 
ha sold for the American colonies; and. with this sum 
set out on his joarnej'. His journey was a secret from 
all, but it ended at Madrid, in tiiis city ho met with the 
}>ainto^Velasquez, who received him with kindness, vind 
dissuading him from going to Home, obtained fur him 
' various mmmi&isms at the Ksenriai, and other palaSe.- 
in Madrid. At the ■ago of twouQr-sevon be rofllnied to 
bis native eity of Bcviilo, an aeiCnowleged master of bis 
art, and worthy tu U;kc ins place Itcside cither Vandyke 
or Velasquez. t 

The fiime he had acquired, however, did not cause 
hlm^ neglect his studies; ho ttssumed a greater hoM- 
neSB of st;^, itfthout ahanduniiig liis deiiglitfiil cohnir- 
ing, for which ho had become so admireil, and tii', 
ptetons asaomed a deeper tone and a grctitarfreedoui 
of tqaeh. <* 

patntiags he hiul already produced were sufiieiunt 
in tk(qnM|l|s ta establish the fiuue of the Spanisii sehuol; 
* bnt Mk ids^oesedtng works he surpassed even himself. 
fhei(|nahor «^e.vecllcnt pictures ho painted alone fur 
the chaises and eonveuts of Seville seem like tlic 
labonr of' a lifo, and yet |hcy-form but a smidl portion 
of hisithrks. 

WhUe Dating his ‘bpiotis picture of ^t. Catherine 
for the high .altar of the t'.ipuchius, iu Cutliz. hcnii- 
fortnnately fall from the seaif.tld, and severely inj^ircd 
himself, m effects of which bo fiflt to his'dcaih,.whicli 
haQppen!^ at on the'Sd of April, l<i82,at the age 

of eRty-ibufr. In atddition to his |^at. merit as an 
histories palnw, Murillo eonally ekeelKd iu the 
pt^thw of ftsweia aiM landsba^'. 

a .kk piotare o^lie Immaculate Cuoeeption 
was Rtriod in procession «a the festival of Corpus 
Chrism, and mteked great admiration.- fParlcs 1(. 
dii-edted htan to be invited to Madrid, promUiflg to 
make hlsa OM of his painters, hut he Ipeelinud the 
honuus, preftcring ^ retir<iment<of his native eity. 
Uinstyle aasy be said to l^ld a middfeirank hetwism 
' the'simpto aatuie of thq> Flemish^ sad the graceful mid 
refined tastn of the Italhm masters. 

Marillo never left his native eouatry to' study imother 
-schools, and to this may be a^ibutM tiiat originality 
of talent whieh places hun in the first rank mnong :^e 
pointers of various schools. If Murillo is sometimes 
ttfkiaL he is alwayh a faithful imitator of nature; there 
is id ways a genuine parity and grace in his conceptions, 
while the dazzling richness, freshnuss, and harmony of 
his qplonriag have given imperishalilo fsM-iuationto Ills 
worn, and mode him one uf the most uold'C studios for. 
a young painter. . 


PHYSIOLOGY FOR THE PEOPLE. 

BY WI^UH B. CARrllBIBB, 

lY.—D xpendbbob or Lm on Hus. 

(QatelMtIed fromp. 101 vi 

We shall now consider the nature of the internal 
licat-producing apparatus, whoso acUon is so enentiai 
to tlic life and health of Mon and the higher Animals; 
and the conditions on whicli its operation la dependent. 
In order that these may he properly understood, it is 
necessary to preface our description with a brief notice 
of the chemical changes which take place in the fami¬ 
liar act of PmnbuHion, as exemplified in the humingot 
Ceiii, Oil, Ciuidies, or Gas, or any similar suhsUnce 
from which we obtain beat and light. 

All our ordinary comhnMihtrsi toe made up of two 
simple substances, or elements: Carbon and Hydrogen. 

We arc familiar with Carbon, In a tolerably pure 
si/*ie, in ordinary cAaremd; it makes u^ nearly the 
whole of the foAc we obtain from the gas-works; and 
the diamond is cutii-ely composed of %he same clement 
;u a crystalline condition. Now carbtm has a very 
strong “ aflinity" for Oxygen, which is the gas that 
forms about n fifth part (by measure) of the air we 
breathe: iu other words, it has a very strong tendency 
t.-) coirihiiv: wilii it. Ilut this combipatton will not 
t. ko place, iimlcr ordinary oircumstances, without the 
aid of heat; "in other words,-hr order to make apiece 
of i-iiko or cliarcoal burn, we must light it. When once 
rais--d to tlic required degree of heat,the earlion begins 
to unite with the oxygen of the ait, or burna ; and in 
so doiug it gives off a large amount of heat. In bnming, 
the solid catiion disapiicars; every particle that nnttes 
with the oxygon of the air lieing carrieil off in the form 
of invls^le gas. lint the heat whieh is prodneed by 
this eoBiDustion or liiirhing serves to liglrt other par- 
Ik-les of the coq|ibuHtil>le; so ths^ they too, being 
raked to tiic required dggres of heat, begin to unite 
with oxygen, and to give out heat in tln-ir turn. In 
this manlier the combostion will go on, so long as earbon 
is sup)iliud oH";|.hc onu.haud.'aml oxygen on the other; 
and the ciinss(|uciii-o of the union of these two elements 
is, that a largo amoimt of kmt is prodneed, mtd that a 
now cotiqKUind is formed, namely, ettrhoaic add gaa, of 
which wt! shall have much more to say in future papers. 

We are not familiariy auqtadnted with Hydrogen in 
a pure or separate state. It 'rit^es irpn considenihlo 
part of our urdiaary coal-gas; bnt a-gow deal of oarbon 
is there oombined with k. Wt mgy obtain it separately’, 
or Ki a state of purity, l^eVer, ^ simple' chemical 
jirucess; and we can then sta% ilia wMeh 

arc analosmns to those of earbom aV fiir an tegt^a its 
tendciiey to,eembiue With oxygen, fa(8 Off heat 

in doing so. If wc mix hydregot smd eayjieiu Mlm iu 
the ^same vessel, they may bo held tognliel m-' any 
length of rime without coflibiate; bin Jf ^ a 
ffame to the mixture, or psM on efedtadd uMiA fkmngh 
ft, the gnscB suddenly combind wttk a wm MmMlon, 
and the product is water. No#, hist ini of .Umi/Hllf a 
l.-irgeeqnantlty to unite at n tiM, we.fiUinr.kiliO' -the 
union takopjfaeo more gpndiMlif;. wtt • tttall 
stream of lkydK%wt is xgA thMsiyil* jh> MhUm Mr, 
it meets wtlih oxygen. Where |l Mfiiir tHUii tht nfpe, 
but it (tees hot unite with Jl dlWI inliy Isrnt, 
so as to- light it; the gsg flm iWM^ Of SMHMfncs 
with oxygon, as fast as ft* iBsiiei) ft^m the jet, in 
doing which it gives off' nnich heat, and forms water, 
whieh is carried off in the state of vapour. The heat 
produced by the combustion of each particle of gas 
servos to light the next particle as it issues from riie 
Jet; and thus a continued ffame is kept up. 

Now it'is quite possible to ascert^ precisely, how 
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g miuA heat ig given off daring the combnetion of uqr the eir. At eveiy breath we draw, a certain quantity 
yen amount of carbon or hydrogen; the amount of rir rushea down the windpipe, jnrt aa the Aunaoe or 
ling eatinmted by the quantity of ioe that may be stove draws air through it8aah<pit,or tire lamp through 
melt^orof water which can be raised through a certain the opening at the bottom of its chimnuy. In every 
V j thennomoter, or which may breath wo give out, we discharge a quantity of oafbonio 

bo boiled away into steam. By carefully-conducted acid and of watery vapour, which are the products df the 
experiments, rnade for this purpose, it has been found combustion; and In carrying off these, the windpipe 
tMt the combustion of one ounce of carbon j^ves off serves aa the flue of the stove or fhrnaoe, or os the 
heat enough .to melt 108^ ounces of ice, or to mse SS^ upper part of the^lass chimney of the lamp. We shall 
ounces of water flom the freezing point to boiling heat, hereafter enter into more dotaii, as to the mode ^ 
or to convert 13 ounces of .water into steam. The which this process is carried on; for our present purpose 
amount eff heat produced by the comWtion of it is sufficiont to state the fact, that a slow oombustlon 
hydrogen is about four times as groat. of carbon and hydrogen is conUnually taking place 

Nowof ail onr ordinary fuel, such as coal and wood, the within the body of the warm-blooded animal; and that 
principal part is made up of carbon and hydrogen; and their combination with oxygon, so as to ^rm oarbonic 
these elements unite with the ^ygen of the atmosphere, acid and water, is the whief source of the heat which 
in the act of eombustii^ giving off light and heat, and they produce. ' * 

producing carbonic acid and water. If the combustion JPhe qnantlQr of carbon which is thus bumed-oflr by 
is perfect, there is no visible smoko; for smoke consists an animal in any given time, can be exactly determined 
of finely-divided particles of carbon, which are not con- by colkcting all tho air which has passed through its 
sumed, butsvhich are carried away by the draught gf lungs daring that period, and by ascertaini^ how 
air. A vapour, however, issues ffrotS every fire; and if much carbonic acid ^ been fcAoued. But the amount 
this be collected ftom the chimney or flue, it is found of hydrogsn«consamed cannot be determined in the 


to consist of carbonic acid gas, and of steam. 


„. , _ same manner; for some of tlie water which is given off 

In like manner, the oily or &tty substances which we from the lungs is undoubtedly set free by the simple 
use to give us light,—such as tallow, oil, camphine, &c., evaporation of the liquid pvt of the blood. We can 
—all consist of carbon and hydrogen in union with each only guess at it by determining how much oxygen has 
other; and those elements, when made to pnitc with disa|)peared from the air, over and above thatawhioh 
tho oxy;^n of*tbo air, by the hurninq of a lamp or would safHcc to form the carbonic acid; and as this is 
candle, give off light and heat in the act .of combina- not above a sixth part of the whole, ai^ «a some of it k 
tion with oxygen, the results of which arc water and requiredffor other purposes, it is evident that the quan- 
carbonic acid gas, as in the preceding coses. Here, too, tity of hydrogen consumed must be comparatively 
the formation of smoke is a* mark of the imperfect small, the chief heat being produced by the combustion 
combustion of the carbon. The more carbon is present, of the cq^'bon. By keeping a siflaU warm-blooded 
the more brilliant tho light; the flame of pure hydrogen animal surrounded by ice, and measuring^ the quantity 
having a very feeble power of iUumination, although of this which k melted by Ae warmth given off from 
(as already noticed) it has groat heating power. There its body in a given time, it ^n be ascertained how' 
is a larger proportion of carbon in cainpninc, which is much heat is developed by the internal heat-producing 
only a very ^ure spirit of turpentine, than in any of process; and on comparing this with the quantity that 
the thicker oils; and a very slkht cAise is sufiicientito should lutve resulted from the combustion of the quan- ' 
prevent the perfect combustion of tho whole carbon in titles of carbon and hydrogen, whose products appear 
a comphine-lamp, and thus to fill a room with smoke in the breath during same period, the Mtomounta 
and flakes of soot. The cemmon coal-gas is composed have been found to agree so closely, as ^^kavo no 
of tho same elements, combined in the fcnn' of air; reasonable doubt with regard to tho ceat aourco of 
and the same results ensue, when they are made to Animal Heat. 

combine with oxygen. It has been already said that tho heat-producing 


a comphine-lamp, and thus to fill a room with smoke in the breath during same period, the MBmounta 
and flakes of soot. The common coal-gas is composed have been found to agree so closely, as ^^kavo no 
of tho same elements, combined in the fiinn' of air; reasonable doubt with regard to tho ceat aourco of 
and the same results ensue, when they are made to Animal Heat. 

combine with oxygen. It has been already said that the heat-producing 

But those compounds of hydrogen and carbon may apparatus has tihe power of Iblf-adjustmcnt; so that 
unite with oxygen in a more gradual manner, and con- more of the qpmburable material shall be consumed, 
He<|uoutly with a loss rapieband energetic production of and more heat produced, when tho oxteniat tempera- 
heat,—light being idtogether absent. This happens turo Is low—thus comMUsating for its cooling influence, 
when they are very finely slivided, and are exposed to Some recent experiments have shown thk in a very 


wnen tney are very finely simded, and are exposed to Some recent encrimi 
the air over a large surface. For example, if wlol, striking'point of view, 
hair, or cloth, be smeared with oily or fatly matter, and dove sol free from. He 


tints have shown thk in a very 
. Jt has been found that aTurtle- 
s lungs tiiree ttmea as much ca^ 


hair, or cloth, be smeared with oily or fatty matter, and dove sol free from. Hs lungs. Oiree nmee as much ea^ 
the air be allowed to actfreely upon it, a laige quantity bonlc acid-ain othef words, bumed-off*three times as 
of oxygen k )}rawn from the air and combines with the much carbon—when tbb surrounding air, was at the 
oily matters; and an amount of heat is givetf off freezing-point, as it did when the air was heated to 
equalling that which would have been produced if the between 86 and 106 degrees, which was nearly the tom- 
same quantity of oxyg^en Sad been consumed by \ho peraturo ofcits own body; and a.Guinea-pig bumd-^ 
burning of thoes substances in the ordinary way. In twice ns much in tho cold rir as in the warm. BzMtl- 
fact, it has not nnfreqnently happened, that where* ments on Man have shown that the same kind of 


)y tow, or cotton, has been mi 
at tiio heat ispent up, instead 


lappened, that wlmre* ments on Mgn have shown that tne same 
lade up into a bunole, adjustment exists in his wstem. Wecanimt 
of being dispersed os means by whigh it is effected; it depends 


'We cannot trace the 
t depends upon no 


fastssit isproducM, the masshasatlaatbcoomosohot, exertion of hk own will, no application of bur own 
as to burst out into a flame,—the heat having accumu- sagacity; and wo can at present only admire the 
latod to a degree sufficient to excite the more energetic wkdom of tho Creator, who bos mode such a provision 
union of tho elements, or ordinary combustion. Tho for sustaining the warmth which k necessary to the due 
buming of a bay-rick that has been insufficiently dried, performance of hk bodily fiinetiona, whether he be in 


burning of a bay-rick that has been iiuufflcientlyd 
an occurrence not very unebmmon, k another ulu 
tion of the same change. # 


Now the heat-] 


the midst of beat or cold-beneath a tropical sun, or 
exiKMed to the severity ef an arctic vrintor—and thk 
iv--«<■ dkturbod by hk 


.tus of warm-blooded vrithont the poaribllity of 


... —f «/vaaas#«wvaassv xassiwvsunsn t/vaaai^ vvaa swww wMe^»~wwv»- --. #*113 

tAi&od in blood| and Uio oxygen being derived body <nin n^ bhoio be snetilned in tiie ausenoe oi tniSg 
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than » lump can bo made to bnm vilbont oil^ or a fire 
kept up wiwottt faeb The combustible material must 
ba suppUo<l, directly or mdirectly, from the foody and 
the need of it, ns will be ehown hereafter, ie one the 
chief sourcci of our continual demand for aliment. 
Certain parts of Um food of man arc converted into the 
various tissues of which his bodilv fabric is composed; 
and it is not until thess'waste and decoy, that a portion 
of their carbon and hydrogen become amtlable as 
inateiialt for the heat-produoing proress. But there 
an other parts of the food—p^culariy those of an 
oily, farinaceous (starchy), or saccharine (sugary) Cha¬ 
racter, which are adapted for scarcely any other nse, 
then either to be at once bumod-off in the interior of 
the body, or else to be stored up in the form of fat, os 
the materlBl far carrying on the process when from any 
cause the more direct supply niay be ^wanting. From 
numerous carefully-conducted experiment it has been 
ascertidned, that, on the average of a lam ndmber of 
persons, from ei'g/U to ten ouneet*qf solid carbon are 
daily set free from the lungs in the form of csirbonic 
acid gas: and this quality mnstf be supplied by_ the 
food, or else the body will gradually dimiiiuh in weight, 
and will waste awu-. In very cold climhtes a much 
huger quantity is dhubtless consumed; and we there 
find that a much larger amount of fatty matter, is 
relidied as food, than could be habitually taken in by 
the inlmbitant of temperate regpons. The Esquimaux 
and Oroeulander, for instance, devour enormous quan¬ 
tities of seals’ blubber with avidity; and train oil is one 
of the chief artuilcs of subsistence to the Kamtschatkatc. 
Even to ouraolves, a slice of fat botmn, or a cup of ridh 
oocoa, is much more agreeable in winter than in 
summer; our natural appetite being so adapted to vary 
with the season, as to supply the materials which are 
most needed at each. This point will be mors fully 
dwelt on hereafter, when the subject of Food is ^cially 
eonsidcrod. 

It is of great importance that the dependence of 
Animal Heat upon a duo supply of food should be fully 
understood; since the method of ccoxomizing the latter, 
by duo a^mtion to the condition of the former, will 
then beeobvious. The more toe can keep in llte 
heal of the bodp by eloUUng, and by external warmOi, 
the l^food vfU he needed. Wo have seen tirat oven a 
guinea-pig, whose body is covered with a worm frir, 
bums-on more than twice as much carbonic acid at a 
winter temperature os at a high summer heat; and will 
require^ therefore, twice as great a supply combustible 
matter in its food. Even when well protected with 
doUting, and in the midst of a n^oderately warm ntmo- 
sphon, the average of human beings bum off from eight 
to ten ounces of soUd carbon daiify, besides an uncerWn 
quantity of hydfogen; the combn|tion of the former 
wnc producing heat enough to melt nearl/ 68 poun^ 
of ice, to ntisc 63i pounds of vmter from the freezing 
to the boiling point, or tmtum into steam 8 pounds of 
waten. But if the surroonding cold increase, the 
quantity of heat produced within the bo^ must be 
increawd also, or else ito prpper waimtit will foil? and 
thus a greater demand is created fore combustible 
material, which, if not supplied tn the food, must bo 
obtatoed flrom the elements of the body, which will thus 
be caused to waste awa^'. Day 1^ day, more carbon is 
carried off Mirough the lungs thm is token in through 
the stomach; and day by £y,'tllercfore, the weight of 
the solid ports of the body muet diminish, until at last 
off the combustible matter has been burned up. The 
hqgt-piodnclng^ apparatus con then no longer act, fin 
want of matmial; the warmth necessary to life cannot 
be keptnp; the temperature of the body &lla from hour 
to horn; and at last it is lowered so far ^t all vital 
action ceases, never again to be renewed. 

That this is the true account of the cause of death by 
starvation, may not merely be inferred from the fiusts 


already stated, but is capable of direct proof by experi¬ 
ment. And here we may take occation to say, in regard 
to physiological experiments upon the lower animalih 
that whilst wu deprecate in the strongest the 

infliction of animal suffering with the mere view of 
gratifying an idle curiouty, we consider ourselves tolly 
justified in putting Kaiure to the question in this 
manner, by carefully-devised experiment^ when there 
seems a toir probability that the results will be dS great 
importance in the preservation of human life, or toe 
alleviation of disease. The experiment of which we are 
about to spe^, was one from which any person of onli¬ 
ne humanity would shrink, if be were not impressed 
with a strong conviction of toe probable value of its 
results; being, in plain terms, the starving a number of 
animals to death, for the sake of carotolly watching the 
phenomena whito they presented from time to time. 
Yet we think it will presently appear that its results 


Yet we think it will presently appear that its results 
were so important as fully to justify its performance; 
both by demonstrating, in a way which could not be 
othenrise brought about, the direct and constant de¬ 
pendence of the Lifenf the warm-blooded oniiliBlon Heat; 
and by giving a most satisfactory confirmation to our 
previous views regarding the dependbnoe of the heat- 
producing power on the supply of combustible material 
afforded by the food, or, fiuling (hat, by the body itself. 

It was found by M. Chossat, that, when Pigeons were 
entirely deprived of food and water, the duration of 
their lives depended upon the amount o^iat which toeir 
bodies contained, and upon the warmth of toe atmo¬ 
sphere in which they were kept;—those living the 
longest which had the moat fat, and which were kept in 
the wannest air. The temperature of their bodies 
underwent regular but ificonaiderable diminntion from 
day to day; being kept up nearly to its proper standard 
so long os any fat remaned. But as soon as this was 
all cArsumod, they began to cool rapidly, toe tem¬ 
perature^ of their bodies tolling from hour to hour, 
until it was about thirty degrees lower titan too proper 
standard; when a, state of insensibility and complete 
loss, of power of indvement came on, which was speedily 
followed by the entire cessation of the circulation, or 
cfcaf/t. Hero, then, wc sec thiti Death by Starvalion is 
in reedity, Death from Caldy immediate cause of 
tlic stoppagemf the heart’s action, and of all the actions 
of life, being the loss of bodily heat, consequent upon 
toe failure of the supply of combustible material. 

If this be the true account of it, it is obvious that a 
proper supply of external heat may make up for a de¬ 
ficiency in the internalsourcfi'of it; and the conectness 
of this view is borne out by the following most remark¬ 
able facts. It was found by M. Chossat, that when 
anihials thus reduced by starrotion, whose death might 
be exited to occur very speedily—many of them 
actually dying whilst they were being weighed and 
the tempdlu}iuro of their bodies was being,taken by toe 
thenhometer,—were brought under toe influence of 
artificial heat by Iicing placed near a storo, so that the 
temperature of their bodies was raised from without, 
they were almost uniformly redared, faorttthe date of 
Snsf/uibility and loss of power of mo^ra, to a condition 




toeiblegs, opened their eyes, took notice of surronn 
objects, b^an to walk, and presently to fiy^ <Mk food 
if it was oiicrcdHhem,and became more vigorcts as the 
beat of their bodies rose. But if they removed toem- 
selvro fiw from the stove, before they had become in¬ 
dependent of its assistance, their temperature fell, and 
they became insensible as bdfoTe. 

We see from these experiments toe prinoipal use of 
the store of Fat, which the body always contains—even in 
individnalB who aro naturally thin—unless it has bem 
reduced by want of food. If it wore not fifr this sundy 
of combustible mqteiial, which can be drawn upon just 
when it Is needed, our heat-producing power would be 
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so directly dejpendent on our food, that ere should be in 
dancer of Mriahing from cold if wo were deprived of a 
ainpe mad. Kow this was just the condition of M. 
Chossat’s pi^ns, when they had bumed-off all their &t, 
and were o^ kept alive by artificial heat. For some 
time after their revival, their digestive powers were not 
strong enough to exuble them to take in the amount of 
food which was neeessaiyto keep up their heat, inde¬ 
pendently of the assistance of tiie store; and they wore 
consequently cooled down, if they removed themselves 
too fiir from it to receive its warmth. Even after th^ 
could digest a suffleient amount of food to snstitin their 
proper heat without the stove, they could only keep up 
their warmth when eonstamy supplied with food; 
because, all their store of fat having been previously 
exhausts, they had none to draw upon when food was 
withheld even for a few houfh. And it was only when 
myre food was digested than was required for the supply 
of the imdily wants, and when there was some to spare 
to be hdd up as fht, that they could sustain the want of 
food, even,for a short time, without artificial heat. 
WhOn there is a large supply, however, within the 
body, lifo may bn prolonged for a considerable time at 
the expense of It. Thus there is a cose on record, in 
which a fot pig, overwhelmed by a fall of earth which 
did not completely exclude the lur, lived 160 days 
without food; being found alive at the end of that 
time, diminished in weight 100 pomgl;, Now. in this 
case the heat ef the Ixidy would be kept m by the earth 
around, as by a thick clothing, and mush less than usual 
would bo lost; yet wo sec that 10-lGtlis df a pound, or 
! just ten ounces, must have been daily given oflT in the 
; breath. , 

I It was further ascertained by Choasat, that when 
I animals were inmffidtnUy supplied with food, instead 
I of being totiliy deprived of it, the very same changes 
occurred, but they took place more slowly. The body 
wasted more gradually, and its temperature did not 
become materially lower from day to day so long as the 
' fat lasted; but as soon as ever it was all consumed, the 
warmth of the body diminished from hour to honr^ust 
as if no food at all had been taken in, tliough somewhat 
more slowly; and at last draith took place from cold, 
just as in complete stMvlUon. 

The practical applications of these prfhciploa to the 
welihro of Man, especially in times like the present, 
are very numcroas and important. The following arc 
amon^he chief. 

1. When food is defiijent, its place may be in part 
supplied by warmth; and this in two wa^s. The heat 
piwuoed within the body may lie economized, by 
covering the person wifh an amount of clothinig(that 
shall prevent its warmth from Iwing dissipated. And 
artificial heat may besupplied from without, by warming 
the surrounding tdr with ordinary fuel; by sthich means 
the demand for internal combustion will bo, much 
lessened. 

2. ‘When the body is yposed to cold, its inflwence 
can only be retisted by an ample supply of food; the 
starving man herishes at a tempereture which the well- 
fed have no difflcuUy in sustaining. As death •from 

I Starvation is really death by Cold, so death bv Cold 
; (except when the intensity of the cold is most umisual) 
i is generally death by Starvation. , 

3. When, by cold and want of food, the body has 
become chilled, and insensibility has come on, the first 
thing to bo done is to restore Its heat; and this may 
be most effectually accqpiplishod by the hot-air bath. 
Experience has shown that this treatment is not less 
offioacions in the restoraflon of the Human being to 

: consciousness and power of motion, when these have 
j been suspended by the cooling of the body, than it has 
I been proved to be in Birds by the experiments of 
I H. Choasat. In every attempt at restoration after 
I drtwning, the renewal of the warmth of tho body is 


one of the most important points; and this is of the 
more consequence, in proportion to the coldness of the 
water in which the body has been immersed. 

4. In many entrusting Dueatet, the cooling of tire 
body seems to bo tho immediate cause ^ death; for 
when the whole store of fist has been eoiunmed, arid 
food cannot be digested, the Ifoat con no longer be sus¬ 
tained, and tito temperetnre falls from hour to honr 
untU death takes place. It is probable that here, too, 
the application 8f artificial heat to the whole body by 
th% hot-air bath might often prolong life until the 
diseased condition should have passed away, so that 
complete recovery might ultimately take place. 

- e 

NATKJNAIe’BDUCATIOH AND GOVEENMENT 
• * iEDUCATION. 

BT e W1LI.UX HOXnTZ. 

• 

Tbs spirited and general resistance on the part of 
tho pco^e*and tho Dissenters, to tho Government 
Bclicmo of education, modified os it now is, shows 
plainly that the ministers have yet further to go in the • 
work of remodelling. It is one of the most singular 
aspects of governments tliat they ore always Ahe last, 
instead of the first, to learn the real wishes of the 
people they govern. But tho English^reople will take , 
pare ta teach their Government, "however slow or 
reluctant it may be tx l(»m, what is their real mind 
and determination. The people of England, then, are 
as resolutely bent as ever to have* a national, and not 
a Oo-mAment education. There is a wide and irre¬ 
concilable difference. A Government education is an 
education that shall mould the people to a patient 
acquiescence with Government views—which shall bend 
the twig BO that the tree may Icon just the way that 
suits Government—^that shall make a quiet, easy, soul- 
leas, and good-fo^nothing nation, converting men into 
only so many grazing fiom and stnpid h uman herds— 
which shall create and perpetuate Goveramp>t patron-* 
ago and influence, and, beginning with the pedagogue, 
shall from his hands turn us over, good pliable animus, 
into the hands of the priest and the policeman. It is a 
plan to save governments tronble, by taking the sti^n- 
ing out of the human mind at the optset, and rearing 
up fotted edives of the state that shall never be worthy of 
calling John Bull their father. It is a brickmaker's 
scheme of casting allitho human clay in one mould, and 
baking it in one kiln, to build up a national temple to 
despotism and creeping servility, ht which Government Ufl 
fhall sit vrd—sl£ep. But of such stuff Englishmen ate 
not made. They nve none of your political brickmaker's 
clay, nor your potter's clay to bo mad^ into Govern¬ 
ment dinner-scn'ices: they are_ tho clay that men are 
made of; they ore strong, tonacious,and resistiiqg stuff. 
Depend upon it, they will run out of the mould, they will 
fly in the fire; they will come out of their education, men 
or nothing.* There^re, no Government education will 
go down with them—they must and will have a national 
education. And what is*a national education > It is 
an education which, paid for with the people’s money, 
takes that money as a right, and not as a &vouiv-which 
says, We are tho landlords; you, ministers, are but tho 
stervards; onr money Shall be lud out to educate our 
children, and it shall bo laid out as we please. It is on 
education which toiohM men that they are men; that 
for them the world and all that is therein was made; 
that they must loam tho ruture of that world, and of 
these their rights; and, to do that, they mMt also 
learn to bo honest, upright, noble, and true; mat they 
must acquaint them^ves with the laws by which the 
good thingiB in this great stofiehouso of God—tho world 
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HAVE PATIENCE. 


BT vBa. noiiasoir. 


Ii was Saturday evening, about eight o'clock. Maty 
Cray had finished mangling, and li^ sent home the 
last basket of clothes. She tod swept np her little room, 
stirred the fire, and placed npon it a saucepan of water. 
She had brought out the bag of oatmeal, a basin, and a 
spoon, and laid them njmn the round deal table. . The 
place, thoiijdi veiy scantily furnished, looked, altogether, 
neat and comfortable. Mary now eat idle by the fire. 
She was not often idle. She was a pale, delicate looking 
woman, of about five and thirty. She looked like one 
who had worked beyond her strength, and her thin face 
1^ a very anxious,careworn expression. Her dross showed 
siguof poverty, tot it was strupulously clean and neat. 
As it grew later, she seemed to to listening attentively for 
the api>Toach of some one; she was rewy to start up 
every time a step camo near her door. At length a 
light step approached, and did not go by: it stopped, 
and thereVas a gentle tap at the door. Mary's p^lid 
face brightened, and in a moment "she bad Ici in a fine, 
intelligent loolAng lad, about thirteen years of age, 
whom she welcomed with evident delight. 

".You are later thap usual to-night, Stephen,'’ she said. 
Stephen did not ^1y; but he threw off his cap, and 
placed himself in the seat Mary hsid ipiitted. 

" You do jjot look well to-iiight, dcar^’ said Mary, 
anxiously; " is anything the matter '” 

"lam quite well, mother,” repliotl the boy, " Lot 
me have my supper. I am quite ready for it” 

As he spoke, he turuod away his eyes from Mary's 
inquiring look. Maiy, withdiit anotlierword, set herself 
about preparing the snin'or of oatmeal porridge. She 
saw ttot sometliing was wrung with Stephen, and that 
he did not wish 1o be questioned, so she remained silent. 
Tn the meantime Stephen liad piaml his ^eef on tlie 
fender, rested his eltows on his knees, and ins ho.ad on 
his hands. Hpi hands covered his face; and, bye and 
by’o, a few large tears began to trickle down his figgers. 
Then suddenly dashing off Tiis tears, as tiiuugU lie were 
ashamed of them, he sliowcd liis pido, agitated fiicc, and 
said, in a tone of indignation and resolve, 

" Mother, 1 am determined 1 will hear it no longer.’’ 
Mary was not surprised. She iinislied pouring out 
the porridge ; then, taking a stool, she seated kcrsclf 
beside him. 

" Why, Stephen,” she said, trying to speak cheerfully, 
" how many hundred tilacs before have f ou mode that 
resolutiou ! But what's the matter nowl Have you any 
new trouble to tell me afV’ 

Stephen wswored by silently removing with hi9 hand 
some of his thick curly bair, and shewing beneath it an 
car bearing the too evident marks of cruel usage. 

" My pqpr toy 1 ” exclaimed Mary, her (fiars starting 
forth. " Conid he be so cruel?'' • 

“ It is nothing, mother,” replied the boy, sorry to 
tove colled forth bis meter's tears. “ I don't care for 
it. It was daue in a passion, and he was sorry for it 
after.” • ^ • 

" But what could you have done, Stephen, to make 
him so angry with you?” • 

“ I was selling half a quire of writing pajier to a 
lady: ho counted the sheets after mo^d found thirteen 
instead of only twelve—^they liad stuck together so, tJiat 1 
took two for one. I tried to explain, but bo was in a 
passion, and gave me a blow. The lady said sometliing 
to him about his imprdjoer conduct, and he said that I 
was such a cardens liulf.raj(cal, that he lost all paticnco 
with mo. Ttot hurt me a gyeat deal more tlum the 
blow. It was a folsohood, and be knew it—but he | 
wanted to excuse himself. 1 felt that 1 was going into j 
a i^ion too, but I thought of what you arc always 
telling mo about patience and forbearance, and I kept 


down my passional know ho was sorry for it «^r, from 
the way he spoke to me, though he didn’t si^ so,” 

"I have no donht he suffered more than yon, 
Stephen,” said Maty ; "he would be^ vexed that he hod 
shown his temper before the lady,'vexed that he bad 
told a lie, and vexed ttot ho hod hurt yon when you 
tore it so patiently." , 

" Yes, mother, but tliat doesn't make it easier for me 
to bear his ill temper; I 'vc home it now for more than 
o year for yfluj sake, and 1 can bear it no longer.— 
Surely 1 can get something to do—I’m sturdy and 
hdlltby, and willing to do any kind of work.” 

Mary shook her head, and remained for a long time 
silent and thoughtful. At length she said, with a solemn 
earnestness of manner that almost made poor Stephen 

" You say tliat, fo» my sake, you have homo your 
master's unkiSa treatment for more than a year; for 
toy salee toiff it longer, Stephen. Your patience*ihnst 
and loill be icwasdod in the end. You know how I 
havot worked, day and night, ever since yonr poor 
father died, when you were only a little inmnt in the 
cradle, to feed and elotlic j%n, and to pay for your 
schooling,d'oT I was determined that you should have 
schooling; you knowhow I have keen cheered in all my 
toil by the bojie of seeing you, one day, getting on in 
(he world.—.Ind I know', Stephen, tliat you will get on. 
You arc a good, honest lad, and kind to yonr poor 
mother, and Ood will reward you. But not if you are 
hasty—iiol if yon me impatient; yon know bow hard 
♦t wa.s for me to got you this situat^is—you might not • 
|qget aribtlier--you must not leave—you must not break 
your indent iires- -yommiist be patient and industrious 
still—you have a bartl master, and, God knows, it costa 
me niigiy a bc.'irl^acbc to think t>f what you have to 
sulfur: but bear with him, Stephen, liear with him, for 
m.v Kiike, a few years longer.” 

Stephen was now fairly ciying, and his mother kissed 
off his tears, while her own flowed fteely. Her appeal 
to his affcctiioii was not in vain. He soon smiled through 
Ills fears, as he )#id. " Well, mother, you always know 
how to talk me over. When I came, in to-night, 

1 did lliink that lovould wew go to the shop again. 
Blit, f will promise you to lie patient ana industrious 
still. Considering all that you haveolonc for me, this 
is little ciioiigii forme to do for you. Some time, mother, 

1 may lie able to do more for you. When I have a shop 
of my own, you shall live lile a lady. I’ll trust to your 
word* that ^ shall to sure to get on, if I am patient and 
industrious, though I don’t see how it's 1e be. It’s not 
soiwciy bad to boar after all; and, liad as my master i^ 
there's one comfoft, he lots mo have my Saturday 
nights and blessed Sundays with you. Well, I feel 
happier now, aa<> I think I can m my Bupi«r._ We 
•forgot-ttot my pifrridge was getting told all this time.” 

Stephen kept his woPd—day afterday, |nd month after 
month, his patience and iudnstiy never flagged. _ And 
plenty of trials, poor fellow, ho had for his fortitude. 
His master, a small staiioncr in a small counfly town, 
to^hom Stephen was bound apprentieo for five years, 
with a salyry barely suflieient to keep him in clothes, 
was a little, spare, tharp-faced man, who seemed to have 
woni himself away i^h continual fretfnlncss and 
vexation. Ho was pcrpctigiUy fretting, pe:^ietually 
finding fault with something or other, rorpetnaliy 
thinking tliat eveiything was going wrong, ^ough be * 
did ccoHo logo into apassionwith, and to strike Stephen, 
tile poor lad was an oTiject always at hand, on which to 
vent his ill humour. Many, many times was Stephen , 
on the point of losing heart .and temper; tot he ww 
always able to control himself by thinking of his 
mother. And, as he said, there was always wmfort in 
those Saturd^ nights and blessed Sundays. A long 
walk in the country on those blessed Sundays, and the 
Testament readings to his mother, would alw^ts 


















strengthen hie ofte;i mming fsttb in hef of 

goodln the end, woald cheer hinspicHe, ud mutt him 
with &e8h TCMlatioa for' tho.e^nlu wboI^' And vhai 
me it that the widotr hoped ^onld reeelt Hmnr this 
painfal bondage 1 She did not knolr—she •algr''faad 
&ith in her doctrine—tbayiatienoe and indnstrjr w^nld 
sometime be rewarded. J7oie the xpward was to come 
in her son's case, she conld not se«. It seemed Ukeig 
indeed, from all appearances, that the doctrine in this' 
ease would prove mlse. But still she h^'&ith. ' 

It was now nearly four years since the convenatlon 
between mother and son before detailed. TIAiy 
wore together again on the Saturday evening. Stephen 
had grown into a tall, manly youth, with a gentle, kind, 
and thoughtful expression of countenance. Mary 
looked much (([dor, thinner, jmler, and more anxious. 
Both wore at tms moment lookinf^ very ^wncast. '* 

" I do not see that anything can be hoped from him,” 
said ^phen, with a sigh. “ I have noti^ served biua 
faithfully for five years—1 have borne patiently all his 
ill-humour, 1 have never been absent a moment from 

K it, and during all that time, notwithstanding 
, he has never thanked me, he has never so much 
as given mo a single kind word, nor even a kind look. 
He must know that my apprenticeship will l>o out on 
Tuesday, yet ho never soj’s a word to me about it, and 
I suppose I must just go without a word.” 

"You must speak to him,” said Mary, "you cannot 
leave without saying something—and toll Mm exactly 
how yon are situated; he cannot refuse to do something 
»to help you." » • 

" It is cosy to talk of speaking to him, mother, but< 
not BO easy to do it. I have oftm before Uiought of 
speaking to him,—of telling him how very, very poor 
we are, and begging i little more salary. But I never 
could do it when I came before him. I seemed to feci 
that ho would refuse me, and I felt somehow too proud 
to ask a favour that would most likely be refused. But 
it shall be done, now, mother; 1 will not be a burthen 
upon you, if 1 cun help it. I’d sooner do anytMng than 
that. Ho ouffAl to do something for„mc, and there’s 
no one else tha£ I know of that can. 1 uriU speak to 
him on Monday.” • 

<- Monday evraing was come—all day Stephen had been 
screwing up his courage for the task ho had to do; of 
course it could not be done when his master and he 
were in the shop together, (or there they were liable at 
any moment to be intcrraptod. At dinner time they 
separated; for they took the meal altematelg, that the 
post in the shop might never be deserted. But now the 
day’s work was over; every thing was put away, and 
master and apprentice had retired into the little back 
parlour to take tlieij^ tea. As usual they were alone, 
for the stationer was a ungle man, (wliibh might account 
for the sourness of His temper,) and the'meal was usually 
taken in silence and soon after it was over they wmdd 
both retire to bed, still in Hlence. Stephen’s master 
had p()ured out for him his first cup of tea, handed it to 
him witlfout looking at him, and l>cgan to swallow his 
own potion. Stephen allowed his cup to remain befifre 
him untouched; he glanced timidly towards Ms master, 
drew a deep breath, eoloured slightly,*'and then begun. 
"If y<^u please, sir, I wish to (jpeak to you.* 

His master looked up with a sudden jerk of the head, 
and fixed his keen grey eyes on poor Stephen’s face.— 
He did not seem at all surprised, butoaid sharply, (and 
he had a very sharp voice,) “ Welh sir, speak on.’^ 
Stephen was determined not to be discouraged, so he 
, began to tell his little talc. His voice faltered at first, 
but a^die went on he became quite eloquent. He spoke 
with a boldness which astonished himself. He forgot 
his master, and thought only of his mother. He told 
all about her poverty, and struggles to feet a living. 
He dwelt strongly but modestly ijn his own conduct 
during his apprenticeship, and finished by entreating 


bis master ndw to help him. to do something, for he had 
nothing in the world do tnm'to, friends, no money, 
no Inflneni^e.. 

His mastoc heard him to^aa end. He had soon with* 
drawn bis egm from .Btaidisn’s . ASitpted free,- then 
partially averted his ioWnfrtce,^iWlmJMa seat, and ad* 
vaheed to a side tahlA Ifketo ho .began Ao rummage 
among Some p^rs, wdtb hia htok to Bt^hen. . 

Stephen had cea^ speaking some timei before he 
made pny reply.. Them still .without turning round, he 
spoke, banning with a sort of grunting qjacufrifron— 
"Hnmph I so.yonr mother gets her living % mangling,, 
does she t and she thought that if she., got you some 
schooling, add taught you to behave yourself, your 
fortune would be i^c. ^(dl, you‘'will be free to¬ 
morrow-; you ifiay go to her an(l< tell her she is a fool 
for her pains. Here arc jrour indentures, and here’s 
the salary that’s due to you. Now you ipny S® to bed.” 

As he spoke the last words, .he had token the in¬ 
dentures from a desk, and the money from his purse. 
Stephen felt a choking sensation in his tbroat as he took 
from- his hands tho.paper and the money;^he would 
even have uttered tne indignation he felt, but, before 
he could speak, his niaslcr had left tae room. Dis¬ 
appointed and heart-sick, and feeling humiliated that 
ho should have asked u favour of auch a man, the poor 
lad retired to Ms garrei, and it was almost time to 
get up in the morning licforc he conld fall oslero. On 
the Tuesday, when the day’s work was qver, Stephen 
]mckcd up Ms bumlic of clothes;—should he say good 
bye to Ms master 1 Yes; he would not be ungracioni 
at the bast. He opened the door of the bock parlour, 
and stood just within the doorway, his bundle in his 
hand. His master was sittihg, solitary, at the tea-table. 

" I am going, sir, good bye,” said Stephen. 

" Qood bye, sir,’’returned Ms master, without looking 
at Mm. • And so they parted. 

The resqlt of the application told, the mother and 
sun sat together that night in silence; their hearts were 
too full for words, ^ry sorrowed mosl, because she 
had imped most. Bitter tejirs roiled down her cheoks, 
as she sat brooding over her disappointment. Stephen 
looked more cheerful, fur Ms mind was busy tn'ing to 
form plans for the future—^liow'hc should go about to 
seek for another situation, cte. Bed-time came; both 
rose to retire to rest. Stephen had pressed Ms mother’s 
I hand, and was retiring, saying as he went, " Never 
mind, mother, it’ll all bo right yet,” when they wore 
' startled by a lend rap at the door. 

“ Who’s there}” shouted Stephen. 

" A letter for yon," was the reply. 

Stephen tliought there was some mistake, but ho 
opened the door..,- A letter was put into hi*: hand, and 
the bearer disappeared. Surprised, Stephen held the 
letter close to the rush-light Mary was carrying. He 
became slilf piore surprised; it was addressed to 
Mrs. Qrtty, that was his mother, and ho thought he knew 
the handwriting; it was very like bis master’s. Maiy’s 
look of^ wonder became snddcnijr brightened by a Hash 
of hope; she conld not read writing—Stephen must 
read it for her. Ho opened the letter, rometbing like 
a bank note was the first thing he saw—^he examined 
it—it wan actually a ton pound bank of Bugland note; 
his heart heat mpidly, and so did Ms mother’s; what 
could this mean f ‘But there was a little note which 
would perhaps explain. Stephen’s fingers trembled 
sadly as ho opened it. There were not many words, 
but they were to the purpose. Stephen read them to 
himself before he i«m them aloud. And as he was 
reading, his face turned very reek and how it did bum 1 
But what was toe meaning of tears, and he looking ao 
pleased 1 Mary could not understand it. 

" Do road up, Stephen,” she exclaimed. 

'' With a voice broken by the elTort he had to make all 
the Umo to keep from drying, Stephen read, 
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" Madiv, . * 

“ Put amy yoor Bi|»gte*-t]iat ton of yoiito ia 
worth mangling for; but it ia time to rtotnow. "The 
note is for your present wants; i» future your ton may 
sapply'yo'n. I let him go to^n'^ht; but I did not mean 
him to stay aWay, if ho chooses to come back. I-don’t 
see that 1 can do well without him." But I doh’t want 
him back, if he wonld.ratbcr go anywhere else,' 1 know 
plenty that would be glad to have him. He has been 
seen in the shop, and notiOed, and such lads are not 
always to be 'got. If be choosot to 'come back* to me, 
he won’t repent. I've no tomi of my own.-thaidc God.- 
He knows itimtl am; l am bettor than 1 was, and 1 
may be batter stilL - .I've a queer way Of doing things, 
bat it is -tny vfay, and can't be helped. Tcll slm 
m be glad to have itim back to-morrow if ho likes. 

o “ Yoors, 

“J. W." 

“I knew it!” exclmmed Marj’, triumphantly; "I 
always said so I I knew yon would get on! ” 

Stephen did go back to liW eccentric master, and he 
never had'any reason to repent. Ijjp ffoton oven bejnnd 
his mother’s migt soaring hopes. The shop ovcntually 
became hisownrand ho lived aiiourisliiugand respected 
tradesman. Wc neexi seareely add (hat hU mother had 
no further use for her mangle, and that she was a very 
proud, and a very happy woman. 


THE EARLIEST FLOWERS OP THE SEASOIT. 

BX wif.i.ux niHCKS, r. 1 ..S. 

No, III.—The rnmnosE. 

Is selecting a few familiar and favourite flowers as 
the subjects of illustration, which we Itopc nllty serve 
at once to extend a knowledge of tho true psinciplcs of 
botanical science, and to cuitivato a twte for the 
rational study pf tho beautiful objpets which surround 
ns on all sides, wc cannot tlynk of passing iiy thosnrim- 
rose, a flower of the present sc,-i8on, one which is within 
almost everybody’s reach; bince, whilst the hand 6f 
Nature plontiriilly scsitlers it over the banks and 
through the thickets, there arc few gasdens which do 
not contsln it in its natural state, or in some of its 
varieties; often mingled, too, with kindred forms, 
which may be profitably compared with it; and oven 
in the heart of crowded cities, the demand for this 
much-loved flower awaKbos tho industrjiof some rustic 
merchant adventurer, who brings round his well-stocked 
basket of blooming roots, from which the flower-pots 
and window-boxes of tho iioor artisan, as well %s the 
borders of tho little suburban garden, are cheaply 
supplied. 

It' is, perhaps, an additional rccommqpdiition to our 
notice on the present occasion, that the jlrimrosc 
differs widely in structure from tho plants wl^ch we 
have proviausiy cxaminA, and thus gives opportunity 
for explaining the application of the principles wo have 
laid down to forms apparently the most opposiyl ibd 
inconsistent, which will be made to manifest their 
common relationships, and mutually to throw light on 
each other. 

After the fundamental differences which divide all 
flowering plants into exogenotu and emlogenmu, tho 
most obvious distinction consists in tho circles of which 
the flower is composed being single of each kind, or 
one or more kmds cither omittto or multiplied; in 
these eirciee being sepatate, or adhering one upon 
another; in the several piece) of each drcle remaining 
Roparate, or cohering by their edges, so as to seem to 
form bnt one; and in tho organs of the several circles 
being equally or unequally developed. 

The winter aconite belongs to an order characterised 


j^thtitoharsUon of aH its parts, and Ip llkewito regular. 

hto'Ha interior pil^e.—that of thoearpeie, 
imited 'by eoheienob into a impound eoed'-vesed, 
though the pressure ia not fety.closet ' It also exhibite 
irregdtadty in its pptalii and stamens. The primroH is 
porttotiy regular, bat alHthp circles hare tbeirpaMe 
ooheient, and tUi^ie a remarkable adhoronoe of the 
petals and stamens, inolnding lictwecn them on abortive 
outer, oircio jef stamqns, of which in general slight 
traces remain, buV attention to wlildi is nci'crtiiotess 
important for giving a true idea of tho flower. Yho 
inner or. earpellary circle also claims very particular 
attention, 

' The primrose has an almost fleshy root, with long 
fibres^ numerous leaves springing from tho stem imme- 
diataly-abovo tho ground, of an obovate-oblong flgnre 
{that is, Boqiqpvhat Igg-shaped, with tho larger end 
r outward^ but -disproportionately lengthened below), 
irregularly toothed, soft, downy, and wrinkled, tapering 
gradoally into broad leaf-stalks, -with the margin folded 
IwcW in the younger ones. Tliese leaves decay without 
dropping off, and the lower giortions of the leaf-stalk, 
remaining attached to the stem, swell into reservoirs of 
nourishmaot, converting the fleshy stem into what has 
been called a notched or jointedroot, the stem sinking 
into the ground, and sending forth fresh fibres from 
aliovc each remnant of a leaf. The flowers proceed, a 
number of them together, from ono common rudiment 
of a stalk, which is sometimes elevated (esp^ially Sn 
gardens) so ns to have tho appearance of the ozlip or 
^olyaiitlms. Each flower is large, of ^iic pleasing, pale* 
'sulphur colour which takes tho name of primrose, with 
a darker radiaUng $pot in the middle, and sweet- 
scented. 

Thosmiyx, or outer circle, has fts five sepals cohering 
for about two-thirds of their length into a tubuhir, five- 
aiigldtl cup. Tho corolla is salveivshapcd, with the five 
petals cohering into a tube, separating only in the 
bolder. The five stamens adhere with the corolla, so 
as to appear to spring item its tube, their insertion 
being sometimes very low, so that they are concealed 
from view; sometimes so high as to fill tho month of 
the tube, which makes the florist’s distinction of pin- 
ci/ed and Ovnndheyed, but always opponite to the peta/i. 
This is a characteristic peculiarity offtho tribe; and os 
the general law is for the parts of the circles to alter- 
' nutc with ono another, we fire naturally led to seek for 
some explanation. On examination, we perceive that 
the throat of the corolla, above the insertion of tho 
stamens, has a little border of five rounded parts placed 
a/ternatelybetwoci^the petals and stamens, and ui.qucs- 
tionably representing an intermediate circle of abortive 
stamens, which by pressuro is amalgamated with tho 
corolla. In th^ poorest primroses the stamens are 
’lowest ill the tulw, and thw border of the is least 
developed: hence life enlarged full throat and tho 
thumb-eye arc approved by florists in all the primrose 
tribe, in the auricula and polyanthus os wey as the 
primrose itself. 

Sis wo have here proposed a theory to explain the 
peculiar pesition of the stamens in the primrose tribe, 
wc will mention Sn justification of it> that in somo 
species of Ayeimachia, the Loose-strife, which bgiongs to 
the same tribe, the fire additional organs are seen as a 
set of pointed filaments more or less aii^iroaobing the . 
aspect of stamens,* inserted between the petals, and in 
another genus, Samolpe, they evidently resemble barren 
or imperfect stamens in the same position. The five 
carpels cohere so CMnpietely to tlieir very points, as to ' 
fonn an ovate seed-'vaMol with a pin-shaped pistfl, ap¬ 
pearing like a tingle organ. The coherence being by 
the edges of the earpellary leaves, the capsule is one- 
ceiled, but, ■roat is very remarkable, the seeds, instead 
of ap]^aring along the line of junction of the pieces u 
in the viole^ are on the surface of a central rooe^tacle 
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I forming astfrt of knob. Tko uitual ezplanatioit of tiiia 
Blrucbura k, that only the lower part of the corpellaty 
loaf is ailoMrefl to prfeot ito ^inu, and that those lower 
so^-hoaring pordons nnite into tiie central receptacle, 
while the remaining portion of the leaves forms the 
Boed-ressel. 

This explanation is far from being satisfactory, and 
we are tempted to suppose that the receptacle is a pro¬ 
longation of the axis of the flowers, that the outer 
circle of carpellary loaves produces po*germs, but 
merely forms the envelop, whilst each leaf on the pro¬ 
duced -axis, instead of becoming a carpel, becomes *'a 
germ. In fact, if we properly seize and follow out 
analogies, the rudiment within the seed is a sort of l)ud, 
and the s^-case a transformation of its accompanying 
leaf. Borne emipent botanists maintain that iii all cases 
the seed really proceeds from thtf axi8,^ot from the 
bonle{ of the leaf, lint there ore sufficient instances 
in nature of actual buds being produced oif leaves, and# 
in a large class of seed-vessels we tabe the explanation 
of the seeds being home on the margin of tlio eat^ls 
to be indisputable; we must, however, acknowledge tliat 
there is no reason why they should not i>c also prodneod, 
like the minority of common buds, upon (hoiaais, and 
we therefore make it our inquiry which view can lie best 
supported in each particular case. Hoy/ there are mon¬ 
strosities of the primrose trilio, in which the seeds arc 
aotually transformed into small loaves, and from these 
w#arc disposed to conclude that in this tiibe the circle 
of carpels only protects a terminal portion of tlic axis 
•on which all tho'Iqprcs Iiccome seeds. tVe arc lierc' 
leading our readers into one of the difficult qiu^tious i 
of theoretical botany; but it is curious and interesting, 
and if, as we hope, we luivc made our meaning intel¬ 
ligible, they will not b6 sorry to sec how diircrcnt/rotany 
is from a mere science of mimes, and how much there 
is to think upon—^what various evidence mnih be 
weighed, before wo understand tire stmctuic ui a very 
simple flower. 

' If any of our readers should compare our description 
of the primrose with those ulitcb ouerrr in books, they 
will remark material difrorcnces in the lav/juaye fiii- 
ployeii. Wc have recognized five sepals and five'petals 
dithering together, a point which wc cannot but think 
very important; ytt, nut to refer to older or less cuiiircirt 
writers, I)r. Lindley, in describing the tribe for his 
great and invaluable worjp, the VegrtaWe Kingdom, 
though really taking in these particulars the view of 
the strueture which wc have given, calls the ^alyx Jive- 
dejl, and the corolla monopeUdoue —language which 
implies the singleness of the organ, instead of the union 
of its pieces; and in the eighth pah of Dc Candolle’s 
Prodromus, the very^ork (continued by liis son since 
his death) of the great reformer of oftn ideas and lan¬ 
guage os these sulijects, the learned author* of the ! 
article on the J*rimrose tri)^, llcnv, not only every¬ 
where uses the common imceaiate language, hut Is 
guilty of employing the term monoaeptdo/ta, though 
his emiiSbnt master adopted the n.ame eepeds for the 
leaves of the calyx, expressly in order to get rid of tiho 
misleading term, one-lea/ed, and to make (.it easy to 
mark the real structure, whether the sepals in the 
particular ease diould bo distJqpt, or in various degrees 
united. Wc hope to be occused for endeavouring to 
oonect these osorsights of distinguished men,and using 
words that convey at onec the aehnowledged truths. 
WeU-inatroc^ men of science not misled by lan¬ 
guage which is common, though founded on opinions now 
• abandoned: hnt if we want to make the truths of 
scienA gfoerally intelligible and* interesting, we most 
adopt terms that cannot be mistaken. 

The primrose varies in colour to white, lilac, various 
loddiah or purple shades, and a deep rich hrimson. The 
beet of these colours have also been oblaiuod double, and 
are beautiful and ihvourite* garden flowers. Lixh.cds 


thought the primrose, the oxlip, and the cowslip, onlv 
varieties of one species, and forms are to be met with 
which almost seem to justify this opinion; but it is on 
the whole more convenient to admit the three plants as 
distinct. If we hod not already exceeded bounds, we 
could say much of the best known foreign species and 
cultivated varieties, of the primrose, especially the 
auricula and the polyanthus, but wo must not indulge 
ourselves. 

The favourite names rose and violet were of very 
vogue and extensive application among our anccstorH, 
and primrose (prima roan) first flower of the season, 
marks the favour with which this plant was regarded. 

The botanical name now received in this country 
iapr^ida vulgaria, but it is the P. aeauiia of Curtis's 
Loudon Flora, and the P. grand\flora of Dnby in De 
Candolle’s Prodromus, n work of great authority, much 
referred to. The natural lirder is called Priinulaectv, 
and contains many well-known plants, all horbaceous, 
with a capsular uiony-seeded fruit, having a fiecccntral 
receptacle -fur the seeds and the stamens opposite the 
; the straight epibiyo in the midst ofalbumon 
and lying parallel witli the scar. 


t 

AN ANTl-liAND-LAW LBAOliJa. 

It is with great pleasure that wc give ^he following ; 
important paper, a/id are rejoiced to seo the intelligent ' 
and public-spirited citizens of Cork beginning in earnest 
to agitate this great question of the resumption of the 
unappropriated land iy the country, for the susten¬ 
ance of the starving popui&tion. Tlie land of Ireland 
must maintain the poor of Ireland, or tlio people of 
Kugland will have to do it; and for this purpose thou¬ 
sands of*poor Irish are daily shipped to Kngiand and 
tiinicd adrift on its shores, cast on the mercy of the 
British public, tho Irish iaudlord having no mercy. 
Wc ore proud to havq originated this rgicessary agita¬ 
tion, and trust tliat the Bnglisb press and people will 
extend it to every quarter of the empire. The livei of 
millions and the very prosperity of the nation depend 
upon it. * 

» f'oj'I', March 2utk, 1847. 

SiK,—In one of your late numliers jon oall for an 
agitation for Ireland, and aiOy and nolily have you 
sounded tho first note of gathering, and with a percep¬ 
tion of the causes of Irish suflbring, and of the prin¬ 
ciples on which a remedy is *u> be founded, rare in 
lingiish journalists, poiuted its direction. Truly there 
is an agitation going forward : famine and disease are 
Bgitatlhg for us with a trumpet voice; death, creeping 
like a dark cloud oyer the land, and amidst want, and 
cold, and squalor, and nakedness, cnisliing out the lift 
of masses of Its,inhabilauts, is agitating for ^ with' the 
benevoidnt; and the selfish and the nnfoeiing are 
agitate^, for guard thcuiBelves as they will, misery 
cannot be rife in the world,* and the well-to-do not 
sulTcr by it. • 

Rovfrtholoss yonr call is a wise one; let the piiiloso- 
pher and the philanthropist in every corner of the 
land giirc this agitation a tongue, and a wise and 
humanizing direction, and affliction will not have come 
in vain. *" 

But how is it to be directed? The social condition of 
Ireland is the exponent of a whole uibm of ovila, all 
culling alond for change, and oacii individual wrong 
thrusting itself forward as that which most speedily 
calls for reformation. It is traiy an Aug(^ stable at 
what corner of which one Jhiowb not to begin—at least, 
such is evidently its appearance to English eyes. In 
Ireland, there are some who think that they oonid do 
■Something if they had but the power, who see or think they 
SCO the causes of the liuseiy and degradation in which 
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their land is ennk. Th^- have not—I think unwise^— 
eonght a hearing from Englishmen; strong prejudices 
on thw own part, and a freeljr expressed contempt on 
the part of the English, We prevpnted it; and the con- 
■eqnence is that an amount of ignorance of Irish afiaini, 
and a want of appreciation of Irish character, is manifest 
in the writings of the ablest journalists and philosophers, 
and in the suggestions of the most experienced statesmen. 
All this shonld not be; the interests of the people in all 
lands are synonymous, and until a teal union grows up 
between the inhabitants of those islands, the progress of 
both most be impeded. Hocial intercourse, the mutual 
interchange of benefits, is the great path by which man 
is to travei towards civilization and happiness, to phy¬ 
sical, intellectual, and moial elevation; and it seems a 
portion of the hWionions arrangement of our social 
condition, that we can gaimno blessing for ourselves, if 
in our acquisition or enjoydiont of it wo do nut share 
it with others. 

These islands have been too long divided; ancient 
abuses, and animosities, and wrongs inflicted, are yet 
unforgotten, and the jealousies of tlie conqueron and 
the conquered arc not yet oblitemtcd. It is tilde they 
wore—time tllht we should have no more of Celt or 
Saxon, of Englishmen os oppressors and pluiiJcrors, or 
of Irishmen as alieqs and onomics, as vicious, indolent, 
imbecile, or extravagant. The charges on both sides 
may have some truth, they have, at least in the present 
day, far morgof falsehood; and the givingsaud receiving 
of kindnesses and acts of gcncroHij.y, will have their 
healing influence. Let not the givers«be angry if the 
good lights most upon themselves, and that they most feel < 
its influence; it has liccn ever so, for “} t is more blessed 
to give than to receive.” The munificent donations of 
the English people will and have caused to spring up 
amongst them a teal and anxious desire for the welfare 
of Ireland; and if, in response to their gifts, they 
sometimes hear the answer, *' Give us jns^ce, and we 
shall have no need of charity,” let them not cry ingrati¬ 
tude, but fcel^ that it is easier to give charity irith a 
good grace than to receive Jit, and that there mi|sUt be 
much truth in the response. Englishmen should recol¬ 
lect, that it is they who make the laws of Ireland, and 
not the Irish themselwes; and that it depends upon 
them whether the present famine shall bo one of a 
series of social convulsions, consequent upon an ill- 
balanced social condition, or whether it shall luj the 
concluding one. 1 know that it will bo said, ore we 
not a united kingdom, and have not all their share in 
framing its laws! Yofl are rcprcscnteih in the Parlia¬ 
ment of Great Britain, as well as England. There 
could not be a groaton mistake ; the people of Ireland 
hove no representatives, ipropcrly speaking, In tlie 
legislature. If proof of this were required, my own 
labour during the week would give it must abundantly. 
At a puljjic meeting here, resolution^ #crc adopted 
condemnatory of ceitoin alterations in the New Poor 
Law, by whi&, from the increase of ex-officio, ^r land¬ 
lord guardians, all the ^wer on the boards would be 
hand^ over to them, and a heap of abuses introduced. 
In my capacity as secret^, 1 was requested to ^nd 
those resolutions, with a circular, to each English, mem¬ 
ber of the House of Commons, the foelingeon the 
minds of all being, that the Irish members only repre¬ 
sented themselves and tbeir own ciass—tbat of the 
landlords. The people of Ireland have no representa¬ 
tives, with, perhaps, some five or six exceptions, and 
the entire legislation of the country is in the hands of 
Englishmen. We have here the strongest possible argu¬ 
ment for a repeal of the union. So long as that union con¬ 
tinues, the Insh people will b^ve just cause of complaint 
in having to submit to laws in the making of which they 
have had no j/axt, and in the payment m taxes to the 
imposition of which they have never consented; and 
never will a real melon grow up between the nations 


until the parchment one is destroyed, which is ever 
calling up in the minds of our people the recollections 
of the fraud, injustice, mad fiilsehood, by whleh it was 
effected,' and the blundering, mischievous, and partial 
legislation, and all the social evils of which it is the 
consequence. 

But it is not my intention to write upon the repeal 
of the union, for two reasons: firsts because the people 
of England are not yet ready to reason eaiinly on the 
question; they look upon it as the very ultimatum of 


tfbn, and impertinence. Time will be, and that soon, 
when they will look upon it with a different aspect; 
when, seeing that it is not taken up out of a feeling of 
national bosUiity, or as a vantm^o ground from whi<m to 
beard or bully a government, but from a calm, intelli¬ 
gent and delij^rate honviclion of its being the giteaUm 
of Iitdand’s prosperity, they will attend to the aigpments 
,in itssravoifr. And then they will perceive, that it is 
neither Quixotic nor Utopian, but just in principle, that 
it Would bo most beneficial in its influence, and, indeed, 
absolutely essential to advyiced prosperity in Ireland. 
And my second reason is, that there is another question 
—thatdoswhich you have yourself alluded—^tho settle¬ 
ment of which would lie more immediately beneficial, and 
on which tho people of England are ready to think freely, 
calmly,aiidjustly. That question is that of the great Land 
Alonopoly, that most iniquitous of the heii^looms which 
feudal tyranny has handed down to us; and frmd-made 
law, tho mass of absurdity, falsehood, subterfuge, and 
’iininlolligible jargon which the landlords' ready toolsf 
the iSwycrs, have concotsted to perpetuate that monopoly. 
This giant evil, or rdther mass of evils, must be stricken 
down; and tho same bands that prostrated the com 
monopoly, the sister, or rather tlie child, of this more 
grievous and more ancient wrong, are those that will 
best Effect it. 

Will the working men of England see the tillem 
of the soil, the wealth producers, the food manufiic- 
turers, falling by thousands on the land which their 
hands have sown, and tho sweat of tbeir brows moist¬ 
ened ; and that, after living for years in the worst possible 
of human habitations, on tho lowest possible dcscrip- 
tiotts of human food, with Ere smallest enduralflo 
amount of human comfort, insulted, degraded, con¬ 
verted into creeping fawning serfs, ready to lick the 
feet of their oppressors fm oven the shadow of justice 
and humanity, and the only change in their condition, 
to be periodically swept away by thousands and mil¬ 
lions, in years of more than usual'scarcity 1 Ijet us 
have one hearty outcry from every honest independent 
worker in tlie lai?K, and this most grievous iniquity 
must fall before it. But let us^place the object for 
which wo contend distinctly liefore the public. 

Thorffmust bo a total and sweeping repeal—we have 
become great advocafos for repeals in Ireland, wo find 
so much more advantage from the repeal of old laws 
than from the enactments of new ones, every ^e of the 
latter of which, no matter what its object, is so dumay 
in*its stracture, so difficult of application, and opens 
the door to suiffi a community of abuses, Gut it proves a 
cumc rather than i blessing. Take for instance the labour 
rate act; it was intend^ to moot the distress of the 
people, but in attempting to do so, it has disturbed all 
the social relations of society. The tost has been, 
enormous, it will have scarcely any retnm in .useful or 
advantagMus worksy-many of them are positively 
injurious. Half, and some two-thirds, of the coat hu 
been absorbed in the management and preparations; • 
the families of the people employed upon them have 


(1) lot a M detail of this fraud, iajurtior, and Madia^, 
and for the price paid to each traitor for his sale of the rights 
and existence of the Irish Parliament, see Hampden t Hvdory 
of the Jriitoeraeg. • 
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been iteired by UtonsMida from Iniuflltdent pn^ment— 
tbe wages generally vatylng from 6<I, to 1«. per day, at 
a time wben it would require double tiut* amount to 
supply a family with the commonest necessaries of 
ezistoncc. The labour of the people baa been directed 
from the only means for titeir fiituM subsistence, the 
tilling of the soil; and worst of all, above half a million 
of pauper labourers, quite a unique class, has been 
created,—how they will be placed again in, their proper 
natural position withont insurrection, h a problem it 
would take a sarc to answerand as if to give a crow¬ 
ing instanee of tiieir nttor incapacity, our governors have 
decreed, that 140,000 of this artificially created ciass of 
beggar workers, this anomaly in all human society, 
representing at least half a million of human beings, 
should be last week discharged, with no refuge whatso¬ 
ever from death by the rood-sidb—the*new poor-law, 
another blundering law, not coming into operation for 
ten or twelve d^rs at the soonest. What can be the- 
punishment in the future world upon men who take 
serious resporuibilities ujion tiiem which they''are 
utterly unequal tot It should indeed be fearful if it be 
retributive. Excuse this long digression, it will show 
at least that our complaints of English Icgufiation are 
not without foundatiod. 

There should be a Repeal of all the laws which make 
distinctions lictweon landed and other property; so that 
it might be bought, sold, and given away, as is any other 
commodity. " 

A Repecd of the whole system of leasing, occupation,, 
and use, should be a full and sufiicient title, and when 
these do not exist no title should be valid. To explain— ’ 
the law, os in all other cases, should presume that the 
land is the property qf the possessor, the occupier, and 
any man taking land for the purpose of tilla^tihould 
never be disturbed but with bis own wish and consent 
so long os he pays the rent agreed upon; there Irould 
be no iiyustice in this, for it would secure to the land¬ 
lord the foil market '^ue of his land, it would only 
prevent him and his posterity from being an incubus 
on the industry of the people to all future ^orations. 

A simple enactment should be made that any land 
pnoccupled for a certain number of years, say twenty— 
which 1 believe is the legal number which constitutes 
ownership—shoolti be sold for the benefit of the people; 
and this law should bo retrospective os well as prospec¬ 
tive, and all the land at present unclaimed should at 
once be oflbred to the highest bidder; the simplest 
dan would be to empower the guardians of owery poor- 
aw union, to get information os to whether there was 
any land in the union unclaimed,, or for the specific 
time unoccupied, and on a day appointed by public ad¬ 
vertisement Hutoitrthc same to public auction, and 
apply the proceeds to defray the expmtics of nmintain-. 




legal for any man, so chuoidng, to enter upon that land 
to till it and occupy it, nnd ho should be deemed a 
public benefactor who would thus give value to that 
which was bdbre valueless. 

One other enactment would be essential: that'no 
claim should be made on the occupier of lo-rd for any 
rent or charges whatsoever, save those which ho had 
agreed ./0 pay—of course excepting his portion of public 
taxation; and that it shml not be lamul to seize any 
portion of the crops of the current year for rent or 
arrears of rent, but that the landloih'bc given facilities 
for getting up his land, if the tOismt does not fulfil his 
engagements. 

These timple arrangements—one half of which woidd 
be the sweeping au-ay of a whdic heap of rubbishing 
laws, the other, what any sensible man could write upon 
two pages of foolscap—would, 1 am convinced, remodel 
society; and while they would take from no man thnt^ 
which is by any shadow of right his own, and would' 
confer lasting benefits on*the depmved and n-orthlcss 


landlord class, would give life and energy to our 
oppressed and plundered people, place them b^ond the 
reach of another fiunine, and create in Ireland an inde¬ 
pendent, wealthy, moral, and intelligent yeomanry, who 
would be the eupport and glory of the nation. Men of 
England, would not such be worth agitating fori 
Would not the glory of having accompUshed it be 
greater than the winning of ton thousand Waterlooe; 
would not the blessing It would confor on you be one 
of the greatest, by making a market for yoor mannfitc- 
tures, where now there is but a birth-place for hungry, 
half-clad men, accustomed to a eondition yon would not 
doem fit for brutes; who, whenever they , can their 
way amongst yon, arc ready to commte with you for 
your kbour on terms that have a tendency to reduce you 
to their own conditionl 

Baise then within your*land, from north to south, 
from east to west, a cry of justice to Ireland; of over¬ 
throw to land monopoly and land tyranny; stand up for 
the working man, your brother—the Iiiw white slave; 
say to oppression and injustice, thou shalt to no fortbor ; 
and organize in every .city, and town, and village, a great 
ASTI-l.ANn-I.AW LSAOCr:. 

There are many parts of this subjwt bn which I 
would wish to dwell further, hut fear 1 have already 
exceeded all due bounds. 

I am. Sir, yours very respectfully, 

Isaac J. Varias. 



THE EAELY CLOSING MOVEMENT. 

_ Ir viewed simply in its obvious relations to the phy¬ 
sical and educational advance of the groat staple classes 
of society, this question is ono of immense importance; 
but when looked at for what it really is, os a phase of a 
mighty moral revolution, both as regards the ciroum- 
stances, the character, and the condition of labour, it 
appears at once grrndly significant of true moral 
prognss imd enUghtenment. The steps towards this 
phase in its present evidence have been weary ones; 
for nothing has liecn so crashed os the rights of labour; 
nothing considered so wortlilcss in itsblf. It has been 
home as a matter of necessitated suffeiance by the 
migority; and its effects received with the supreme 
indifference of a right by tlie minority: whereas, till 
labour bo taken for what it really Is, the most religious 
and greatest power placed by Dinne goodness in the 
hands of man, to act upon t^* inuito material and 
causoB of nature, no great and true moral relations be¬ 
tween man and man will he established. The prim^ 
rights of man, both as one who has to labour and roccire 
tho productions of labour, do not, as some assert, inter¬ 
mingle and become difficult of solution as social 
relations growvmore varied; but rather is it, that the 
more eiilightenmcnt hears u^n human action, the more 
simplified and obvious are tiiMc relations; for then is 
fairly judged the reciprocity of duty, and &e groat 
mqt^ end of all duty, happiness, as the rcsblt of utilify. 
It 'is, therefore, this reciprocity of interests and duties, 
despoiled of tyranny on ono -hand, and subservience 
on the (fther, that gives chameter to the groat agitation 
for shortened hours, in the more advanced and active 
classes of labour; and tire mote that education spreads, 
the more obvious, simple, and capable of assertion will 
these rights become to tho great classes interested. 

For this same rfoht and relafion of labour, and their 
action upon mental and moral‘progress, wc press again 
this great question of time lipott the public, the em¬ 
ployers, and the employed. All three, in our view, have 
great duties in respect to it; tho more these are acted 
upon, the more beneficial will bo the result. We want 
to do away with eveir the idea of necessitated coendon; 
and fully hope that this question will be one of bene- 
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ficial adjustment on tbe port of botli employem and 
employod; both looking to their righta, both assorting 
their rights; for we confidently express onr opinion, 
that the employers’ interests are folly those of the em¬ 
ployed. ' With respect to the Ton* Hours BUI, we hare 
regretted the necessity of an appeal to Parliament; for 
wo cannot but conrider coercion in any form only as 
adyorsc to moral and political Uborly. Still tUs step 
was necessitated. If e^tal does not understand its 
moral obligations, then law must teach them; and the 
prodnctioim and services of man must not be held at 
higher price than man himself. We therefore do sw, 
in respect to this Early Closing Movement, that muw 
aa the step would, and that rightly, be deprecated by 
itil wise and earnost thinkers, an appeal to Parliament 
will grow out of the spirit of enlightenment in the 
employed, when once they ^ly jnd^ their own right, 
ana the duW of employers, if the claim for shortened 
hours should not be received in the spirit it ought. 

As to the public, it appears to us that a large portion 
of it, more particularly the educated classos, have re¬ 
sponded to the voice of this agitation; and much ^ its 
honour be it said, among the aristdlraey more especially. 
Within recolIcAion, fashionable ahop.s were inundated 
to a much later hour than they are at present, by the 
movers in what is tjrmod “ high life; " now even the 
upper ranks of the middle classes, who make it their 
care to follow sedulously in the footsteps of the titled, 
act personallv upon this wise example. He^ge, at least, we 
find a portion of the public set against a pernicious 
custom, and it really is at bottom ifothjng more than 
custom. With the remainder of this body, called the 
public, and who may virtually be set down for being 
uneducated, alone rests the great plea of employers as to 
public necessity, without their once considering that it 
18 just precisely this class on whom their own moral 
courage, in enforcing early hours, would so seasonably 
act. Who is it that keeps the glittering shops of the 
metropolis open till the hours of nine and fbnl who is 
it that causes large sums to be expended in gasi and 
who is it that Ticips to the moral Snd physical deteriora¬ 
tion of those who arc neces^tatod slaves to this system 1 
M'hy, usimlly some dallying milliner, somo affected 
lady's maid who bos had the whole day for this duty, or 
some good simple woman who admire% shopping '* by 
night" As we have said, we want to see a public and 
moral court^e growing up among employers; we want 
to sec the rate-paying shopkeeper, who boasts of the 
strictness of fiis political and religious principles, show 
true result of lioth%y disregarding the jelfish interests 
of his neighbours,'and looking only stcadjly to his own 
duty as a maater and g mau. Depend upon it, such 
ovldenco of moral courage would be rewarded byi^ublic 
appreciation, and notiimg would moro truly ^ow an 
: employer's sense of his duties as a citizen and as a capi- 
lalut, than observance of those duties reunitud of him by 
both jwsitioiu). The money-getting l^iirit ef selfish 
antagonism is alone at war; it is this that keeps open 
whole streets of emptya shops. If a victory cdhld be 
gained over this antagonism, the Early Clonng Move¬ 
ment would atpncc be a triumphant question; but*we 
do cordially trust that such employers will com^ forth, 
and proclaim their own relative condition to tim public 
in coimcxion with advanced opinion. As to the em¬ 
ployed, tbclr own relative and nccosRltatcd duty in this 
movement is os great os that of their employers. Their 
own mental and physical emancipation is to a' certain 
extent in their ora hands. Of what use are the great 
rising clubs and athonnoms; of what use is literature 
in its advanced and ohe|nened forms; of what use are 
elevated and refining somal comforts; of what use lathe 
spirit ct the age and itsmigKtiness, its benefit^ and its 
ameliorations for all ; if there be not time for eijoyment 
andadvaneet 

Therefore, it is yon, the employed, that as a body 

• 

must combine, and coolcBce in this great movement. 
This not merely in one shop, in one coimting-houso, in 
this metrimpli^ or in. any one town—bat everywhere 
where you have attained to, and can comprehend, what is 
jnstioe to yourselves, and your true rdathm to your 
employers. Becollect that in your hands mneh of the 
power of this cause lies; and no intimidation ought to 
prevent your combined agitation of this important 
question, and the calling the attention of yonr employ¬ 
ers to it. Ih^ word, to yon of the metropolis and 
great towns or England, the linendnpors, the rest of 
tlmso employed in the wbolcatdo and.retail trades, and 
who have joined yonr ranks, look to your success in 
this Bgitatfon as a sign of their own. For you wore the 
first promoters of this sgitation for the redaction of the 
hours of labour in retw trades, and to you as a body 
will publio opinion be led. Therefore oe true to your- 
eelvee. I shaft return again and again to this ap^oot, 
ps one amdt^; those to which I have pledged my life 
and labour; andAo you, public — employers and em¬ 
ployed — I am in sincerity yonr devoted servant, 

^ SiiiVEapia. 

- 

t • 

A BCENE ON TH*E DANUBE, 
nr BARS caaiBiiAir ahuebseh. 

^ The SwiHEUEnDS. • 

BsironE a cottage, plastered of mud and alraw, sat an 
said swineherd, a real Hungarian, eM consequently a* 
inoblefiian.* Very often hod he laid hia hand upon Ms 
heart, and said this^i himself. The sun burnt hotly, 
and therefore ho bad turned the woolly side of his 
Bheepq|;in outwards; bis silver-wbite hair hung around 
his characteristic brown countenance. lie had got a 
new piece of linen, a shirt, and he was now preparing it 
for wear, according to his own fashion, which was this'; 
he rubbed the fat of a piece of bacon into it; by this 
moans it would keep clean so much the longer, and ho 
could turn it fiigt on one sido and then on the other. 

Ills grandson, a hcalthy-looking lad, whoso long 
block hair was smoothed with the same kind of pomatum 
which the old man used to his shirt, stood just lip, 
toming on a staff. A long leather* bag hung on bis 
shoulder. He also was a swineherd, and this very 
evening was going on board a vessel, which, towed by 
the steamboat Eros, was taking a fioight of pigs to the 
imperial ^ty of Vienna. 

“ You will bo there in five days,” said the eld man. 
"•When 1 was a young fellow, like you, it used to take 
six weeks for the*joumcy. Step by stop we went on, 
through marshy roMs, through fq|rcBts, and over roeks. 
The pigs, which*at the beginning of the journey were 
so fat ttat a few’of them died by the way, became thin 
and wretched before tfe come to our dcatmation. Now, 
the world BtridcB onward ; everything gets easier 1" 

" We can smoko our pipes,” said llio youtiy " lip in 
the sun in onr warm skin cloaks. Meadows mid cities 
glide swiftly past ns ; the pigs fly along with us^ and 
get fat on-the joarnc.r. That is tho life 1" 

“ Evofidiody li* hia own notions,” replied the old 
man; “ I had mine. IJjiero is a pleasure evo^in difii- 
eulty. When in the forests I saw the gipries roaating 
and boiling, I had to look sharply a'oont mo, to minij 
that my b^t pigs did not get into thoir clutehcs. 
Many a bit of nm tove I hod. I had to use my wits. 

1 was put to my shifa; and sometimes alro bad to use 
my fists aawelL On the plain between the rocks, where, • 
you know, tho windssoie shut in, I drove my hSrd : I 
drove it across the field where the invisible castle of tho 

winds is bnilt. There was neither house nor roof to 

• ’ .. . 

(1) The nomber of indigent nobles in Uunraiy is very great, 
and they live like peasants, in the most miserable hnts. 
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be seen: the castle of the winds can only be felt. I 
drove the herd throogh the invisible chambers and 
halls. I coaid sec it very well; the wall msi storm— 
the door whirlwind! Bach a thing as that is worth 
all the tronble; it gives a man something to talk about. 
What do jrou ceme to know, you who lie Idling in the 
sunshine, in the great floating pigsty T 

And all the time the old man was talking, he kept 
robbing the bacon-fot into his new shirt. 

" Go with me to the 'Danube,” retunced the youth; 
“ there you will’ see a dance of pigs, all so &t, till thw 
are iready to burst. They do not like to go into the 
vessel; we drive them with sticks; they push one 
against anothor; set themselves across; stretch them¬ 
selves ont on the earth, run hither and Either how¬ 
ever &t and heavy th^ may be. That is a danco t You 
would shake your sides with laughing ! What a squeal¬ 
ing there is I All the musicians in Hungaiy could not 
inake such a squealing as that out of all their ba^ipos, 
let them btow as hard as they would!' How beautifully 
bright you have made your shirt look; yon dui't 
improve it. Go with me,ir-now do—to the Danube! 
m give you something to drink, grandfather 1 In 
four days I shall bo in the capital; what pofiip and 
splendour I shall see there I 1 will buy you a pair of 
rod trousera and plaited spurs !" 

The old swineherd proudly lifted his head; regarded 
the yonthlhl Magyar with flashing eyes; hung his shirt 
on the hftok in the wall of the low mud cottage, iil 
which there was nothing but a table, a bench, and a 
Vrooden chest; he 'melded with his head, and muUcrod 
to himself, " Nemes-ember van, nomos-ember cn 6» 
vagyok.” (Ho is a nobleman; I a!n also a nobleman I) 


THE COTTAGE GAllDEN. 


APMh. 


Iw the 'poor man’s garden plot, where peas, beans, 
onions, carrots, parsnips, and turnips,have not liccn 
sown .in the last month, they should immediately be 
done. Early potatoes cannot now bo too soon planted, 
o&d as an experiment it will be advisable to give the 
land a top dressing fcf either common salt,or a good strong 
one of quick lime; rake it well in the ground ; the rows 
should be at least twenty inches to two feet apart, and 
not more than four sets to the yard, patting among the 
early potatoes two early long pod beans, atgqual dis- 
taneoB m each yard; the beans would bear abuudantly, 
and the potatoes, planted as above, woiiM not be crowded, 
whilst 07je crop would l>e certain; wh'eio there arc. rows 
of early cabbages, potatoes might be planted thinly, 
say between every other row, and maburud with such' 
manure as might be at liand, or with a dresMng of 
guano and a little salt; ut^ the'cabbages were cut, 
they would shield the potstflis from Fkost. 

Great ttre will soon become necessary that weeds 
do not eat up the strength of the soil. At the latter 
cad of tho month, when it will be noedfsl that all the 
potatoes intended to be planted should Ue in the 
* ^und, and the large Toker broad ‘ bean or the de- 
licions l^indsur boan might gfow in tho same rows 
with them profltahly. 

Preparations'should also be made for a successions] 
crop of Swodo turnips, lest tho potato should again 
fidl, with rotrs of warlct runnors; ^idney beans, where 
stioka are to be hod; the dwarfs arc a good substitute, 
‘End make an excellent autumn and summer dish. 

In tSe month of May also, another row or two of the 
Froadan pea might be sown. Who would not, when they 
oenld, luxuriate on a dish of peas and bacon 1 

In Order to have flowers m the nooie atufeonten, sow 
Virginia stocka, sweet peas, marigold^ mignonette; 
plant thyme, Ac. Ac. stocks, smd giily-flowors.—W. P. 


Hfttratg Ifotto. 

MeA Aa Egypt^. S vols. LondonT.C. Hewby. 
Lm all -Who have Iriinre, all who have imy love Ibr 
the marvel,IbuB, ud the imaginative, and at the same 
time for the mofouxtd, read Aseth the Egyptian, for it 
is an Oxtraordinaiy bdok. It will be read with great 
interest ,by those who require something more m a 
novel than the'stnig^es, fit^ions, folliea and orimre of 
the p'Teseift day. Tnnt, however, which pleases ns moat 
is earnest spirit which pervades It; It has not been 
written to flll up idle moments, but is a work rtf deep 
thought, study and research; the auger’s beat has been 
done in it; nnd it never once loses sight of its purpose, 
that of establishing the supremacy of the true and the 
beautiful over falsehood, iq, all its multiplied shapes 
and disguises. •' 

To thore who hold by the prevalent, and, we grieve f o 
say, too often well merited, belief that women are little 
better than a superior kind of butterfly, which 4118 
from,flower to flower, only sipping honey and basking 
in sunshine, we beg to'state that Azeth, with allitsol£ 
world learning and bold philosophy, is* the woA of a 

ra ond lovely woman. Faults there are, no doubt, 
work, but they are not faults that belong oxclu- 
sivoly to a female writer, they are the premise of future 
excellence, as redundant growth in the tree shews the 
strength that ,is in it. Tho fenlfs of Azet)| are those of 
inexperience; the author hardly knew how to deal 
with the superabundant material which was supplied 
by a rich im^ination and groat learning. The work 
also is much too long, the language sometimes inflated, 
and the imagery profuse 'and goigeous almost to 
woiirincss; but time and cxpcnonco will remedy all this. 

We will not attempt in our .'.mall space any analysis 
of the stfry, but simply say that tho aim of tho work 
IS to show the stnvings of a pure, beautiful, and ardent 
spirit after truth, in which it is opposed by the sensual 
delusions, cold reasonmg, and crafty tyranny of tho 
corrupt priesthood of the time; and this gives occaaion 
to much beautiful and noble'argumont on the uuivei^ 
siiiyoct of truth and religion. The work however is not 
mmlc up of argument, there is plenty of lovo and war 
in it, and mysteries and initiations exciting and ter¬ 
rific enough to please any one; there are dancing girls 
light airy cre.aturcs dravn with inimitable grace and 
fiiMination, and coiyurors and m^icians of Egypt, of 
whom Moses hoard something in his day, andawarfs 
md drnids, and IshmaeUtes, so iMit tho excitement^ 
loving reader peed not fear that tho ponderons machi¬ 
nery of the work lacks agents toikeop it moving. 

In conclusion we must add that we shall look with 
great interest for any future work from the pen of the 
•author of Azctli, and wo are glad to hear that she is 
Mvancing a few steps nearer to the presentAime in a 
Greek novel, on which she is now employed. 


WOllDSWORTH, 


Taor great Kepubliean Conservative 1 
Whose stirring verses, like a clarion blast, 

Thresh England’s ^(lambering multitude have pMiwd . 
Bidding a race of heroes rise andlive ! 

Tyrtams of our ago 1 thy voice has cleft 
^y mountain solitudo; and now it anas 
The pleasant 'villages, the plenteous farms, 

The scattered huts upon the wfflt ^d moor; 

The choking towns, of h^tiifiiV Mr beiefit - 
Whose miuiic is tho wearying furnace roar. 

Bard ! then hast ronsed'them. Ignoianoe mnstfitU 
I What, tremblest thou 1 Nay, nither thankful be 
fThat tbou coiildst aid .to burst th' abasini! thnll 
I That Trntii is mightier than Self in thee ' 










Ho.wimJorxNAk 
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In this department, ef emr Jov/fwit e^^num nat ontg'to Uq/te eand^y ow men eameetapimiffn mt mp matter 
ef vmpartemee, but OuM endOumOr, dnjbir at ^ua Iks, to^form and guide peMk av&ioH, at euery Aomett' 
journalist ehoidd do; and vdth eoual dinoerity lee solmt die opinions toothers qf all eUu^e—ie tftey ridt $r 
poor, be they masters or men, be they men ot women. tPeioori nu eUL and toe-desire to work •waaau.—'Eiim 

Improeemeiit ef the Social 6es£lio» of W(Me»t.-~yi, Oufcn- J ih^r con&denoe that imioB and mmtaal eo-epnhtRm b tin 
•qnara, Bristol.*—D saxJSik,—T he hold and oenerous tono of i oruducliou and distribution of tiie nnoeBsariOB und eomfoifti Of 
your Journal induces Univonal eonddonco. lonr ranarha on life, is tlie only mode hy nrhicli the imminent jswil tiiat ni# 


square, j>nstoi.*—HSAlt AIR,—rno Hold and nnerous tone or 
yoar Journal indttoM Univonal eonddenco. lonr romarha on . 
the Fast ought to' he' in tlie hands of every one. And now threalens our natioju can he averted, the industrieps daisea he 
omit me to dritw yonr attention also to.that subject—iwr heoedcially eni|ilo^, and happiness and promrify he, yiennn- 
ui^host and noblest theme—^woman, Who at the present age 'is nniitly secured. lour mtitioners therefore ffumhly mny that 
neither appreciated nor' studie|^ bn^ in gencml, is only a all the nafallimtai anw Jl'ade Laade in Oreal Snlsm eud 

domestic drttdge or eunvenience, ' Alas 1 «.-io can wonder at the Ireland may be fyftrnpriated and ret apart by your Bouquraite 

debated shite of nuui, when we look at MOMnohr tlaie I —she Borne ^r thea^fuywcn/ of the poor in dt/neiMure, andotber 
whose uiission is from above, whose love is ucst to that of the hsrful occupations i and they feel assured that such appropria'- 
Saviour, whose immense influence is desliucd to regciicmtc the tiousjni^thc so amlled by your hononraMe Bouse, as ultimately 
world j auAthus, hr nature so peciUihr and sweet, to pure and to j to banish jumerty from the liomcs of the aUe-bodied hblmrert, 
noble, to prove hnhelf not a ilare, ^ut made friend, %om- | and place all in a situation of comfort and iiulependtmce, 
panimi, und adci^. Some articles were promised, hut mine j And your petitioners will aver pmy. 

have appeared. • may we hope to see woman’s true virtues held ' Tliis petttion w!u nfemeronsly signed, and it was unaio- 

up, ana tlie cummouilyat largo elevated to their pr*.per posi- I mously resolved that Mr. T. S. iSundhmhe should he requested 

tiou, even to the single, but tiassed over, redeeming quality of j to present it to the Bouse of Commonii and L^Bronghiim to 


permit me te dmw yonr attention also to. that subject—mir l 
ai^heat and noUest theme—^woman. Who at the preeeiit age 'is i 
neither appreciated nor' studie|^ bn^ in genernl, is only a i 
domestic drttdge or eunvenience. Alas! teko can wonder at the 
debated shite of man, wheu we look at « a««Mhi ilale ! —she 
whose uiission is from above, whose love is ucst to that of the 1 
Saviour, whose immense influence is desliucd to regeiiemtc the i 
worid J onAthus, hr nature so peculihr and sweet, to pure and to j ' 
noble, to prove hnhelf not a ilare, ^ut man’i friend, %om- | i 
minimi, and ailcher. Some articles were promised, hut mine j 


tiou, even to the singm, nut tiassed over, redeeming quality of | to present it to the Uouse of Uommonii and LordBrongham tt 

that class most to be pined, who, through ntan't insatiable and ! the House of Jxirds. 

ungovernable passions, vires, aiul propensities'/de mod bate — On Friday, SOtli inst., Mr. Charles Lafle delivered a laotuie on 

tiecome Uttl to the world, themselves, and tbeic»jBiiker; because r^iierica, cliicfly ju reference to emigration. After describing 
no large eo^igg^iee' body of Samaritani arc iiea?to bring them- the general asjK-ct of the country, he gave a large omouirM 
back by uppeala to the hcail through the feriings—with/i/ufaeM, galuuhle informatiim on the soil, dfimatr, inteinat eommuiication, • 
instead of making them aiitciists hy heartlefb and hitter re- social qn#^ilitical condition of the peopft. He tdso instanoM ' 
them from their hohies, as many parents *tho low price of laud jji the UniM Slatei, and its fMlity, 
do. Man is^the destroyer of wuiniin; and especially in the Wetlrrn Slafet, ns entitling that eonntiy to a 

lung as the is debased and eusiiived, so lung prefereuce from persons intending to rgiigrate. A vote of thanks 

e like brutes, subservient to our passions, and was umwimuusly passed to the able lecturer, and in returning 

over rcasDit, thus making us a degenerated thanks to the numerous assembly, he stated that he would 

EC. • wiilinj^y answer any questions which might be put fo Him by 

r, should this be worthy of 'a place in your iutcuding eimgraiits. Tho interest iiuuufeiitnd throughont-wu 
tugetlier wilh'any cuniiuent, lifhuld call ou very great. 


instead of making them aiitciists hy heartlefb and hitter re- 
proachcs-~driviiig them from their hohies, ns many parents 
luive done and slill do. Man is^the destroyer of wuiniin; and 
be assured, that so lung as the is debased and eusiiived, so lung 
shall we, us men, be like brutes, subservient to our passions, and 
tliiw pr^ominant over reason, thus making us a degenerated 
and demoralised race. • 

' In conclusion, sir, should this be worthy of 'a place in your 
“'Weekly Bocord,'’ tugetlier wilk‘any cuniiuent, lifhuld call ou 
the philanthropists and working men of Bristol to rally round 
tlie Atheumum, gel up diseussiuns as ttt fiiriuing a Co-operative 
Band, the practicability of Assosuated Homes, and last, lliougli 


Motror Ctni and Tiverpool dtheiueim. —^liverpool, SSth 
March, 184?.—Sig,—Encouraged hy your kind notice of my 
last ciimiiinnication, I take the liberty to again oddrees yon^ 1 


..... iHst comiiinmcation, i loKo tno nneny to again oddrees you; I 

not least, the elevation, morally, suciiilly, and intrllectually, of informed yon that we wore prmectiug an association in twtown 
their dearest portioi^woman—ami theniscli (*8. siiiiihir to the'Whittington in Lonmin, and whidi we propose* 

■ Your sUfcnch'ftdvorate and aulisenlier, „ji t|,B ciuh and Liverpool AtlipiiiBum; we are^ 

• A. n. progressing in the good work; an address Inis been iasned, • 
Co-operalirr leayne.~K nuiiilier of the membe™ of tliis eopy ?f wliieh I W to enoloM. (Jentiraicn of the hi^csk 
associS'met ut tlieir Ceiitml Hall, situate in Snow UiJI, ou “‘‘"''•."V. ‘“f “''ll't ^11 tiAe otiicca, ^ ^ave 

Wednesday tlie Sttli inst., (the fast d.ay,) mid partook of an Promised their snpjmrt and many of the cl^ for wh^ 
l•ntl•rt«llment provided for tlie iKieasion lifter l.a, songs and “woounoflatiPi' >t wiU he more especially siiited, I ^ the 
n-citatioiis were given hy vafionanieinhersof th« company I some >“*"• “pressing ™t. niW 

verses on the lust, eoiiipused hy a working man, were also mdlio movement; m i^ with tlirui it has originated—we have 
• a > many excelieut intiiiTOtions, but none cumbtmng aocial and 

At eight o’clock apnhlio nu-etingwas held to consider* what coltorc that are acecssihle t(jthem. Q. L. 

pemnauent measures can be ad^teil to prevent a recurrence of Kilmamork, Mar!^ 33i/, 1847.—^The third annual meeting of 


diseusaiuh, in which Messrs. Jenuesoii, Henry, Slnnoy, Cooper 
and' Aiugur took part^ it #ras resolved that copies uit the 
foUowiqg petition he sij^od for presootutioa to the Houses of 
Lords and Conunons:— _ , 

The Petitiott of tthe yindersigncd inhabitants of tho City of 
‘London and others wlio mel a dimp interest in tho welfare 
of the peoplo at large: • 

Skeuieth, . 

Tliat yonr retitiuiiers having been lanyht to held in 
resDdet tlie free institution's of tlieir country, and to have full 

-..rTi _.,_i.v '..e ... vl.. 


made to attempt ditches and hedges for which they were quite 
ineaimble, and the blood might have lioeii observed %reammg 
doiqn their sides. It was indeed a good display of “ Crmdty to 
Aniinuis.’’ Thia *0000 would be enongh to make us lift up our 


Lords and Conunons:— , Aniinuis." TUia uione wuuia ne enongn to muKc us ua up our 

The Petition of tthe yindersigncd inhabitants of tho City of voice agaim* tlie steqple chases, hut alas 1 thia was not all. 
“Ixindon and ethers wlio mel a dimp interest in the welfare Over tho-whiilc course crowds of men were scattered here and 
of the peoplo at large: • there! In tlfo midst of some, men—intoxicated mew—were 


tbeooune. 


mpOCv Vlv JllnillUMVlin Uk ui»i wuitkij'i nuu h# auu va nfivMie<«s au «U4 tanuoiwwi vUltOWUiany 

reliuce on the wisdip of Parliament as the source from whence on tho roads leading to iti some such eavage .scene greeted yonr 
imUvidnal happihess and National prosperity Is diffused; feel eyes. As one lookcA upmi it, he might well feel humbled, thus 


iiuUvidnal happihess and National pn^nly is diffused; feel 
most grievously affected '.at»tho appalling aecuimts of misery, 
famine, and peslilrape, whU^daily reach them from every part 
of the united Itingdlimi 'fotr'petitiuners%iew with the utmost 
alarm the approach of a crisis flaBgbt mth extreme danger, 
not only to tra healtt, but e|m to the lim of tlml mreion of 
the eommnaity dependent upon wages for their, subsistence; 
n^ who, by their.induatry, produao the wealth enjoyed hy tlie 
community at large. Your petitidueta also humbly beg to state 


to see his fellow oreaturcs displayingless intellect—^lesa wokm—. 
than the cattle in tlte fie)^ It woa indeed most degradtog to 
hulBuiity. 

Many steeple chases and races are taking plaoe throngbott 


ind physical 
ucuculable. 












BowixT’e joosIrjyA 


sr 


yoB to fenrMd^t jjwthoj 
•thw iwtitotioiM ntgStY 
i|i tmubfiitiM of iJife 4 
•MM#* uS Dcotie 

l«Ub Ksmbctoa 


BuhnnSom h tfr HMung^ beg to 

•d^k^ tile /bUwtog lottnr u 3 i fnbMnjtautti. wWbuo 
bifte Animdid (o,tto im^ ^aditan im miw bide BMwnre 
mb^tltoiiinilnM fiiyiwflBrespti(nli^to'iowdi<a^iorved 

"‘Siadt h iii i tt'laetitBti^k MoWdi 

^ (fdbirn tile eobenMoo, nf Of the 
liM]ult Vi^iOdiiiiU Ibgr I 
Jji gnlnter Sur^lhOMMUkn e 4 
itM^hiagttffsttat t(|h 
giigrt m tfe ie^kiM|to^ w oABcabon 
•rtf nof bIiobVT^ iWcliBliies* 
u eroging a])^ SOO memb re 
tor euwcnbe x^^iXir (ne )>noe 
lil^idae tnlhng tmiiiy, epeut UMnghtlb>>ily aiid eennpipitirdT 
tnthfft h^i tbi%foa]d emonr ilirm run aboHtl>0UD/, 
A^Oiaitfdm n«pU pbita him Ixyondtht. retfib of itontfor tlib 
tell of 1 m Iife,<ibd in KOnoeiuiill digni, c lApiiiiete liiai for 
tin tame lad energy 00 OOelyopent IB (he jittbfiemoue, . 
.«*«’*, • i om, Sir, ' ^ 

, •* “ToprMOitTtiiMrtfuHf, 

« Obonui w B>M(XTS', 

• ^ HoitllVi^Aa ” * * iTon 6<rw/(», 

Hutduneoii . 


cfd* iBirruiai^^ 

r.-ll 
i i 


" Odr oonmittee, wlwdi n oompond of per onnof «U rdwmk 
4efomranlioef, bare leiolwd to on tiMr fiihdi. h •wm'to 
poauble, nproaotbiglodaetiy, fWlf iWP^ nWt ^ >1 
greatly tft be feared that iho pMieiit ifiiMMngdtte Mr (duf 
fiiB mao down lad^ pdeuee of fedmg |0 th' 
^TbeeaphynaBtoftlieoameaintlM "'' 
produeed'cneovrag^ng xeanUn 
nt in the hanaa }i^i% and the 

time -qf feaifol anffunig to aee ... 

Idilad^ efitt I Ihmk «o may emot ]Igi& adil hh, A i£a 
ehcilad oM of thia dbrVnm Ji lo^ ao tf tbod^, 

]ean of nagleet, oad inivulo, badioniidifd ■ ^" ~ 
atnwMt ifl^nfceditoted iblmy nlll ihnge iMfl. 

the Ibigluh tvtffe ««, are «i JM/fl idddliHe «' 
n»thaoki(,aiiaietrepay->tbeii Cliraitmt aarnttf biy eni) 
bMebrennitb uiiptm InnrofwettpfttnaifjwfwtmfK. . 
aak • lifSe^ort, and jb nxidllttian uenat an to hHf 
throt^ yotariomtulor oUtapnie, to iate(b|l fbo 



ytmr Siendatn our caulo. 

A * 


'‘I m, diftonayyoiqa, 


SvflAiorji Wjacs^ 


^ ray Iniilitutiou 

- • 

"EmM Joml Hath ftuur MM C(>>paM)i—A)\v> ii a nimt 
taudaUe prcgectln (V put of the woiking cl ais of Uit ] opn 
Iona acigtabouiliood ol Hnnilct, niii Luda^ Omlnik in a 
naeinl oo^panitivb vliemr ihry atale in Uinfpnr>pc(tBs tbit 
* The olgcet ronttBi|d*ited lu the form ition oi thnoouity is —ttf 
pnrofaan eelh as tbuip na can be obtamtd toi caah^dy aiif . 
eithor to nnt or bnald a mill, for onradves to lam hcauili 
null, for the bmdit of each and all c base no hpMtafiou in 
dMwniy to the puUiL onr firm tonviction thidwi ahall bo able 
at all timea and in all aravnu, to bay flour nt our i an n ill iroi t 
IM to M , ant even 6«^ per alone bilow Ihi mark t pi ix' and 
Uvrdl have the additiondvalne of undoubU-d parity Tie here 

f ive yen a lun^ lUnstontion of the olgccta nt have in mu — 
nypon yon AAout If intbeaavings bank lor one year, the 
lOtoieit of that If aiU be M , but if deiawited in thia soaeh 
and yon eonanme two atones of flour yicrweek lor tbeulmh 
yaff (and we can state wifli eonfidenic thaV the average pnn 
imlib threepraoe per atone bduw tbat ot the market), conae 
qaedily ytm receive an intenst njual to one hundrul ind tbiity 
^•eot, orU Or fortbenai. of your If I uhiob uillnot be for 
Imyear but (pryour livrn, and whoever yon may tlitnl 
IftfMr to bait it to at yarn death * 

^ One of the eonunittei adds in nnote, “It uiU bo mneb ru>Hi 
to eatend the principle a littleftrilur tnonto ettnlhbb it at biat 
hadttmforr we who can see bevoud the romnnll must in 
deayiMi to show to tlie membm at large that beyond the mill 
theiau bind, and in the bank there is money, and that iiioacv, 
can be Ind onl in that land, and that land wul giow snthiKnt 
of oom lor idl tiu membtrB,.aad m we lan go on, congnenng 
and to conquer ” ^ 

2H« Seffut JmIh^ AMomdioH, for <he rrfwfl <f Iru\ 
dtAUiMm —At the commencement of the year, a pmy of the 

lodicatofCalfiwtSomnienaedqlPng their utmost eiffoita by money 
and otherwiee, toadmmwtei relief to the aufliiiiig poor Xo 
pve an i^eatf tbeir labours, it laonly neee saiy to siy thaitbev 
nave appealA to influential individuals or issocntirns frr 
donatuma, and kept up eonatant correegndeiui u lb the 
diatroased distncta, in relation to ewid de^ilitiou, and 
indnitnal oeenpation, &c, He Uiey aiase t 1 en el inn of 
matauKup and forwniding, aecnrdrag to 4he duertiou ot the 
OeBeiaConimiitoe, auih cdai^ materially n uilfworn gur 
MBtiti, bbuikil(y or rarp ta, at nay bo gralmtoualy pnMated 
laiva jRoenred and Inuaidbil niUnalsjui work ind diviscd 
mnatognefurlhei enfbymentto tbi women in their homes 
Ifaeh baalxenduiieby these (scellent audindefih.ible . 
Wtolta, Nt much more yet n mama to be done, end u order toj 
fMfh ihll forthei funds for their truly Lbrntisn labours, 
thMlMva naolvcd to open a baziar lieie on laster Uhfiay, 
to Bp OMtianad at intervabi during ilie sping “ A luisaar,” says 
Mailer fegtotod by the editors on tbu sulgeet, * held aome time 
tfewfo ralMaMBcyfor the poor » Conning t, increased the 
aMs ti tie n^enDtending commiltee so mueh that it as 
qaito eBeefia|iBgto as who following in tlioir fooUtepa 


Biorl sdoprr Afftak tg thg PoUtc qf ttp /omMyaten 
rrnfuri—Ihesahten who MiifeT gfaatly tMaagU'lhpfnaHIpifcof 
M}ciny,Aropoie that tl ir time of Ipbonr ahooM In rastoelid 
to cleien hours W day, and on Saturtoy to pnu liobra IBiey 
at ite truly that — . ' 

7 <r<f—A hall ludiday an Satnrdajrs (na engnyed by malty 
otl er trades) w ould aflbid the means ot lieB]th->givnig recreatmnt 
to many whoi from eonseientioiu nobvea, refuM‘tbeuunlvea 
theK beneflts dnibe foUmnngdw 

Seeomf-^l^adl it would aflord the mtans of mrfonmng 
an my dutns eanmctcdwitb a homo and family, Wfeieq owing to 
<mi present sice mgludcnng qritem, are often proUailed bu an 
early hour on Sunday momuiifa 
Thud —^And Iist, although not least I7 the ndoptimofthen 
rqgnlitioni a moie ygst pit& equal distnbntion of the woik 
u ould be the necnaary consequence > 

. * • 

loHdoo Btanthof the leedtEe lenqdw t 'htudg —Wo base 
beei refatstid to nunounctf thfofirinituin ofji cooperative 
assomatiou pudsf tbu titla m ^horeditch 

iiihe lummtqf qomq to frm, no ote’trjoucd to hem that 
ti te fV xuhtf theflieodr <f Fteedomt toixevMtoIrodenrh 
Mm jtm on ku iiium toAejttira tome tntuoo lud qf thetr Seep 
trmr it hu eetxtcee to the unite in thu niHfrot We mott 
irduiltf loiHtulf niUt thr tnea thoU he glad to lejiporh if 
ittd u //rtl at the nott ajirojiiate that of a StMAM 
PAJ sy * 


crcntniti 


MnnBo ' 

Iliysiglojiyfortliclioilr ^o IVi—Urpctidi nee of I ife 
on lie it, (roMtlailnt) liy M lUiam 31 CoriKuter, H B 
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Nfoaond Ddncation and Qosemment Itdiioahon % 
TTiUiauiHbwitt .. . 

Steam 111 the Desert liyl IteuiirrEUiott . 
Uaveiabence By Urs Hodgson .. 

TIulUrlirtt ITowers of the Sissoii No Ill—>'lhe Fnm> 
itm By William Uiiicks 1 I Sw , . 

Ar Anti Land Law Ijeq,ue Br 1 J Yarmn 
Ihe Borly Closing Movement By Silvgiptss 
A Seine on the Danube The Suinehcide 
C hi iltim Andersen , ^ 

The Cott tge Gaidciy«—Apiil • 

IiTinaiT None* — * * 

Azeihtlieligsptiaii . • 

Windsworth . e * a . , „ 
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HOWtnre ^OUBNAIi. 


TH» little BOSlB. 

, W , .. A;?»uiur rou’s Bono. 

' Tnnihittd hg Mary HoujUL 

, I v^i to we foiea^^cll; 

-' . r>]>n«A «ot adrop Ibew; 

I vaiito mefil mj^hearfe dearest) love, 

. iAd ber nowhere. ^ 

» y * • 

* 6o t lod&ed all around me 

'On.oTeiy lu^ 

jb;. And I <«r nyr heart's dearest love . 
r-: VTilbdbbUier man. stand 1 

standing with another man 
. ffas sorrow to sod! ’ ‘ ^. 

' >—Kdw, Heaven keep thee, heart’s dearest love, 
■ • 'Aon'it ne’er belong to me. '• 

^ Itont and bought paper, 

> ' Ink bought 1, and ^- 

, And wrote to my heart’s dearest love 
That I’d ne'er see her again. 

Then hoartrsick I lay down 
* Ctn the green moss and lia\. 

And three little roses 

'• Pell just hMm'io 1 lay; ^ 

And those three little roses *' 

Were all bright aud red. 

—T^us know 1 not if my love t 

Be living or dead ! 


' .|%e Gorman VolksHeder, or peopiek sengs, hear a 
. itoMit alinUy to those of the border ana the lowlands of 
BdbBaad. They have the same simplicity and tuiider- 
i^thkiame rttdencss and irntgAlanty pf construeiioii ; 

. ^wThave in both^nstauccs so nMted thetiisclvcs into 
Att'ltoitite of the people, that it anuld be impossible to 
i&daeethcra by anything toore smooth Or sentimental. 
n^ZHong we have now ipven, and which has 1)«eii 
Utoui^ worthy of an iilastration by the renownuti 
So^wiAad, Of.* DUsseldorf, may be taken*'n.s a fair 
^^mpn of this clsss. , 

As in many of our own t^k's son^-thete is in this als)> 
asortonneonrteqaent rcosobiug,which to a mattcr-of-kict 
ioaind may appear aAuost like nonsenee; for instanuo, 
it u not eaay to see what tite three littie roseit have to do 

a th the disconeolate loror’s state of mind, or their 
lout^thffttaliib orsAem his mistress. It is pos- 
tible that tome popular superstition might explain 
this; bff« I am unaequainted with it The rude and 
lltrcgnlar. rhythm belongs to the original, and thl.. 
i have purposely, retained, although 1 havp made no 
Mtempt at the dialect, which in Ueiman may be 
d to that of our dales of Westmqreland, bor- 
m Yorkshire—one. ofthe sweetest and mui l 
laxon dialects of ^iglsad. 

is tlds diflfurcnce between the old Bnglbii 
ihetiy, and the Volkslieder of the Germans,— 
M ^try of England i#a thing of the past, 
jl^dal a^, and the times of clamdiip and 
'• ibJtlnMil nlsoord. Ihc Volksliodpr of Germany are the 
this moment. They arc spread, and 
Komm, itoduving in the minds of the common {icoplc 
^sBjrwimrltiAiwnehnowasever. « 


iiOBH HOBPBTH’S BABifAfit ffiLL. 

Tbs years of labour in tbd oauM nf salhHhn rtform, 
on tho part of men who know the extibi of eadstlng 
evils, 1 ^ are earnest to imove theffi, bavo at-'Uit 
produced a result. A measure for * Improvk^ uo. 
Health of Towns," is now introdneod llito Piw^eni by 
the Government, wtoh is comprehCMve oan 
toiy in all its leading principles.» 


of possessing the fruits wf thp exnelieMe it former 
ministries, as well as of tho pest auuoilujSe* Inline and ' 
private, and lus most wisely availod itsea K them olk - 
It would be seen," said'^rd Morpeth in hiiitAndifr' i 

tory speech on. the 3Uth oA Maroh» " that pUtUtol ' 
parties had cimlributed alike to the pb^M of nus 
measure; and that" if any effectual measure on the 
subject were,ultimately carried, the praise of ha^g.- 
done BO could not Im) monopolized by. any mto party in 
the btate, but must bg divided among seveiiil sudeoMro ' 
Governments, and among different ijarues.’’ This | 
uaniUd and graceful avowal of ike mecits df fonitto 
ministries was responded to by the llonto, and willeiot 
fait to elicit the sympathies of tko public. "Several 
persons of great accomplishments, and ardent benevo¬ 
lence,’’ continued Lord Morpeth, " both in and ont of 
the House, had taken great pains,in a way that did them 
infinite credit, to tufonq and excite th^puhBc mind on 
Uie subject; and if he now, mainly by the accident of 
bis prtotbm, found himself, at the eleventh hour, 
bringing forward a mcasutv. to accomplish their objocts,' 
he Iieg^ to proclaim tluit he was doing so, bechuse he 
had been a gleaner frpm their stores, and hto been able 
to avail himself of their previous eilbrts.’’ 

Foremost among the band-, whose services have been 
thus acknswledgto by the minister' in a spirit which 
reflects honour on himself stand the names of Dr. 
ttouthwood Smith and Bdwih tflmdwick. The public 
feels tottfidence in the legislation which is founded on ,. 
the cx|icrience and counts of iuen like these; tried ' 
servanU, who have devoted their time and otaeii^es for, 
years to tlie cause. In sketching briefly the history oftmii- 
tary impj-ovciuL-nt., Lord Morpeth adverted to the orimn 
of tho inquiry under tho I’Otor Law Cammissionershy l)r. 
South wood Smith and Dn. Arnott and Kay in 1S38 ; the 
former having made a personal inspection of. Whiteohajiel 
and lledmal Green, and described in Writing bn the spot 
what ho saw. ‘Dr. Southwood Smith’k ite]^rttouB tur- 
nished, picturing as it did the conditimt of large masses 
ofour jabeuring population exisiliig under mreumstances 


i'nsons, 'ws^j louowea by ms "K^rt,en ubBievucnco 
of fevefin twenty metropolitan ^Uitels.*! ^fhese two 
documents produccik a great impidsaftm on the country, 
and letl to tho first noticu of t{ve subject by the legisla¬ 
ture, aa stated by Lord MorpMh, Ifikim -in 1839 the 
Upusc of Lords, on tho motion of the Biqhopof Lomlon, 
prescktoil ail address to the Queon fol^ an iniiidiy and 


report similar to tlio above throughput Bagiand and 
AVales,‘and the address was responded to hy Lord J<din 
itusscll’s letter toitbe Poor Law Oommhgdofter^ direct¬ 
ing the inquiry, to he made, and by Lord Konotonl^^ 
letter in the following yoar extending it to So^M. 
The results of these friquirios were Itdd bofoid Parlia¬ 
ment and the country, in W-i, in Mr Oha^ilA’s 
copious and admirably arrangto " Keport on tbs ntoL 
tary condition of the tobounng popa)atiob of GiAnt 
Britain ” Lord Noimamy’s " DraiBaga of 
bill which followed, and which pad paaacathe'-Seitoe 
Lords, waft drwpM at thp cxpiraGpB of ^e. WUw 
government. Followi^ the history (ivon ^ LeiS 
^ l^oipcih, wo now arrive at Gio compiMsk in«Uthtri 













Howim a!<ir^Aij. 


by Sir Bobert Pool, in 1848, for ftirthtr inqnitr: before 
mdi the first iritoen eskmiiled, vboee eiddeBea Is 
publish^, Was Dr. Sotathvood Bmitb, who stoted that 
the dUsesse foimeriy described Igr hiib still eoatiimed, 
and :aith incieasbe Timlence; and that the poor la 
thdt neglected loeaiUtlM were still exposed to causes of 
diseue, sufibring, and death, pconliar to them. Sod the 
malignant Influence of vhloh Is steady, unceasing, and 
sum.* He added his conviction that these evils vonld 
eontinne, and would increase, until efibctual sanitary 
measnine were taken. How completely his prediction 
has bm verified the reports of the Kegistrar-Oeneral will 
shnw. Tho report of me commissionen was l&id before 
tim Houm ifi tne sucobedlng year, and their recommcn- 
Mations jformed the basis of Lord Lincoln's bill for the 
" Sewerage and Drainage of. Towns," though several of 
times reOf^mendatiom *Imving a more important 
beuing db 'the practical woT&g of a sound and 
efiectuu sanitSty measure were disregarded. This bill* 
shared the &te of that brought in by Lord Hormanby, 
and foll^with Sir Kobert Peel's administration. 

During these protracted butovain attempts lif the 
legislature to^medy evils, the magnitude of which is 
now acknowlMgcd on all himds, two new elcmente were 
ifttrodneed. the one was the startling and dreadful 
mortality of last sammcrimd autumn, when the unusual { 






disease existing in our nnsewered and'uncleansed dis¬ 
tricts, and more especially iu our crowdbd and pent-up 
courts and alloys, inciea^ the number of deaths by, 
fifty thousand in a part only of Euglhnd. The other 
element was the formation of the Health of Towns A» 
sociation, founded by Ur«Southwood Smith, and the 
publication of bis Report on liord Lincoln’s bill, pub¬ 
lished by the committee, the main suggestions of which 
have been adopted by the Oovemment; the most im¬ 
portant perhaps being the creatibn of a speciu authority 
for executing tlfo Act. Lord Lincoln’s Mil gave that 
snperintendence to the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department ,* but, observes Lorn Morpeth ;— 

“ The Committee of thedfetropolitan Health dt'Towns 
Association published a Veiy foil and able report on 
ihe provisions of thatibill, or which a considerable per- 

^ ____I__A... -_:_a AU..A ...... 


hift ume being already more than enga^ by the 
onerous and mnltifarions duties of his own department. 
They reported that be»ide» the general mperitUendence 
of Ae large internal fiffain of Englcp^, Scotland, and 
Ireland, be bad also the ultimate superintendence ^ 
the poliee, qfpriaon and qf tfie Poor Law xn 

(he United Kingdom. These statements Wem tanta- 
mbunt to proof that tho Home Secretary could not pro- 
'pbriy he burdened with this additlou to his duties." . 

It It tinreMonable to impose on any nun the task of 
Mrformflig duties so onerous and complicated as these; 
bat to liM him with new labours, requiring exact 
kbo^bdge and earofid attention fo minute and often 
eo^icting detaila, is Ititogetber absurd. All competent 
Jndgee an agjeed that no act of this kind can beefiSei- 
untQr and economically carricth out without I apecial 
attihority to niperintend and direct its working. Char- 
tifted bompaiuw and petiv local boards will % opposed 
to ifylmt the great and vital intents of the public re- 
qnin It. Tho Oovemment iseonvinced of this,and tho 
^bUe will support the Oovemment, if they see that tiie 
mon ras have thelt confidriiice, and whose enet^ has 



luin leave IXmdbn out of hlb bill. In fear of Commia-1 
sittim of seweta, of corporate bodies, and of water com- ^ 
ponls|k he aotaalfy left London, the centre of all the 
aboruiutionlMiwl as all thew^tii oftbecountiy, ont 
of hhi bUL , Its Whitechapel, ita Bt. Gfiea’s, and ita 


BT ABEI. XATKIEB. 

Jfo. II.— Lmon to Vienna.—•SnOc} U$ PrieeU* 
emd ita Wiae Jiten. 

^ ^ Vienna, St^tember, 1844.' 

• Asd so you were charmed by our Qnlde, tiho 
showed us and our friend, tho Poet, ihe wgy over i^ 
hill from Braubach to StOtwishausen:—and a plea^tCr 
walk was never taken, albeit, at but, our good.^^M, 
being fat, did grow " scant of brmth t”—and ib fhia ' 
thoughts of mad ramble make you feel a hankdlAtg 
" to be with me on this." I could dve you a domn 
reasons why it would not have yimded yon the pletilm 
of the former holiday. ^ ' 

I am, first and foremost, by no means snte wlnfiti 
you would like to own Rhine beaten by a Hin ' 
not pure Qcrman—^but i^trian-—Hungarian’--l}Bnna- 
tian—Moslem, ud what not Yet, In the point 
I think'it Isand (without odious tfompai^i^f tte 
j>eople arc very engaging. The whole thing is fulw.'of 
costume and cdour than aught we saw last year. We 
touched Passau, duringA Ydks’-fest, when, to a eattie- 
titow, andag(yi^ofpri^, sucAeded a horse-raCe. Yoa 
8houldih%ve seen the street beneath the windows ef The 
Htrsch i^r feeding time, when gfntio and Bfttt|de 
streamed out, breathing bad tohaeeo and good bnimv t 
You riiould have seen "the celebrity" wnioh henuild'' 
the sport! Here, one must be mothodioal, 
even when most festive. Before the tiM Mean, ^ 
horses were to be led the circuit, of the tOwil, tint^. 
quarters of an hour’s walk, along pavement aalglft as ikkt 
which migdored our feet at Ahr^llejr. Ahdfinteatte.tiie 
bandit the burgher guard,^a cartbedeokedtittfijirohies 
covered with ribbons and rosettes, m-tinr of fir mei ep 
each side. Tb« came the umpire^ or thd Oommiltoe 
at the festival: goodly gentlemen bt blqe.ooats ud 
white trousers; Mfih imn aatup^dons Beaif bobiniw 
against hla hoiM; ,a&d going thniqid* 
a mixture of primness and bodily fear one lanw .iet 
how tebotiunkfolenoogfifor i And then mmetiiep^ 
horses, fine animals, in felr.eendition, (w in 
generally flhe In this land,)—which I won't 
to deseriber-wlid next the joekeyu, who m e^ 
thing more special. Dq yon remember, iilr& wire 
agol feeing Mr. Ryan, and Mrs. Byau, tpd fiWW 
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H0WlT3rS fOVBirXL. 


..Sjin, ride et Wim lUrt They belong to that 
teiir; dvney liMbledehoTe. ia a dluy finery of 
taeriiy jaekete—bnckaUne, Irhieh the Cooik vonld have 
, i^lheiadae tuaUrM for hie lagout—and boots, that 
loeked aa if-they were bnilt aceordiiw to Colonel 
i Hairiter'a veeeipt tor dnrii-ihooting I Two pair, at 
leastk that I mathed, were, I am enre, Iv thomselvea, 
jt heavier than ^ whole man Day or Chifhey when 
i dieaeed for a fli{^t on hoiMbaok. On elumpM these 
|| lonU; (there waa a dreary old post-boy mbng them I) 
and then, the whole world of Pasuu walked after. 
Old women, with atranm black o^m and their tbroatt 
tied np>^ prevailinj; ri^t here, where pot'res arc to be 
fimnd—yenng ones, of rare bean^; and the finest race 
of male peasants to match them 1 er-er saw: thi entire 
caraleade—band«.aiithoritieii, horses, jodceys, and popu- 
kee—as white with dost as one of the he<^|^ on a road 
oat of Jjondon. The whole procession 'was nearly as 
confhaing, and aa anlike anting l^lislf, as tne of 
j riioee ftMts in the African village which are described 
aa made np of aand, and sbrieking, and naked cron ds, and 
I lom-teoDB 1 I did not m opt to see the horaes run, but 

ddd. The highest prise was twenty gMm. 
The peer eteede ran for about twenty minntrs,,e» t/te 
hii^ nod to Om goal, and back agrin : and, aS usual, 
the hoTM wen which no one had expected would. And 
the next morning Mine Host of The Hirsch presented me 
I with a printed list of prizes and winnings, which, by an 
> unpreeedAted cflbrt of tiic Paasau press, had bran gotf 
I m the festival was utterly dissolved—that is, fif- 
! ieen homa too late”!, 

Ton would have found diaracter, too, or I am fouch 
I miilidEen, in vbdting the fortrest which over-crows 
! Fasi^ more imperiously even than Ehrenbreitstein 
deMOoblenz. Sergeant who showed us over,H, on 
I onr simply asking at the ntc, was a capital follow: 
soldierly, and eori^ to a sunte in hie civilities. P was 
never eo bowed apon ia my life; never so enlightened as 
to fore^ military niceties—and in such German! 
Oofoneae is parity' itself compared with the Danube 
Bpeeu, which seems to me to have mad: its own Hun¬ 
garian and Italian and lllyriui worda Yon hear 
"Sana,’* "Indietro,” and the like, on board the 
etlMaer, besides other impossible mixtures of rowels 
and eoneonante, adricb, if yon please, shall be Magyar ! 
Bnt^ whether yon found character or not, you would 
haye fimnd a view beatu^ the prospect from Ehren- 
biaitatein by one river: sinoe here, brides Danube and 
Inn, tlM lizooines down: blaek as bog-water^ bnt very 
clear^-a polaonons stream, that keeps a streak to itself 
for many mUes after the conflux. , ‘ 

Feat Foasan, however, comes the scenery — nay, 
pari Lina—frim which town' 1 wrote to , and 
so eannot pretend to write about th^ upper Dmute 
again. Leaving Linz, however, first and'^fohemoet, 
as yon sweyp down to Mafethaiiaen, the Alps rise on 
the horiaoB; and the peaks of these glistoied white 
with snowji^nri the deep -dcy. Then comee the pie- 
tnresqne Soloes Nieder-Walm; and further down, 
and forther from the shore, the Castle of Clam Mi3v 
ttineta risingproudly among the woods. Kot long after 
this is gone, the boat arrives at one of the most striking 
rheMeacages the world has tot show, the Stradel and 
the Wirbelreal bond fidh zapida, and a whirlpool; 
aari not Uke the poor tame ehow under the Lnrieyoeig, 
whU^ ahmya makes me acenae the Spirit of tiiat Bow 
ofdHMtag the Bhine ]^]grima aa Bottom ^d the Atoe- 
■illtlfladieti and idnM the waters must roar, rwaHwg 
^Ihtoa^taaar ^anyBuekingdove." ThisI know.timt 
I hawaiMMa ari veiy keeiMighted'tonriBts wrangle on 
whMi ■ideel'riMatnam the mneh vaunted Gewirr exists. 

Ha DaMiba ia a Ism compromising and ^ell-behaved 
rirsaaa, ' TImtc Is Mritiriaking its terrors. But It is- 
not my eaay to deaeribe thorn: to rapid is the succcs- 
sbm of yidtintofne ekjeota—ieatrong (at leeri, I found 


it so) the first excitement. Yon have aoareely adn^red 
GteiB, whieh etands lovesomely at abend of the r|vBf, 
actlean white tempting-looking vOlage, with that tnt^ 
mixture of foliage among the honaeei alwi^iiite ao 
mneh on the Kune :-^whw a whirl of the namwed cur¬ 
rent sweepe you down among roeke, wUch tha IWwg dt 
tile Robolds most have riia]^, to ehow hts wohd ro n a 
adroitness—^with here a chapel, mid there a ernciflz, and 
anon a tower, I know not in what order coming;—to 
the power of the water, and the power stomn, acting 
in concert, the seneation of descent Is the nett tiiiiw 
to that delicioas flying, of which eveiy child has dreamed. 
The boat seems harily a hand's breadth from thi 
rocky barrier, absolutely under the very tower and tnto 
which fringe it; when another turitt of the roaring 
water (it is too abrupt to be called a course) .flings one 
into the midet of a caldron yet more pictimsqpev bor¬ 
dered, and of a yet more violent wrath. And toenthe . 
boat—be she even of as robust a flume as was ours, the 
Mariana —^pauses and staggers, as if about to yield-^d 
another sweep of the torrent comes. Yon look into tite 
writhing, boiling whiripool—and there are crits of the 

sailors, and ecstacics tram evenr one on board.. 

and it is all gone I I have partaken of nofning like that 
three minutes’ flight. Aftoit, though one picture after 
another of great and varying beaaty,sncceeaed, I could 
look at no new object till Weidoncck and Mhlk came in • 
sight. The former is a fine and imposing ruin, whlidi ! 
appea^, from a distance, to have some lenity to that i 
bwutifol Moorish pestle of Beichenbnig behind St. ' 
Goanhausen. The latter is one of those monkish I 
ipalsuMis which ate as distinctive of the Danube, as the ! 
robber castles of the Rhine stream. 

Architect Prandauer had Assuredly one or two magni¬ 
ficent points in the situation allotted to him to his 
building; and he contented himself with making the 
utmost of them. Thus, the bastion-like front i? the 
Mormstery ^hich abuts on the peniendicnlar rock, 
between which and the stream there is bnt a path, is i 
beautifully planned; t^e two winn of tiie..vast building j 
being connected by a scre^, which sweeps tiie very i 
verge of the precipice with a most giacefol oval, a large j 
central arch admitting a feir view of the gorgeous 
church behind it. 'Aw reste, Mi£k does not get beyond, 
a hospital, or bairack, in arehitectaml stvle; though 
the mass, spreading out each way from tho above feddirs 
into two long tangos of wall, be imposing, its 
extent. 

" The Ox,” at Mlilk, where the steamer flong ns out, 

(it is literally sof) is the poorest inn we have as^har- 
boured in. But the landlord ie smiling and jolly; and 
ho has three beautiful children, and one hnge dog, after 
the country fadtion; sad 1 was sUlv enowh to like bring 
" put up" for the lught in one of the nlgrirtu* dham- 
’bers, with a Ij^onna above the looking-^ass. More¬ 
over, there ie a sort of garden-room, or pavilion, im tire 
Gonti-yard, very redolent of Btable, .bnt withabauony 
overlooking the river, in which^ditotier folk than out 
of us might dine well with sneh a view, and nnder si^ 
a snn, and with such a plenteous beaket of peadies 
brought to ns, by way. of whet (sootb t04ny, they were 
rather crabbed and yfonMeUy eating). Here, by the way; 
one has get into a new culinary zone r—ftOri Mfoh ftitm 
ebicken,) is the met dieb; bnt we bad troul aim oe 
May-dew, and a half botUe of Briauer trine—briam to 
epeuc metaphorically, now also in the'erilar of win-' 
gaiy. Andthecoff9eiseveryiriiereadni{rri>le,gniUIfljia->^ 
which is mneh to evert coSee^infcer—of weo^i"' "! 
have awicked pleasnre m inflietmg tbeee details of ow' 
creatnre oomforte upon yon, kndwmg how tb^lriQ tod 
to your " hankering.” » 

After dinner it was time to knock at the Monaster 
gate. It is proverbially disadi’antageous to have wt' 
one’s mind much on anything: and I had made tonto Oif 
Miilk, for many a day. I would not first higve Berii' 
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St. I'I<aiaii‘s ; for Holk haa not that air of retirement 
vMeh, the viaitor admiiei, howsoever the, resident be 
bored thereby. If you were bent on aeeliuio'n, wouid pou 
like to be perched close above a river—one of Europe’s 
great iugfaways—and to be taunted every day by passers- 
by ftom Paris, and London, and Frankfort, and Berlin, 
me to come ,and go where and when they Usti There 
are vagrant spirits whom such a scene would irritate 
into cruel discontent; whereas, take away the temptation, 
and time and steady mental self-discipline might calm 
*bem into being very respectable eremites. But the 
; nntlemea at Hoik seem to wear their clerical garb very 
i U^tly; they even liyit aside when they travel: one 
Vfith whom oiM of us spoke, having expressly assigned as 
a reason, the deliverance from rmtraint—" I cannot,” he 
said, in all honesty, “talk hyroung girls in ib” Another 
came down to ^le Ox, to sit in the smoke, and drink his 
beer, and hear news of Sir Feel, and conjectures as to 

I the chances of war and peace; and if I ndstake not, he 
, I would have said, "Hal ha I” at the sound of the trum- 
|i peb withdfoe best of the fighters who ever led a brigade, 

II Bible in hand.—I was again sdfprised on board the 
steamer to seeeanother Iciest openly reading Bhak- 

I spare's “ Merfy Wives of Windsor." 

For gentlemen of this quality,—^who would seem more 
! nearly to resemble* the Abbds of Fruice before the 
Bevofution, than the Savonarolas or Loyolas, who have 
: vindicated moimchism by their lives an^ acts,—^Miilk 
is the very ^lace. They have spleudid rooms, a fine 
'{ library—I doubt not a capital cook’and cellar—a bril- 
j- liant chnrdi, and a renowned organ. This last gave mo 

II occasion, too, to perceive that Uicy have a most gorgeous 

i{ gardeiL . had told me to look at the instrument; 

|| andwhilewaitingfortheSchoolmasterof the little town, 
' who, in the absence of the musical Beverend, keeps the 
I key, wo strolled into this paradise of dainty devices 
I and luscious fruits. Buch pear-trees clipped into pyia- 
I mids, with flushed bacchanal-looking friiit, pushing 

out their cheeks among the glossy leaves; such a wall 
thatched with* loaded fig-trees! *Tho hut-housc,.!. am 
I soirv to lay, was filled wifh onions in place of pine- 
j apples:—^bnt then the ground round the fruit-trees was 
; carpeted with mignonette and coreopsis; and an open 
• dwr, which let one through into a grove of walnut-trees 
! fringing a fish tank, crammed with gold fish, was 
barriered on either side by some splendid plants of the 
Datura Arborea, and great glowing dahlias of choice 
sorts. 1 was never in precincts more richly checrCiil. 

Your musical taste does not go the way of the organ; 
so it will be enough to say, that I found the instrument 
of Hblk at least emialsto its reputation, with a creamy 
sweetness of tone 1 never (or it is a foncy) Uhar in 
I Ens^d. The ^hoolmaster was not much of a plarar, 
and after exhibiting the forty stops, seemed glad to 
csciyw a craplo of piwden the richer. Hg ifos about the 
only man lever saw, who, having the run of sd superb 
on organ, appmrod to care little for ib It is all the 
beer! They drink, and* drink, and drink, til* they 
become human swill-tubs. These eyes saw at Wertheim 
I one idngle throat swallow eight huge glasses; §n<Pif 
: capacity keep pace with bulk, our' ^hoolmoster ought 
I to have been g^ for eighteen. • 

But Hblk has its men, who are wide awake. The 
I Frincipel of the Monastery is a redoubtable mineralogist 
I —^tms BOt worthy to see his cabinet of quarts and 
liai^ ete.r-but we fell upon one of bis fiuniliars—a 
quairraian, ^ Sam Weller of the country aide; and 
for thieadfaeie gannenth, debb and sociability, its 
Bichard Bwiveller too. He, too, came to The Ox, for 
his gossip, his beer, and his audiencewell nig^ as 
fimtastle in his rags as Edgar m“ King Lear.” An old 
j jadeet, whidi had been of the gayest plaid cotton, was 
now shrnid;:, stained, and patched with every 
colon. His feet were bare; but his battered sugar- 
loaf hat ot straw was stuck round with sprigs of Oeum 


and barberre dusten ,* and that Tyrolese ooekadenf 
brisUes, and a feather, which hi so pntiealai^ saasrt 
and knowing looking. Up and down the yaid sfed-th^ 
steie he hopped wita the gait of a lama nvoi, ai|d ^ 
Hrd’e shrewdness witbont its iU-natnre ^-talIi]lg qit ei r 
stories, sin^ng odd songs, and dandin the aaeat ii^ 
regular of poll^ He had a h8t4ikerehid,fidl of MHM . 
powder, ready for some blast, which ha floniidied ahent’ 
so dangerously near the cigar my Pansa gave him, that 
landlora, booth, and a baj^an, who ohanoed to be alse' 
imoning at The Ox, had to plot to get it oat of Us 
harum-soarum hands. They told me, that While work¬ 
ing one morning, he had found a treasure of dd coins; 
wheren^n he had bought a couple of cows, and an¬ 
nounced free beef and bm tothcooi^ ^Ualihismonoy 
vvs spent I Yet- he is well accredits as being an 
acute and ex^rienced miner; and when "thg^ bee” 
coulddie got out of his bonnet, talked sendbly enough, 
mt that was only,for about one minute out of tea; IM 
the* rest were spent in that scaramouch merniiaeat 
which becomes rather sad when tho funny man is 
wrinkled and gray-haired, lufd, for poverty's sake, must 
needs go barefoot. His grmtdreire seemed to be to frost 
every one to beer, and to get some one else to pay for it. 
—1 grieve to add, that he himself, on the seoond day’s 
visit, had drunk so much before he arrived, that he fell 
into sad disgrace. 

• We meant to have made a push for Aggateinr—the 
Bose-Garden of Schreckenwald the Bobber—-early the 
•next morning; but a terraced megdbw by the me of* 
tho Hoiuwtery detained me, that I might get by heart 
the view it commaSds. It is a jeW in any man's 
picture-gallery; and the air had Giat same braong and 
balmy, feeling that our humid* climate never gives 
us. * * • • 

Tdking to the water agun, from Hbik down to Dnr- 
renstein, the river continues beautiful, and it has ano¬ 
ther good moment at Krems, where Kloster Qdttwaih, 
another monkish palace, is seen on the top of a hill, two 
or three miles (^ido books say four) from the stream. 
The rest is wide and willowy, rather desert-looking. 
By the way, I have not yet spoken of the plearing intri¬ 
cacy given to the Danube by its multitude of islandA 
Far worse sport could be found byethe dreamer than 
floating about among them in summer weaker.—Wdl, 
then, suppose us at Nussdorf, die fevourite landings 
place for Vienna, with the mori confusing and tardieid 
orrangemqpts for disembarkation I ever saw; and sup¬ 
pose the cleanest of the particulariy dean YiennaAoeres 
pinked out, and that we ore rattling towards the ny 
City,—one of ui to the tunc of Btrauss'a "Gabriden 
Wal^," doing hia beat to doff moadineaB,andtodotttlie 
" let-ua^tram-i'fyak” spirit, which makes the Austrian 
*populac(f acr fet, and with their fat so good-humoured, 
liere we are at the lines; and there areqrou at the end 
of your patience. 1 care little, so I have tempted yon 
to stretch on to the Danube. ^ 


•“EVBRYBODYT3 DUTY.'’ » • 

a 

KafoiiSon is reported to have said," Hdwever little a 
man eat% be eate*too much.” This obeervaUmi had 
reference, nndoabtediy, to those only who have- a 
BuperiiniW of food always at command: itfea wisaand 
UB^ remark; but Uke most other startling sphiqiBii^ 
must be received with a qnalifiaatioii. , If but a tlm 
of ita truth he valuable, it is at the present era tw 
we ought to be impressed with its importance at this 
alarming eta, when Famin e—t hat appalling momatais— 
stares ns in the face, bidding ns listen te tto grew of 

suffering millions, andptepen torourowndmmln’^ 
terrible Hritation. Hitherto, this gmeiation has 















kn^iimFamine only wamatto of Wstory; litae.^nui> 
in* tliat vitb our acknowledged akiU in onltifSHOn, 
H Wmina could evof be ezhnmed from her Mpnlchi*, tO 
etidk again among the nation^ and immolate as many 
iript-ima as hare her fell aiateia—War and Featilcnce. 

Of a tmth, we in onr pride hare met yith a rebnke, 
whi^ ought to humble ue to the very dust; but while 
we bow in meeknees of spirit, let us receive the 
lesMu like men, not worms; let us joimheart and 
hand to abate the evils now pressing upon the more 
helpless of our compatriots, and still threatening all 
olssses; while we give onr whole enemies—4nito titough 
they be—to ward off future evils of a like tremendous 
chMaoter. * 

Every man—whatever grade—(and woman too) 
from the prince at the elbow of the throne, to the eturdy 
begw who vows ho “ will not work,”’—etery member 
of uie’community, we repeat, bos a solemn dut^now 
imposed upon him by the force of cirenmetaneeB, and 
is, to use economy in the consumption of frmd. 
The reckless will scoff at this, and probably waste the 
more; the sensualist will dtmut; the unthinking may 
be arrested and induced to listen to reason; ^ good 
will thuikMly heed ni, and assist our earnest en¬ 
deavours to carry out a meritorious design, by using 
their ii^uence on every one within their sphere. To 
dl who will listen, then, we say most impressively, that 
we each one ought to impose a check upon our own, 
appetite; and to place a bar in the way of our incon- 


Mderate dependants,,to prevent any extravapnt abuse 
of farinaceous food. In one respect, we could wish the 
whde community calhilieiited; u weekly abstinence 
would achieve cottsideraule saving ; and as men, alas ! 
too ohen require a bribe, we promise to all who will 
natnua their lore of eating,—on abundant increase of 
health, strength, good temper, and self-respect. c 

In order ^t dmilar calamities, from which we arc 
BOW suffering, may be averted in future years, we entreat 
those who are connected with agriculture to make the 
best «M of their common sense, and powers of observa¬ 
tion ; they will see the wide extended imschiof Uiat has 
come npon the nations, in consequence of this myste- 
ribns destruction of the potato; a destruction so decided, 
ihuit it has been assigned to fifty different causes ; thus 
proving that in many ways this esculent bus h<«n at¬ 
tacked, and that man has bgen in no degree the cause. 
One of the surviving parties of stout discoverers, is con¬ 
fident tlut an' ineeet has effected the mischief; and the 
creature baa been christened—its name actually changed 
—^to render ita rinims to the destruction more foreiblp. 
The Vastator (devastator) is a long known aphis, that 
attaeka the leaves q£ the potato. A second set of 
Uworists, more potent than the fonner,.are positive 
that flmgi aprout in the heart of the tdber, and* extend¬ 
ing from the middle to outer' skin, expand on the 
outside. The third conclave are firm in their belief 
that the sole agent has been a peculiar electrical state 
of the ouno^iheTe. We stop here; for three valid 
causes, " the leaat a death to nature," are surely 
nnfiicieut to warn onr growers from incurriivg the risk 
of a third year of disappointment and^rottenness. 

Amogg lhe*namcroas sueqgdanea for fiour which 
exist, how surprising it isithat our choice of esculents 
; should Im gtf circumscribed. Would it not be a 
htplthy view to take of the prmnt dispensation, that 
1st MS deddedly inrited to extend our knowledge to 
othw kinds of food, wMdi have 1)660 rill now, if not 
' BghnqjWlV quite unap preciated 1 Might we not derive 

(IV Bee FoUee. Beport from Isaodfauihire. ** A men tslcen 
uf for b egri ng was sent to jail, where he stated that he 
bad hegtedte sevantemi years, adduiB, • I nevpr have worked, 
sad never triH veik. I gw three shiluiga a day, and earii day 
have u msdi feed given as would hstmefor a week. I 
tell at fhw]ad||ii«£)iisas only sniM wid get qariti and eeffee 
'tomakajmeeniibitahla.** '« / i 


inibnnatiM firam the Ohtnss^ who make lusofnvnst 
varied of nutririons v^etablea in their daily nrion> 
anse, instead of reatricting themselves, as we do, lolnro 
or throe chief artidoe of vegetable oonsumpUtn^roail 
find potatoes 1 In thoir densely popnlated eonntiy, 
iri)o eror heard of ftmine I Scardty at rimes they rai^ 
have, (or China is not exempt from the casualties of 
the seasons; buf scarcity does not extend to alt the 
productions of a countiy; so that if one of two of thorn 
fail, these thrifty people have many others in reservs. 
Their industry is proverbial—their economy admimble 
—^their ingenuity in turning everting to aooount 
beyond all praise; and apparently beyond onr apathetio 
natures to imitate. 

In China every indi of ground is made available: in' 
our redundantly peopled kingdom, there ate miles of 
land lying waste, (wc do ndl even allude to exteudve 
plains, ctc.f wayside strips, not affording pasturage to a 
’ donkey, a goose, or a pig; scraps, comers, banks, wide 
ditebos, etc. etc., are to be seen on eveiy side; whero 
not only nothing is grown for the service ol man or 
beast,* but much doestgrow that is detrimental to both 
the one and the other--crops of noxio)^ weeds, that 
flourish in rank luxuriance. 

Most true is the old saw," Wilful waste makes woeM 
wont I ” to an anxious and observanf wayfarer, the sight 
of so much valuable eoil entirely useless is very terrible. 
Can notliing rouse our law-makers, landlord, fiirmers, 
churchwarden^, even overseers of the poor,iio that they 
may be induced^to bestir themselves in our exigency, 
^d rescue these'portions of eoil fur the use of those of 
the poor who vcm work 1 

To return to "Everybody's duty.” It is imperative 
that we abate our consumption of food. The error 
committed by those who ciui afford to “ indnlge in the 
pleasures,of the tabic,” is, that they tax the powers of 
the stomach too severely; and the result is, that medi¬ 
cine-vendor^, regular and irregular, grow rich at out' 
expense. It is a grave mistake, that wc require all the 
nourishment which we consume; half‘the quantity 
would 1>c more than sufficiei.t to ensure robust health. 

Millions of human beings in India subsist on riee 
alone, and on this spare diet perfprm every needful duty 
with vigour, an^endurc with ease the toils of warfitre. 
Millions alsg, in Africa and Asia find pleaeuro and 
sufficiency in dates and coffee; their almost incredible 
feats of horsemanship, and the bard discipline of the 
desert, are sustained on no more generous Gsre. Tet 
other millions (p Bouth Amorieg undergo fatinas that 
would annihilate an Englishman, npon the daily ntion 
of a handfnl of cocao-nuts, and a ^labash shell of wat$r. 

It isi.true, that these arc all natives of southern laAi- 
tudes, and that we wbo inhabit a colder zeme reqniro 
> more " satisfying” food; granted; we do, bnt we do not 
need half owmneh os we mistakenly consider to bo 
essentiak; for, 1)c it romembered, these dbstemions 
people whom we have cited taste no animal food, while 
whole hecatombs are daily offered np in holocausts, to 
appease onr insatiate desire for the stimulating diet of 
animal food, in addition to undue quairiities of fririnB- 
ceous dourishment. 

We ate no advocates—Heaven forbid I—^for that weak, 
niggard^, mistaken, ungrateful fystem, whirii teaches 
the unwa;^ to abs&in from eqjoying too innmnenMe 
good things spread before us; we eiyoin eveiy onn on 
the contr^i to "eat, drink, and be meny:” emphati¬ 
cally we say "nse—but do not abuse—the gina of 
beneficence;” we mnst append the context, however, 
which "hebest proves nisgtytitude finrtbe (hitherto) 
abundant feast that is always awaiting him, who par¬ 
takes of it—IX Konxundii.” 


Nora—The fongoiBg remarks have been delayed, until the 
sahjeet (of fiunioe), whiro tto meHed heavily on every mind, haa 
oatwoni itidf i but the main opjeot of the bttle paper is oegept 
as ever, namely, Konriunov in eveiy species of eiqeyaunt. 










STOAW Lm BffiTHDAY 

WHAT CAME qi IT. ' ■ 

A TUX, Xr XDVABD YOUlj. 

Fast I. 

A mrKTira morning was never more welcome to any 
small bnt veiy very pleasing specimen of humanity 
than it was to little Susan Lee at daybreak, or about 
one hbvr after, of the twenty-second of March month, in 
the year for universal Christendom, 1846; a year which 
ihy readers will easily remember to have been very pre¬ 
cocious in its vernal tendencies. By the twenty-second 
of that month, the hedges were in full leaf. Trees came 
out strongly in spring fashion. Daisies were up, and 
looking lively. Like other precocious things, however, 
such as genius, for instance, the maturity of that year 
did not valise the promise of its youth ; at least, in 
fccondity: f 9 r it was almost unpxamplcd in fai#wc.v 
ther. But we fiust not speak lightly of the ordinations 
of the seasons. 

Little Susau Lee had received paternal and maternal 
injunction to dress ■herself in her liest—her very licst 
apparel. Poor Bnsan ! if clothes on the iiaek be real in¬ 
dices, as the world will hare it they are, of merit at the 
heart, ITormppaTel was uoa' once, undoidilcdly, but it 
must have been a weary while ago, though; and so, to _ 
state a very shocking truth, Busan wift shaiiby. But 
there was,not a cloud on that March morning; .and*' 
there was no wind stirrit^g, and really ihe air Wiis 
warm, as if the year had Itcen a montli^ older. And a 
little neighbour had told heron thcpreviousiiight, th.at 
there were primroses in the country,—as indued there 
were, growing and blowing on lianlu that ha<f a south¬ 
erly aspect. Did her thoughts dwell tli*n, for one 
moment dwell, upon her fade<l dress? No,—she thought 
only of her journey, of the grandfather she was going 
to visit, of the presents she was to carry him^of the 
fine morning, and of tho primroses. 

And she had thankfulness— this young child—in her 
heart of hearts for thc*finc morning. She <Ud not ex¬ 
press it in words, but it lay like a sSrcim joy in her 
breast; and ever and anonfoiiiiduttcnmdnn a warbled 
verse of song. On that March morning, Susan was 
twelve years old. Her grandfather would also say, “ I 
am sixty-three years old to-day.” Thus, childhood and 
ago might exchange birthday complftnents. Twelve 
and sixty-three. Prospect and retrospect. 

Busan took her baslret, which contained her ]grcscnt, 
and into her little pocket she thrust a purse of her own 
knitting, which contained her mother's pre.scnt, cigli- 
feen shillings in hardest silver. Absa1q|n Lee was ns 
liard-worMng a nobleman as yon coulddind iiiiLoudon, 
or in seven thsys' ride lioyond it. Very coarse were his 
honest hands, that for gighteca years had bcenenaking 
bricks as fast as they could be mode. And Agnes Lee, 
his wife, did jobbing, and cliaring, and washing; a 
much-toiling, manifold-deserving laiiy. A betten couple 
never lived in God’s sight rcli^onsly. These were 
Busan's parents; and wiUi their cousent, an# eArea by 
tlieir direction, did Susan undertake the journey to 
which she was now bending all her energies—even 
to Cn^don. Prom Lowisbam, where her home was, 
the distanee was eleven miles: But she was likelv 
to get g lift upon thc^road, would sleep at her grand¬ 
father’s, and return the next day; again, it was iwi^hle, 
getting a ride that womd ease her feet upon tne home¬ 
ward route. • 

Primroses on aoutlicrn hanks, and giwn hc^es, and 
trees nod to you in their first leafiness, wiUr adty,' 
hard, gwyelly road, that at every fresh taming bids 
yon oome on and wolcomo, alluring jon with piomii^ of 


,Ii||%4itherte ii}idef 9 e<i 6 d,;. Allpre .nil, Ufo spoM of 
.'bipdp, and the dear, InvigumtilW: WtnuiTMt*/—^ vr- 
getUng the beauilfiil Uhe idiy ov«neaa,-r«i9 
attefndants'upen a apring jonrnpy istb 1^0 ^6 

rays hf tha pun warm you,'bnt are not i^rOpiw 
can dmost look at the great planet 
Boson was minded to do so, but on nukiiig Ite 
liment sho was forced to convert (me of her nandc llttb 
a verandah, and did not entirely succeed even HiHi. 
However, in having to blink a great deal, and in 
getting dazzlea, there was a zest given to the charm* hf' 
the morning—a radiant morning. Mcrcifiil Heavm, 
make such moming8| or rather the enjoymmt of thma, 
very plentifiil to poor children, and poor parents 1 

Her mother had smd to her, " Don’t ^Ik, Busy, to 
trampers on the road; many of them ok didronest, and 
would rob yoia if thiy found that yon had money sbont 
you." Busan, of course, promised that she worud not, 
■and Ifiokecf, in consequence, very shy npon a travelling 
tinker who overtook her, and who persisted in ealling 
hct*his little sweetheart, his liitie mfe, and other nom 
sense of that sort, until l^p became audadoualy ridi¬ 
culous, and addressed her as grandmother, and annt 
. Peg. Tlfe child did not know whether to laugh or cry. 
There could be no harm in tlfb tinker she thought— 
he had such a merry fitce. And the young ducipla of 
Ijavater judged aright. There was no bami in the 
tinker—^none at alL 

* For if ever honesty was written on man’r brow, fit 
was Avritten on the brow of that tinker. Even the child 
’ conld^ tell that it was no mask —iw forgery of his own.* 
When the writer jp Divine, the <»ngraphy is too 
lK!aiitiful—too glorious to be forged. 

He altered presently, and inst^ of the jovial, ioonhur 
feiiowabe liad been, grew saturnine, with a slighi lasa- 
ing^wards misanthropy. Inderi, before long^ he 
became hypochrondriaciu, and averted that he regarded 
mankind as shams. 

" Now,” he aaid to Susan, “ you wouldn’t think that 
T was a sham, would you? But I am.” 

He said it edhiestly, as if he meant it. Perhaps-ho 
did. But Susan replied, that she did not quite under¬ 
stand him. 

" I mean,” said the tinker, " that I am a fhdn— 
that s my meaning, — a fudge,- -ailH we are oil fitdgea, 
—yoM. are a fudge.” 

Busan was uncertain; sUb had never been called so 
before. After musing for a minute or two, she ventured 
(not forgitting her mother's irynnetiou, by the bye, but 
riic couldn’t shake her companion off) to ask whe- 
tlicr a fudge was be cotuudered good or bad? 

“ Why, that’s as it happens,” rejoined the tinker; 

“ tiicre are somqgood ftidges, peAaps; I <»nti say I've 
known ,’em, tliiwigh. There was a man doivn In the 
country, vAcre I was lately, who wanted to get into 
Parliament and so he gave two hundred pounds towardi 
a school for teaching poor children to read and writ*. 
Now, the folks in those parts called him goqA I aaid 
-jfudge. So putting that together, it nuikea good 
fudge, don’t it ? Oh,Tialf tho world is fudge,” swd tho 
tinker, rdhndly. • 

“ You said just now that all the world was," remarked 
Susan. * • . • 

" Yes, all the world. Cr yes, all. TJe birds ant— 
the animals ant,—but we are—fhdgea all of nS." 

lie became thoughtful after this, and did not speak 
until they came to »Bpot where two roads eroiied eaob 
other at right angles. . • 

"lam going this my,” he th«a said, &clng the left- 
hand road. “ Good 8ye. Mind, yon are a flidge—i am 
a fudge—wo are all ftidges." 

He made a comical obeisance, and Susan wpt wan¬ 
ing on her way. Bhe soon (»me to a publie-housa, tha 
landlord of which knew her fiither, and undwtock to 
I get her a lift” in the n&t cart or waggon that eame 
















HOWn^ lOUMTAL. 


I 

by. ’She bad not to’irait long, fhe driTor ebrll don’t come every day; but itb onr Idttbday, ta’t H, 
enoiigb, but ma not indined to be a&ble, eo ehe did oweett Here's many nappy tebtms, Snay.” ' 

not ventnie to aal: him irhat a fodge meant, and " The same to you, giend&tber,” said the^ild. 

whether he thought that appellation might justly be- " Ho,” he said, cmphaUcally; "no, Busy.” 

low to her. When she remembered tbit the tinker " No, grandfatherV' 

had exenapted lords and she hoped within her " J^o, Smy. I inean it. Ton needn't look so as- 

own mind that he had nddudged her, for in innocence tonished. I am dxty-three.” 

" But you don't want to die, grandfiitherl'' 

Heaven forbid, but to wait heaven's good time. 

The pie was excellent, but Snsaa’B'awtite was spoilt 
by the afbir of the purse. The grsnd&ther's wasn't— 
not a whit. The old man had some secret to eommu- 


and contentment she de 


to resemble birds and 


Oh, Out grandfather 1 Sixty-three gears had dealt 
ndljwlthmm. Fifty-three, you meant No, threcscive 


kindly 
and th) 


with him. Fifty-three, you meant No, threc8c<ve 
iree on that March morning; but wearing them 


be nu!e never grows old—never, but goes ms personal appearance; ana oemg ssTisneo wtin ner 
quite young, aiffl even childlike, tp heaven. Of course replies, ho grew more mysterious than ever, 
he eras glad to sec her, glad and surprised, for he had More mj'steiious ! he beihme a riddle, and spoke in 
had » intimation of her intended visit oonvcyod to Sphinxian fashion, to his grandchild's great wnrilder- 
him. He would have had a pudding made, if he had,*- ment. Her perplexity was at its height, when be told 


replies, ho grew more mysterious than ever. 

More mj'steiious ! he bei&me a riddle, and spoke in 


he said, and have boiled a rabbit. Oh, Susan laughed her, that, alter all, there might be something fudge. 

at ibat^ rabbit, of all things I “ 1 don't go so iar as the tinker," he said.^ '' Thus, 

“ Why, see, grand&therf.r^t I have brought in my 1 don't think that yow're a fudge. Busy. 1 don’t think 
badeet;-—my present, mind, for 1 paid for it, though your mother is; nor your father; but I em. Yes, I am 
my mother niade it, imd 1 paid for the bakihg, tw, ■ a fudge, very often, God help me." 
all out of Joy own earnings. There—a rabbit pic. " You, grandfather 1" 

1 cdled it my present, but it's like making myself " Yes, 0 yes, so are many peoplethat I know! But 

a present^ an’t it! for 1 shall help you to cat it, grand- come, I mean to give myself a half-holiday this aftor- 
fauier." , noon, so put on your bonnet, and well take a walk 

She dapped her hands, and her merry laugh rang through Croydon. Did you ever see the nuiway, Susy!" 
/reshly out, at the,old man's feigned astonishment. “Very often, at New Cross,” she said. 

" To thi^, grandShthor,” she sidd, “that you should L Proceeding to the station, they saw an engine, with a 
have stid * rabbiV and that it shpuld be a rabbit pie. long train of carriages after it, go tearing away towards 


Now, if it had Imen mutton, it would not have been a 
John would it!" 

Why, of course not; but, being rabbit, it was'a Joe 
Miller, quite. , 

“ And now for mother’s present,” she continued, and 
her little hand dived into the pocket for the purse 


London. * 

“ There’s no fudge in that, Susy,” said the old man. 
She looked in his &ce, in mute mystification, for she 
was completely puxsled by this/wdyc. 

"There’s no fudge there,” the old man went on. 
" That’s rest, that is; a fact—God help us—as real as 


containing the eighteen slullingB—deeper—deeper: no, life, almost as great. Twelve miles in half an hour; 

_ _ _xl_ ” * * ' a XI_ tA t^JlCA _X1.S..._ 


there was no parse there. 

It was quite true; there was no purse' there. 

The tinker must have robbed her. She would never 
tQist human countenance again. Oh, it is a sad hour 
for the heart of cb|^d or man; and worse, much worse 
moat follow it, whm the Lavater theory becomes sus¬ 
pected. 

" Why, grandfothcr !" Bhe'cried, trembling. 

“ What’s the mattmT, darling!" asked the old man, 
Bolicitously. * 

" Grandfather, will you tell me one thing! What 
does fodge mean!" the child inquiredt 
•• Fud^! Bless the girl, what a question I” 


and they could do it in*fifteen minutes, they say. Where 
shall r^e be in fifty years, ehy Susy!" 

Fifty years—and the speaker sixty-three! 

"Forit’s only init8in&n<yno;v,” he continued, "not 
out of its ctadlf, as wo may say. And, thinkiim of 
-that, what slull we be doing in a hundred years’ time, 
eh. Susy r ^ 

A hundred years ! What on oid woman she would 
be ! Her grandfather was very strange to-di^. 

"And, 0 God,!” cried the oilman, with derotional 
enthusiasm, "in five hundred years, if we go on as we 
have begun, where shall we have;^ to! There won't 
be mush ftidge left then, I’m thinking. If the heart 


” rruage i uiess tne gin, wnat a question i” be mush fudge left tben, im tninxmg. it tne bean 

" Am 1 a fudge, ^rsndiathcr! Qnu^, please, and keep pace wim the head there won’t be any. In five 
tell me,” • . ■ .hundmd years I” 


" You a fudg^ dearest! pray heaven not.’’ 

" Nor oiiy of us, grandfitmer! Fudge is a bad thing, 
isn't It!” 

" It isBk honesty, Sne, so it’s bad. Bat who put such 
thonghta Into your head!" • 

The sobbing child told the grandfothcr all. J9ow she 
had broken—^t against her will—her mother's com- 


.hundred years I” 

He spoke ar if he would he alive to see it; and he 
might, perhaps,\hough notin the body. 

" Bat come, child,” he said, presently, awakening 
from a‘'reverie into which bos had fidlen, "I have 
a little errand to do down yonder. An older man than 
I am, blms you. Older !~My father iq years. John 
Propeijbhn. It will be hia birthd^r next week, if 


maadment, and had diBcouTB^ with a tramping tii^r, he lives. ^ But I don't think he wIU. I don't think 
who hadlibelled—God forgiye I&m I—all mankind. hell ■ see ninety-nine. He don't like railroads now.” 


who hadlibelled—God forgiye him I—all mankind. 

" A'giave sin, Susan, if he did so,” said the old man. 

P?*h»psi he didn’t roh you; wq,won’t judge him 
hBxmu. Dim’t cry, pet. And the purse was of your 
owiTlaiiMlnffl I should have liked^,hat purse. I would 
.ha^i* pot all my earnings in that purse.” 


OKihe 


"Don’t bo I” said^ Susan, vacantly, for her thoughts 
were with the tinker. 

"Yon see, my dear, he's old,” eontinned her gnnd- 
fother; " aid old people hare old world notions. He 
used to have a deal to do witii barses; and, one time, 


was nothing, sii^ could make him drove thh Brighton coach on till# road.” 


another, arid wonld set about it Erectly she got home: 

bat tire eighteen shillings- 

Hw grsad&tiier grew very mysterious ^d nodded 
and WliQced with grwt pleasantry. 

" Come, pe^” he sjUd, "you must be 


' " Ah,” said^Busan, " so he don't like rtilroads.” ' 
"He thought they had foken hia living away/ her 
relation went on. " But how eonld that be! He was 
tMdridden years before the first rtilroad was heard of.” 

A short but Inisk walk—for tixty-thres ms as nimble 
a pedestrian as twelns bit—brought them to Jifon 
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Prupe^ohn’s house. His daeghier, a woman older 
by fifteen yei^lhan Busan’s gnud&ther, met them on 
toe threshod. In answer to his inquiry, she said he 
was much the san^e, only his qyesi^t 
"Like enough, like enough,’’ said the child’s com¬ 
panion. " His have done duty ninety-nine years, 
barring a week. But they will grow clearer," he added, 
" and will see—God help us 1 —shcA wonderful things.” 
"His oyes will T crlM the woman, in derision. 

" Things that we in our ignomnce have never dreamt 
of," oobunued the other. ‘" But not in this woiid.” 

The ninetv-nine-years-old man was asleep upon tho 
bed that he had not onitted for many winters: but at 
th* noise made by meir entering, though thejr trod 
BofUy, he awoke^ and recognised ms friend by his foot 
steps. 

"He’s been anxious abouts/iis coming," whispered 
the daughter to Susan’s relation. “ I suppose we shall 
see him in a day or two." 

" To-night, or in tho morning, at the latcsv replied 
the other. " The child here, my granddaughter, saw 
him on the road to-day, and t^ked with him. I cafiie 
t^ll you that." . 

’^'Ha!” said tue woman, evidently relieved, "and 
he’il bring it safe, you think T 

"Safe]" echoed the«mndiather. "Didn’t he bring 
it safe before t I should have thought that you would 
have gone pawn for his honesty.” 

" Why, so t would,” said the woman. • " Father, 
here’s Simon Buckwheat.” * 

The old bedridden man made an effort to rouse him¬ 
self. 

" The tinker will be here to-pight, or in the morning," 
she proceeded, placing her lips against her father's ear, 
and speaking very loud. " Simon's granddaughter saw 
him on the road.” 

"Neighbour, how is it with you T queried Sifiion of 
the Bi<^ man. • 

The latter made a movement with his lips, but no 
sound Issued from them. • 

" You see how it is with him,’’ said the daugMor. 
" He’s been like Uiat since yesterday." 

"Ah r said Simon, "’tis age, that's what it is. By 
the bye, Uargaret, this it my birth-day, this is, I'ui 
sixty-thioo." • 

“ Many returns, and happy ones," said th#woman. 

“ Thadk’ee kindly. I hope so," answered Simon, to 
Susan's great astonimment. 

For he had met the some wish with a negative, when 
she had fervently expresmd it, about two ^ours before. 
But in the presence of ninety>nine, sixty-three had 
grown younger. She diff not ^ink of that. Th&old 
sick man a^^ essayed to speak. Simon understood 
him, though no words were audible. 

"You are going on before me," said Simon, inter¬ 
preting aloud the old man's meaning. Vies, ^end, 
that's in the course of nature. A bright journey. I 
often tUnk of it.” . • 

The ninely-nino-years-old man nodded, and his face 
acquired a sudden lustre. 

" A journey weVmst au, take, thank God. Oh, thanlt 
God for that t" continued Simon. " Keighboau how 
many things that ate dark now vrill grow clesrfhen, 
ehr • 

The sick man nodded this time faster than before; 
and his lips moved agun. 

" Yon will soon Imow," interpreted Simon. " Yes, 
it's in the course of natuiu; the oldest first, always.” 

The rick man shook hu head, but Simon pereever- 
ingly lolled in. another direction. He soon took leave 
of his friends, and returned honw wiUi the child. 

The next morning, Susan heard voices below stairs 
while she was dresmig heraolf, and on descending to the 
sittingroom she found her gmndfather talking—yes, to 
tho tinker—talking ha ^e mendliest ifanner, too; and 


they wnw only waiting for her appeataaee to 
brmfast. 

"Whatl my little fellow-traveller t’^' eriod the 
tinker. ’ ■ , . 

She vras minded to fisk him about her imrse^bnl 
did not. Of course, if he had taken it, it was in Jest. 

" I ^dn't know, when I talked iritii you yestodi^, 
that yon was srcoming to see my friend Simon here,". 
continued tiie visitor, " or, may be, 1 should have given 
you a emimUfion, though it's just the same, aft it, 
Simonr • 

“Sust," answered the grwdfather. "If yon had 
been two or three diys later it wouldn’t have troubled 
me; but yon would have been welcomed yesterday at 
John Properjohn’s. He's going fast. A bright jounuy 
—a bright journey." ’ • 

"Ha!” cjacuigtod tift tinker. " Thero’s no fudge in 
that.” . 

," Ho,’h Baid*Simon, devoutly. " Praise Heaven, that’s 
real.” • 

" I Often think of it," remarked the tinker, "when 
I sec the sun setting on a fine evening. It looks as if 
the gates were opened, and all the glory came streaming 
oqk” • • 

"A change so great—so joyful,*’ said Simon, “that 
—God pardon our ignorance—we do but faintly esti¬ 
mate it." 

Susan knew that they talked of death. The sutyeot 
was properly familiar to her; for eveiy Sundhy, at 
chapel, the preacher dwelt upon tho Great Translation: 
b&t he clothed it with terrors; and Sulan had turned 
tfh-ay in affright from the picture he had drawn, and 
could not bear to thfhk tnereon. But she listened 

a now, and tiiought that her grand&ther had better 
edge than the preacher. Periiaps—shall we say, 
assuredly—he had. 

“ To come to your own business, friend Simon," said 
the tinker, presently, " I got, as 1 said, twelve pounds 
for the coins, twelve golden sovereigns.” 

Ob 1 how pleasantly the grandfather winked at Susan. 

" Are there any more of them, d’ye think 1” queried 
the tinker. 

•( —^Pve had a good search,” replied Simon. " I 
was pulling down a wclf in tho great cupboard there,* 
when I heard something chink like rntney. And sure 
enough, there were the coins,—fifteen of them, bright 
gold guineas,, of George the Second's time. It's an old 
house, and I suppose one of its tenants, that was dead 
and gone before I was bom, hid them thei-e for safety 
—that’s how I take it to have been." 

"*Any how,” observed the tinker, " I took them to 
London as you wished me, and sold them to a silver¬ 
smith in Cheapsidc, that knew meswhen I was a boy, 
and didnH .think J had stolen them. And there,” be 
added, " w tfio money.” 

lie drew an old leathern purse firom his pocket, and 


how pleasantly that grandfather winked at SuB|a. Y«t 
not a word about her purse. Hot a word. 

"I'm off now to John ProMijohn’s with the quar¬ 
ter's pensiofi I drw for him,'^ said the tinker, itting. 
"That’s akind gmillcman, who allows him twatytix 
pounds a yeafi,— ~an't he, Simon f • 

"That he is," replied SuAn's grandfather, warmly. 
" //« an’t a fiid^” * 

“That he an't," laid th6 tinker, glanring at Susan. 
" If he would make It jnyable in Cmydon, it might be 
better for old John and hia daughter; but it doesn’t 
much matter, that I know. I con receive it for (liora. 
I am down here regular once a month; 1 am truat- 
worthy, I hopor 

“/nope ao,”, exclaimed Simon, readily. 

" Wouldn't steal a purse, or run away with twelve 
pounds, or with old John’s pension, eh!” 

"J shoidd say not,” cried the grandfather. 
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*'No ono Httgpocts me, I hopet* the tinker mnt 
on, looking Ycry bard at Snaan. " Wouldn’t I trounce 
^em if 1 thou^t they did t” 

Susan perceived that her grand&ther bad entrusted 
the tinker vitii her luspicione, and as the brow of that 
gentleman wore a severe expression, she shuddered in 
her shoes. 

But it was all iiidge. The tinker oryoyed it im¬ 
mensely, and wouldn’t have “ trounced he?’ as he said, 
or have harmed a hair of her head, for aK the purses in 
the universe. ^ 

He withdrew for the purp^ of calling to John 
Prope^ohn the quarter's pension, which a gentleman 
redding in London allowed the bedridden old man, 
and which he had been deputed to receive, as the sick 
man’s daughter could not leave him in bis long illness. 
He steal a purse! He, who, though a tmmping tinker, 
was nutrusted with such errands I How greatly, in 
thought, had Snsan wronged him I ' • 

He soon returned with the intelligence that tlie old 
Tnan had been recalled that morning. A tear started 
to the grand&ther's eye, but he brushed it hastily away, 
rad said that old John hkd gone on a bright journey— 
a bright journey. He and the tinker were hot U thought¬ 
ful alter that, and net a word was spoken for a ion'g 
tim& 

' "She isn’t much cast down,” said the tinker, at last; 
"she’s old herself, and, may be, looks to follow him 
soon.” * • 

" He will have five great grandchildren come up from 
the country to Lia, funeral,” observed Bimon. •• Thdy 
I always said they would; and one of them will 'nring a 
cl^d, —hie great-great grandchllH. tVell, well, it was 
a great age,—ninety-nine.” 

But the death ot his aged friend caused, him— 
Susan could sec that—no little trouble. In the course 
I the morning, he made the frequent remark €uat lie 
was a hale man himself, and had many years of hearty 
life in him—many years, please Uod. Oh, it was a 
bright journey tlmt old John bad taken, and some 
day—^but Susan would be a womau>.grown then—^hc 
would be called to take it, when, like old John, he 
deerepid, and had feeble, blear eyes, and fiuling 
ties. 

After an hour iir so, the tinker took his leave. He 
must be getting on his way, he said. But before he 
went, being quite serious. Cor he had been with Death, 
he deprecated the universal application of the Fudge 
theory. • 

Fudge is oftencT than you would think," he said to 
Susan, "at men’s elbows. But he an’t alwaj's. If*he 
were, there would be no hope for this world ; and there 
is now, decidedly, {ieware of Fudge yourself; say what 
yon mean, my child,—^ what is upr^ht an^ honest,— 
act as your conscience di< 4 you. » Have no acquaintance 
with Fudge.” » '' 

He took his portable smelting appsiratus, and quitted 
the hoa|o, the sooty, dirty, honourable nobleman that 
he was. 

And not a word about Susan's parse, not a word.' It 
could not have been the tinker who Jhod taken it, even 
in sport Bighteen shillings I It was a sad loss, con- 
ridering their poverty ; for Susan’s parents, of course, 
WCN poor people. A very'poor lady was her mother; a 
very poor gentleman her father. Eighteen shillings; 
hcBOorably got too, by the toil of hbr father’s hands. 
aI*w» not the worst, even tjiat loss. She acoom- 
j 0nii>il the tinker a mile upon his road, and on her re¬ 
turn her ffrwd&ther told her that the twelve sovereigns 
that he had reodved from the‘tinker had also dis- 
ai^eared. The old man was evidently troubled. On the 
foundation of those twelve soveraigns, hq bad mentally 
erected a fine snperstructare. Sis nodding and wink- 
I ing, and Sphinxian demeanour, had reference to the 
timve sovereigiia. 


LITTLE VIOao. 

BY HiilfS ORBTSmX-AxnntSBX. 

TrmuMed hf M»y Bomlt. 

Mv little Yiggo wiltihou ride on hdrsebackl 
Then seat thee on my knee, my first, my best; 

I am, like thee, a child in soul and body. 

Then let ns ploy Hll thou mnst go to rest. 

See, I will be tby playmate as thou wiliest; 

1 will forget my tears, my heart-wrung sighs^; 

Let me upon thy rosy cheeks shower kisses. 

And let me gaze into thy dear, brown eyes. 

a 

How lot me see how tall thou art, my jewel t- 
-—And what a soft round litilehrad is thine I 

Sweet smiles are nestling in each lovely dimple. 
And U, tby mouth is sweet, thou dov^ of mine. 

i ' 

Each little flower thou lovest as thy brother, 

And as afriend thou tell’st it that and this; 

'i'he whole wide world to thee is in thy mother. 
And on her knee thou findiest Eden's bliss. 

Come, 1 will toll thee now a pretty story. 

All iu this twilight of the eventide. 

Will sing a kiw, sweet song until tliou slnmbercst, 
My little V^iggo, my delight and pride I 

Perhaps when thou art older, my Ireloved, 

Ami I have journeyed to the land of shade. 

When the green sods arc piled above my cofiln. 
Then thou may’st sing the low, sad songs I made— 

May'f.t think of her wlto oft and oft has borne thee 
Within her arms, as loving mothers do 

The world it win forget me and m/'singfing. 

And liow 1 loved ! 'wilt thou forgot them too 1 



TO THE PEOPLE OF THU UNITED KINGDOM, 
i)N THE STATE AND CONDITION 
OF IRELAND. 

Fbli,iiw CornTBYBEN,- Wc presume to address yon on 
this importimt suliicot because wc conceive that we 
have, “ each and all of us,” a (M>mmon intorost in all 
that cqficerasour country or our race; and because wc 
believe that we shall all lie wanting in our moral and poli¬ 
tical duties if wc remain apathetic when starvation and 
misery abound) or keep silent when jiuitiee is withheld, 
or wroMi/ about to Iw perpetrated on any portion of our 
brethren. " 

And without undervaluing tbc exertions that bare 
recently been nsadc to mltigato the wretchedness of 
Ireland; and fccii ig a deep interest in the warm and 
generous sympathy that, from the hearths and homes of 
England, has Itcen cxiondod to relieve the starving 
people of that country; we, noverUioless, believe thal 
jiulice is aboiU to be wiMieM, and torony perpetuaied 
towards the millions in both jhe eountrios, hulbss ihb 
voioB or bbobarb srabl ixritb with tbat or ibbubo 
IN A hkhand bob msTion, abb not ohabiiv. 

Fellow countiymt^ we have no disposition to lace¬ 
rate your feelings with the horrible details of starvation, 
outr^, and revenge, which years of oppression lutve 
engendered, rad ^praine and despair reoently aggra- 
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I rated; bst we iroald ditect your attention to tho neces- end freqnent eommotion; to rabdue wbudi iMland bae 
' iuli 7 tiiat exists for your tbonghtfiil inquiry and earnest been still further drained and ooeroed till sbe is nearly 
I re^Te, soas to prevent, if possible, an annual recur- converted into one great arsenal of toMtere and jwlieeBiett.* 
rence m tbU nnparallded mwry. That turbulent state of things has gradually 

I Ton have seen that onr rulers, Instead of providing driven out the trade and eommerce tf Ireland, aearw 
I e2hetirat«medios to prevent a recurrence of these evils, annihilated her manif/aetoniig and tradthgefoaMi^ and 
are content in. admiustering mere palliatives, or doles left fev others than victims and their oppressors, 
of charily;, which are to be extracted from the indns- That instead of the resources i^orded by trade and 
trial enet^es of the many to support the urquat privi- commerce to employ her eontinually inoressing popnla' 
Ism of the /ew. An additional burthen of eight tion, the greatdt mrtion of them have been thrown bask 
mfiUailll'tB to be placed upon the back of industry— upon the soil, for moir miserable solisistence of potatoes;- 
the hjlj^t of heaven, producing starvation to thousands, whidh luts ineroasod the competiUon ter land to adegree 
is to be ipade a pretence for improving the fortunes of . to which no other country affords a paAlleL 
absentee’ idlerB, and maintaining domestic spoilers in That this rife competition has been greatly augmented, 
theit ui\just possessions—the canker is still to be left and the evil extended, by the prosent rent and profit 
to prey upon the heart of Ireland 1 English industr)' grinding system, with its land agents, smderletting, 
^must oontlnue to bear the burUhens the disease eu^en- minute divisiouB,Hhort*and uncertain tenures; whira 
! *ders, and Parliament must again, session after sesdun, in their operation prevent farming from being carded 
be engaged in the old routine of coercion or Mtmion for on, successfully, so as to employ labourers at decent 
Ireland, * wages, or to incroascAbe capit^ of the country. 

Seeing then this system of iqjustioe, and having so Thai this struggle for a subsistence out of the sidl 
long felt itr baneful results, is it jtot high lime <to has placed the millions of Irriond, both farmers and 
! ‘ demand from oui^ rulers that those annual legislative cotters, in a state of -wretchral dependence on thrir 
{, tinkorings for the evils of Ireland shall speedily l>o put lajdlorcls p too many of whom are regardless of every 
I an end to, by a measure that shall at once be just and principle of humanity and justicof and who, when the 
|! comprehensive; a rofoKu aiming at tbe elevation and people arc likely to liecome burthensome or troublesome, 

J enlightenmeid of the people, the proeperUy anil happi- scruple not to turn them out upon the world to starve 
i new qf the country, iuslead of permitting the unjust and die. 

privileges of individtudn to stand in the way of all Viial these conjoint evils have dopressed the eiIhi;^eB 
{ just reformation,' and retard tho improvement (fa oftbepcople, paralyzed the huid of improvement, which, 
nation f • joined to the neglect of education, have Ihstoied feelings 

The eautes yAieh have produced nnd'v'hieU nerw. to e# enmity lietwecn the two countries, when sympa^y 
perpetuate destitution, perioiHcal famine, and misery and union are cssentiafter the progress and emancipa- 
in Irdaud, and the means tiuu can be devised for tire tion of liotlu 

impTwemetU of that portion of our brethren, are ques- Fellora countrymen, wo liavo tUns endeavoured to 
, tiona in the solution of which all arc interested, pbysi- trace mmc of the prominent earnm which we ihink 
cally and morally; from the poorest labourer hi the have ^duoed the present misery of Ireland; but 
kin^om, whofie scanty w.agC8 arc dependent on the wliother we have traced them correctly or not, that 
' causes which brfrtg competitors from Ireland, to the misery exists, and is such as demands prompt and 
I possessors of wealth and affluence, -whoso capital is often efficient redress. Tho evil of a destitute and famishing 
wasted or rendered profitless j>y reason of the wrsrigs people, maddened by oppression, and filled-with despair, 
inflicted on that unhappy conntry. is not to be depicted in all its naked hideousnesa; bnt 

Forming therefore a portion of those interested in our imaginations may form aomo conception cd tiie 
i the peace and prosperity of our Irish hretlircn, and mental and physical wretchedness iiwt must be o<m- * 
i urged by a sense of duty to endeavour'to stimulate cealud, in secret and in sorrow, from ttte sonl harrowing 
- your inquiries and active interference in tlltir behalf, records wiiich have recently been procliumed through- 
we respectfully submit for your consideration mhat we a thousand channels. 

conceive to he the causes which have mainly contributed ' In venturing, fellow eountiymcn, to suggest inch 
! to the deplorable condition of that country, and at remedies os ore deem necessary in tho present state of 
I the same time suggest Jlich remedies of we conceive Ireland, we do not conceal from ourselves the difficnltiea 
I would greatly mitigate the misery of the people, and whibh stand in the i^^iy of such being rendered effective! 
i form tlic means of graddfilly elevating their sucial^con- nor do we expect to escape censure, from presuming on a 
I dition. task which has perplexed abler Iwads. But wo put 

The primary cause of most of the evils which afflict forth uur suggeatious, in the ^pe of loading your 
Ireland we humbly conceive con be traced to the legis- ifiinds to {bc^nvestigatipn of the subject, so that erelong 
lative and executive power having hitherto fiecn^osted still more efifoctive measures may be devlbed, and your 
in the/«io instead of the many; those few having legis- combined efforts force them on the attention of onr 
luted for mid governed Irq|ana for their own indi-qfdnal rulers, as being far better moans for securing peace 
, interests and aggrandizement, instead nf seeking to of Ireland, than wretched charities, or coeroion billa: 

. improve tho country, and elevate her population. for it is to yon, the industrious millions, that the people 

I That by virtuS of this uqjnst powor ^c few ahafe of Ireland must ultimately look for lediess, and not to 
I gone on gradually extracting the wealth and prodneUve puliticai parties or class inteteste. 

: capital of the country, too often to spend out off it, in The remedies we conceive should embrace. • 

! supporting their extravagancies and riclioacberics, till First, means to provide fiSb the pressiu aad imme- 

I they hare beggared and ^uperized the greatest portion diate wants of tho destitute, the an^nfinn. 
of the people. Secondly, means lo chedc the oeteriorating process, 

That these evils have been greatly augmented by the by which formers are qpnvertod into cottera, and cotters 
Estahlislied Church <f Ireland, to support which the eveiitnally turned ont of their wretched holdings, to 
people have been nniusw taind ana often cruelly liecome mendicants or starve. • 

treated; and wbidi Chm^ baa only served to per- irAtrdljr, to open up dlhersoatees of employment tlum 

petnate leligioiu tends and animoBitles, Instead of uniting that of the present wretched system of agriculture; so 
the people m the bonds of charity and human brother- as to prevent those oontontiona and crimes, which have 
hood. their origin for the mosffpart in the present eompetluoa 

That this state of destitetion, misery, and religious for land, 
aatagoniian hu natnraUy engendered strife, violence, FowiUu, to remove the cKief cause of religioift strifo 
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and diBBOBsiou, and provide for the general* education 
inipToveisent of the people- 
To provide for the prening vraatR of the ^leople, the 
landovnerB of Ireland, we respeotfolly conceive, should 
at once Im made re^mdble to the claims of justice, by 
tie enaetment tf a fiat and compreAeagim poor law a 
law, by which their property should be directly taxed, 
to meet the wants and nec^tiea of their leepeetive 
^etiicta, and which law tiiould be adininietered in a 
humane and just spirit^ instead of bdpg 'made ezdnsive 
and degrading. . 

To imptove the present state of agricnlture in Ireland, 
and to give the fumer some reasonable ehance>of 
inenaainghis capital, some legal enactment is neceseaty 
to do away with the present sub-letting system and its 
deteriotatingtevils; and, to compel landlords to grant 
leases, of not less than fourtedn years, free fh>m all 
univaaonable mstriotions, and, at the same time, to 
secure for the tenant at the end of his tefm a tur eqri- 
mdent for what improvement he may have made on hie 
farm. * 

To provide for great, numbers now dependent on 
casual labour, and often in extreme destitution, the 
waste and unreclaimed lands of Ireland,<'Bmounting 
to upwards of 5,000,000 of acres, now nearly profitless 
to the owners, and iiyorious to the country, shunld lie 
appropriated by government, and improved and applied 
by them to meet the wants of the people. 

That the superfluous wealth of the Established Chutch 
of Ireland, a lasting source of national contention, 
should be romdVsd, its existence being as uuiust m 
principle, as its tithe gleanings and merciless exactions 


its lend and revenues, producing an annual income of 
nearly £2,000,000, should be applied to the improve 
ment of the country: leaving only a suitable income to 
each clergyman, where there are actual congregations. 

That the prowty and income tax should be extended 
to Ireland, and the revenue nused from that and the 
Bouxoes referred to be applied, for the next ten years at 
least, to the reclaiming of waste lands, the making of 
imnroved roads, the establishing of mines and fisheries, 

a. < 1_ M __ 


*and for promoting other national improvements. 

That the rcclaftation of the waste lands and all other 
Hft fiMiai improvements should, in our opinion, be placed 
the superintcndenoc and direction of a general 
board, in Dublin, and as many district boards as may 
be found necessary throughout Ireland. Both boards to 
be appointed by government, and composed of such c^- 
petent persons, os luive the confidence of Ute Jruihpeojple, 
^tiiout reference to their creeds, class, or political 

opinions. * < 

Inputting forth those suggestions„Wo shall,probably 
be reminded of our prpposed iuterferende with ‘•the 
rig^ of prop^” wV may be told, that a poor law 
to relieve the destitution of Ireland would swallow up 
the landrd revenue of that country,—that an appropri¬ 
ation of the waste lands of tlmt country would l}e a 
monstrous and ur^just confiscation,—and that the lands 
and revenues the established Chqreh shotald be held 
as sacred and inviolalde as any other property in the 

an sni^ assertion/ we would reply, that all 
property originating in conventional arximgements, 




by that standard; and when the wants of starving 
milUens smd the luxuries of a selfish few are so tried 
and •tested, J^ustice and hnmanito will find little 
diS^ty in sming the question.' And as the rhh and 
poweriU haTS Utherto found, in their le^slative appro- 
prisons of waste and common lands, nnvery fiormlda- 
Me tH (Ac dame of thi poor mew to hie eha3‘e 

and property *» (Ac mBogc pwen or eominon, we can 
disQW^no just ebstaele flt the way of i^ly appro¬ 


priating the waste lands of Ireland, io le^vf'hor 
firmishiug people. And as to the pnmerlT.of fpe 
Church, mat too mutt ^eld to the elums df Snd 
Justice. It had its-origin in cnnidng; frand, au. 
has changed its possessors with me opWhn of the 
times, or the power of rulers, and it must fpeedlj|y yUdd 
itsmpjust accnmnlatiotu to thehetter fidfllnieiit' it its 
mission, that of "rrlteoing the poor and bindu^up the 
broken hearted.'' 

In our proposals we have suggested, that for the next 
ten years the revenne laiscd from the sourcse referred 
to should be solely devoted to the Improvhmeit of 
Ireland, and applied under the ^recftiott of tiiose who 
possess the confidence of the people, iriio, hifrisg means 
at their disposal, wonld douDtleasly sew to eau forth 
new energies and improved habits smimg their preseiit 
forlorn and destitute eotintrymeiL Buoh an arrange-, 
ment, we believe, would not only be advantsgeohs to’ 
Ireland, bnt to the people of this eoontry also; fer Uie 
people of Ireland, on perceiving a just and eompie- 
hensive plan of rmorm being csrriM onWnnder ^e 
difection of their fri mds and advisers, weul^ we believe, 
cordially oo-oporatc with the govemaont to render it 
effbetire; so that our labour market wonld soon have 
fewer competitors, our present expensive establishment 
of soldiers and police for the ruling of Ireland might 
be soon dispensed with, and all classes peacefully bent 
on the improvement of their country would soon cause 
capital, trades, and manufitetures to tdke root there, 
which, with exteuded education and increased freedom, 
wonld speedily spread peace and happiness where con¬ 
tention, misery, and desolation dwell. 

Trusting, fellow countrymen, that this our earnest 
appeal may stimulate you to make renewed exoftions 
on behalf of our Irish brethren, and that your mental 
and moral efforts may compel our rulem to render them 
justice,' is the sincere wish of your fellow eountrpsan, 

H yjauAx Lovaiv. 


FAREWELL TO FREDERICK DOITQLASS, 
Wiro SUMS FBOX BHOLSHD FOR 'aMMUOA, ATUl 4n, 1847, 

' RASTER BURDAV. 

Bosssivos be with thee. Freedom’s noble Son I 
Thou leav’st thy Fatherland of Liberty, 

Where thou hast dwelt as man should dwell with man. 
To seek the cruel Btopdame’s bjood-stoined s<dl. 

Who gave thee for thy birthright stripes and chidna, 
Eor grsmted! thee, secure, to trqad her shoreB, 

Until was mid a paltry sum of gold. 

To stanro ue patmt of nobility 

Which Qod's own bond had set upon thy brow I— 

—Farewell 4 Thon’rt armed with a rich po^^ly 
Of sympathy find love firom Englitii hca^ 

And proyen that rise to heaven in thy behalf. 

With ithis thou edit not feel tbe darts of ieom. 

Arrows from lying lips, wesporu of reg^ 

That will assail thee. Kobly then wilVstand 
Tofi^ttbe battle of thy itynred race, 

Armed with tire Christian’s weapons^ ihith and hope. 

Go forth, our Friend and Kotiier I Cry aloud. 

And with a voice Jimerica mvet hear. 

Tell her of dl her huge iniquity, 

And bid her loose the hands of wldkedneia,* 

Set her oppress'd ones tne, break every yc^ 
Ero,withont mockery, she candceep her (hsts. 

Or raise to heavm » pure JBiUholy priyer. 


Will, in His own goMtttne, he glorified I— ' 
They that delisted la tirrir evil waye,* 

That <nst you out fram men, that set tiirir feet 


(1) la-lyfij. 


(2) leulivi. 










’Dur Hid ^’enliUi^haiied tluiiame 

Xott Hich, to ooMxo’er their elh j— 
i.tpalioonw mon them, mid their duune 
.thein bi flie aut, bweeth ^e ghmce 




ring the gledeomeiwuiid, 
"ThoL^itf Id&uiiee^ HediedtowTe 
file itoifd ftoB ite iniquityhe reae, 

Thetk in nue proepect of immortal HfV 
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Fotfiring their oppreason, they ihall Join 
The MTHM linksef XTatuie’s holy tiee. 

And taate the bliw of hearen, wUle y^on earth! 
Oh, nuy’et thou aee that day;—4nd may the gifta 
In mercy aent thee, of rich eloquence, 

A Ibrrent, truthful heart, wann, earnest aed 












(1) Bom. vi. i. 


aha atood for hon» and henra to him; ho alvqya talked 
ao cheerfully irhen he waa painting; and her mother 
ued nmtly to ait at hmr work iirthe room, urf oAmat 
herapinniug. Often her moOier sang; and aMnelimeiL 
when Engela wm very mneh tired, hw &ther would 
take hia violin oat of ita eaae, to play to her and her 
mother while ahe reated. 

Engele lived in alittle Oerman city; I havefoigotten 
its name, but yra might find it on the map, beeauae 
there is a nnivnai^ in it; if I remember the »■#«; «> lH 
tell you. She hair no companions except her parents 
and nor old grandmother, and the student BerUmld who 
lodged at her giandmothoi’s. Berthold was a great 
frieid of her ftther’a, and used often to come to his 
studio, and that made her feel always at home with him. 

One day Engele beard her parenta talkidg about her 
father's grand pietura iftiich ho had been many years 
painting, and in which she herself had been the model 
of ^0 neW-borfi Jesus, and then, before the picture was 
finished, of the eldest of the little angels, as wdl as of 
the intermediate ones. She heard them talking about 
how this picture was gone somqwbere, a long way off, 
for the king to sec; and ipeidiam it would got a gold 
mi^al; aadtif the king boiiRbt it, then her father 
would be rich, and would be able Ai ti^e them all to 
Italy for him to study beautiful pictures there. Engele 
listmied to all this, and becauseshe saw that her parents 
were anxious about the picture, she prayed every night 
when she went to bed, that Ood would make the great 
luMmle admire her father's picture; but ahe prayed in 
suen a low whisper, that nobody •knew anytUnir 
nbhutit.* ^ “ 

Another thing also she heard her fiither and mother 
talking of one day; and of it she Uipnght a great Hna ; 
She was lying aa a sleeping angel for her father, and he 
thought she really was asleep, so he and her mother 
talkM fteBlj. They said it was vciy inconvenient now 
Engele was ntting so big, because herfatherhad no veiy 
young model to punt from. He wished so much that 
they had a baby for a model. The mother sighed, and 
the father sighed, and then they both were silent for 
some time, and nothing was heard Irat the clock ticking 
and the buzzing of the mother's wheel. 

"It is a pity Engele grows so tall,” again said the 
father; " she made such a beautiftil mdllel for a baby; 
I always sold my pictures,” nid he, " when I had a 
baby to paint.” 

"Engele does certainly grow very tall,” said the 
mother; anddhen all agun waa still. 

This conversation, trifling as it was, made Engele 
ve^ lad; she wished^ much that sbe could turn her* 
self into a baby ag^n. At night ahe prayed that 
somehow or other n baby might ooiSe into me house 
for her father to mkke lovely pictures witL 


there was a d^ of love and joy in their hoW; rat for 
all that at the bottom of her heart Engele was sad. 
She wished so mneh for a baby that her fother sni^t 
paint it. She waa surprised, after what she had heard 
her fother say, that he shoidd still want her as much 
as ever for a fhodel; but though now he never painted 
her as a baby, still she came into every one <ff his pic- 
tnrea; she wsF glad of thfit, nlad that she conldr be 
useful in any way; but still uie was songr that she 
could not be that whi^ he wanted most. 

Engele had, as we sitid, a grandmother. She lived 

d at the other end of Ahe little dty, so that Engele 
to go from one city gate to the other to visit her. 
The only times that Agele went out a-visiting wsrto 
her graodmother. Her grandmotiier ins lame, and 
often had the toothache, ao she walked with a stick, 
and alwi^ hadaihandfcerchief tied under her chin and 
on the top of her head to keep her jaws warm. She 
was a vmy nice old woman for all that; and shq had 
such beautiful old-fiuihioned Hresden idiina in a cup- 
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board with a glosR door, and bro4M aqaali mandarlna 
that put out their tongues and noddod their heads, and 
alirajrs made Bngele laugh; and she had a euckoo elock 
in her house. And the student Berthold, who lodged 
with W, and was a groat friend of the painter, he used 
to play on the guitar and sing such Aiuny songs! 
Biwle was always glad to go to her grandmother's. 


woman's, six of the oldest l>oys at ^he Oymniisiam, 
which was just by, used to come ii) every day to have 
their dinners with her; so she had enough to dp with 
cooking for them all, and with her rheumatism which 
made her so lame; and that was the reason why she 
did not very often go across the city to her son’s. 

One day, when Kngcic was there, she heard the ‘old 
woman say'to the student Berthold ; " Yes, and wimu 
^e baby comes my son will no fammisly; he wants an 
iafont-model very much; Engolo, you ^ee, gets too big 
for that I" 

The student was smoking with along pipe, on !he 
bole of which was painted a beautiful copy oV one of 
I^ul's most beautiful ipietuies—Maiy' and Jesus—the 
models of which had been his own wile and Eijg..ie. 
Engelo's eyes were fixed on this as tliu* gtandmothcr 
spoKo. The student said nothing, for he was in a 
mcasant dream over the fames of his tobacco; Inil 
Bngele lost not a word. Was there really, then, a baby 
coring for her father to |iatnti It was a strange 
thought; site could not get it out of her head all May; 
but she said gotbing to any one. 

Wlien she gdt homo she could not help groking at 
all her father's pictures that^had young ehildroir in 
them. Buch an indescribable love sprang up in her 
heart for the baby that was coming, and that would ho 
like these, that it seemed to her as if she wdre alrctuly 
possessed of a great treasure. f 

Her &ther imd a very fine picture in hand ; but as 
yet it was only an outline cartoon. Uc often said that 
that pietnre would establish his name; so said 'lii.s 
wife, and so said the student Berthold. He only, 
however, worked at it now and thc^h, on what he c«1IclI 
bis good days. One day he drew it forth; he seemed 
so Imppy, and the sun shone into the room, and fell 
upon his longhair, and made its brown tint almost 
golden. Engmo could not help looking at her father; 
5te thought he looked so like somethiug in his own 
picture. He had two beautiful white lilies in his hand. 

" I dull get on gloriously with my pietiue,” said he, 
"when tho baby comes !" and then bc'stuck the two 
white lilies into ids wife’s hair, and kissed her, anji said 
he Would make a study of he' head for Ida grand 
picture. She bad only a grey woollen gown on of her 
own spinning, k black velvet bodice, which was in 
part the peasiints’ costume, a curieusly proijiod leathern 
pocket ou^lde her ^ss, and a little Imnch of keys 
hang to a silver chnn; but for all that she looked lit 
io lie a gmat painter’s wife. 

£n(^le dreamt tliat night about her father’s grand 
picture, and about a Itahy which lay on her mother’s 


dream, that she was quite sorryiwhen h%r father woke 
her. He woke her very eariy: he told her to get up 
anh dress herself, and go th spend tho uay with the old 

E lmother; he helped her to dress; he plaited her 
thick hair, and tied it lil(o a coronet round her 
; he put on her little old-fashioned grey woollen 
ftpuk, with its long waist and <11111 skirts, pinned a little 
(td sbawl over her shoulders, and, opening tiio ddor 
AAiek led into the street, to1|l her to go stnught to hw 
gfundatothnr’e, and he would fotch her in tiie evening. 

Sugdi liad no bonnet 'on, because she never wore 
ene; nobody but tite rich did in thah part of Gerpuny, 
Jiad her fiumiy were not rich, so neither she nor her 
upootker wore bonnets: ,8ngele walked all through the 
wondering why she must go so early, to her gnu.il- 


mother. It was so oariy in the morning, that the 
watchman was only just coming out ^e ehutch, in 
the tower of which he had hM k^pU^ mteh 
night. He nodded kindly tp Engels In idle ptseSd, 
so did' the countiy women, whq Were seatlhg themselyes 
in the street with thrir pitcheis of sour mlU, khd iheir 
eggs and fruit, wUrii they had blnught, eariy si it was, 
into the town forwale. • 

Biigele’s grandmother did not soem at all Mtpriaed 
to sec her; and when Berthold, the student, came in to 
his breakfost, and saw her there, he went’np to rim 'old 
woman, and asked, in a whisper, but tend (teaWillt llhr' 
Bngele to hear, if tho baby were come. 

The student never went to the VnilrerBity all tiiat 
day; he played on his guitar, and showed her beafitifhl 
pictures in his books, and on hit pipes, for he had a 
great many. Berthold- wus a rich' student: he wore < 
silver spurs, aud rode upon a fine black horse. Bngele 
often saw him on borscback; and when ho met her 
anywhere when ho was riding, ho always took otT hia 
cap, as if she were a great lady-. Bhe thoijght Bmthold 
d i>erfcet gentlcivnn; and, besides, he Was her tether's 
great friend, and admired his piciuigs so much. 

Berthold diiicii at an inn ,* and the six gymnasium 
l>oys diued with Bngele and her grandmother. 

In the afternoon Bertbold'8"fine horse was brought 
to the door for him to take a ride, and Bngcle’s tether 
came in just at that moment; he looked so handsome 
and HU Iteppy; he kissed the old yAman, and said, 

" Well, tliank •Heaven I 1 sSall get on gloriously with 
my picture'now. I have now such a baby for a model 
as never was seen! ” Tears were in the old grand¬ 
mother's eyes, and shc^id, “ Thank God 1” 

Bngele was ready to cry for joy also; but she hod no 
time: the student Berthold caught her in his anus, and 
kissed her, and said that she should ride before him im 
his hue black horse, and that ho would set her down at 
liur father’s dour as be ifcnl by. 

1 wish anybody could have soen Engele's teoe, as she 
rode up the street sitting before Iheutudent 1 
‘Instead, however, of going direct to the painter’s 
house, ho went dowu some back streets, and stopped at 
I he post-office. ,Hero they ^ve him some lettma—one 
ouly of wh^ch he opened, ' 

“ Here is good news for us, Bngele," said ho; “ bravo 
good news, and tliou shalt take it to thy father. The 
king has bought hia picture—they have conferred a 
gold modal upon him—and all the world will now 
ocknowledfirc that he is a gi;oat painter I" 


Bk TATI ENT, BOOK ONES OP 0011 LAND.' 

BX XHS, VALBXVtXB BAUTROIOMBW. 

Nojnoro despair 1 your monmfol volbe 

* Has raised a mighty band, 

, Whose spirits are ^roadrejoice, 

Yu poor ones of mir tend 1 
Great hearts are beating in your cause— 

« Be patient and he still; r 

OI)cy, not brave, your country’s tews— 

* Qod works out good from 111; 

It is Hte doom, the/eie should ho 
Martyrs, to mike the vamt tt&). ^ 

Bear yet awhile the ^erring cold t 
Tho pains with hunm fraught! 

Before the young year hath grown old 
Great wonden nw’ he wrought. 

Then struggls or, though, temine fliug 
Her viotinusat yoor teet: 

The driest desert hath its spring, 

The brier its blossoms sweet; 

And clouds, though dark to human viow, > 

Hide qpl for long the sky's clear blue. 
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at t±Qta ^KD OFINXOITS OOldr£CTBO WITH GBHIBBAL INTBBESTO AKD POFITLAB 
- . * PROOEBS8. 


• T 

Jn ftia d^artmmt of our Jottmal lee meau not onlif to ttate candidly our own earnest opinion on any mdttef 
iffirngportance, hut i^uul endouvour, as far as in us lies, to form and guide puMic opinion, as everg honest 
gOurnatist should do; tmd with egual sinoerUy we solicit tfte opinions y others of oU dosses—be they rich or 
'‘pOOit, be they musters or men, hejltey men or women. We work vob idl, and we destre to work WHK ath—Est, 


{ Oidnwe to Frederiet Dosgtan, end dithoHour to its Esglish 
I [nsm .—whide oountiy W heard, and with deepest indig- 
I ssHoii, of the reeeptiun of Ji^erich Douglass ou hoard of 
tin CMuhria steam-packet. We have received a letter from an 
i ejwavitness of tile fact. It says tlial Frederick Douglass seemed 
d| to feel severely the insult—not so much us it regunled the fact 
' itself, but as its indicating whatjin had to expect when he 
I reached America. Baising his hands, he exclaimed with deep 
, d^ection, *' I am going to the land of proscription, and have 
I been turned back on the very threshold. Oh 1 if these things 
• an done in the green tree, wluit will be done in the dry !" 

I &t, we asj^ what have we to do with the despinible prriu- 
! dices is Americans 1* Wc call upon the ^ole nation to resAt 
this disgrace to tijg lOnglish nsaiie! Wo call on the whole 
nation to demand urOoverumeiit to take up the matter, and 
insist on the line of Packets Company making a pubUc apology 
for this surrender of tlic Ijonour of the British nation. This 
company is a British eoinpany, or chiclly so. It represents tlio 
Oovemment, by the churlered couveyann; of its mails. By the 
Parliamentary Betums of Jaly, liiic, we sec thaf it receives 
! from this country ^,000f. a year for (his si.rviee, and next year 
it will receive 1SO,00(W. From 1840, it ha# received upwards 
of 630,000f.—more than half a million of our uiSney I and yet, 

I iu the person of Frederick Douglass, il has innanly betrayed the 
houour of the nation, and violuted^U onr dear-lionglit pride of 
feding on the subject of negro-emacelpalioii, at tiie uod of a few 
Billy American passengers. Tlie mutter eauiiot rest. Fngland 
will resent the abandonment of lier honour in the hands of her 
conuniasioiied servants, and against tlie person of a worthy and 
I high-minded man, made free, uiion her own soil. ^ 

I 7^<r ITenUh nf Towns SHI .—Wetojoiee to see Dr. !4onthwo»>d 
I Smith named so jlhnnineiitly by Ihe idtnidueer of this In'l, 

|i as tlie man who originated the thoscinrnt fifteen yeuisi^; 

! aud who, at (tnormoiis sacrifices of hralsL practict;, and exc^oii, 

|| Inis unwmirirdly devoted hiiiiselr to its iulvs^nneut. Ur. Smith 
I will he nuqiicstiuimldy put ofllciall.v at the iicnd of this great 
1 sanitary reform, not only as cunfen'iiig a due itward ou one of 
I the truest aud most unassuming philanthruiusts, hut lui thereby 
giving to the couuliy a gnaraulee fur the steady, faitliful, and 
I thorough working of tlie ineasure Uiraughont the country, 
i' Next to Dr. &nthw(Mid Smitli, allowing all praise to Ixirils 
ji Ashley, Morpeth, Normanh}-,«ud Ebriiigton, we,niust place iu 
I the seulc of service iu this cause, Mr. Chadwick aud 5}r. Toynla'c. 

!' Mr. Toynbee has espccinll) eiqfrtrd himself to enlighten and stir 
I! up the working classes to a .sense of what is due to thiunsdvcs 
\ andtiie country in this mailer. Through tlie exert ious of himself 
!' and other pubhe-suirited men, a “ Metropolitan Working Classes’ 

! Association for the Improvement of the Public P^iutli,” has 
I been established the committee of which meets oace a moptli at 

I 29, Great Nhirlboroiigh-street, and tlie sub-oommittce et cry fort- 
i| night at the house of Mr. Toynbee, IS, .Argyll-placc, Begeut- 
[i street. 

r This Association u sending out penny tracts, very neatly , 
! printed, and wdl calnulatcd to bind into a neat voluine, on thie I 

II great sul^ecU We have now laiforc us one on “ Utainago'and 

I Sewemgn (tenth thonsand'lone on “llie Vontilat^n of 
I. Booms, Douses, and Warkafiotw (twentieth tliousaud)one ou 
I! “ Bathing and Perwmal Cleanliness (tenth tiluusand)besides 

the “Fitst Address of the Committee (twelfth thousand}.” Some 
of tlie topics of tliesu invaluable tracts we mean to deal with 
! I ape^y; but at present we shall only add that these tracts are 

II intended to includd Lighting, Food, Drink, Housdiold Com¬ 
forts, aothing, Exemae, Bdereation, Warming, Supply of 
Water, Cooking, Watiiing, Nrihring of Children eto.; topics 
whi^ the committee, at Practical, ^entiilo, pd medic^ men, 

I RTe to iiHudles Wb bow gpivo tiwj petition oi 

tliis Association to Parliament, rceommeuding that the working 
(dasses in >11 our large towns take it as a model, and sond 
up one in support of it ftom every plaoe in tiie kingdom; for we 
may rest assued that the powerful interests ynd vested wrongs 


which this swe^ing measure assails will run very Speedily 
togetlior, and raise a sealoua opposition:— 

“ The petition of the Metropolitan Working Classes* Association 
for Improving the PubUo Health 
“ ITnmbly showeth, 

“ That your petitioners earn tiieir daily bread tj daiB labonr, 
or Uly service, andidepcnif for their own support and that of 
tlwir families ou the continuance of their hemtli: that disease 
an^ death ^res8 *mare heavily upon them than on the rest of 
their fellow-citixrns, entsiliug heavy expenses and groat cm- 
barrassments, and too often bringing them to utter destitution, 
and an unwilling dcjiendence ou poor-rates. 

“ That your petitioners, witti their small carningh are nnahle 
to oommaiid tjjo means by which their health and lives may bo 
pnserved; fliat they have no alternative but to live in unwhole¬ 
some streets and houses; while sneh of them as are employ^ 
within doors are expos^ during long hoars of work to 
impure air of shops and worktops, in which vontilation is 
altogether neglected. 

‘Wuit your petitioners sec no hope of esc^ frot^ Uisw 
evils, lint in the mterference of the Legislature. They therrfore 
liifinhiy, but earnestly, entreat you to fakia tiieir case into im- 
rngdiato dbasidcrotion, and to pass a law by which every home 
shall have a coustoat aud Unlimited supply of pure soft water, 
a water-closet, and a drain; and every street, court, and alliw, 
a wcll-constrncted sewer; and the nwnen of shops and work¬ 
shops be tAmpeUed to adopt an elKcieut system of ventilation. 

” Thug as the lleport of the Health of Towns Conimisaioii 
has proved to demonstration that these improvements in the 
structural amuigement of streets, houses, shops, and workshops, 
afe a gain to proprietors, and a great econoiny to nte-pgyras, 
as well as a means of saving many thousands oflives, preventing 
tens of thonsniids of attacks of sicknesS) and oonduciug to dleau- 
liiiess, decency, and order; your petitioners trnst tiiat there is 
no longer any ulaitacle to their adoption. But should they lead 
to any increase of expemie, your petitioners are quite willing that 
that expense should fall upon themselves, in t)ic shape of a rauiU 
weekly udeUtiou to the rents which they uow pay; for they are 
fully penusde'l timt, besides an ample equiv^nt in money 
sav^, they shall, for the fint time, possew the means of ehaui- 
liness and decency, without which tiie mental and moral 
advancement fliey so much desire to secure for themselvBS 
cannot possibly he obtained. 

“ Tour petitionen, ({^crefore, humbly pray that you will be 
pleased to grmit them a sound and ooiuprehensive Healtli-bilk 
by which they mav be shielded from thf great physical and 
moral evils to which,tftey are now exposed, and wliicn, without 
li^sIaHve iiftcrference^ tliey caimut hope to escape ; and they 
further pray that, in ordieV to ensure the duo and uaiibm 
(ilHir.rvancc of any legislative Act that may be passeA an offieer 
of health, and an inspector of nnisauce^ armed with adeqiiate 
jiowers fur the execution of the duties of their respectim mcee, 
may 1^ appointed iu diatrieta thrnnghouttiie country, in acooid- 
anco with the express lecommendation of Her Majesty’s Cwh- 
missiuneis. * • 

“ And your petitioners will ever prey.” 

SoHilaiu CmtSUioH of Plgmnth—h Correapohdent inUmiis 
us that tlie investigation into th# sanitary condition of Tly- 
muuth haviim taken place, luu been one eanse uf'lha fmniatiou 
of the Workmg Men’s Mutual Improvement Society there, and 
the projection of a Bailding Sod^;—that it was disooveinil 
tliat 11,0(X} persons were Imng in single rooms, and in sonic 
oases iHx, and eight, and as maw os sixteeii,'cooking, eating, 
and sleeping, and doing all Jho offices of Iiih in one room.'’ It 
was also ascertained diat great want of instruction existed 
amengthem; some of them not bciiigMile to read and write. 

The " Chridian OammimssaUk" faeourailg enlertmned Ig Us 
Pope. —^We learn by lettera ftom Bome that Mr. J. M. Moigu, 
the benevolent and indefatignhle,projector of the Cj^iiatian 
Commonwealth, or sdf-Bnpportiiig villi^ S(X) Bnuhes, has 
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PHYSIOLOGY POB THE PBOPI(B. 

BT -WILLIAM B. CARFBHIBB, M.D. V.H.8. ' 

V. — DurjHTBENrB OP Lips osr Liohp. 

Ip wc oxpORo Homo spring n'ator in a glass jar to the 
siinsliinc, tliougli it may hare boon clear and transparent 
at lirst, it begins in no long time to assume a jneenish 
lint; after a while, a him of green matter coUects on 


HOBNING, by JAMES BAHT, 

OoB illusttation this week is from a beautiful 
picture exhibited this year in the gallery of the British 
Institution, by James Sant» a young artist of great 
promise, and growing reputation. It is called by Min, 

MoBjitPO, and has also its companion picture of Eveni.nu. 

The sentiment of this picture is cx(piisit/‘; it is Morn¬ 
ing ; the morning of life, as well‘as (>i the day ; it is 

the time of frcslincss and of hope; the dew ,'ics. . _ . - . . . 

sparkling on the flower; the lark spring'- upnards, and j tlio sides of the vessel in which it is'contained; and on 
carols forth a hymn as he soars; a cuvil lirce/xs conics | lids film wo observe, when the sun is shining, a mnlti- 
over the hill-tops to meet the rising son, and the | tilde of minute hubbies of air. The green matter 
pilgrim, in the fresh morning of life, jonirtoy.s onward i rapidly grows; its new parts, as they come into cxlst- 
and upward ' towards the mopiiUiiii-tops; lie lakes I enee, lioiug all day long eoverod with air-heils, which 
his staff for support in tho weannfcss of tho way, i disaippc.ar as soon as tlie Am is set. The further stages 
but lie as yet has no idea of wcariiu>s; he need.- | of its gniwth can he hotter watclied in slowly-running 
no support; lie carries hisstafFliglaly in liis hikiid, and j sti-canis of water ; and we then find that it is the early 
j with raised hoad,aud eye fiill of jo^’ous cvpcclation, he ; state of those long green thread-like filaments, which 
journeys onward, and ever uprvard. * | attach thenisidvc.- to the stones that form th^i i>ed of the 

i What a iournevofhoiic, and love, and rcjoiciiiir, sooms ' .gurgling brook, o^-to tho wooden framework of tho 


life to the young pilgrim of tlio iiiorniiig! the lark 
sings, tlio moimlaiii-bpczo lifts tin' liair fronl' ifis radiant 
j brow,and onward iiikI ever upward lie goeis siiigiug like 
I tho iark for giaduossl 

; VerydlfUireut to this is thocoiupaiiinn picture. It is 

I Evenipg, 

I • 

j “ Tiicsiiiulcs of Jiigl.t am fiiHini; fast,” 

! and the pilgrim o? life, who, in tliu inoniiiig, was fail 
■ strength and joy, cliiuldng wiihmuliriii'' a-juralioii to 
' the mountain-tops, is now dcsceiidiug, lower and lower, 
into tlio sluidoWs of the vidlcy licuea'h. With lieaii 
depressed, feeble and uucertain foot.-.icps, hii toil.-r 
i| onward, leaning heavily on iho stall', 
ii morning be earned so liglitly. 

, The joiiriicy is nearly ended ; the day's workis nearli 
done : a few steps onward, .and lie will have ruaclied iiis 
resting place. It was momiug, and jiuw it u cveuin.', 
and between the two, though to the liaukward glance 
only twelve iionrs seem to intorveuc, a loug space of 
(.time and weary distance, lies iu roalil.y—the .long, 
perilous, and sufljiring journey of a life. 

The idea is a utie one, but ,Mr. riant, iu iiis picture of 
Evening, has not reali'scd the greatness ol' his own eou- 
ception. ills Morning stands aloue, and a more beau¬ 
tiful aud suggestive iilu.slrui.iuii of the hour, we liaie 
never seen. 


A BltofllEU TO A BliaTHEK. 

' .. • 

^ ES EDW.tnn VOLL. 

Ploboii with thy strong avu tho difneiiit furrow; 

Sow grain, not iu vain, crops it shall yield thee; 
Plant in thy boyhood tlio ship-giving acorn. 

When thou growest old ai an oak it shall shield \hee; 
Lie not supine on thy couch, like n,sliigg.iKl;— 

All men are working,— .vilt thou be a laggard ! 

«* t * 

Tears arc from Heaven; of miieh worth is sorrow. 

Work thyriiesl, do thy liest, in shine or shadow. 

Shun not calamity -ere the sim riaes 

Fog-i wrap the luoiiiitaiii, auJ cover the meadow. 
Never on earth is man I'l-eed frolU vox'ition; 

Victory cometh through much tribulation. 


Poor man, or rich man, or ChriUian, or Heathen, 
B^ack of skin, white of akin, each is tliy brother. 
' Bj.tr about with thee tho rule that is gublcii— 

As to thyself do thou so to anotlier. 

Take thy first step not without a furescciug; 

An errhr, tee often, will mar tliy whole being. 


sliiiucs of tho water-course. Those flbecs, forming what 
is popularly called “ crow silk,"’and termed eonfaci’ce by 
ii'iiaiiists, hocomc (lie food of various aquatic insects; 
and these, in their turn, fall a prey to the fishes that 
fruipiout such streams: wiiieh may llicinseivcs serve as 
food to animals still liiglicr iu the scale. 

Now we have in this short history ap'oxample of the 
universal fact, thut t/ic/rs/ Lil'nowKs its ontjin UtLvjlU. 
Animals, as weshall see licruaftcr, arc entirely dependent 
upon Plants for the Kiilisbiiico of their bodies, for the 
foiul by wliieh tlieir stivygdi is sustained, and for the 
coinimsiibic matter 1)\ wliicli their warinth is kept up. 

___ These arc foniicil ill Plants out of materials which they 

which* iu the i dw'v from tlio air, I tic water, or the soil; Imt of these 
they (S’ln only make use niidur the inlluciiee of Light. 
I’vcry gsjcii leaf tlial is luifidilcd to Hie sunshine is a 
C'iieiuical l.aiioralory, iu^i'ch iiimici'ous processes of a 
1 iry complicated ikitu^aro taking ylace, so long at 
IcaA as it. is exposed l.j this wonderful agency. Let us 
plai'O some fresli loin/s of grass, cabbage, or any mpidly- 
growing p’anl., inr4 glass flask, fill it voinplctcly with 
u atcr, tiic'ii- -jianug closed tliii inou i.ii of tliefiask with the 
finger -turn it iip.side-dowii with lltc mouth in a cup of 
\ atcr, aud e.xpose the upper ]iart of the flask to the 
s'lnshinc; weshall soon see tho surface of the leaves 
become studded with miiiutoairliolls; aud aftx'ra time, 
l.irgor bubldcs of gas will (joilect in the dome of the 
flask. Now'these liubbics arc not common air, but 
emsist of‘almost pure ort/ifen ,—the gas which was 
spuj^eu of iu the last paper iw so essential to comhus- 
tiuii, uniting with hydrogen to form water, aud with 
carlion to form carbonic acid. 

Iu butli llicse cast's,--the production of the simple 
green Ihrcatfs of confervie, and tho actioif'of the leaves 
of the higher plants, by which the materials for tho 
growth of its stem and rocts^iro prepared,—tho changes 
which take place under the iuliuencc of Light arc 
essentially the same. IVc have seen.that Animals aro 
ci’uiiuiially giving off carbonic acid to the atmosphere 
in the act of breathing; and that of every particle of coal, 
oil, tiillow, spirit, etc., which is burned, a large portion is 
dispersed in thiivstate. Owing to tho immense extent 
of the atmosphere, the vast quantity of carbonlo acid 
tlius being continually luingled with it is spread 
so widely, that, whore free 'Ventilation exists, it does 
nut form mure tluiii from fpur to six tcn-tiiousandths 
of the wliolc. But from this state of dispersion, the 
carbon is being oentinuaily iirought back again bv the 
agency of Vegetation ;tfor Plants have tlie wonderful 
imwer of decomposing carbonic acid, that is, of sepa¬ 
rating It again into its two elemouLs, citf bon and oxygen. 
Tlie former they retiun, and unite' with water (by 
chemical proccsjjos peculiar to them), to form the solid 
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I nmtorlalg of their beautiM fobrica; the latter they get 
{ free. Now carlionic acid is readily absorbed or sucked 
in by water ; so that when we placed our leaves ia the 
I flask of water, we did in reality give them a supply of 
carbon also; and tho clear spring water, which was the 
subject of our first experiment, must have contained, 

; with carbonic acid, the germs of the humble plants 
i which soon begin to be developed in it. In both 
' these cases, it is under the influence of Light, and of 
! Ziffht alone, that the elements of carbonic acid can be 
j separated by tho plant; and that tho new compound of 
carbon and water can be formed, which is the founda- 
1 tioa, as it were, of all the more complicated substances 
that are prepared by the Plants for its own nutrition or 
for the support of Animal life. 

How true, then, must bo^hat history of Creation, 
which represents tho Divine command “ Let light be," 
—with its immediate realization, *' and light was,”— 

I as preceding the first production of animated beings. 

I “ Without light," said the eminent French chemist, 

I Lavoisier, ‘•Nature wore without life and without soW ; 

I a beneficent (M. in shedding light over creation, 
strewed the siinaco of tho earth with organization, 
with sensation, and with thouglit.’’ Witiidraw its 
lovely and benignant utniicncc; aud the earth would l>c 
again “ void." if not now, as once, " without form;" 
and would float through space a lifeless corpse, lict 
the fixation o& carbon from tho carliouic acid of the 
atmosphere, by fho action of ligiil npiyi plunU, be once 
checked, aud all Vegetable life spccdilyacomcs to an 
end; nothing then remains for the support of those 
Animals which derive their food immciliatcly from the 
Vegetable kingdom; and theiT' disappearance involrcs 
I the speedy extinction of ail tlioso Carnivorous races 
j which have been accustomed to make them their prey. 
Tho whole of our globe would then be reduced to the con¬ 
dition of those ocean-depths, which have bcci^ recently 
cxplorod by the persoveriug aii<l laborious researches of 
Prof. 15. Forbes. d{yinuansortimif/-^^c,asnrtnfscoopur 
scraper with a net attached ^Mt (resembling thatsby 
which Oysters arc fishe<l-U 2 i), thiNiottom of tiic sea mivy 
be surveyed at any moderate depth,sdniost as if we could 
; look down upon it H'ith*a toluscupeV and its living 
inhabitants brought up for cxamiiiutiun.* Now it h.as 
I been found that, as we descend Isilow the surface of the 

I water. Plants become fewer and fewer in number; until, 
ii at the depth of a hundred fathoms, or six hundred feet, 

|! they disai>pcar altogether. Below this a few Animals 

are found, some of them hanging to the dhpth of three 
hundred fathoms; but beneath this level, thfi waters arc 
altogether destitute of lifing inhabitants, their soii^ndc 
being only broken by the occasional visit of a few 
deep-sea Fishes, straggling beyond theiriiatural haunts, 
or by the plunging of a Whale which is diviimto escape 
I from its pursers. It is impossible to awiu th^ idea, 

I that this absence of all Life is due to the absence of 
Light. It is a foot well km^ to philosophers, that the 
rays of the sun, even when shining perpcndicuiorly 
. downwards, lose a groat deal of their force as they pass 
’ through water; sif that even at no greater depth viall 
ono hundred fathoms, there is never anything more 
than a mere twiiight glimmering; whilst at dbiiblo 
that depth, not oven tho feeblest my that human 
vision could discern would penetrate the unbroken 
gloom. When we call to mind that a vast portion of 
our globe is covered by water many times deeper tlian 
, j the known limit of Light and Life, wo cannot but be 

I I awo-struck with the thou^t, that by for the greater 
art of tho present bed of%he ocean has been for i^^s 
idden in perpetual darkness, its loneliness undisturbed 

I by the presence of any' living thing, and only capable 
of being pictured by the eye of the imagination as a 
black ana desolate expanse, not only uninhabilcd, but 
uninhabitable. 

There is a beautiful adaptation between the constitu- 


• 

tions of difFerant Plants, and the varying digest of Light 
which the sun imparts in dilforent sitnatione; and this 
adaptation may be seen, not merely by comparing the 
vegetation of tropical and arctic regions, but by 
observing the situations in which tho several plants of 
our owu countiy respectively flourish best. Thus, 
generally speaking, wo find tho succulent thiok-leaved 
Plants growing in exposed situations, whoro there is 
nothing to inmrfcro with the full influence of the solar 
rays; whilst, on the other hand, plants with thinner 
aniFmoro delicate leaves usually find a more congenial 
home in sheltered situations; and there are some which 
can only develop themselves in full luxuriance in the 
deep shades of a [ilantation ora forest. By a still greater 
degroo of this kind of adaptation, some spaciesof Plants 
ard cnahlcd to«livo ifhd to acquire a healthy green 
colour in wiiat would be to our oyos total darkness; > 

tlgis lliimboltlt met with Flowering-plants of various 
siiccies in the depths of the mines at Freyberg; and ho 
founds species of Sea weed, possessing a bright green 
hue, at the depth of one liundijpd and ninety feet Gi the 
sea, nc.aT the C'anary islands, at which depth it is com¬ 
peted thivt it could have received no more thanl-lSOOth 
part of the solar rays that full ujiflu the surface of tho | 
ocean. l5o, too, wo may observe that many Ferns, ; 
Mosses, and Lichens seem as if they avoided the light, j 
choosing the northern rather tiian tho southern sides of 
hedges, buildings, etc., for I heir residence; so thUt tho 
foriiicr often present a liixurhuit growth of Cryptogamic 
v^getatifin, whilst tbc latter arc compatKtivcIy bare. It 
must ndl bo sup|ioscd^howuvcr, tliat such plants avoid 
the light altogether; they only shun what is to Iheiit 
an excessive degree of it. , - 

Now when any Plant recoives a smaller amount of 
Light yian that which is natural to it, an unhealthy 
change soon fokes place in its system. Ifo Iixives no 
longer present a fresh green hue, but look pale and 
sickly; the stalk may increase in length, but it 
diminishes in firmness; its peculiar products, whether 
remarkable for thiflr smell, their taste, or their colour, 
am no longer formed in their usual amount; and littlo 
or no firm woody tissue is produced, but the texture 
liecomcs dropsical, all its cavities lieing distended with * 
water. Day by day, the weight of thtf sidid matter of 
the plant diminishe-s rather Uian increases, even though 
it may have appeared to grow; lieuausu less carbon is 
fixed from the air than is given back (o it by decay in 
the form of Warbonic acid ; and because the increase in 
the bulk of the plant is due only to the quantity of 
watdr which it Iuk igibibcd. Some plants are speedily 
killed by this process; whilst others live until they arc 
quite MancAcrf, aud^iu this state became ugeful articles 
of food, a 1 Jhougb*t 9 o rank to be eaten in their natural 
state. Such Is the case^ for example, with Celery and 
8ea Kale, which are grown by gardenersulldor cover, or 
with earth heaped up around their shoots. 

It frequently happens in America, as in mr own 
counriy, that clouds and rain oIiscuiQ the light of the 
sun WT many days together; and that during this time 
the buds oP entire^ forests expand themselves into 
lcav 9 . These leaves present a wlo hue until tho snn 
appears ; and'then are coaverted, under the influence 
of a clear sky aud a bright sunshlno for |i few hours 
only, to a iojautiful green. One writer mentions a • 
forest on wUieh the sun had not shone for twenty days. 

The leaves were expau^Jed during this period to their 
full size, but mere almost while. “ One forenoon the 
sun began to shine in full brightness; tbc colour oft Uo 
forest absolutely cbongM so fast that we could perceive 
its progress. By the middle of the afternoon the 
whole of ibis wtensivo forest, many miles in length, 
present^ its usual summer dress." ' 

Such are a few of the focts, which rtow the direct 
dependence of Vegetable Life* on tho Ligut of dSy. 

Allhou^ the beneficial influence of Light upon the 

• 
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bealtby gn)wlli of Animalu is not so obvioits as it is 
upon tbo various processes of Vegetable Life, yet it is 
not less real The must striking piuof of its agency is 
drawn from observation of tbo processes of early ilevelop- 
mrnt, as they occur under tho two opposite conditions 
of light and darkness. Thus, if a quantity of Silk¬ 
worms' eggs bo preserved in a dark room, and an equal 
number lie exposed to common daylight, a much larger 
proportion of worms will l)c hatched frim the latter 
than from tho former. If we put aay soft vcgctablo 
matter into a gloss jar of water, and keep it moderately 
warm, at the same time exposing it freely to the light, 
it will he found in a few days crowded with vast 
numbers of Animalcules (or beings so minute as only 
to be seen through a powerful microscope) in coiisU'.ul 
and rapid motion, liut if wcicovor the jar so as to 
oxelpde tho light, treating it in every'other respect in 
the same manner as before, tlie AnimalralcSrdo not 
make their appearance for a much longer time, and 
then in much loss abundance. Most ol onr pads, 
ditches, and pools, contain numerous minute insect- 
looking animals, just visible to the eye, and remarkable 
for thoir sudden and qniek-dartiug movements, on 
account of which they are impularly known as Water- 
fleas. Tlicsc creatures come forth from their eggs lii 
a very different shape from that wliicli they have when 
full-grown; and they pass from one to the other by a 
scries ifof metamorplioisi-ii, or changes of form and 
structure, rcsombiiug tlioso by which the grub is con¬ 
verted into a beetle or butterfly. Kvon when fuU-growr., 
they continue to cost off tlieir outer horny casipg every 
two or tbroo days, anew one hcinsi; formed within, just 
os a Crab or Lobster casts its shell once a year; and this 
change seems necessary for the continuance of llieir 
health, for if it does nut take place their bodies become 
clothed with minute plants, which attach themstives to 
the surface, impeding their motions through the water, 
and preventing them from breathing with freedom. 
Now it bits hecii found that, if these little animals be 
kept in the dark, they do not pass through the changes 
by which they attain their perfect form nearly so 
rapidly as when they are freely influenced by light: nor, 
‘■when thoir growth is complete, are tlicy able to renew 
their sbelU so frqqneully, and thus to free themselves, 
by casting off the old ones, from thoir troublesome 
incumbrances. 

The most remarkable proof that has ever been 
obtained, of the influence of Light upon t^c growth of 
Animals, was given a few years since by some experi¬ 
ments which were conducted at I’aris by Dr. W. F. 
Edwards. For tlie sake of such of our readers as may 
not he otherwise ^warc of the fact, wc must premise 
that the Frog, an air-brcathing Jtcpldit: having four legs 
but no tail, comes forth from the egg in Iho condition 
of a Fish, breathing water by*'gills which hong like 
fringes by the sides of the head, and liaving a long fin- 
like tail, without the IcasPtraco of legs. In this state, 
it is knifim os the Tadpole. After a time, however, one 
pairof legs begins to sprout, and tlicu the otlicrq tho 
tail ceases to grow; the Inngs come into p\ay ; the gills 
fill into disuse ; and by a gradual kerics of change^ the 
Tadpole is converted into the Frog. Nwv it ocemred 
to l)r. iiklwards to ascertain if Light had any influence 
upon this snetamorphosis; and to make this out, he 
enclosed a number of Tadpoles in boxes, and sank them 
deep in the water of the river Seine. These boxes 
were perforated by a great number of bolus, not large 
enoy^ to allow the Tadpoles to escape, hut capable of 
allowing a firee passage to a current of water, which 
would constantly renew that which the boxes contained, 
BO as to supply the Tadpoles with tho small particles of 
matter on wnich they feed, and also tofenew that which 
was exhanstod of its air by thoir breathing. The r^ult 
of thic experiment was, that, insteml 0 / being dumgcft 
ffom Tadimlet into Froga ut tlie proper tin(e, tiveg con¬ 


tinued to grow ag large Tadpoka ; but this unnatural 
condition could not bo long kept up; and if kept in tlie 
boxes, instead of changing into Frogs, they died. 

These facts Icavemo room for doubt os to the inlla- 
cnco of Light upon the processes of Animal growth; 
and they serve, therefore, to confirm that idea of its 
healthful agency .upon the Human frame, to which wo 
should be led by a variety of circumstances,—each of 
them being capable, it must be admitted, of some other 
explanation. Thus it lias been observed, that an 
unusual tendency to bodily deformity exists among 
children reared in collars or mines, or in dark and 
narrow streets; the body rarely acquires itsfiilldevelop¬ 
ment under such circumstances; and the mind cannot 
he cxjKsctcd to attain its duo vigour. On the otfier 
liaud. all travellers have noticed that a remorkalilo 
freedom from deformity'’exist* among those nations 
which wear but very little clothing; and where 
other circumstances arc favourable, it is among such 
that tho person most generally- acquires its greatest 
pei,'fcctiou,—as it is seen, for iiistwce, among the 
Marquesan islander.! It is well known that in many 
of the deep valleys of tho Alps, iutonwhicb but very 
little sunlight finds its way, there arc a laigo number 
of Btraiigcly-deformcd licings, termed Crotiiui j most of 
whoiii arc more or less idiotic, some indeed being tho 
must degriwlcd specimens of the human race that it is 
possible to conceive. Doubtless in this cose, as in tlie 
preceding, oUicr causes arc iu action besides the want 
of light; bat tlicfo seems quitcrcasuuenough to hcUcvo 
that it is one of tho chief, and probably (in the cose of 
the Cretins) the most important of all. Again it has 
been iioliucd that Epidemic diseases rage with greater 
violence on the dark side of a street, than on the one 
whose aspect is sunny. 

Tlie most satisfactory proof of the influence of Light 
upon Human health, is, perhaps, tliat which ia derived 
from the txpcricucc of large buildings, in which the 
condition of the dwellers jri the diiicrent parts is on the 
average very much tiie ^mc, except in this one parti¬ 
cular. Thus it has b^n stated by Sir Andrew Wylie 
(wlio was for a longy4tmc at the head of tlie medical 
staff in the Itussiavarmy), thpt tho eases of disease on 
Uic dark side of im ox tensive burock at St. Petersburgh 
hare liccu uniformly, for many years, in tho proportion 
of three to every one of those on the side exposed^ to 
strong ligli t. And in one of tbo London llospit^s, with 
a long range of frontage looking nearly due north and 
south, it has been observed ,.that the patients more 
rapidly recover on tlie sunny than on tlio shady side of 
the building. , 

A« deficiency of Light has probably no slight influ- j 
cuce, when combined with imperfect vontll^ion and 
otlier causes, in prodneing a disease which, in its various 
forms, is pcobalily tho most pernicious and widely-sjircad 
of human miHadies. YITe refer to Scrofulst' This com¬ 
plaint is well known (0 be more prevalent in crowded 
cities tlian in tho open counCiy,—in dark and narrow 
strccis, than in those which are broad and well-ventilated. 
The condition of the body, in the euly stages of this 
complaint, has snub a striking resemblance to that of 
the mant which is rendered meagre and sickly for want 
of li^t, that wo can scarcely donbt the adlion of the 
some cause in h6th instances. 

Conuderations like tlicso ought to bo of great weight 
u'ith every one, who is capable of understanding tho 
simple facts which have been stated. Daylmh^Uke 
warmth, ia not a luxury, but a necessary of Life; for 
the wont of it, Uiough it doq|i not produce consequences 
os immediately destructive to life, has much ware in 
occasioning those derstigementa of health, which not 
only tend to shorten lifi^ but rondcr it miserable whilst 
it lasts; and which are not confined to the individual, 
but are transmitted from parent to offipring through 
successive geuesations. 
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Any ta*_ upon Daylight, therefore, is a direct tax 
upon rnblic Ifealth and upon Kational Prosperity; and 
is conwqncntly impolitic as regards revenue, whilst it 
ten^ in countless modes to retard that great work of 
social regeneration, the prospect of Vhich is beginning 
to gladden the hearts of many who have long " sat in 
darkness and in the shadow of death.” l^t us not 
cease, then, to claim on religious grounds, as well as on 
economical, the leinoval of all prohibitions to the free 
enjoyment of the Creator’s first blessing to t ho Universe. 
What God hath freely given, let not Man stop out. 


THE THREE FUNERALS. 

BT HISS MBDOE. 

I WAS once visiting in town, when in weak health and 
depressed spirits, and was slowly pacing to and fro on 
the broad pavement which extends in front of the proud 
line of lordly dwellings that overlook Hyde Park oiaits 
northern boundary, endeavouring t® inhale new vigour 
from the keen alt', and in the pale sunshine of a winter’s 
noon, when my attention was attracted to a modest 
funeral, which, advancing up Park-lane, wa.s, with less 
solemnity than is generally observed by such processions, 
approaching the bnriai-ground at the tcmiination of 
8t. Oeorge’s-tejrace. The death-bell was alr^y tolling; 
the grave was awaiting its tcu.ant; and 1 paused for an 
instant until the little train of death j^ts^pd by. 

There was a whole history of sufTcring, penury, and 
bereavement, bcneatli my eye. The single ill-clad 
undertaker who led the wayfthc coffin of unpolished 
wood, the faded pall which fluttered gloomily in the 
chill wind, the bowed and pale-browed man whoNe 
mourning-cloak failed to conceal the labouriigr garb 
beneath it, as ho led by cither hand a little girl, to 
whose shapeless bonnets of^rusty straw the ^:Uarilal>lo 
core of some kiiylly-hcartcd neighbour, perhaps as poor 
as themselves, had added a bcAr aifil a pair of striiq^s of 
black—the one, a child of *alV>ut eight years oi age, 
weeping bitterly; and Iho other, ..MU an infant of some 
three or four, ^.ing gliout hcr^.iL mute but silent 
wonder, now looking e.amc8tly towarus the coflin, and 
then lifting her large blue eyes to the face of her father, 
as if to ask the meaning of so unwonted a ceremony. 
But the man mode no reply to those camesl eyes, neither 
did ho weep; it was easy to see that he was hcartrI>rokcn; 
easy to understand that he bad liecn poor before, very 
poor, hnt that he had Btmgglcd bravely on while he bad 
one to help, and to chcci, and to support him ; hut that 
now the corner-stone of his energy and of his ®iupo 
had been removed, and the wliolc foundation of his 
moral energy had given way. That there, in that rude 
coffin, beneath that squalid pall, lay 11^ ^ife of his 
bosom, the mother of his children; and that fdr him, 
and the two helpless ones whom he led along, there was 
no longer a hope of hcltcFdays in this world. * 

I felt the tc.arB gush over my heart as the pauper- 
funeral passed m» by; and it had scarcely done so jvhtn 
it was overtaken by a second death-train, consisting of 
a hearse vntbont pinmes, and a single mouniinggceach, 
so wretchedly appointed that the struggle Instwccn 
narrow means, and a desire to escape the stigma of a 
" walking funeral,’’ was clearly apparent. Strange ! 
that human vanity should uprear its paltry crest oven 
upon the death-path—^but so it is; and 1 remarked that 
as this second fiineral passed the one in which I hod fellT 
BO sudden an interest, the ikivers of the two sable vehicles 
cost a glance that was almost scomfiil upon the little 
bond m- mourners, and the coffin which they followed. 
It is probable that T alone detected that contemptuous 
glance, for the soul-stricken man, who was about to give 
up to the grave all that had been to him the staff and 


the snnsluno of his poor struggling existence, had no 
perception beyond tlmt of his own misery, no pride with 
wliich to combat his despair. | 

The sad drama of life-in-deiith upon which I was then 
looking had not, however, yet reached its close, for the 
body which was dragged to the gmvo by a pair of block 
horses hod scarcely left bcliind it that which was home 
to its resting-place upon-the shoulders of two of its 
fellow-men, when suddenly there appeared, round tlie 
corner turning from the Edgeware-road, a mute, bearing 
a plateau of wblto plumes, and followed by a hearse 
j dr^Mrn by four horses, ail similarly deeoratod, and a 
couple of monming-coaehCB, with the usual attendance 
I of undertaker’s hirelings. Vile mockery of Almighty 
! (Inn I to whom we cannot oven bo content to resign our 
dust, without flaunting—os if in defiance of His holy 
precepts who biylc ns be meek and humido if we w’ould 
gain heaven—our poor and sordid vanity at the wve- 
sidc; rondcred in this instance the more rcvoltin^rom 
tile fact, that all thi^decorations of the fimcml were grim 
wiU]%lirt, and tarnished by long use. Nevcrtbelcss, 
they produced their intended circct. Every foot- 
passenger paused by the graUffi entrance of Iho hurial- 
plaee to )iwit tlic liall of the procession. Children, wiio 
Ulid pursued their walk or their sports, heedless of the 
bereaved husband, or the solitary coach, suddenly paused 
ill astonishment and admiration; sauntering nunci^'- 
maids quickened their pace to participate in the spec- 
ktflc; reckless biilclici^buys pulled up their carts, and 
almost ceased to wbislic as the imposing mockery moved 
towards them; and when the vaijiisbed coflin was ' 
4>llowcd to the grave-yard by the aUcndnnl mourners, 
the outlay which ha# been lavished upon the funeral 
was repaid to llio survivors, by the earnest and curious 
stare nfj,bu idle mob that imd hastily collected. 

1 asked the names of the dead. 1 might have spared 
the qiftstion. The smile with whicli the first reply was 
given—furibcgan with the widowed pauper—was one 
of piiy, whicli jm))Iiet1 some doubt of my perfect sanity; 
while, on the sulijcct of the unplnmod hearse, 1 was told to 
“ look straight fv’erd, and 1 should sec that it war’nt 
nobody;” and so far my inquiries were iinavidling: 
but, as I glanced towards the bustling officials who 
were rapidly disiii.autling the more pretending cort^c,* 
and flinging plumes, staves, and pall-B'iippings into the 
lugubrious vehicle so lately tenanted by the early dead, 

1 believed that 1 shonld be more successful. Not so, 
however; the uudorlakcrand Ids myrmidons—and with 
these I hadfuo desire to Iw forced into contact—were 
alono acquainted with the name of the deceased. The 
crowd, satistied with the amusement uf a moment, cared 
little to whom thc;^wcrc indebted for its ciyoymcnt. 

Some young person,” said a po|tly man, with a red 
nose, and a capaaious figure. 

• “ So I hifar froi5 what aro meant for white plumes.” 

" You may well say in*cant, ma’am,” remarked a docent- 
looking woman, who stood beside me with a child—and 
that evidently her oiva child—in her arnus. “ Lord 
help ns ! here's a waste of money that wuuldrtgladdcn 
maiiy a hungry heart. Miss Some one, tliey tell me, 
a rich Bhofikccper’B daughter—^poor thing 1 She’s to , 
have a grand toml>,Hhey say, and of course her name ’ll i 
Ijo on it; Iwt till that^ done, nobody but hqp own , 
people knows wlio slie is.” • j 

A grand tomb I A name graven upon %tone I And _ | 
the paupor-mother will have neither tomb nor name.— 
But, sleep peacefully in thy long rest, O stricken ' 
sister!—^Thc marble tHat presses upon the breast of the 
proud, is only so much more that parts them from^thoir • 
Gon; while thon hastsupon thine unlettered grave the ^ 
rain-drops from above for team; the wind which rocks 
the lieads of the rank weeds that wave over IW brow 
hroathes thine*ever-reenrring requiem; and the deep 
blue vault of heaven is the btkbnai, nosenxsT raised 
above thee by thy Maker. • • - 
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SUSAN LEE'S BIJITHDAY ADVBNTUkB, AND 
WHAT CAME OP IT. 

A TAI.B, SY XSWAXI) TOVL. 

Paki II. 

To institute a strict search—to look high and low, 
far and near—was, of conme, Susan’s first proceeding. 
Butitwostonopurposoithcgold wosmisaing. “It could 
not," as her grandfather remarked, “ hfiTe gone >f itself. 
There a-aa a thief in Croydon.” Ho spoke gravel^'— 
Susan thought seYcrcly. Never before had he been rubbed. 

“ Grandfather,” said the child, “ hare you left the 
house since I went out with tlic tinker I” 

No—he said—no; nor hud lie quitted thr roomhven. 
He deposited the money on the ^lautel-shelf when the 
tinker gave it to him, and—he must thke great shame 
to himself for bis careicssucss—be had aforg^dteu lo 
remove it to a place of greater security. Twelve 
Boycroigus—bo hod piled them unft upon the otj^or— 
a small Tngan column of gold—undoubtedly a great 
temptation to an evil-disposed person. But he had 
never quitted the room—never once quitted^ it. Cross- 
legged on his sbopboanl ho hail .sat, plying kls needle 
(for ho was a jobbing tailor by trade), and whoeould iiave 
entered and removed them, unseen, unheard by biml 
It M'as very strange—^veiy strange, indeed. 

Theahild was never so uneasy. The day was gettipg 
advanced, and it was neecssary that she should think of 
returning home. She intimated this to the old mom: 
he acquiesced by a nod of the head, but spolw uui a 
word-^id not raise his eyes froiw his work. JJcuveii! 

did he fhink that she- She could not bear the 

thought. She withdrew into the little garden, and 
seating herself upon an old stone heucli, wept ifi agony. 

The birds sang hlith.cly, early in the season as it was. 
Susan sal and wept on the old bench. She could not 
endure to lie a moment longer under such an imputa¬ 
tion. But perhaps, after all, her graudtalber did not 
suspect her. She would clear her mipd of doubt. So, 
starting eagerly from her seat and wiping her eyes, slic 
return^ to the room. 

< “ Grandfather," she said, “do you think that I have 
taken those sovcfcignsl Oh, don't say you do—pray 
don't Say you know mo lictter than that.” She hold 
clasped hands towards him, and in hreathiess suspense 
awaited bis reply. 

“ No, Susy,” he said, presently; "I doiO, think yov 
hare taken them, for you could never nm your old 
grandfather —you never could. 1 intended to iiave 
given you six of those soveraigns, to pay for scliooling 
for you. I fully iu(pndcd te have done that N o, Susy; 
yon didn’t t-akc them—at least, I hoj>e,y<ni didn't" 

, For all the suu streamed into thb room, und shed 
garish light isto nooks and rcA'aiies that were oUseure 
at other times, she saw noting the mom contained, it 
grew so suddenly dark. She was seiased with vertigo, 
uud fell tmeouseious to the floor. 

Header, you are honest—of course you arc. Were 
you ever e^igcd with theft—openly, or Vy inuendo 1 
Did the disgrace ever hum into J^our soul—the dis¬ 
grace or licing su-spected 1 yh, pity poos Susan Lee, 
who, lieariiig her grand&tlier speak those terrible 
wonts, “ 1 hope you didn’t,” fell to the gmund in her 
innoccnec, overtaken by syncope. vTo jump from his 
shopboaid—to seixo her in his arms, and carry her into 
the garden, tliat the fresh air'might visit her brow 
healingly—were ilie first proceedings of Simon Buck¬ 
wheat. Old men, thou art terrified. Be thy terror thy 
punishment^ for thou iiast grievously wronged a future 
unnL 

How tenderly he hogged her in his dhns, when her 
life returned again t—with wavering consdousuess, for. 
as yet the only faintly understood her position. 


" Grand&ther,” she said, kissing the old man's , 
cheek," I,have had a terrible dream—I thought 1 hiui i 
robbed yon; I haven’t^ have IT { 

“No,sweet Susan; no, sweet, darling Susan; no, my 
pot, my lady-bird.” Bobbed me I Oh, no, no. Don't 
tremble so, my lamb.” 

She did tremble, and wept in renewed agony, as she 
recollected all. 

“ Grandfather, if you think that I took those twdve 
pounds, how mistaken you are I” 

“ You did not take them, my darling,” 

" But, grandfather, who did takf thum then f“ 

It was a question to which no reply could be given. 
Without the ael of human appropriation, they seemed 
to hare disappeared. Simon had never once, even for 
on instant, quitted the room. 

Strange, most strange I 

Could it be thk iinkebI i 

The affair of the purse came strongly bock on Susan's { 
^collection. 

'" if he did take them,” cried Simon, " I will never I 
—But lie left the sentence unfinished, v || 

“ You will iiever*ivhot, grand&ther‘f’ asked Susan. 

“ OihI forgive me 1” said her n-laliofl ; “ I was about 
to say that 1 w'ould never trust human being again :— ; 
but I would, Susy, 1 would. Yes, though I knew the ' 
tinker to ho dishonest, 1 would place the same con- j 
fideucc in my nciglihonrs that I have hitherto placed. ' 
Ob, who aiq 1, and what am I, that ii^ my doipcratc | 
ignorance 1 sliuuld dare fur one moiKcnt to insist on ' 
the universal, dc)iravity of my fcllnw-ninrtalsl God ! 
forgive me—I liave lilieilcd all lunnkind.”—As many a ! 
hlaek-gowncd preacher docs, with loss excuse than tliou, | 
old man, conldsl claim. « 

“ IjcI us have -another search, grandfather,” said 
Susan. “ You may lie mistaken about the mantel-shelf.'' 

No, he was aiirc of the inantel-shclf; but he aided in 
the renewed search, nevertheless. Nothing came of it. 

'I'lic moniiy was not to be found. It was impossible to 
suspect any one hut the ^iikcr. On the other hand-- 
and pinion knew it vffcll from ten yoarB’'tried experience 
of ills honesly-.it wai^iliossihlc to susiicct tlic tinker. 

Simon Biiekwhuat'Khou didst not quit the room for 
one instant durinis^hy graudohild's ahseuec, when she 
saw tlic tinkenn mile upon his road. Thou didst not. 

But didst thou sleep 1 Didst thou enter upon that 
mystery, aihuit thou art now unconscious of iti Did 
the invisible world disclose its secrets te thee, and show 
thee a hright-winged angel with a serene and gulden 
brow, whose features while ou earth had been those ot 
thy bedriddvu friend, deceased that morning 

Even so. Discourse unto iis, grandfather of little 
SusaL, hew it atlccled thee. M hat 1 Die heavens 
upeued, ami thou a witness ! Hcreal, reveal, Giat wo 
too may adore. 

He was'cyitlicd with eternal youth I Yes; that 
gai’mcttt awaits ns all. Beyond the turro'hc no angel 
grows old. Only on earth angels are bom and die; age 
somefimes lies between. ^ 

Not always. Witness that mother following the 
c(^q of her infant child. 

And tlion sawest him—s-iwcst him in the Supernal- a 
white-eolicd spirit, with Intelligence glancing through 
the Immensities.^ Compared witii him in his trans¬ 
formation, Shaksperc and Newton were oafs of the 
ploughed field. 

But thy money was stolen whilst thon slept. 

See—thy Busan has returned home—who now is at 
thy elliow) A gawky lad of eighteen—a poor, half¬ 
witted follow, the sport and mock of the inconsiderate 
of Croydon. 

“ What, Archy, is it‘you 1“ cried Simon to the poor 
fellow, who had entered hie room while he was busied 
with his work upon the shopboard. 

“ Iss, it’s me, Simon, poor Archy Foge.” 
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“ And what hare yon been doing, Archyl" 

" Been a-lonking for ptimroBee,” was the reply; 
<' a-looking for them under hedges. Thqr knows me, 
the primroses do." 

“ And did you find any, Archy T* 

" Isti, Simon, and daisies; but the buttercups and 
cowslips arc asieop. God hasn’t called them yet.” 

“ He will soon, Archy.” 

" Iss, he will soon; so mother told me. But d'ye 
think, Simon—for I've been out in the fields arlistening 
to them—d'ye think the birds sing like they used 
to do?’ 

“ Why not, Archyt Why sliouldn't they—chi" 
“They don’V answered the idiot; “they don’t, 
Simon." 

" Wait another mouth, Archy. it's something early 
for them yet.” ^ 

“ They used to sing because old John liked io hear 
them," rejoined the idiot, “ but he’s gone to Ilruvcu.” 

“ Ha,”cried Simon, “ who told you that, Archy?’ 

" Daddy Krisk. lie says it's a fine place In go t'n. 
I shall gctNny reason there, he says; and rebody there 
will cry ‘ poor fool' to Archy, wheS Archy ) eepH in at 
their doors.” • 

“ No, no, fhey w'on't,” sjiid Simon, thoiight‘''illy. 

“ Simuii,” said Archy, presently, “ if you hiwi money, 
wlmt would you do with it?’ 

“ I ?’ cried the tailor, looking up from lii.s ivork. “It 

depends, if it ^oro a good round sum- ,But why do 

you ask. Archy ¥’ 

“There's something in hating iiibiicy, ain't tlieie, 
Simon—something brave C’ stiid ilie idiot, pursuing liis 
own tliuughts. “ if t bad money now, tiicy wouldn't 
tell me I was a fool, would thay f 
“ I’erhaps not- -very likely not,” replied Simon. 

“ So money tuiuit be a gowl thing,yon know’. Simon,*’ 
continued the idiot. “Tell me, now, docs Ggd like 
money ?’ 

“ How?’ exclaimed the tailor; “ no, Arclif, no ; you 
mustn't ask such questions.’’' 

“ Is it wickodTl'’ said Archy.^ ‘•Because the ehfireli 
is Gntl's house, ain’t it?’ • \ 

“ They say so,” replied Simon. . “ Yes; what tlicn 
“ Why,” said the idith, “ «lion\ ;n> to ehiircli, they 
make me sit down :iiiywliore, and th^' put jioor people 
all ly themselves; and if there ain't room, they must 
Htaiiir. But the rich people have tlie Itest phicos, and 
the l>cst seats. So God must like money, fur he likes 
tliusc best who arc well oil', and have fine elolhes." 

No, no, he don’t, Awhy. You must* not talk like 
that. 'Tis tile wickednuas of man tluit i>uf« the rich in 
one plaue, and Uie poor in another. Wliencvcr you see 
tlic poor treated dilferently from tlic ricli, in eifbr so 
slight a degree, in a ehundi or in a chapel, you may kuow 
tiuit God is not there, and dues net hear their pnvyers, 
and is displeased at their wurshi[i.” • 

“ Is that Ikuc, nowl Well, Archy is gtad to Hbar it.” 
“ But what put it into your head to talk aliont 
money?’ asked the toilo^ whose thongiits reverfbd to 
ills iccent loss. 

The other did not reply ; and when Simon liirned his 
head to discover the reason, he found that Ills v*silar 
had disappeared. He had stolen out of the r«am as 
quietly as he had entered it. ^ 

The idiot’s mother was a very poor wonuui—a right 
noble, Bunhrigbt lady in honesty and virtue, but so 
very poor that there was nono poorer in Croydon. Her 
husband was dead, and her son uoiild not support 
himself, could eontribute nothing towards bouseboltF 
expenses; must lie fed, clptbcd, warmed, and sheltered 
by a roof, nevertheless. Ah, he was her very life of 
life. Heaven I wbat a mollicr*is I How loving 1 How 
expectant of good for her offspring at the luuids of the 
great God I I find notliing in all nature to compare 
with a mbther In multitude of worth. It is in a 
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righteou| spirit that wo call tbo earth cur mother, 
lacking a hwer name. ■ 

" Mother," :rlcd the idiot, entering the house, 
"Archy won’t walk any more; Archy willrida." 

She foniled, aadly enough, at bia pleasantly. 

" Mofber," continued the lad, “ don’t yon Irish wo 
were richl don’t yon wish we bad money?’ 

She was thinking Of it when he entered; thinking of 
their poverty—poor lady—and feeling it, for her land¬ 
lord had threatened to distrain her goods for arrears of 
rent. a 

V Do you mind, mother,” proceeded her sun, " when 
I found the shilling on tlie road, and you said that 1 
didn’t steal it, because 1 found it ?’ 

" Yes, Arclxy, yes,” she answered. 

" 1 have found more than that this tiiqp, mother; sec 
these golden shilliugsi* 

lie drew twol^-e sovereigns from his pocket. . 

“ Wluirc, •vlicrc did yon find tliem, Archy ?^ ex¬ 
claimed his overjoyed parent. " But," she added 
quiohly, “ they cau’t^hc ours. The loser will print a 
hill, to gel them again.” 

“ Archy will ride witli thoiS, won’t he, motherl The 
Iioys wup’^ call Archy feed, now he has money,” said 
fhc lad. • 

“ But, Archy, where did yon fiiiPthem 1 Bo much 
money too !’’ ajURiin queried his mother anxiously, not 
without a misgiving. 

•“ Arcliylias liccn out in the fields,”replied tlwidiot. I 
" But you didn’t find tlicm in the fields—yon could | 
iw>t,'' s:iid liis mother. “ Don’t tell mu a lie, Archy. But < 
^oii wosi't,” si^ ailded: “ you never do." 

The idiot did not lk>: she said truly. 

“ 1 found tlicm, mother, at Biniou Buckwheat’s,” he 
re])licd • “ Siliiuii hub asleep." • 

"luiiU liowui?" scrcniiicd the woman. "Did you 
find tlicm in liis house 1” 

Yes—w:is the answer—yes. 

She s:iiik into a chair, and covered her face with her 
a]>run. 

“ Was it wroi;g to take them, mother?' asked the 
idiot, ciirncstly. •• Wasn’t it finding them?* • 

Her sobs resounded tliroiigit tbc bouse, add were bis 
ansucr. 11c galbcrcd up tbc sovereigns. • 

“ I'll take them liack,iiiotbcr. Doij^t ye ciy; Archy's I 
sorry it wasn’t finding them.” 

“ Bbiy.*' she said, rising and reaching her bonuet^ 

“ I will go with you.” 

Our slorg reverts to little Susan Lee. 

Having t;ikcn leave of her grandfather, she went 
H,KUy oil W way. The sun shone as hrightly as on the 
preceding day; Inrt how changed the scene she tra¬ 
versed I The heart is, next to tl)p Creator, the great 
artist. It impactif to uatui-c its brightest hues. Ah. 
how triic*it is thaf wc make our own microcosm. Will 
that reflection assist ii^ to infer the suhlHuo probability 
th.at the world and tlie great uuiveno arc apparitioual 1 
But a joy awaited Susan. When she reached the 
public-house at which sho had previously halted, the 
iandlord asked her wbetlior sliu bad lost anything; and 
when she seplied that she had lost a purse, he said, 

“ Was there mucR money in ill” And when she 
answered that it cuiituiiiq;! just cighlocu shillings, and 
that it was a gi-ccn pui'sc-^cr own knitting too, ho 
reached it from a shelf in the itar, and gave it to her, , 
ludding her he mure careful in future. Ho found it, ho 
siiid, oil tho seat she had occupied, while she awaited 
the coming up of a vdliicle that was going to Croydon. 
Tiicre was good fortune in tho finding of tho pui^. If 
her grandfather’s tweWe pounds might he al^ lound I 
She told the honest publican for whom the purse and 
its contents iiad been intended, and addcil that she was 
greatly mindoil to return with it, only it would be dark 
before she could teach home, if she did so; and the 
distance, she feared, by Ktraeing her steps, would 
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become too js;rcat for her. But her joy wae r6cy great 
wbon a genUcman, who was standing at the tmr, and 
whose gig and pony wore outside, told her that he was 
going to Croydon, and would take her there, and bring 
her back to within a mile of Lewisham, all before the 
diLsk of the evening. To tender her best thimke, and 
accept the kind oficr, required small eonsideration ,*>Bnd 
in a few minutes—^not in whi/jsiiig, railroad ^hion, it 
I is true, but at good pony stkmkI— she was^ approaching 
I the house of the youthful old grandfather. 

On the read, the gentleman had'cxtractod fr 9 m 
Susan all her little history. 

" I should like to see your grandfather,” ho said,- 
when he drew up at Simon’s door; and alighting with 
her, he entered the house. 

Of course, hir grandfather was glad to hoar that she 
had found the purse. Of coursS he was. Ah, if his 
twclrte sovereigns could be found I 

'* Your grandchild is an excellent girl,” said fnc gcia 
tieman, when the little mission was nccomplishcd. 
“ I think that I can do something for her.” ' 

" Yon do, sirl” said SJfmon; “pray do it, and God 
bless you.” 

" 1 'am connerted with an establishment fo# educating 
children to bccoim ghvcmcsscs. Jify liiilc friend is a 
brickmakcr’s dau^ilcr; the world, hearing of my inten¬ 
tion, would cry ‘ prepostorons.’ But, then, I don’t care 
I a snap for the haughty, misjudging pcoidc, who consti- 
I into tM sneering portion of mankind, .and who, in thcl'r 
own opinions, make the world.” , 

I Simon opeued'hu month wide, and liism’es w^cr. 

I "A—a go^'ornessl” he cried j-" a “ung ladies’ 

I govomoss’r 

I '" She is alre.ody well inforiucd, for the opportiiuitics 
of acquiring knowledge which she poswsscs,” said the 
gentleman; “and I am persuaded that her capi^-itics 
I are excellent. Six years’ tnition of a first rate kind will 
i do marvels. With her father’s consent, she sliall be a 
I governess—a lady, a very little ime, she is already.” 

0, that grandfather I How yoiilhrul ho became in 
his joy and gratitude! Ah, if his twelve sovereigns 
Vere fonnd, that he might buy licr—liltlc liuly, as the 
i^nUcman said she was—a litUc lady's wardrobe ! 

Just at this point of interest, tlic widow' entered with 
her idiot son. Kinon was an old friend. She foil, 
weeping, on his arm. 

Our story must end here. Arcliy, of course, was 
forgiven. And, credit me as a veracious chronicler, the, 
^ntlemon, who heard tlie adventure, would*' not suffer 
the widow’s furniture to bo distrained. 1 ndeed, she was 
remarkably cosy with respect to pccujiiury matters for a 
long time afterwards. 


, . . . 
, BUCKHABDT BEADING ROBIN.SON CRUSOE 
j TO HIS ARABS WT THE DESERT. 

« BY W. C. BEKNETT. 

j SawKCK sat throned in darkness—not a sound * 

Broke the deep slumber of the starry night,' 

Save that, at intervals, lost to the sight 
In the deep gloom Giat seemed to press aroWl, 

Some courser peighing mane yet more profound 
The stillness of the desert; fitful light 
I Shot up from the red fire, and lit the white 
Enfolded tent at 1 imes; upon thoigronnd 
, Sat one who from a far-off western land 
Had jsurn^od, and hod donned—^a Frank no more— 
The sheepkin and the tmban; oV the sand, 

I Half-bidden, lay wild swarthy forms that wore 
The Bedouin’s garb ^-he read aloud the book, 
j And the blase streaming up, showed joy in each dark 
j look. 

Ureenwidt, 

1 *. 
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WrMen in Germany. 

We meet the sons of pilgrim Blres, 
Unchanged, where'er we roam, 

Whilst gather round their happy fires 
The happy bands of home. 

And while across the iar, blue wave. 

Their prayers go up to God, 

Wo pledge the futh our fathers gave— 

The land by freemen trod. 

The spirits of our iktherlond 
Their sacred trust still hold— 

The freedom firom a tyrant’s hand 
Wrenched by the men of old. 

That lesson to the broad earth given 
r Wcp]edgc,|beyond the sea; ' 

The land ftom' dari^ oppression ijven I 
A blessing on the free I 


.ANTI-CLIMAX. ’ 

BY R. n. nOKBR. 

Certain incongruities Mid mental outrages ore often 
pcrpclRitod by w'ell-meaning people, from some defect 
or deficiency in the ordinary quality and degree of 
imngin 9 .Uou. They nnconsciously produce, in some 
instances, a greater efieet of the absurd, or a greater 
shock to the natural course of the moral feelings, than 
the most laboured attempts at the grotesque, or the 
most^ontrngcous surpKscpif melodramatic construction. 

Among the deaths r^nfly recorded in the obituaries 
of tlic newspapers, imireared the following:— 

“ At itumr, J/araf!^eiicriiI Sir Dugald Qilinour, on the 25th 
nil. lie laid fought at Guiberon, CoficnhagGn, Corunna, 
'r.-davera, Biuaicn, Nivcllc, and Toulouse, and was Cdoiie? of 
the 2iid Itiftci). He lies with Kents aad Shrlliqr.’’ 

If .all the graves of the world had liccn searched to 
discover two illusirious names*'of men who were the 
most iinsuitablc to tlio companionship of a military hero, 
in thqgrand and silent march toi^ards eternity, certainly 
the names of the above martyr-poets might very well ' 
be those two. The poetry of Keats is rarefied and | 
ethereal beyond the recognition of the existence iff such I 
horrible, r^itiics as battles and bloody glories; while 
Shelley has denonneed all the wan and the warrion in | 
the lEost unmeasured teimf which Ms passionate 
earnestness and prodigal imagination could devise. 

1 by no means intend the slightest imputiMon on the 
pcrsoiLal character and conduct of the pliant i^oer in [ 
question, nor the least breath of disrespect to his ; 
mcmoij^ (having no knowledge of him whatever bqyond 
that conveyed in Kic above startling announcement of 
his fast Tcsling-placo); but this I must say,—that if 
Dean Swift had lain in bed all the morning, in order to 
invent an anti-climax which should contmn the most 
pun^ut cpigrammaticEd satire ypon J ohh Bull’a estimate 
of those whom he erroneously caHs hU poets, he could , 
not have more perfectly suececued. What possible need | 
could there be, that thos^who framed the above record, j 
with its list of battles, should mention the namm of 
Keats and Shelley at ail 1 It is one of the varions illus- 
'trations that might be given of the saying, that " all 
colours are oliko in the dark.” 
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LA.DEMOCRATIE 
'^-’'FRANCAISE A FAIT 
FRAPPER CETT 
MEDAILLE 
PJ3UR LIVRER LE 
AUTEURS DE5 
M ASS ACRES 
OE CALLICIC 


ONDE ET DE 

poste'rit^. 


KNGEAVINQ OP A PBRKCrr MEDAL. 


The medal spcaLs for itself. On the converse. 
Liberty infiCfibcH with the bayonet oii ibc gallows the 
flagrant fact oPtbc massacres of Oallicia, and the chief 
scenes of them; on the reverse, between ihc dagger and 
the torch, symbols of violence and extinction, stands 
the inscription,—" The Democracy of Prance has cansed 


this medal to l>e struck to consign the authors of the 
Massacres of Gallicia to the execration of the wdrld and 
of posterity.” 

• ^ • 

!• This Engrftving has been kindly presented to Howltt’s 
Journal by W. J. LfSioN. 


A SKETCH OP FAMINE. • 

BT MUS. nOAIlE. 

• • 

Trklakd —^tlic Orcen Tslor^ur poor fominc-Rtneken 
countiy 1—it would be diflicnl't to givo an idea of her 
sorrows to those wlio do not witness them ; but amply 
are they realised by th<Ae whose iov^it is to sojourn in 
the midst of the perishing people. Thc^easautry, oaee 
q"y, BO full of native fun and humour, that the phrase 
“a light-hearted Irisltman” has bceorac proverbial, 
now bowed down by famine iuid nakedness, gaunt and 
haggard, fiiint and spirit-wuru, arc but thu shadows of' 
their former selves, 'i^vtfuoil 0 /Uie laitrl is tlfutroffcd.' 
These ore words easily spoken, and perhilps excite no 
adequate idea of theii* fearful import; well i^ their 
significancy felt in our country, lii a parish of the 
south-west, there was lately seen a fainting inulhcr, 
bending her tottering steps towards lhcchimcbyanl,aud 
bearing in«her arms two infants, one dean, other 
scarcely alive. She laid them on the sod, while with her 
hands she scooped a shaUow gnivc, and placed i% it the 
little form which, a few uays since, was drawing lifcand 
nourishment from her bosom. She uttered no cry, no 
word of sorrow,* but calmly sealed herself beside %e 
open hollow t^t held the uucoflined limbs of her 
youngest born, and taking her last remaining fliild on 
her feeble knees, waited helpless anddiopelcss of succour 
till the moment when the gasping breath should <wasc, 
the convulsive sob be stilled, and Death, in his 'now 
kindly visiting, should come for ever to assuage the 
fieree pangs of hunger. . 

" 1 waited,” sh? siudj “ to bury tliem both in one 
grave; I hod nothing to*give my darling, no strengUi 
to carry him away—better t<^ stop and put him along¬ 
side his brother in the holy ground, than lay him down 
in the field for tho rata to devour." 

She BUTTived hor children but a day or two; her hus¬ 
band had died tho week before by the side of the road 


I whore ho was working. This is no isolated occurrence ; 

I while 1 write, such things, and worse if possible, ate 
I happening throngbont our land. 

Aluch has l>ceu dune fur onr ])crishing people, much 
is doing still; and yet, in thciemotedistriuts, hundreds 
aie dying; tho columns of tho local newspapers teem 
with incidents of liorror, the least of which would in a 
work of fiction be deemed exaggerated. •' JJnrth frmli 
stamilion" is now the usual finding at the wholesale 
coroners' inquests held in some places; for in the 
worat districts deaths are so numerous, that they oxcito 
L neither surprise nor iiiq niry. “ Death from starvation!” 
^ Ijet any 4tic try to picture wlial it is. The darkly 
glowing )icn of Dante lias described it; hut tho horrors 
of his Ugoiino's ^mgoon fade into nothingness before 
the every-day tragedies of our Irish cabins. 

Hundreds, I have said, arc djing; they would be 
thousands but fofthc liberality of our English brethren, 
'who thus dobly silcusc the demagogue's senseless ciy, 
and prove that tlio Raxouis Erin's bestTrieiid. Honour, 
too, to the Society of Priciids ! well do llicy merit their 
gentle name. Large has been their liberalit;^greatand 
untiring their peisonal exertions. 'Their pdSecful per¬ 
severing indostry, and laudable attachment to business, 
which haA! often drawn down the idle snoer of the 
prond and dissipated, now enable them tosuceour their 
fellow-crcatfires in the diour of need; while even the 
necessary calls of tlial hiisitfcss, and the wonted routine 
of that industry, are nobly disregarded when the voice- 
of uharity calls thCm to visit the hungry and naked in 
their dwellings. 

In my own city, I know Qmdcer shopkeepers, who, at 
serious loss and inconvcnicnee, leave their faoinesio visit 
remote (Ustricts, and dispense their society's bounty. 

Often in^ a nicely-brushed brmvn coat or a spotless 
dove-eolourei^ dress be seen entering squalid abodes of 
wtetchedness, where tho filth sutl ofleusivo odours 
would seem woll-iittcd to disgust those wliose personal 
habits are the perfection of‘cleuuliuess and pufity. But 
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the spirit of Kli/jibeth Fry still sorvircs amopp’st her 

g entle sisters, she " being dead, yet speaketh.” The 
eroic benevolence which impelled her to travel like a 
ministering angel of mercy throngh the Icn^h and 
breadth of the land, may now be found throluiing in 
; the bosom of many a &ir Friend, who cheerfully denies 
j herself all worldly luxuries that she may feed the hupgiy 
j and clothe the naked. 

j From some of the touching incidents which hare 
lately come to my knowledge, let me n^ato tiic fol¬ 
lowing :— » 

Near the village of L-, in the south-west, tbe/c 

lived last year a widow named Sullivan, and her chil¬ 
dren. Her husband had been dead a year, lie was a 
very honest industrious man, and possessed a small 
cabin and poigto garden, the rent of which iic paid in 
labour, giving his master, “ a strong farmer,” four days' 
work ^n the week, and having the remaining days at 
his own disposal, llctuming one evening fr(vu the 
fields, be got a severe wetting, which brought on i 
** smothering of a cold.” This, according to the cui^.mi 
of the country, he sought to cx])e1 i>y repeated draught-. 
of strong whiskey punch ;'a lieverage regarded by ibe 
Irish peasants os an unfailing panacea in all jii|1aiiiiua- 
tory diseases. Its cfl’cft, bowever, was to coiivcrl. bis* 
illness into a raging fever, which shortly aflor ended in 
death. Ilis widow, feeling the weight of caio now 
thrown on her, laboured hard with her eldest eliild, a 
pretty, krtelligent girl of twelve, to avert the fate which 
seemed to threaten them, of entering the dreaded work 
' house. So the widow rose early, and lay down laic, and’ 
nerved by the strong affections of lier heart, w«jrk<'ii 
with such energy, that she niauaji^.d, ns she said, “ to 
keep the roof over their hcad.s,'’ and luid at least two 
meals a day of potutocs and K,alt—seldom jiidcrd 
accompanied by a bowl of thick milk. The twoyounger 
children regularly attended school, .and the cldci*' bov 
and girl were always busy; soiuetimcs assisting tbiur 
mother in making turf, a small (pi.antity of wliicli she 
had leave to eat in a neighbouring bog; sometimes 
collecting manure on the roads, and bringing it home to 
spread oil the potato gaiden. AVIiilsI the eldest girl, 
j who had learned to kuit very neatlr, made some 
! pcoiit by selling tlie gloves and socks wliich slie maiiu- 
! factured in the wiufgr evenings. 

I But this scene of bumble peaceful industry was soon 
! interrupted. The long bright days of Aiigiisl, IStii, 
were darkened throngh our laud by the sh.ailow' of 
aiiproaching famine. The Idiglit which bad /alien the 
receding year on the iiotatu crop had caused mncli 
istresB and cuiihtcrnation; but the buoyant lio|)efalniits 
of the Irish nature prevailed, aud n ;Kiueial impression 
seemed to exist that }he potato harvest of lS4ii would 
be abundant. Accordingly the roots >#ere planted in 
the usual quantity, and in most piaeuf! tiicy<spiang up 
with luxuriant iromisc. in the ncginiiitig of July, tlie 
fields were green and flourisiiing, and the iieasant's eye, 
us he looked on them, sparkled with Joy. Before the 
end of thd month, a mysterious hliglil full on them, in 
some places like a sudden stroke; the sla1ksdroo])ed, tlie 
I leaves wore blackened, and the tubers ceased, to grow. 

! In Att^t scarcely an uniujnred plant ivos to lie seen, 
j “Wligt state, Jack, are yoqr potatoes ki?” said a 
gentleman to a poor man; about the middle of that 
month. ' 

“ Indeed, your honour, they’re rotten and block, and 
there's none of them there. Ood Almighty help'us; 

I for unless He looks down ujion ns %c’ll ail have to die.” 
i' * "Indeed, ma'am,” said a poor woman to me one day, 
sliowring a small heap of waxy potatoes about the sim 
of walnuts, which sne liud just dug, " you'd he a long 
time looking at them when they're lioilcd.Iicforc you’d 
b.nng yourself to ate them.” At lehi^h even this 
miserable resource Mled; the gardens were cxbausted, 

' and the state of the poor become worse daily. As the 


season advanced Ibeir suiTcrings from want of food j 
were greatly aggravated by cold and nakedness. j 

Ko class of persons sufler more severely than widows . 
and orphans; at all times more helpless than their 
neighbours, they viere now ready to perish, finding 
themselves without their “provider," as the head of a 
family is often called in Ireland, to labour for them on 
the roads. Poor Mrs. Sullivan and her children now 
often wont to bed without having broken their fast all 
day. One liy one tlicir little articles of furniture, and 
then their clot lies, were parted with “to keep the life 
in them;” aud one evening last December, when 
literally nothing was left in the house save a bundle 
of straw and a few sods of tuif, they crouched round 
the hearlli, fuodless and almost naked, to try and warm | 
their shivering limbs iiy the flame of a small fire. The ! 
eldest boy was not among t];cm, but presently he came i 
ill, holding a small tiaper in his band. 

“ Look, luotber," lie said, “ what I got. 1 went among ' 
all the neighbours to try for a taste of turnip or cabbage i 
for ye all, bat no one bad anytliing to give me—they’re i 
(lying of the hunger as well as ourselves—till at lust 
oid Paddy Kol!,i sabFhc’d share a grain of blaek pepj'cr 
nit'll me that be bad fur liliiiseU'; aud Lc tould me to | 
mix it in hot water and drink it lying dos'n, and | 
'twoiild be a fine tiling agon the starvation.” } 

This was accordingly done, .and llic hot iiiixliire uas | 
divided uiiioiig the I'auiily as their sole supper. i 

“ Mother,'’, said tlie eldest, “J heard ;<ome people ) 
saying to-day that there's fine sea-weed eii the slioro at, I 
Ban try. 'Tis no, iiidrc than thirtj' mile... oil’, and wouldn't ij 
,it la' belter fur ns to go there and get some, than to die 
here: we could bile it luid ate it, aud it might keep |.| 
ii.s alive.” •> i| 

'I’lie motlier higlied deejd.v. " (iiwl help us ! ’lis all ! 
we have to do,” said she. “in Ills name we’ll set oil' j 
iii-iiiorro;!' morning.” They did so: tlieir cabin was '• 
co'opletcly enipty, and tlieir Idighted garden useless, so jj 
tber bad iio'iliiiig to Icjivc bchiiKl or to take with them. i| 
.Slew and tiittcriiig were their steps, and often would ' 
they Ipirr fallen dead dii t^ way, bill, for'ibo oeiasional ; 
donations oT bread and fioitp wliicb they reecivud at 
the few gentIcnicn's, houses scattered through the 
country. The woiWioiisc wa.' m longer open; it held | 
already uiore tlf.>in iloiiblc the niimlier of inmates for 
wliich it was dosignuil, and the deaths had daily in- 
crciihcd to a friglitliil niiuiber. 

At length they reached the sea-.slinrc, and addressed I 
•lliom.seivcs to eidlectiiig seaweed Thi.s, when boiled, 
bceoiiios a sort .of glutinoas subitaiiee, on which it is 
pos.<ilde to sustain life for a time. Ob ! if our Bnglish 
broUiren could only have --een tlia famishing oagenwss 
witli w^ieh tliey devoi.rej tliis wreteiicd substitute for 
food, liaving obtained leave from a kind cottager to boil I 
it oil ilis fire, they would not wonder at the iuiportunate I 
cries for hc^t which rciwdi tlieir cars from starving j 
Ireland.* ' 

We will not fidinw the miseraidc family through 
tlieir wauidurings during (lie* bitter season of mid¬ 
winter. lid'orc Ibo end of January the two younger 
chiklri^ were dead, and tlieir mother, as she dug their 
graves, hiul searecly power to weep. “ Yc’ro happy 
now, datlins,” she said, “though the father that's before 
yc in lieuvcti will„liaidly know the jiale faces that 
looked so briglit wlien lie took tlie last look at ye.” 

"Motlier,” said Mary, “who knows but the angels 
will put tlieir own licauty upon tlicin while they're on 
tile road with them' to where father is. _ 1 don't think 
tli’e little children's faces ever lirik pale in lieaven." 

In a day or tvro aftorwardsetlie mother was struck 
witli fever, and the same disease began to gleam in the 
hollow eyes of her remal'niiig (thildren. They were 
traveliiug along a lonesome road, and just when their 
Tailing limbs refused to eany them further, they espied 
near them a half-ruined empty cabin. They crawled 





















into it, and lay down together on the wet mud floor, 
'f hero they remained in burning fever, without etrength 
to rise, or procure even a dranght of water. After 
three days, the benevolent clergyman of the pariah, 
whose purse, time, and ener^e^ are devoted to the 
task of rescuing from death the perishing population 
around him, .was passing by. Ko sound proceeded 
from the cabin, yet he entered it, and what a spectacle 
met his eye t The mother and daughter lay dead on 
the ground, and a colony of rats had commenced their 
loathsome banquet on the flesh of both. The lioy was 
yet alive, but in a state of stupor, and already the 
horrid animals were preparing to prey on him also; the 
clcigymiitt drove them oway, and raising the boy's head 
poured some drops of cordial down bis throat, ilc 
revived, and bis kind visitor, regardless of personal 
risk, bore him from the pe^ileutiai hole where he lay. 
With some difficulty he tnouced a neighbouring farmer 
to afford him shelter, and send a man to bury tbu 
dead. Mr.-took care to supply him with nourish¬ 

ment, and the boy is now rocuveriug; but heart-rending 
were his tears and lamentations when he found liiiiisclt 
aloire in the world—all who had Aved him gone ' 

This is bnt M feeble outline of scenes wbicli arc now 
daily passing. “ The mirth of tbu land is roneand 
even the proverbial kindness of the ])casaulry Iregius to 
fail When soinc of the lubahitiinm of a crowded 
district were asked lately why they had siifl'crcd several 
fellow-creatures fo perish among them without making 
any effort for*their relief, “Sure," tlieyreplied, turning 
their desjiairing eyes towards the sjiet^cr, “ it will he 
onr own turn next.” May Ood in IJis inliiiito mercy ^ 
withdraw the ehastiseincnt ubich. Ihruateus thus^ to 
swallow' tip our miserable country ! 


Hftcrarj) Ifoiitts. 

• ^ 

?7t« Irish Priest; err, Wliptfur Ireland? London: 

Ixtngman and Oo. Ih47. 

A BSArliFDi. little volume, writfen in a beantifiil spirit. 
It par])orts to be the w^rk of a villi^t^doctor, who lias 
seen iniicb of the real life of tlie ])euiile in Ireland ; or, 
rahka^ the autobiography of a priest published l)y the 
doctor. We are much mistaken if it lie not tlie ]>ro- 
duction of a lady. We think wc feel througliont it the, 
delicacy of a lady’s touch—the pure and affectionate 
spirit of the woman, ft is written in a*nobly concili.-v 
tory spirit, and is a fervent appeal in fhe history of 
cvery-day life to union Amongst all classes in Igilaud, 
whether IVotcstant or Catholic. It presents a picture 
of the struggles of the Catholic priest with the umiatural 
position in which he finds himself; and ^te ordinary 
events of Irish oxistenee, amid a poor*and {g'rishing 
mass; the hard landlord, who lives but to sqiiecau the 
soul out of all argnnd jtim; the good laiidlond, who 
commenees in the enthusiasm of his yuntli a career of 
improvement, and is murdered in the midst of heneli- 
cent deeds in iffistake for the tyrant. There us Ibc 
misery hy day, and the attack of the propriefor'K liall 
by night. The noble sentiment of this little t’olume, 
and the auihofs views of what is udbcssaiy on the part 
of the landlords for the regeneration of the eonutry, 
may he seen by some extracts from the chapter called 
" The Lahourer's Hope.” A young iandlord is 
spci^ng:— ^ ■ 

“ There shell be no luoli Aste in Irdand,” said he, “ ss mine. 
Never a child, however humble, but sh^ receive tlie must 
careful flistering. FeriA the baseness that would lay prostrate 
the soul of num, and leave incnlt the principles of our coniiiina 
nature I There iludl be iidux^ with every desirable accessory 
—food for both body audmind; for it would bo bnita itu expect 


stsuvingJafanta to learn. Clolbiog also to those in need of it, 
enforcuig cleauluiess and self-respect by cveiy available means. 

“ lleligiaus education, so termed, 1 would leave to the clergy; 
as to secular culture, it were essential tliat each ehiid slionld be 
intimately acquainted with ita inother-fougue; with natural 
scieuce in all ita branches—^from the plant in the field to the 
pbble on the shore—astrononiv, botany, mineralogy, aatund 
history, nutuialpliUosopliy, and designing; also with an insight 
into the BtraetuTo of laugnage, and into the constitution of the 
human niind. 

“ The meanest, jioorest, most abortive essay should lie care¬ 
fully encciuraged.* Consider, it is the groundwork of an im- 
iiuirtul soul. The utmost kindness and linimess should he used, 
Bssoeiutiiig toil with‘pleasure, till these cliildien had been 
suateticd innu the boiiduge uf apathy, ignorance, and wnnt of 
tluiuglit, for ever. Competent, well-salaried tcochets, male and 
female, slionld be appointed from tlie first; and, as soon as pos¬ 
sible, ussistauts uf both sexes, from the moA deserving of the 
puiiila. • * 

“ Kiich child should be impressed with the sacred cUhns of 
Ittbour,aaDd qjie incumbency under which lie ia born to bo 
V-rviceable 1o bia ki^d. UiUf Ids lime woidd, tlieiefoT% be fitly 
delated to study, bull to ludustriiil occuiHitian. Ilhudusive m 
w’orksliops, there should be attached to caeh school a farm and 
garden, ell'crtually tilled; fur muiual dexterity uptma iiesli 
resources, and constitutes tin important bruiicli of mental devc- 
•lupiueiit.* Ctccasmiially the yoniig people, tlie teucliers presiding, 
slionld bate a little feast, tlie preparation of which, slung with 
lliutul ordinary iiioiils, would initiate the girls into the euliunry 
art, winding up the whole with the graeelul and iiumanixiug 
dunce. * 

• “ Selert vocal music slioidd be seduluiiidy cuJtivaAd, while 
hiisiness should oprii niid close with liyiiins uf praise and thonk- 
*t'uliicss to (JimI. 'riie cliiiilri'ii should icigiPthe cuiiipositions of* 

, the great masters—those so precious tnuiscripls oi the niusie of 
iialuni —(iod’s iuusir,tM luliuite solace and lurreast of Ueaveu. 
iiuviiig seiiliiiieiits, garbed in gnivious iiielodira, are calculated 
to reluriu tlie world. \\ hum would they nut benefit—fur who 
is n iioHy free from the pJagur spots of error and aiti P U would 
reeal^tlie liillabii’a ol inimiey—tlie low, sweet voices on a 
mother’s knee. Tlie liaven ul rest, and ut u blessed eternity, 
albeit dim and distant, would open again; while, swelliiig, gently 
swelling on the eleincutal air, floods of glorious harmony would 
wait the regenerate soul to Heaven once mure! 

“ But siiuuld w« neglect tlie parent, w hile we fostered tlie 
cliildP 'riiiit were not well. For eviry ]ieasniil 1 would con- 
slnicl, and iiiuiiiiaiii in suhstautial repair, a well-built cottage. 
'J'liere should be jKiultry, a cow, and the peasant’s wealth—wt 
swine, witli large euelusial garden, the wiiole at on ocreuhle 
rental. I would aiip|ily cacli family vritli weds, plants, cuttings, 
free of eoal; and, lurUier, allow one day in the week, without 
dedueliuii of wages, for the culture of the little spot. 1 should, 

, niomiver, nioiulain a model farm and garden, uei-ussiblc to oil; 
and in cosetuf sickness or accident, send some one to look after 
the ]Hiur man’s aUiiirs. 

I'lic estate ahoiijd be drained'and trenched at my own 
expense; while 1 uilPised the gcucrul adoption of sjiude labour, 
witli liuusc-lcd cuUlc, Illy dmuglit oxcu^hould be ut tlic oervicc 
uf the tenants in .all iqjrieultiinil slruita. X would iuliow the 
.best sysUwu i^ ollcAiate husbandry, and, both by precept and 
example, do what X rouJiftu eviciid all the ydvuuUiges that 1 
enjoyed. JKnconrageiiienI sliuiild bn givcii to tliuse w ho kept 
the neatest houses and must cuiilfurtalily.atliicd foDulies.as well 
as prim s lor superior stock niid corn. And cvei^moitth my 
butcher sliuuld slaughter, by llie humane luid almost painless 
iiicuiod of pithing, iibiiudaiit sliccp, swine, oxen, on winch 
ueeasiuns wMl-cnn-d joints uiid fresh incuts slionld find-their wdy 
to every liouselioldcrT ' j 

“ X would tuoiutaiii deckgd vessels for the deep-sea fishery, 
and neks lor drswuig along the diore,” etc. 

• 

Will there cvcr^c a soul created tinder the riba ol* 
dcatfol Will the laudlorda of Ireland ever diaccni that 
tliia la the way to cuec all the iila uf that country'I— 
that there ia a more glorious scene than the club-houao 
or the gaming-table-^ mure genuine happineaa Tlian in 
empty splendour and disaipation f- that to cultivate their 
eatatea, and to raise at the aomu time the condition of 
their ncighhtffira, have in them sources of wealth and of 
enjoyment, to which all that they now know ol' liaa no 
comparison 1 As we liavq travelled in Ireland, how 












ofbm have we taken np on onr car Home poor ragged 
I boy, trudging to Home dintant town or village, and 
I become filled with wonder at the clear intellect—clear 
I as a boll—the vivid feeling, and the very graceful and 
refined manner of thia little tattered, barefooted urchin, 
who boa been taught in eome hedge-school. How often 
have we seen the boys and girls going to or returning 
I from school, full of health and spirit, and often fine 
! young creatures, and have sighed to Utink of the 
! misery and hardship that would clog them'through life; 
with a noble land as their birthright, and souls full of 
power to raise it into a paradise—i\ow a desert, and the 
tomb of enterprise 1 How often have we thought, *' There 
go the future countrymen of Qoldsmith, of Grattan, of 
Burke, of Sheridan, and Moore, tho future countrywomen 
of Mrs. Tighe, of Maria Ed('eworth, of hady Morgan, and 
Arum Miiria Ifali;" and yet, ovci>thcm,^and millions of 
thenif how soon shall the bright moniing, that looks nob 
into the future, overcast; and the spirit of'^thc patriot, 
the poet, and the happy household uiicp and wonicti, bb 
trodden by contumely and oppression into suincifcing 
. as barren as those black wasios of peal, or be routed into 
the sullen fire of miirdcrobs revenge. 

Is this never to l>c clrangcdl In the bcan( iful lan¬ 
guage of this little booh,— 

“ Why slioidd iniliiig, striving men he linkid to misery for 
cverP Labour of head mid hand, bclii-vc me, is jiiun’s lH-.st 
nslntc and earthly destiny ; liii! it ii nl (ho liultoin, iiistoud of 
the top,^if the scale. Tct t.i? lime is ilrswiiig nigh—n littl.' 
bird wliisprrs it in my cur—when the lahniirer, I fie working 
" man, no longer igndriyit, brnlalisud, deh.i.sed, slnill rise, witliout 
impcncluueiit of the ol.iiiiis of any, to Ihe highest, tisstelrvalion, 
of nature’s aristocracy. Shull he nottdwell in pakiues, who 
raises palacesP iShiill she not go in rich ailin', whose fingers 
wind the sdk of the tiiiUiig worinP Sliali ilic riiliy, llic ihn- 
moud, and tlie red, red gold, not glitter on the uiiuei't. manly 
breast, or deck the fingers of his wife and ehild ? Shall ij'e not 
wear who spins?—he e.it who sows? Shall the purple juice 
recruit no more the fainting vine-dresser P or pictures deetc, or 
ehoiecsl harmony cheer, the dwellings of the poorP Yes, by 
the living God shall they! By tlie very Miyc.sty of llcuven, 
man—man liiinself—^slndl waken from the tsnnix; of ages ; lunl 
the producer and the eonsaiiicr, ihe crralnr of enjoyments and 
he wlio revels in them, sliall he wie nnd indivisible onee more. 
Hatare’s glad voices shall lireutlic out peacefully again. Ylie 
caruHing birds, the w^iispering winds, the gorgeous clouds, and 
perfum^ flowers, the sunny enrtli, tin- inightv ocean, 'man’s 
glorious beanty, speak ser^li-toned his iueflahle destiny, the 
faint foteshadowings of his final home!” 

There is one oilier argument, bcnideH ife: intrinsic* 
beauty, fur the purchase of this little volume - the 
profits of it arc to be given to the relief of the Irish 
poor. * 

Tkt Parlonr Library. Vol. I.— Tlie‘fllfick prophet,\ 
« Tale qf Famine. By Wiii.iak C'AnLEToir,' 
AxvOtor of TraiU and l^rifx of Irish Peasantry, 
etc. Belfast; Simms anwMacintyre. 

Messrs. Siujis Aim MAcrKTTiiE, tho spirited puhiishers 
of Belfast, have cho.scn wi.scly by commencing their 
new serial pnhlication with a work of sivh intense 
interest nnd groat power, iGi Williarn’Carlctou’s “ Black 
rrophot” A talc of Irish fnipinc is well toincd at this 
moment; and this story, though referring to a former 
period of distikms, is equally applicable to this; for the 
sorrowH of I relond are not the growth of yesterday, th^ are 
the old festering wounds «rf oppression and misgiWern- 
oUmt breaking out into plague sjiots of grantor or leas 
' ihtonqjly, owing to tho casualticB of seasons or other 
temporary circumstances. <. 

Of all men who have written of Irish life and 
manners, none have done it with so masterly a hand as 
William Carloton. A man of tho people himself, he 
understands them thoroughly ; he knows their fecUngg, 
their wants, and their miseries; and he depicts their 


life and their character, bocauso ho is deeply familiar ' 
with both, and knows the causes, whetW remote or | 
immediate, which hdve made them what they ate. ; 
Besides this, Carleton is a man of genius; his writings \ 
possess a dramatic power, and tho plot of his story is 
always such as to rivet the reader’s atlontion. Ho is 
possessed of every requisite for a master in fiction, for 
this simple and apparently paradoxical reason, that he 
never deals with anything but truth. 

This talc of Irish famine is appropriately enough 
dedicated to Lord John Bussell, liccausothe writer sitys, 
"As it is the first tale of Irish famine that was over 
dedicated to an English Prime Minister, he trusts 
that his lordship's enlarged and enlightened policy I 
will put it out of the power of any succeeding author i 
ever to write another.” Wo hope it may. | 

Famine is not by any m^aus a new thing in Ireland, i 
Every year has seen something of it more or less; but j 
the warnings were lost on landlords and governors, 
and it was not till a general desolation of that unhappy " 
country roused the national heart of England, that the 
calamity wivs tiioiight even real. Carlelon’s ^ry refers , 
to tho year 1817.— “ 

“ Tho whole summer had been sunless and wet; one, in fnet, !. 
of ceaaek"is rain, wliich fell day after day, week after week, nnd ' 
inoiitb after montli, until the sorrowful cunscionsness had arrived ; I 
that nffi/eliniigc for Ihebetter must now eome /eo nnd that | 
nothing was certain lint the terrible union of famine, disease. I 
iiiid dmitli, wkicii was to follow. Tlie season, owing to the 'I 
eanses specified, was. nei-essarily late, and sucYi of the crops os | 
were ripo liail a i-ickly nnd unlliriving look. ♦ * • • ♦ 
Iaiw meadows were in n slate of iminrlatinn, and on nllnviiil ,i 
soils the ravages of the floods were visible in layers of sand and . i 
gravel tliat were deposited over many of tho prostrate corn-fields. . 
The peat'lurf lay in ooay and negU-rted henps, fortlieie had not .| 
been sun eiiongh to dry it suffieienllj for use, so tliat tlie jxmr . 
Iinil want of fuel and cold to feel ns well as wnntof food itself, .j 
Indeed tlie uppcnmiice of tlie country, in consequence of this {I 
wi-tness in the firing, was singularly dreary and depressing. 
Owing to llie difliriilty with nliieh it liurncd, or rather wasted ' 
nway, without light or lifat, tlie eye, in additi in to tlic sombre |i 
line wiiicli the absence of tl|p sun cast over all things, was |' 
i forced to dwell upon the long black masses of smoke which !j 
trailed slowly overthe whole country, or hung, during thetliick, I, 
sweltering enlms, ii^hroad columns that gave to Ihe face of 
nature an aspect sirfaingly dark and disastrous, when associated, j i 
as it was, with the destitution and sulfering of tlie great body j; 
of the people, Tlie genrnd appearance of t lie crops was-hAici'd 
depioniblc. In soiiie parts the grain was beaten down by the |' 
rain; in airier silualioiis it lay cut, but unsaved, and scattered i. 
overtlie fields, nw.iiling.moesinsioiialglimpscof l^blesimdiine; | 
and in otlicr ailcf richer soils, wliolc fields, deplorably hedged, i; 
were green with tim dcstrucliic exuberance of a second growth. 

The sensini, though wet, was warm ft and it is imncceasary to 
say, thn theluxuriaiiec of all weeds niid unjirofitablc prodiieiiuus 
was n-uik and strong, whilst nil iinliealthy fermentation pervaded j 
every thing which wits destined fur food. A hronding stillness, 
too, Iny over ilil yalurc; cliccrfulucss liiid disspjiearcd, even Ihe 
groves HSid hedg^ were silent, for tho veiy bii^^ind cr:isrd to i 
sing, and tlie earth seemed as if it mourned fur the approaching i 
enlamit), os well ns for that whiclu'iod been already felt. Tlic | 
whole countiT, in fact, was weltering and surging with the wet 
furnicd by the incessniil overflow of rivers; whilst the failing 
catanwX joined to a low inonotonons hiss, ur what the Scolcii 
term sugh, poured their faint hut dismal mnrmnrs on the 
gloomy fiience which otherwise prevailed aronud.” ' i 

Snch is the scene of this melancholy story, in whicli ! 
the Black Prophet, an arUhl villain and luordorcr, 

'who gained great infiuenco over tho people by his pre- j- 
tended gift of prophecy; and bis daughter, a wild, 
passionate, but beautiful girl; nnd old Darby Skinadre, | 
the dealer in meal, the misee, the hypocrite, and tho 
blood-sucker; and manyanotherfigure—some meekand 
IiaUcnt, others driven infti passionate despair; move to 
and fro, as in a dreary phantasmagoria. And, porhapf^ 

'the saddest and most appalling port of the whole is 
that it is true; that not a feeble -skeleton, with shrivelled 
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akin and glasay cyea, and conattming fcrer at its heart, 
pfisacs before ua, but has its thotfsond-fold counterpart 
lit this very moment, in that same land where it seems 
to have been the object of all who had power, no 
matter however obtained, to turn the blessings of Ood 
into a desolating curse. 

We wish not only that Lord John Bussell, bnt that 
evciy man who has a voice in making laws for Ireland, 
conld read this book and deeply ponder on its momen¬ 
tous truths. Our space is very limited, but we must be 
permitted to make one extract more, for there is much 
fn it. 

“ The whole countiy was in a state of dull but fniolio tuninlt; 
i^d the wild crowds, os they came and went in the ]K-rpetrn> 
tiuu of tlieir melancholy outrages, were worn down by such 
startling evidences of general poverty and suircriiig, ns were 
enough to fill the heart with fci# ns well ns pity. TJicir cuda> 
veroiis and emacinted aspects hod something in them su wild aiul 
wolflsh, and the fire of mminc bhizi-d so savagely in their hitihiw 
eyes, that many of them looked like ercatures changed from their 
very humnnity by some judicial plngtie tlml lind bwn sent down 
from Ilonvfin to punish and desolate the land. And, in truth, 
there is no doubt whatever that the intensity of their sufierings, 
and the natural <7i.uiic which wns ocemsioned by the united 
ravages of disease aud famine, hod weakened the pan <-rs of their 
iindcrstnniling, nnd impressed upon their bearing and features 
an expression which seemed partly tlie wild exeitemeiil of toiii- 
poniiy frenzy, and partly the dull, hopeless apathy of fatuity— 
a state to whieli it is well known that misery, sickness, and 
hiuiger, all together, hod brought down the stroAg iiitcUccl and 
reason of the faitiishing multitudes. * •* * To iiu other 
principle than this ciui wo nttrihuto the wautan ami irrational 
outrages of many of ilie people. Bvery one act|imiiited with 
such awful visitatioua must know ihnt their terrific realities 
cause them, hv wild infiueneps tlmt run through w hole masses, 
to fuigct all tlic decencies and restraints of iirdiiiaiy life; until 
fciir, and sluiinc, nnd the becoming resjicct foriirdor, all of whieli 
constitute the inoial safety of smdety, are thrown aside, or 
resolved into the great tyrannical iusUnel of self-prdcrvatimi, 
which, when thus stimulated, hccomcs what may hi; termed the 
ittSimUy of desolation.” 

In coucluaidh, we would remark that (he Parlour 
Library appears to be the cheapest norial )nib1icalion 
of tbe day. The extent of three ordinary volnmea for 
one eliilling ! it in wvli^ot up, aud in, iu all rcapculs, 
desciviug of tUo public favour. • 


THE DBAJH OP TIBEB4US. 

Anna/. A/6, vi. C(( 2 >. 1. * 

uv nieaoLAs TuiauiNo HuruK. (aviuou of btatk wiaus.) 

Abu now life's lees to bitterness were drained: 

Fast as the lading moon Tiberius waned; 

Hh limbs ftirsook their load or scarce suBtlunci|; 

The body ’gan depart; hypocrisy i-omained. 

Still the same rigid soul^ with brow intent, . 

And speech severe, from place to place ho went; 

Or forced at times a courtesy to screen 

Those signs of IRling, though he knew them seen ; * 

Till lodged at length by Cape Misenum’s cleft. 

Where Marius built the house Lucullus loft. * 

And here his coming end was thus descried; 

A leech there was, in whom he dared confide. 

So fiff as take advice, but medicine never, 

Who now, pretending business bade them sever. 

Kissed himds at parting, dntifully grieved, , 

And tonched the Primm pulse. Kor unpcrcoivcd : 
For, whotiusr wroth, ani^so more solf-possest. 

He cried, " Bring back tbe b|nqnet! ” made him guest. 
And kept the feast beyond its wonted end; 

To compliment, forsooth, a parting friend. 

That le^ to Macro sped, and told, amain. 

His days are numbered, and their tale is twain.” 


Then alkwas ferment: collo(|uiaB aroond, 

And &r expresses to the armies bound - 
And, in two days, Ms intercepted breath, 

'Twas thought, had clos’d mortalityr in death. 

With concourse great, and giatnlations prone, 

Caligula went forth to claim the throne. 

When newson news—" He stirs—ho breathes”—arrived; 
“ He speaks—wants food—Tiberius has rovived I ” 

Panic seized all: the rest disperse aghast; 

Each feigning grief, Rome ignorance what had past. 
Young Cmsar, lllirled from hope o'er earth elate, 
T^fixed and silenb stood, expecting fate. 

Macro, intrepid, gives command : “ Oo straight, 

TTeap on him bed-clothes, heap to suffocate. 

Then leave the old man's room, and no one near it wait.” 
Tiberiua ended thus. Ilia years wore threescore, ten, 
and eight. • • 


" IIEAT.TIT OP TOWNS ASSOCIATION. 

Tor nmimiUci- of the lli'oltlPuf Towns Assoaialion held a 
mi-i’iiiig ;|t«lliu Stulislical Sueiety, 12, St Jamra’s-Miuare, on 
V'cdiii shiy, April 7tli; Lord Ashley in tlie chair ; for the 
piirpiise (if taking info ronsidunitioii the “ Jiill for improving 
tlic llciiltli of Towns in England,” presented to j’arliameut by 
Her Majesty’s Government; when it was resolved unaiii- 
mously:— _ « 

* 1. Tli.it this hill is founded on the bill framed with mat care 
pnd labour by the late Gin eminent, nml pnwiitcd to the House | 
of Commons at the close of the sessiui* iSdS, by the Kdrl of 
vljineoln and .Sir .Iniiies^rnhani. 

5. That tile ninin provisions of Lord Lincoln’s bill are based 
on the reeoiiiiiiendalioiis of 1 ler Majesty’s Cumiiiiisiouers of the 
Jlriiltli^f Towns, being the eniielusiiAis nt wluch they arrived 
after an investigation, selduiii e(|unllod in extend and never 
i%reetlbd liy tlie itdness and coiiiplotcucss of the evidence eol- 
lented. 

:i. Tliat Lord Tiineoln’s hill possesses the great merit of 
iiaviiig developed a definite and universally npplieable principle, 
by wliieb the rreominendntioiis of Her Miyesty’s Cominusioucis 
might lie enrried llito practical operatimi, iiiid a sound saiiitaiy 
stale be gradually cxtendi-d to every city, town, and villnge of 
tlie United Kingdom. ” 

t. That wliilc bolli the. foraier aud the present GoveramenA 
liave puruestly laboured to mature a I'oiniigeliruBivo and eflicient 
sanitary measure, it must give cunfideiicc in the principle on 
uliieli it is ]iropo8ed,tu legislate, tlial the measure presented to 
I’arlinment hy both ndministratious is esscntiaily the same, 
ditfering ipirely iu the mode iu which it is proposml to. cniiy 
the Act into operation. 

,5. That the hill prepared by Her Majesty’s present Qovem- 
ineiit proposes to plgcc the TOiieral superiutendence of the A^ 
in u speeittl autliority created for tins express purpose; to assign 
tlie local execution of the Act to bodiedtalready constitnted, and 
from time immem^.d empowered, to perform service of this 
kind, mutely’, tlie town fpuncils; extending the jurisdiction of 
those bodies, where this may ho ueccssaiy,4y the creation of 
new wards, and nffurdiiig focilitire for the formutiuu of euik 
bodies where none at present exist; to place the main emnsa 
of improvement (exerrising everywhere a vigilontaeontnu over 
thw expenditure) uii the classes that will most profit by 
namely,occupiers of iioiises; to raise in each district the capital 
that may be rcquiredi either byiloon, or hy persons eontrariing 
fur the exemdion of the works, on tho security of a speeial rate, 
the Tepayment of priiicipat iin^ interest, to be spread over u 
series of years, being commuted into an annual rent cliorge: 
and in this manner to prevent the burden from b^g prnc.’ 
fieoliy felt even by tie poorest tenant, and at the same time to 
ENOAGR ABU HKGULATK TUB SrtBlT OF COHUKaClAt. RBTXB- 
FBISR IN THIS £X£c 6 t 10 N OF MRAUVURS OF SANITAJir 
Imfrovembnt;. provisions which the whole teiioj^ iff the * 
evidence shows to be ab%>lutd.y ueceasaiy to socure tbe efiident, 
general, economical, nnd permanciit working of the mrnsure. 

6. That tho bills proposed, both by the &te and tlio present 
Government, aMke provide tlmt tlie supply of water, tho aewer- 


1)8 under one and tho Kune authority; tint tlm existing 
separate, independent, and oflJn conflirtiiig trusts Aid bmrds. 









bring proved bjr cxmriencc to Iio nneeanamical, often wneteful, 
and almoet invariably inefficient, shodld be aboilihed; and tliat 
their dutira and ]iowcra should bo trnnsfened to one nngie 
body; Innited, each in its assigned district; uniformly consti¬ 
tuted, and always under supervision and conM. 

7. Tliat, with regard to the metropolis, after tlie full and 
repented investigations which have been made into the sanitiuy 
rondition of this important wrt of the empire—first by l)rs. 


wealthy me by no means exempt from similar suffering; that 
there is no boundary within which it is possible to confine the 
visitations of malaria, and no ihoment when it may not puss 
beyond its nsnal hauuto; that it sometimes introduces fever and 
reo, ana always unurr supervision ana coiurui. other pmnful and mortal diseases into the mansion as welt as 

7. Tliat, with regard to the metropolis, after tlie full and into thn hovel, seizing nnoti young and old alihe in both; and 
peiited investigations which have been made into the sanitiuy that the Betnrns uniform^ show, ^t in those towns and dtics 
nditioii of this important purt of the empire—first by l)rs. wliicli nro remarkable for the early ages at which the poor 


Aruott, Kay, and Sontliwood &mth; secondly, in the Ibllowiiig tlie gentry also, as a olnss, am deprived of many yoan of their 
year, by Dr. Soiithwood Smith; tliinlly, by tli* Committee of nutnrol term of life. 


thn House of Uommons appointed to iiiqmrexUito tlic tleulth ut 
Towns; fourthly, by Mr. Ulmdwick, as set tintli in the Sanit(.ty 
Itcport published in 181^3; and, lastly, by tlie evidence of nom- 
missioners and oflicers of sewers, of eiiginners of water cuui- 
paiiies, and of large numbers of medical and other witneasni., 


inentalJiealtli and strength been impossible, but the deienorution eleur tliat there is a definite lini 


of tlie body and the corriiptiuu of tin! mind liuie alike becuiiic 1 the people lias stopped; bi^'nnd wliicli the advantages of tlio 


inevitiibic. • 

0. That little or notiiing of this state, of things is known to 
the higher and weaitliier classes, iieeiiiise no indirations (if>if 


Wt the aumbeit that perish in Euglund alone, ,fnim rerouv able unattainable without it—tlie advancoment (through tlie improve- 
^ses of sickness and mortality, amount to no less titan 130 inent of their physical well-being) of the inteUoctual, the moral, 
persona every day. _ 'and the religious progress of the people. 

11. Thgt although the sickness and mortality from these On behalf of tlio Committee, 

causes presawith pecitliar severity on the puuror edasses, yi i tlie Aanur, Chairmm. 


13. That, according to the ordinary estimate, for every death 
there are twenty-eight persons sick; that the subjects of tliis 
excessive sickness and mortality are, exelusive of infanta, persons 
ill the priinu of life, between tlio ages of twenty and forty—tlw 
period when life is of llin greatest value to tho individual and b> 

.r_s.. _ _I _ a.i.- _ I _ J.v_ 1__t_ 


collected under the Heiultli of Towns Commission, (amstitntiiig society; wlicn tlie poor have the largest numlmr of children 
allogetlier a mans of unanswered and uniinsn'erable faeu, diqiendent on their hibuur for support; when sickness piniiges 
showing the enormous and deplorable tlefeets pud abuses in the entire families into temporary, rud death into permanent destitii- 


showing the enormous and deplorable tlefeets pud abuses in the entire families into temporary, rud death into permanent destitii- 
maiuttement of thn sewerage, the drainage, the supply of irati-r, lion, and conseijnent dependence on parochial relief: that, from 
and tlie paving and cleansing of the metropolis'-theia can he lieturiis ohtaimm under the Poor Law Commission, it appears 
no pretext on the part of these liaail autliorities that they liiivl' lliut tliero an: in this wiiy produced and pauperize .Yearly, in 
been taken by surprise; that they liare' ]ftu\ed, b> anykiing Kiigland and Wales alone, upwards of forty-seven thnusaiid 
they liave done in time past, or are likely to do in future, tliat wiilujvs, and upwards of one hundred and twenty thousand 
they are lietter tilted for contiuuiiig in olfiee than similar bodies orpliuiis; that from nilf .ilations, based on llegisti'ation lletnnit 
iq other parts of the cuuntiy ; or tliat there is the sliaihiw of from the acvenil eouiities in Kiigland and Wak-s, it appears that 
reason why a s^^inl exception slimilil be iiiadc in fiictr ftiioiir; the loss in nioiiey on the years deaths is in ninnd numbers, 
from thn operation of any\eiieral hiw. rroin the loss of the ]iruductive power of tlie labourer, tliirtoeu 

8. That lunong the pnictical ri'siilts of the progress of the millions ; from sickness, a million and a kiilf 

nation in art, scirnce, and wealth, one of tlie most reiiiarkahle is i l'l,riU9,3-‘t7); and from fuiirriils, iiearlv three hniidred Ihoiisaiid 
tlie improvement that has taken plaia; in the eoiiirort and pounds (£385,lil3), making a total fosa to tlie countiy every 
bealtlifiihiess of dwelling-liousc-i, and in tlie saluhrity of the year of neurly siftram niillious (£14,873,833) a' money, by far 
]ocaIitiesinwliichtheyarcpIaced;tlinttlii8,howcver,iKtrueunly llie greater part of qhieli enormous sum niij'ht and would be 
of tins houses und doyalitiea in wlneli the higlier and inidiSle saved under proper siinitiiry regnlatiuns; tiiiit tlierefora the 
classes reside; that comparatively little of tliisiiiiprovenr-iir has, Fever tiix, whieii is the Dirt tax, is niore costly and oppressive 
descended to tlie ehiss of shopkeepers;Sniiil still less to that of tliiin all the other taxes pul together; and that after ail this 


akilled artisans; wliile in general .no iti I'UovniieNT wii it>;i i i; hiss in money, sielness, and jnemature death, tlie population is 
has reached the dwelling of rominoii or unskilled Liliuiirers, not in the least degree diniimslied ; ii puny, sickly, aufleriiig, and 
who form the hulk of the nopulation, both of our tcM'ii mill ‘liorl-li\ed nice invariably and most Mpidly tqiringilig up to 
rural ilislrie'ts ; Imt rlint, u:i the emilrury, in conseijneiiee |if the supply the place of tliiise that perish, anil thus preparing every 
increase of the popuhitiiin, uithoiil a eorn".])ondiiig inereiise of year, “ afi unripe harvest fur the scythe of deiiUi!” 

Iioiise accommodation, and without attenti'iii to the eleniiliness l.'l. That g'lien large masses of the people are thus alluwial to 
of the districts into which the. jamrer riasses have been driieii, jierisli from known and runiuvahle causes, and wlieii the certain 
the sanitary condition of those districts is positiiely worst: than iiie:ins of ntmuving tlicw causes lire within ous ]K>weT, it is an 
it was half a rentiiry ago; because tliey are more erouded, iaiiiio1»tiou, in tlie guilt of wliieli even-individuiii participates 


it was half a century ago; because tliey are more crowded, | laiiiiolptiou, in tlie guilt of wliieli every individual participates 
because tlie sources of tlie pollution of tlie air have propurtiuii- ! vvlm might lielp to put an end lu it, iii'it does iiiithing; tliat no 
ately increased, and Is’ciinse tlie^Ccess of I'n-sli air has every ! effVirts to remove or even niaterially to mitigate its roase(|uenres 


vox become more und mure dimeiilt: wheiiee it has happened by I'haiiity or by Lroai. Ilvi.izi' ^;vcr iinve hern or can be 
llint tlie clas-ses in question linvc lieen ruMipelled to spend their eifectuul, and tliatm^iliing will be so, bat the substitution of the 
lives, from the niuinefis of iiiiili to that of deatli, in a poisoned cliaritr of pievciition for that of alleviation, 
atmospliere, in which not only lias the attiiiiimciit of physical und It. That from the vrliolc of the pn.'cediug statemciRCi,’!, is 


licli the inqnvivciiieiil of 


progress of the nation in civilization Imvc nut descended; and 
that la'Iuw tills liAe the pliysiral canslis of disease and nuirtality, 
n'liiuved or conoteractixl in the urdiiiary progress ofcivtliznti'Ui, 


have been visible in our great sqniircH, or fFiir prineipiil sins-rs eonlimie lo uiienite with their full fu cc; the ahurtncss of the 
and common tliorouglifiyx'S; imt that, nevertheless, within a few dunticfii of life, among tho classes vxposni to them, la'iiig 
pares of lliesr spots, where evcrytlimg marl's improvement and niiiversally and invariably the result und tlic mejisuro of the 
indicates hraltll and comfort, are the abodeslif tens of t luins'iiids prevalence and intensity of these riiiises. 
of the people, in p state which no tmf out of their own eliiss I .j. That the General Snnitury Measure now presented to 
can witness without a feeling o^iurrur, mid wliieli ]Hx>pIn of nil Varliumes.t by Her Majesty’s Glovernmrnt is dwlcitlated to 
ranks, bronght thither by euriomy or duty ~ stuteaineii, legmla- remove from the classes in question llin moat prevahint and 
tors, clergymen, mediem men, niid the oflicers of chnriuhle puwerfu' of these causes, and to loing the very lowest of tlic 
iu8litulbnii.!lhill ronrnr in deelnriiig to la- disgraceful tons, jasiple within llic inflnrnee of that pbysioal and moral improvc- 
etjually as a civilized and os a Cliristian nation. nient which is the iiecessiiry eunsequcnce of advancing civiliza- 

10. That till: consequeuees of this state of tliiiatx arc pro- tioit, uiul in tlic inestimable benefits of wbidlii tho higher and 
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iu8litulbuii.flhill ronrnr in deelnriiig to la- disgraceful tons, jaKiple vvitliin llic inflnrnee of that pbysioal and moral improvc- 
uijnBlIy as a civilized and us a Cliristian nation. nient wliicli is the iiecessiiry eunsequcnce of advancing civiliza- 

10. That till: consequeuees of this state of tliiiat-i arc pro- tioit, uiyl iu tlic inestimable benefits of wbidlii tho higher and 
elaimed to ns daily by an indispuftible and nifllisputisl nnthority— middle classes have lung {airticipated. 

though hilhritu practically uegleetiyl,—the 'I'lihlesiand Iteports 16. Tint tills -Meusnre, involving no political distiheiion, and 
of tne llegislrar General,—vahose eoliimns sliow, that in influem-iiig no party ,obji-et, hut tending to promote tile pro- 
some of these pbees tlie mortality is doulde, and iu others sperity and happiness of every class wiUioiit exception, is one 
treble that of the weaitliier districts; thq' the inliabitants of wliich all parties iu both Nunses of Parliament may cordially 
these aegleoted districts are deprived of one-tliird, and in many co-o]a:nife iu perfecting, and all classes out of Parliament unite 
coses of oae-half, of the natural term u'' their existence; tliat in securing; its linppy distinction being, that while it is capable 
duriiw flie very last ^ear cO.tXtO persons in n part only of of efleeting a certain amonnt of go^, witliont tlie adniixturo, 
ring wiiefly in tliese ilistricts,)n:rialicd, over and above or even the danger, of any countovailing evil of any kind or 
tlis*llranaiT anmbera that die yearly;' mid tliat, from cnlcula- degree, immediate or remote, it will at the same time lay tlie 
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OF PACTS AND OPINIONS CONNECTED WITH GENERAL INTERBSTS AND POPULAR 

niOGKBSS. 


] In this department of our. Journal we mean not only to stale, eanduffy our own earnest opinion on anpmaUer 
qf importance, Imt shall endeavour, as far as in us lies, to form attd yuide pulhlic omnion, as every. MilWt 
journalist shoM do ; and with equal sincerity we solicit the. opinions ejothers qf^ all aasses—be they rich or ‘ 
I poor, he they masters or men, be they men or womeu. }Fe work for alt, and we d^ire tO work nviu aM.-^Eva. 


I PrmUrtei Dosgtast and fie Steam The hint tlirown I 

; I out in our Jowniul of the l()tb of April, has hern neh'd upon, [ 
Bb'ctj-wliero tlie recunt untnigc to tliis iioble>minded man, to ! 
j the whole coloured meo, and to the law and public fcelina of ' 
I En!(lBnd,ou hoard the Cumbria, liiu! runwii the frienda of Free- i 

I dom. Uata fur Bul»cn|itions aru already made oiit,and in prmrjia | 
I' of difitrihution. They are fur siAwrLplioiis of from uuciihillini; i 

II npwerda. Let every friend of liln-rty put ihmii Ida ufiisrins, , 
and auch a inonuinent of infamy to the oppreaMir and theaeorner 
of coloured men, and of anpport to a true chum)uun of Ida 
hmthrun'a ciiiiae, w ill be raiaed, na will acnd a terror into the very 
heart of tha alnvery ayatein. ity this Jiieana, Fn-dcrich l>u||f(hiss 
would he placed in u situation fna'frun9rarc,todr\olehiswiiolc 
life and eucrgica 4o the Aiiti-Shivcry eause, A tut tniUlie at otir 
office foe sigsttturcs. 

Houtlly lUintratUms of Anirneas Starerg.—A aeriea of 
papers under this head is issued by tin; IVieiida of the Aiiti- 
Slavcry cause in Neweastlc. They alHiiind with the moat striLiiit; 

I facta. We din-et particular nttfiiliuii to tliciii, and shall evtniet 
' from them, wlifti the leas crowded slate of our JlFcurd will admit 
of it. • 

Jufi-^nvery Jseagve nittl Tcwfin'tittiv Stu‘%ftrx.-~.'S\r. J. I*. 

I Parker; on the Ititli of this month, delivered a leeliire on this' 
I subject at the Star of Temperance llnll. A Iteinnnslranee will 
i lie for sifrnatures :it every T*iiper;iiiee nn-etlnp throuj'hont 
i Ijondon. The address issued in annoiineiiiK these ieetiires is so 
I admirable fiml we pve it entire:— 

I “ To the Jtemhen of Trm/n-riisre Stwieties la He failed 

I States of .himirn. • 

“Dear Kiieii'ls, and l‘’elIovv Workers in the Ansc of Tein- 
penini'c. — We, the jnnlcr.siKm'il incinlieis of Teniperanee 
' Soeitdiea in Luiitloti, n’spectrnlly nddfess yuu on n inosl.inipor- 
Inut subject. Wc have hnijt laboured in our respeelivrf liemi- 
sphores 111 the jironiiil;'iitinii of our e.Mellenl ninl self-ileiiyiii!; 
principles, kt c have eserfed ourselves mi lieliairof lliosi* vviio 
wen* reiuly to perish, mid Tor whom no 1(^1111 seemed to eare. 
Wn have hrou^tlit lilierl.v tn the enptive, nna we linvc npenrd 
tjuiayjj^oa doors of tliuse who wen: liuiiiid. Tlioiisiiiids have 
Imeu nnuie to rejoice, who oiiee were sad and soriu»iii|t. 
Tliousauds have become respeetiihle and n>s|ieeted iiieiiihcrs of 
j sociHy, who oim: were oute.isla, the oirscuiiiiiiK id' all tliiii|pi. • 
“ Wo have stood forwaal lirnily and fcurlctsl.v, in the face of 
diflicuity and daii;n‘r, holdly ami /.ealiaisly seckiiyr'tu emancipate 

I the White Sian*_the selLiiiadi: hmnlnnin. Jii the puiMiit of 

I our noble object, we have” known no wan after the tltwii,* but 

liave Bocrificed time, moiiey, and even reputatiun, in the culm 
I cuntidrnec of a conscience void of olfcnciv in the aifriil of God. 

i We luivo been rewarih-d fur all oiir pains mid privations. 

I Almighty Ggd ims blessed our exertions, and eruwjied them 

' with abundant success; and we are at this time Imiliiiig for- 

{ wu^with a hope that is si^ and steadfiot, that our ]ijiiieiples 

' will ultimately be uuiversinly ackiiuvilodged, and universally 

I reduced to practice. 

II “Wo were fawured with tbc presence of a largo hiKly of 
I American citisens, who, in your iinme, appeared at ourTVorld’a 

Teinperauce Convoution as your delegates and repreimutatives. 

I We rejoiced to meet them tn our fatherland, and we doubt not 
i tiiat they on their return infomn-d you*tliat we received and 
I parted from them as dear friends and brethren. 

I “But we imvo been iiiiiirmed that a large body of Americans, 
who with ourselves have lung practised the healthy and invigo¬ 
rating system of total abstinence frrom all intoxicating liqug^, 
ilid not avail themselves uMhat opportunity to unite with us in 
presenting a great moral spbctacle to the world; and wo Iravo 
been told that these were not rraresented at our Temperaneo 
Convention, becaiise they fearedTest, the colour of their akin 
lieiug difibrent to ours, we should not have received them as 
dear brethren. Wo regret that aueli should have been tiie 
cisse; we ahoold have hailed their appearance with joytnl 
aedamathm ; wo thould have received, them with fraternal 


aftsetion, and have listeneil to their statements or suggestiorh 
with profound respect.* 'With us there is no respect of uersons, 
whether white, or black, or red, or yellow; alt men witn ns are 
brethren, uliildreu of the same Almighty Pareut, the offspring of 
the same rominou Father. 

“ There came with one of the delegates liom y^onr bigldy- 
favoured land Uaman wtlu had been, as we were informed, a 
slavo in one of your southern states—his name Frideriek 
Doughu*. He stood oa our Temperance platform at our 
targest ploceji of assembly, and we rejoietd to hear him speak of 
wiiik our principle ^ail dune for his cuioured brethren. Wo 
lecognised in him a triumphant retutution of Hint vile calumny 
which had dechired the iiegmwto be an unintellectnal and 
inferior being. Ue stood, a iiiau distinguished liy his talents and 
wlo(|Ui'U(#, tnioiig men long acknowledged by us as talented and 
chMjucn!, and from them and from la he raceired the resjiect- 
fiilly and cordially offered right hand of fellowship and affection. 

“Our ministers, our statesmen, our men of literatnni and 
learning, our merchants ,md mechanics, men of every class 
nnd grade in soeiety, came around that noble spAimen sd 
ivdourcd huniaiiit^, and with niiit^ voice declared him to be 
•one of iiatiire’s ansUieracy. , • • 

“ Aed now, dear hreUircn, we have a friendly contriiversy 
witli ,voii. We arc toM that in yuiir land, the land of liberty as 
we have often called it, there are thoDsands of such men held in 
the hoiiils of slavery. Jdcu created an the iiimgc of God, but 
lreuled*as the brutes that perish. Men whose birthright is 
freedgiu, hut whose nalurid rights have been forcibly tom ^m 

them. Men who have, lie-irls to love, but whose hearts* affec¬ 
tions have been sported with inid blighted. Men wtio have been 
tuiighl that for them the Saviour died, nnd who have Iieen 
placed upon thennctioii block willi this commendation to enliance 
their value—tliat tliey were Christians, 

“ Brethren, urn tliese things true P Are men nnd women 
united together among you in.the holy bauds of matrimony, and 

then, at the eaprice ut their fellow men, tom from each other, 
nev rr to meet again P Are men anil women to be found among 
yon, whose backs have been torn and bmeriited by the whip— 
wliose faro's have been branded by the burning irun~wboae 
iiiiihs have teen lltickcd and maimed P Brethren, are these 
tilings tracP Is the husband torn from the wife—the child 
from the ptrent—the aiickliiig from the mother’s hreast-l-and 
sold like cattle in the public market P Dear hrethrrn, are these 
things true, and have you not the power to alter thisP If you 
have not, we feel fliut you have a right to our deepest sym¬ 
pathies; we sincerely regret your imihUity. 

“ But if you lyiw the niciiitii, if you liave the power, to Crush 
this systain pf iniqBity, we beg you to employ those means with 
all the energy and enruePtness that the case glands. 

“ As Fiiglishincn, our boast is this;—Our fathers sanctioned 
slavery; our fathers trafficked in human ffesh aiid blood; our 
fathers bought and sold their aiihle brethren ;-^t we, thank 
Gild, are wiser than our latliers; we, thank Qoil.Mave sen our 
duty ejeiirly; and wc r^oiee to say that he who plants his foot 
on British B:n>nn<1 remains u slave no lunger. 

“ Brethren, will V’w "‘d join with us in one loud cry of 
* I’erisli Slamiry—^let all igcu be fteeP’ Will yoju not ooite 
witli ns to carry out that hcArenly precept, * k^utaoever ye 
would that men should do unto you, do ye Idso unto them P,’ 

“ Brethren, let iisalieiu- from you that, while the drunkard or 
the moderate drinker mny be base enough to' hold his fellow 
man in slavei^’a bondi, with yon the name of Tempemnee is 
synonymous with freedom—freedom from strong drink—freedom • 
from the degrading tmSio in humau beings, God's deo^childreu 
eqnally with ouTselvea. * 

“ We are, molt affeetionstcly, 

• “ lionrs in the Temperance cause, 

" J. P. Parkrr, 4, Mercer-street, Long Acre; 

“ A. F. PuinoRuif, 4i, ^ St. Andrew-stieet, Bloomslnuy; 

“ llosorary Seorekaies:’ 


0 











HOVITTS JOUBNAIi, 


H'iat it doing at AVMamian.— Sul— 'It nuy not 1» nnintcrest- 
ing to yon to Imoir tintf we faave in KHbandm n^Uielibruy, 
oonMniw apwarto of 1600 eolnmes, amoiy wtoch tre 
worlu in your own, ntm^, GolonuatUm «nd Chrietumity, 
Hiitoiy of VruiUarBft, nnd Howitt^e Book of toe Seiaont. 1 
thiiA our Ubraiy ii egtaUiBhed on a veiy exoellent footing; any 
perton can beooioe a member by paying two toillinge, whiim 


perioa, (woetber a member or not,} 
entitled to draw two Tohimea. There 


ot,) Mying 
here is dw) ajii 
jef Chord#; In 


line, when any 
one penny, u 
iretty extensive 


.'cannot Jnit say how many. Wo have four sdiouls in too vilhige, 
' tom nmng (besides toe mtishocbool) two independent schools, 
whieb are wdl attended, (toe children attending the parish 


which are wdl attended, (toe children attending the parish 
sohodate comparative^ few,) and a i^e sdiool (supported by 
a genUeman of tlie neighbourhood) for female cluldron, where. 


in adfition to reading, they are taught the useful art of sowing; 
we have also two Sanday>schanl8. *' * 

Altbongh the people of Kilbarchim ure mbstly hand-loom 
weaveta, a chus of workmen who are generally considered 'the 
worst paid of any, yet, upon a Sunday or holiday, they generally 
manage to make a very respedtable appearance. 

Owing to the vci^ high price of providons, (imi^ liavc geme 

. better days; and if direct toxatioh were substituted for indirect, 
if trade were thrown entirely free, and all restrictive laws 
abolished, so ns to give free scope to our indoiiiry, putting down, 
as it on jpnbtedly would do, the spirit of war which is abroad 
in tjw'iror]^ I Imve no doubt but we should yet uttun to a heigUi. 
cS dkbiitaDtial and wruukuent prosperity fer above any which 
weJwve gver yet se&. 

'V^hsw you and Mrs. Howitt every sncccss wifh yonr. 


Journal, f remain, *’ 

loan reapeetfnUy, J. V. 

Nem JHearntm and Meehaaia’ library at Wideerhai^doa^ 
This institntion has just commenced under the auspices of the 
highcat and most influential people of the place. '* 

Matual ImprovemeiU Society. —Tliis society was 
started a ien months ago, its founders being anxious to occupy 
another of the ntnatious so long occupied hy vice and igno¬ 
rance. It progresses satisfectorily; but its,mombcn feel that 
it would promss much faster if its existence were more fully 
knotoi. “ We hope,” says the writer, "to eflect this through 
ymtfihmtal. The aociety was opened hy nn enay, written and 
delrngnd to the treasurer, on Utility in Knowledge in every 
Branch tS Idfe, which was heard with great interest. We have 
now lectarca and essays on too Monday evening, and gramnmr 
and aiithmetie classes on I'hursday and Briday evenings. We 
are attnqitiBg to form a library, but ns yet with small success,. 
owing to the state of onr flnanriol matters. We should, more-' 
over, be exoeeUngly glad to receive presents of a few books 
from genUemen vnio may have any to sjiare. As it is, in toe 
classes espeeii^, a little progTcss nppea»<to be made; and we 
have .no doubt that, wbon too confusion, etc. attendant upon 
makhsf toe ndea and iogulations sbsU huve subsided, a great 
ineneserfmemben will take place. « ' , u 

" Owing to yopr goodness, sir, in idlowing the use of your 
Journal to onto teoords as ^lese, we have written this plua 
atatomout, and remain, • 

'" “ Tours obediently, 

Jfemiert and Officer! of (he Walufeld Muiaal 
Jo^irocemonl Society." ' 

NhUh Oread Coneert of the Eoferjma i®3oWy.—*rhis Society 
was founded in 1843, entirely by working-men, and lias been 
carried on by their own oxertioiK, and at theirown expense, 
never l^ng asked for patitinage, or reemving one farthing 
towtoilFm csmeKsea dram any person but its own members. The 
and ofllcen ant gratoitonslm Had a class for toaohing 
meet every Wedneaday at tlic low charge of 5s. forthirty 
for gwtiemen, and Ss. for thirty lessons for ladies. Tlie 
nhUe omuerta have been numerously attended, principally by 


/''ticketa nt luuf pnne. After an cxistenec of three yean and 
' a.halh toe Sociefy numbers nearly 100 membera; and its terms 
of membertoip an, the paymeat of 10s. per annum for gentle¬ 
men, it. per quarter for l^es, with no ext(a charges for music, 
000 great objeet which the founders of tliis sodc$y had in view, 
was not Ojt^ to eroKte a tostefof pure and exalted music amongst 


the working-classes, bat to.draw them off „from the indulgence, 
eapeeiaUy' on hdEday occasions, of intoficattuf liquors. 

We need not say how importakit we regin such foovetaiento 
on too part of the wniking-itoiiiAr They are tt ibealeulalde 
benefit. Wm thci^ore, attended the ninth grand concert, held 
in the City Lecture Theateev IJilton-strert, on thoUth of thii 
^nth; and have addom been more gratified on sndi in. ooeaiion. 
With, toe exc^on of Mass Sara Blower, and tn^ (V'toree other 
professional singers, the whole of the singing IM mnsio urns by 
members of the socioly; and had a degree of excelleiiee ahont 
them which was most ci^taUe. The large orchestra of frdl- 
dressed mnsicians, and the singers, both young men and young 
women, might have presented themselves oaanypnblio occasion, 
sure of high approbatipn. There was a praeision of execution 
in the hand peculiarly striking. The selection of the peces too 
marked a Ranine, taste for excellence,—the Soanns ftegs 
Haydn, toe ovorinre to Bra IKavolq, with glees, and songs, 
from Balfe, Barnet, Donizetti, etc., andXxicke’s celehratcd Music 
to Macbeth. * 

The concert was crowded, and the whole reminded ns strangly 
of those musical meidiiiga of the people in Oermony to which we 
have BO often, and with so much pleasure, alluded. We trust that 
such refining ploasares will grow amount our population ;_and if 
there was one thing more than another toot streagtoefled thiswiah 
on this occasion it was foie contrast of the happy aoene within, 
nnd the miserable and revolting one opposite ak'we came out,of a 
gin-shop, with its wretched viclims, jamming its CTo|rded door¬ 
way, and toe lond clamour of drunken voices within. 

Maaeheiler Friendly Mutual Improretnent Soaely .—Dus 
Si^—On Easter Monday tlie memlmrs of the Manchester 
Briendly Mutn^ IiiiprovementigJaBs held toeir first Aundal Ball 
in Tiunc-strcet' Acuilemy, wliich was nnmerotuby attended, the 
room being throngei! in all parts daring the evening. Several 
recitations were nven by the membera, wliieb highly gratified 
the lovers of Shaksperian liatmoiw. An excelleut poetreol 
address was written for the occasion bytbe Secretary. Hr. Henry 
Qreeu, and delivered by Mr. Thomas llaynes in a manner wbicli 
won him the admiration of all present, and was most enthn- 
siastically greeted. Dancing was kept up tiU a late hour. 

'We have .great pleasure in announcing that, by 
the voluntary kindness of 

. W. J. FOX* ' 
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NATIONAL EDUCATION 
Will appear in our next Number, being tho*oiily 
authorized report. 
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WEBTHEBll OfiABtdnnL 

* Iff a ]aie letter I told yon Boir t lud become ae* 

qnainted with Bailiff S ., and that he had besonght 

me to rieit him in hia hennitago, or rather in hie king¬ 
dom. 1 neglected to do aoj.and probably nerer might, 
had not accident disoorerOd to me the jef el which was 
hidden in this quiet region. 

The young men about hare 1^ {{ot up a ball^ in 
which 1 consented to take part. I invited a young girl 
of our nei^bourhood, a kind-hearted and pretty, but 
otherwise insignificant, nrl, to be my partner; and it 
Was arranged that I Bhonld hire a carriage, and take my 
partner and her aunt to the ball, and, that on our way 
we should call on Charlotte 8—and Cake her with Us. 

"Tou will make the acquaintance of a lovely young 
lady,", said my partner, as we drove do'kn the broqd 
road which had been opened through the wood on our 
wa} to the hunting-lod^. * 

" Take care,” uid tni^annt, " that yon don't foil in 
love with her t" 

“ How BO r said 1. ' . 

" She is already engaged," returned the other, “ to a 
voiy excellent man, who is now away from hea- in order 
to look after his affairs, as his fothor is lately dead, and 
has left him a handsome property.” 

All'ihis was a perfect matter of iudifiTerence to me.‘ 

The sun was still about a quarter of an hour from t^e 
mountains, as w& drove up to the gate. The air w.os 
very suKty, and the ladies were Ijill of anxiety'lest wl 
^ onld have a storm, as the heavy grey cluud-« wbicli 
were gathering on ^tke horizon seemed to threaten. 
I pacified their allrm by prognosticating fair/vuatker, 
alUiougk I must onufess that 1 myself l>rgan to fear 
that our merriment would have to e.xpericneo a imoch, 

I alighted from the carriage, and a maid-servmit whip 
came fVom the dour begged us to wait a moment, mid 
Ma'amselte Lottohen would come immediately. 1 walked 
through the court towards the haudHome house; and 
when 1 had ascended the steps and looked in at the 
open door, 1 saw the most charming scene I ever beheld. 
'Inthoentranee hall a throng ot six children, uf from two 
to eleven years old, were crowding around a young li^ 
of a^ut middle size, but of most gn^ftil iligjrc, tmi 
was,dressed in white, with bows of ^ihk ribbon on bur 
sleeves and breast. Sbe held a loaf of brown bread^ 
and was catting from it for the little ones tiroimd her, 
each one his piece proportioned to his ago and appetite. 
These she distributed, with an inexpressible nif of 
afiTeetiini, and each one received, wHb such an artioss 
" Thank ^u,” hist share into bis little hands, which 
had been long held up to receive tifo >gift while it was 
ouUing, and then bounded jeyfaliy nwUy'with hfs 
evening meti J or else, lUis quiet disposition inclined 
him tM stolediortly to the gate to see the 
strangers and the carriage which was to carry off their 
Lotto. ^ 

“ I beg year pardon.” said she, “for giving ybn so 
much trouble, and for keeping tbe^ladies Waiting. In 
dressing, and making t)ie needful household anange- 
ments, 1 had forgotten 'to mve my littlh ones their 
sumim’, and they will nw allow any one to cut their 
bread but myself." 

1 paid her soino inslgniAcalii ibrt of oompUmeDt; 
my whole soul was arrested'by her figure, her voice, e&d 
her manner; and I hod just time,to recover myself 
as dm went into the parlour to fetoh her fan and 
gloves. The little ones looked'askance at me from a 
distance. 1 went np to the youngest of them, who was 
a ifoild with the most lovely countenanr^, but be drew 
himself back. 

“ Louis, give hia cousin a hand !" said Charlotte, who 
that moment re-entered tifo hali; and the little fellow 


it^wipngly, in letnin for whkb I gnn,.]^ a 

‘^nsinV said I, as I aOmA W in| tie 

yon think that I have the npplhess of belBif 

joaT 

" Oh,” said she, wHh a meny laugh, “ niff Mhttfas en 
numerous, 1 snould be very sarif ff j«ti 
the wont of them." 

In going out, she charged Sophie, the 
after hendf, a ptotobly of eleven, to 
right of the childrett, and to greet papa f Idh 

he came home after his ride. To the IlHlipHi.ib 
said that they mast obey their sister Sopfaitf 
as if it were herself; and this several or tboffi pfoddit^. 
A little wilful, fitlr girl, however, of abofit mil, Wa, 
“ But she is not thon, Lottohen I nO loTfi tiifie i deu 
liettor.” <■ 

The two eldest boys had monntod upon tliS aMRiait, 
and at my request she allowed them to go fit 
We came to the wood, on oondtttott that they SettO ktill, 

and held fast. . 

e ^ _ •• 

Kothing can be more beantifol thah thia rifflpilo Jtfid 
characteristic scene, which eontains In it ao ffudl of 
national manners. Of the Sorrows of the iTpaM Wetthat 
wc are not now intoftdlng to speak; the Worf, With fill 
its faults, is one of the most extraordinaiy doeithe eter 
wrote; and, os a work of art, it is perfi^t. TnO effect 
its publication, not only in Qormany, but in Bni^affd, 
was wondcrfifl; it seemed to eleclri^ the whol# m 
society. Kothing was for the moment thought Of fit 
talked of but the Sorrow^s of Werther. Ife hat* hfiltffl 
old people dcserilie it, atid have seen them trfiep. 
over the rcmembraufc of the sentimental sorrows wniok 
luid thrilled them so in tbeir youth, tiagatinet find 
pockottbooks were tilled with pictures ftom WoruMt; 
aiid many a one was framed and glazed, afid iffay Im 
found even now in parlours and bed-'rooius of Oofifitiy 
hiiiises. The mannyrs of the book werO also ^ fioine 
inslfinccs adopted, and thrt to the great aorrotir of all 
parties; one imitation of it. however, rettudnS to.^is 
day, although the origin of tlic custom has l0itg.haBn 
forgotten. Itfiyas the fasclnbtiou of this firt {ztohe, 
which wc have here given botli from the work lueif afid 
from the truthful pencil of Kaulbach. wbioh 
diioed the loaf to tlie English tea-table, fill that time 
the bread and butter had been out out of twt roOm ; 


diiarlotte, however, cutting bread and butfet for we 
cliildrcn, hod produced such'a fascinating effeet, not 
only on Werther, but on the English reader, tmt it ifit- 
medfolely became the fashion,' and all yonng ktltfis of 
England cut bread and butter for the fomily. 


Of jiafilbaoh, one of the greatest, dfiiS unquettlpfifiEly 
the most beautiful, p.aintCTSsof Otfrmai^i we will iow 
say a word or two, as wo wish pfirUfflltii^ to roeom- 
luend him to the foveurable attrilim of eur tooders. 
Ifi b84',i we otmelves vlsitfed hu afell^ 1m of, this 
visit wc will ^mk. HiS p^nting-roefiriHiwW finlika 
those W a world-tenowhed finlst in LonldOtl m a 
large, half neglepted-Ififikiqg imildint, stlndlng lit a 
wild sort of‘mid, whlon ftoWk the tiVn Jsfir, Jfi the 
sOharb of Bh Anna at Hunlob. Hote Wifi WO artuk in 
the midst of ail those objects wbioh render an arust’s 
,studio HO interesting. We entered a large room, in 
which stood the works in jjjlegresB, and the original 
sketches of those which are completed; amongst 
others were various poiV^ts painted by him in ItiTy: 
a full-length of a fine-looking young noble, in the 
costume of the middle ages; aud the portrait of an 
artist, in a masking dress. But the most attractive 
object of all was the cartoon of hfo great piclore of The 







Bowrrro jovwaIi. 
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Daitniotloa of Jtraalom, now bnidiaMd fcf tha Klait 
of Boraiii. Hli nugntflaent ^oture^ now at wliii, 
callodtiie Bsttlo of w Hmu, nad pripued ns fbr wlwt 
wo might estpeot in thli Hoond groat woifc. It It of 
raot oiae, and the bold genitu of the artlot is at onoe 
yiatble in the diuaotan and aettona which it oompro* 
henda. IHtoa amenda into Jemaalern over ito muu; 
the .Abomination ct desolation is in the Holy Place; 
terror and despair aeiae the women; finntio fhiy the 
leaders of the people; and demons drire the wui- 
deiing Jew forth on his loiM pilgrimage throi^h the 
world. Angela condoet the (mriatiaas wely ont of the 
derotod plam; other angels of rengeance descend with 
fieqr ewoirda flnm Hearai, to execute the long-menaced 
wrath of God; while the lire grMt prophets of the Old 
Testament, who haT^been few ages the proclaimors of 
this judgment, behold from ab^ the fulfilment of 
thdr words. One little touch in the subordinate part 
of the picture is extremely beautifiiL As the annls 
escort the Ohristians forth, the Christian children, smo, 
childlike, iif the midst of public c^amity here bdfcn 
playing in theBti]0o(s,aTe collected, as they go on, from 
the chfidien of the anbelierers. One child of this class, 
howerer, pleads powerfully with the angel near him to 
be taken with those of the Christians, and yon see by 
the fiice of the angel that he will not plead in vain. 

Hans Christian Andersen, speaking of this wonderful 
picture, says, ‘(This was the first time, during my 
residence in Hifhieh, that I felt myself really happy 
and penetrated by great and powerful thoughts; and it 
was this picture which diffosed such a sunshine over my 
soul. Everything which I had lately seen, the works 
of other young painters, appedied to me now as mere 
sketches in comparison with this work. I bad that 
sort of feeling which one has when, after having boon 
oeenpied with some Utile farce, poem, or novo! onvoty- 
day Ufe, one tnnu to Dante’s l>tot»a Camera, or to 
Goethe’s Fsnsi And yet it was only in cartoon, and 
not at all finished, that I saw this great wor^ which 
assnredly in the end will havi^snch a place assigned to 
it aa the World has given to Michael Angelo's Last 
Judgment,” 

In the inner room, onssn easel that a pupil might 
copy it, was his picture of Anacreon readihg his poems 
tqliii .ii m Utresa. The beauty of the figuros, and the 
gl^'oTthe oolnnring, were perfectly astonishing, and 
justly place Kaulbach in the first rank of his art as a 
master of the expression of beauty, and fbr colonring 
which rivals that of Tltiafi. * 

In this room were also pencU aketohes of'hia inimi¬ 
table illustrations of Reynard the Fox. On a jjoor 
leading into a third room were painted a boy and girl, 
aa if dons in the very exuberance of fiuu^, of such love¬ 
liness that they would enrich the walls of any house 
whatever. this room we heard one sf tiia pupils 
amnstnu a leisure konrwlth singing and playing on the 
guitar. In a very anperior cgyle. • 

Xanlbaoh himself Is wS Interesting in appearance; 
scarcely yet of middle am, he Is of delicate coiutitntion, 
and bean traoea fin his oountenanoe of hu freqveiA 
suffering. His grest modesty and gentlemanly polite- 
noai were very attractive. Ho spoke with muon dhthn- 
slasm of his i^oum in Itafy; regretted thitt be had not 
time fbr more travelling; and when we asked whether 
he spoke English, he replied, "Ko; I speak no lan- 

gnage bnt G«man, and-that I” siUd he, pointing to 

hia painting; and, indeed, what more eloquent and 
nnlveiBal langoage need he speakl The langnage (d 
the aria b &e uagnage fi>f the highest and pureat 
clvllisnUon. 


OV THE DUTIES AND RIGHTS OF SOdBTT, 
AS TO EDUCATION'. 

[anoH or a uonmi nr w. t. loz.] 

Tan duties md righta of loriety aa to ednmdlon will 
pei^pa be mote dntmcQy peioeived from first adverting 
to tne duties and the r^hts of parents. A pnrer 
morality has long sinoe taught the world that tho child 
is not the absolute property of the earthly anihors of its 
being; that there is on teem a responsibility; that 
they hold a trust from God and nature. 'They are no 
longer aUowed bw law A maim the child, to take ,its 
life, or to sell it into slavery,—^privilwos onoe thought 
es^ntial to thi parental character. The moral sense of 
humanity has prohibited actions which—once deemed 
perfectly Irithtn their rights—would now be justly 
stigmatised as ertmea. Hurqj rights belong to all 
human beings: to the child in relation to its parents, 
—io tho sMld, and the parents also, in relation to 
society. Tho very helplessness of the child, its depend¬ 
ence on those who ate most fitted to minister to its 
wants, is a source of moral obligation. And, accord- 
inicly, it will be genomlly admitted, that amongjt the 
duttes of tho parental relation are those of takluff 
caje that the child sliall have intellectoal life, as well 
os physical life,—snpplies for the foM of the spirit, 
as well db for the foo^f the bodythat what parents 
can do, shall bo done, towards developing its powen, 
strengthening its faculties, chorishjng and expanding 
its affections, and forming the comploto hnman being, 
ready, ghen it arrives at the season of self-depcndenoo, 
to start fair, and act well ite part upon tho world’s 
great stage. 

And If these ate the duties of parents, of course 
there are corresponding rights,—rights ossontial to tho 
fblfllment of these Unties. They shonld be nnobstracted 
in the choioe of what they regard as the beat meopa 
of realising all such advantages. There should , 
be no interposing authority, to toil them they shall 
not train the cmld in this way or fihat; the result 
being secured, and they deeming such mode the fittest, 
in theiroircamstsaciiB, for arriving atit. With obligation 
lyd responsibility, they have also tho right—os aU 
have, under %iinlliir circumstances—of pleasing than- 
selves as to the mode in which they deem thait the 
dot/will be beat d^hatged. 

Now, here thgy come, lioth with thmr rights and ihdr 
duties, into contact with sociely. fit u tho dn^^ tX 
the parent jo society, not to turn a wild savage, a being 
of untrained diind and unregulated passiogs, loose upon 
that society,—a nuisanco and a pest, instead of a nsefiil 
membor. It is the duty and thtf interest of society to 
enable the parent to reidiM this dosinblo objecLPoverty 
is th<^cause that most commonly comes in thewo^ The 
children of thousands and mUliona present the dimcnliy 
of finding tflembregd, as a preliminary wont to thatof 
finding them instruction. But the,poor have thdr rights, 
as members of a communily, t|t a aocicty, of a pcome, 
a nation; and whore tho reqmsite power bo dlBehaiige 
their duty fails them, and yet the dudiarge is essontial 
to the well-being of society, there is the point for 
Boolety to interpose—ti(gd^ the hdp without Invading 
the rights—to seeure what is a duty to itself—to 
exercise what is a right esaenfud to its own eontinoanee 
and proBMions exiatmcE 

But tim may he done, it iesidd, by socieiy, without 
Invoking the poarer of law, the agmay of legltiat’ien, or 
the intnferenoe of government. Leave it to be <ione by 
Toluntaiy kindness, fot what says exporicner I How 
ia it in the best educated countries} where do fre find 
the greatoet number of persons who have somo hold upon 
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ibc commonest key of knowledge 1 Do we find them 
anywlicro but where the combined power of Bociot;f has 
been brought to bear upon the instruolion of society 1 
' It is eminently in this country that volnnlaiy ogenty 
has been tried as to the education of the people. It is 
now three quarters of a century since the benevolent 
Baikes, of Gloucester, started one of his Sunday-schools. 
It is now within a year of half a century dnee Joseph 
Lancaster opened his day-school in the Sorongh-road. 
Forty years ago, 1 hodrd that single-minded and earnest 
man lecturing in different parts of the country, and 
showing a which was speedily matched by the 
movement of Dr Deli, in connexion with the church 
establishment. Xhe country was excited on the subject 
through its length and breadth; the voluntary system 
of education was set afloat withi every ^vantage; and 
the*«xpcrinicnt has been since made under the most 
favourable circumstances. It has been madft, in con¬ 
nexion with a zealous, and, sometimes, a fierce comiu- 
titicn between rival bodies of religionists ; the estab¬ 
lishment on tire one hand, and dissent on the other, 
have been competing as to which should do the most,— 
which should boast the most largely of tbq number of 
its schools and pupili^ the results of its plans, and the 
magnificence of its contributions. It has been tried 
under favourable circumstances so far as there is any 
spirit of nationality in ns: for we have seen other nations 
attend to the same subject, and pass ns; notwith¬ 
standing our ancient boaiit of "teaching the nations 
how to live,” wu Jiave seen ourselves left only sixth or 
seventh in the scale of educated countries. Al'c havp 
been excelled in this matter by alt forms of government, 
and in almost all modes of society. We luvvo bean 
beaten, as instructors of the people, wi th our ^on tancous 
charity, by governmental arrangements in Eui'bpc, and 
in America,—^in large empires, and in little carfons,— 
in military states, and in constitutional states,—in those 
where despotism is the most absolute, and those where 
republicanism is the most free. They have all passed us; 
and we may look for the highest stage of education to 
some of the American states, where it is part and parcel 
of timir constitution; we may find there whole districts i n 
r which not above one in five hundred is unable to write his 
name; and in oi|r own country, with all its spontaneous 
benevolence, we 'may find counties where one out of 
every two is unable to write his najpe. Can there be a 
more clear demonstration than the observation of any 
intelligent member of society will afford l(im, that tl^ 
plan of leaving education to rest on spontaneous con- 
tribuUona is a failure, a dark and miserable &ilute? 

And even were it less so, there a/e exceptions to be 
taken to it which,, belong to its very flature. In the 
present condition of society in thin qpuntry, education 
by spontaneous boncvolcnce is, for the mpst’part,—^not 
absolutely to< the exclusion oi all other, but for the 
most pai^—sectarian edteation. There is upon it the 
taint of narrowness and bigotry. The great impulse 
here to er’ucation has not been the simple and truthful 
desire of hsCving a universally-instructed people. • Pro- 
solytism has been the mainspring of %e voluntary 
oducatiorul moveme^; proselytiun the paramount 
object, and education only t^o secondaryiSonBideration. 
We may see this fact il the form which the schools 
have taken; in their general connexion either with 
parish chun^es or dissenting chapele; in the religious 
eenditions at different times fortM upon the ■govern¬ 
ment; in the exclunon of Catholic schools, whidi still 
. exieto; and in the limitation ofgovemmentidd to schools 
whien have dally reading of theEcripturcs in the au^o- 
rized version,—a restriction transferred to the treasury 
minutes from the corutitution of the British and Foreign 
Sdiool Society. The sectarian character spreads itself 
ever the whole of our voluntary educational movement 
And what is the too commoil« feeling of rcligdonistsl 
With the exception of here and there an he|otical sect. 


scanty in numbers and limited in influenee, admost all 
believe that faitir in certain dogmas is essential to sal- - 
vation. Their first object is, not to cherish the reasiming 
faculty, not to enlarge indefinitely the stores of know¬ 
ledge ; but to hammer into the child’s mind certain doc¬ 
trines, by the belief of which, according to their notion, 
the cMd's soul is to bo saved, and without the belief in 
which his soul ia sure to be damned eteriutily. Here ie 
a power which perverts all other powers, and is the 
source of many m the perplexing phenotueiw exhibited 
by our odneationol history. For it is the fact, that, 
while in one department of reli^onieta ednoatlon 
has been extendmg, in another it has been dimi¬ 
nishing. And why! Because the proselyting spirit, 
which was the source of the edacational exertions, 
has more direct and morji brilliant means of evincing 
itself. Look at the immense sunfl spontaneoudy con¬ 
tributed every year to Bible and missionary societies, 
to societies for planting the gospel in the East Indies, 
in toe West Indies, in Oliina, among savages of every 
description, and in Uic remote islands of thoiSouto Sea. 
Why, it is more sj/lendid to baptize a Chinese or a 
Hindoo, than it ia to simply teach hU letters, reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, to a poor boy out of a street in 
our own neighbourhood; and, accordingly, these grand 
achievements have drawn off toe dissenting contribu¬ 
tions to education towards toe more direct and con- 
spicuons species of proselytism; for promlytism ia the 
source whence they originally flowed. • 

Kow, I obj^t iu sectarianism in education. What is 
calk'd religious—-by which is meant, not relii^otts, but 
theological, dogmatical—education, is a pervasion of 
tiie educational power, whether in the hands of priests 
cpiscopally ordained, or not ordained at all, when they 
are thoroughly imbued with the professional and priestly 
chaiac|er. I^k at our religions sects. They ore, at 
this moment, almost all at war with science; they look 
askance 4nd bitterly on too progress of geological re¬ 
search, for the sake of Moses; they are at war with 
charily; they are almost all opposed to\he intermixture 
of mflerent fonns of &ito,"Bu far as for boys to sit on toe 
same bench, and receive toe some lessons. They are 
opposed to ludividnal indcpcv.doncc; they call out that 
they belong to* this or tliat church or society; they 
repeat this or that creed. There runs thro ugh their 
whole system that demarcation, broad and^^p, ho 
long existing, and so fatal to all union and co-ope¬ 
ration in social institutions. William Hazlitt says, 
ho went one. day into a booVseller’s shop to ask tor 
"The Exenmion,’ and the shopman inquired, "Into 
what county, sirt" so, if ypu go into any put of 
Qrett Britain, and ask after the ^ucated, the answer 
might be, "In what sect or denomination 1” The 
commissioners of inquiry into toe state of education 
in toe maijufacturing districts found persons who 
could'remember, many yean after toejr left sebool, 
that they were "Particular Baptist^” or some other 
sect,'while their confused ^memories placed Moses 
and Kebuchadnezzar among toe apostles of Christ; 
in fact, toqr had forgotten every trsto of importance 
evefy moral principle of living interest. 

Ediication firom voluntary contributions must always 
be felt as alms^ring, a charity to too poor.' Now, a 
human being, entering npon the common rights of 
human beings, having a mind expanding for the re¬ 
ception of knowledge and truth, from nature and from 
literature, ought not to have toe charity-jacket put npon 
it, or to pass under those tmimw portals vtoere even too 
lowest child must stoim itsiheaa and orawt in, instead 
of advancing with too dignity of a human bring. 2%e 
love of knowledge is one of onr natural Instincta; toe 
right to gratify that love belongs to us as a natural 
heritage. We have, in our social nniim, onr existence 
as a civilized nation, a solemn pledge that no one dudl 
be condemned io spend his days in that dark and 
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cheerleiB Ignorance, the victims of which grope and 
loBo their way in endeavouring to obtain the commonest 
footing on which human nature is able to stand. Let 
ns come, at least, with as much dignity to the supply of 
mental food, as to that of bodily fobd. The law says a 
man shall not starve; it gives him a supply, by legal 
right, in the time of his unavoidable necessity, not on 
any degrading condition, but as a result of that com¬ 
munity which the very existence of a nation implies 
between the rich and tire poor. So should it bo with 
the acquisition of knowledge. There are certain things 
common to all our countrymen : we all have the oiyoy- 
ment of the free itir of heaven; we all have the sight of 
nature’s loveliness; the udand is ours; England is for 
t|;o English; private property is but a trust, and that 
trust does not extend to the exclusion of the means of 
{diyn«d support for all, nor, by analogy, to the exclusion 
of Urn meaiu of intiillectual and of moral life. People 
are too apt to look at national education as a thing that 
only concerns the poor, as a kind of hospital to' be set 
up for their mental and moral infirmities, as a something 
to be dons for them; and not as a common, a social, a 
national right and blessing. WhA wc contemplate our 
immense resouWees, the wonderful power which this 
.nation possesses of springing up by a rebound, as it 
were, from the very lowest depression, the treasures that 
wc have in our educational endowments, which onglil 
to bo rendered efficient, and in the tenth of the profluce 
(tf the county—which, as it has been assigned for the 
spiritual gootfof the whole nation, ought never to have 
been monopolized by a sect—we sec m tjieso the means 
of national odiieation without levying a single tax, 
although there is ample power in the country to bear 
such taxation, if its levying srcrc needful. We might 
surely meet a tax as heavy os the cost of crimes, wldch 
arc mnltipliod in tlio country through the grovelling 
condition in which millions are left. Wc mighl^support 
a taxation as heavy as the cost of tho sanguinary wars 
wUch we have so often waged against tho'rights imd 
liberties of other nations. Wc might meet a taxation 
08 hoavy as thift which supports unnecessary pom|} -^nd 
splendour, or that whicli is Sbused by the various modes 
in which legislation is perverted to the interests of ,in- 
dividuals and of cIoshm. All ||^8 wc can bear, and 
should bear, rather than degrade asthe means of 
development for tho human mind into a mere matter of 
a form of almsgiving. 

It is not the education of the poor, merely, that is 
'wanted; it is the education of the peitple ,—of the entire 
people. What nonsensi it is to grMugto instruction 
according to rank in society; as if it wa^ fitting that, 
with tho limit to a mw’s property, there should be a 
limit to his mental enlightenment; and, that 'wMh so 
much more wealth, there should be a title to so much 
more intellectual light I Wiiy, knowledge in its own 
nature has relation to the common powers, principles, 
and tendencies of humanity; not to tlib conventional 
distinotions which ori^imto in social arrangements, and 
are only upheld by theft. A good education for the 
poor, is a good education for the rich. There need be 
no fear lest yot^ give a man an education above ^is 
station. How can you do that, if yon have any fBith in 
the declaration continualiy made, that eveiy^an is 
the son of God,—that every child bom into the world 
is, or msy be, an heir of tiie kingdom of .heaven? 
Ton cannot train him -with an education above that 
station—at least as hononiable a one as being the child 
of a duke, or a Prince of Wales, heir to the ero-wn of 
Great Britain. The prospects, the destination of Ur 
human soul, if we have ffiy Mth in language which is 
universaUy employed, are far too dignified for any 
education to bo to(f much, for any training to ho too 
lofty. That should be done for all, so that the national 
seboida may be the best schools for all, whether rich or 
poor; and it would not be difficult to accomplish that 


object, etpie the national power once honeatly applied 
to ita rei^zation. 

There being, then, all these objeetions to private 
charity in the matter, what follows^, but that society, in 
its combined oharacter,—in its unity of existence as !a 
nation,^should do jnstiee to itaelf aa a nation f 

“■We speak tho tmigno 

That Sliakspere spake; the fiiitli and marab hold 

'Which Mittoa held; ia eveiy tl^g, are sprung 

Of earth’s beta bhiod; have titlS mauifold 

• ’’ 

and there need bo*no fear that we should raiso tho 
aspirations of the people to an undue height, with 
regard to this glorious intellectual heritage. It would 
sufficiently task the power of the nation^ do aa much 
os ought to bo doneuunder such circumstances; and 
only by funds n> ample as those which the state pos¬ 
sess, qpn the appropriate buildings be raised, the re¬ 
quisite apparatus furnished, and all tho means and 
appliances taken bare for, which should act as tho 
material for wholesome, complete, and ever extending 
and rising instruction. Unly tho state can take care 
that tben^ is the gradation of advance from iurcrior 
Schools to higher, and from thc^ to colleges and uni¬ 
versities, whose honours ought to be open to universal 
competition, whore the child of tho poorest might assort 
his mental nobility, and obtain his patent, if he wished, 
fj;r intellectual and learned dignity. Only tiis state 
can overcome the monoiwlies of classes, and that con¬ 
sequent grasping on the part of wjialth, which is, at - 
this v#iy moment, appropriating to ilself most of tlio 
splendid educationa!*charitio8 tiiat have been handed 
down to us from our forofathers. Only the state con 
ensure a supply of competent teachers—of teachers 
well triiined and practis^ in their art—of teachers 
who have proved their efficiency in raising the intel¬ 
lectual character of the pupils entrusted to their charge. 
Only national acts and national authority can put down 
quackery in education; and in no department of society 
whatever, perhaga, is there anything like the amount 
of quackery whiw exists at this time under the name— 
the much-abusod name—of education. We do not tole¬ 
rate quacks in other things; peopio will not ontrus*. 
tho title-deeds of their estates to lawj'ers who cannot 
produce certificates of their compctoilcy. In medicine, ! 
wc endeavour, by various procautions, to obstruct 
those who have nut the requisite knowledg^e of tho 
>means of pealing with the human frame, and of restor¬ 
ing it from a state of sickness to a state of health. 
Byt, in that which is of more importance thau the 
practice of ei^cw law or medicine, we tolerate the 
universal ac^lb of unqualified praqtitioncrs. 

In what wajr do not schools and teachers succeed? . 
.In the majority df cases, what connexion is there Ik!- 
tween the reputation* of a school, and the requisite 
qualifications of those who undertake to teach ? Some¬ 
times a charity school is raised, in order that a gentle¬ 
man may provide for a worn-out servant, whpn be docs 
nob know what in the world to do witl^o ho makes 
him a schoylmaster; the puishioners ore induced to sulv 
scribe, tho school vs eBtablished|, In other coses, schools 
succeed—aoibad goods are got rid of—by« good deal of 
puffing and advoiwing ifi the newspapers. 1 have heard 
of one instance—there are probably a mat many sueli 
—where a most floxrishlngaritool was formed by the iii- 
fluenotof the very ca|dtal champagne which the school¬ 
master gave, at his dinners, to the parents whose children 
he wished to get into his establishment. Schools have ' 
been prefomd sometijnea for the sake of "eonifoxion.” 
There aie thoie who boast in tteir announcements that 
no child of a tnuleaman is admitted into their establish¬ 
ment ; and tubs t^y lay hold of those who aspire to 
have their children the eariy friends and essociates 
of membere of &e eiietocracy. Others rest upon a 
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iflieapHcss which can scarcely aSord a cat's meat dietaiyf 
to say notliing of intollectaal food. * 

Now, the world really needs some check upon all 
tills. Those who aspire to teach should be called ou, 
before some impartial tribunal,—as thay ate in most 
continental nations, with the veiy best resnlti^->to prove 
that they have the ability to teach; and only on that 
condition should they bo allowed to czonnso their 
vocation. This, again, reanires the interposition of 
authority. 1 do not mean tiuit a cabinet council should 
be held on the abiliISs of a schoolma|jter; but there are 
bodies, such as the lately formed l.s>ndon University, 
which, being invested with the distribution of literary 
honours, m^ht, beyond all question at, to impartiality 
or competency, be worthily t^ted with the decision of 
such mattcra Then the rights of individuals and 
localities would come into operation. There being only 
properly qualified teachers in the rmtrket, each place 
might be allowed, and should be encouraged, ^ choose 
its own teacher,—to have the man of their heart at the 
school-desk, if they cannot have 'him in the parish 
pnipit,—and so place their children under the care of 
one whom tiny are tharoughly convinced is honest, 
truthful, and upright in life, and competent to the high 
task to which he is appointed. ' ' •- 

In discharging thus its duties to itself, it becomes, I 
apprehend, one of the rights of society to keep itself 
pure from the intrusion of ignorance, and of that bru- 
talrty^which is connected witii the want of all the mqst 
ordinarv means of knowledge. I know there is a word 
at whi<m it is hhrgliah to start back in abhorrence, and 
to be in a great' passion; and that hi" comj^Usion." 
"Would yon compel the childremto achooll” is asked 
as a question that only admits of one answer; and 
images arise to the mind of a corporal's miard, and 
soldiers with bayoncu fixed, coming to the'cottage, 
seising the child, and marching him ra like a dusarter 
to his punishment, against the remonstrances of the 
parent, besides his own kicking and crying. 1 do not 
think compulsion Is at all necessary; but in providing 
the means of education, society has certainly a right to 
expect from the parent that the child shall be actually 
taught Let the parent, if he pleases or prefers, send 
, his child to a private school, instead of the school pro¬ 
vided by the nation; or, let him employ a duly-qualified 
private teacher id his own house; or, let the father or 
mother, or both, undertake the task themselves, and be 
the authors of the spiritual, as well as of the physical 
life of their offspring. To all these, efficiently pcr« 
formed, the rights of parentage extend; but the rights 
of society require that the result shall be arrived at,, by 
whatever mode; and that, allowing for oxceptionu 
cases, arising from ill hetiA, or mentaH^competemy, 
the child shtil havd attained, by a cqrttin age, that de¬ 
gree of knowledge, that point of ability^ which will 
satisfy the common requirements, and wul ensure so¬ 
ciety that it is not aboufSto be overwhelmed by a deluge 
of ignorance and darkness. 

Such aPVthe views of the rights and duties of society, 
which I naAi very often propounded on former occa¬ 
sions, both in this place and through t^e press, of 
whitdi I certainly am imt about to modify one iota on 
the present weeasion. n will bo expected that I should 
say something of the existing dmtroversy on this matter; 
and I have no disposition to flinch from so doing; but 
I think 1 have said something npoib it already,—some- 
tlting that hears upon it pretty demy and stropgly,— 
which, though ofrensdd Mfon,yiit may advantageously 
now be add agato; or which, if I had not repeated 
would liave ftanudud my contrihption towards the oom- 
mon stock af &ets and opinions, to be^considered in 
this publia discnasiim- 

Bat, to oome to particulars. The minutes of the 
Committee of Privy Oonpeil on Bducation, which havd 
oecaaioqpd the praMBt eatbrsak, teem to me cUefiy 


oljeotionable because they me so poor and potty, ao 
narrow and confined. They are a nuxtqrcr-'W 
of the good and the bid, of the nsdul and of the'd^eqr. ._ 
tionalfifr In fhe gocd, I shonld tank ^e qtatepi of 
inspection and ita'extension. That ^ia waa a good, 
might bavo beeq inferred from the hostility whieh wss 
evino^ i^nst it when it wss introduced. Thsra ere 
patrona of schools who do not with them to be inspeeted 
very critioally; end it is for that very reason that in¬ 
spectors shonld be sent, to see what they me doing, 
and to toil what they are doing,—that it may bo 
known where is reality and where mere pretence, wbsre 
efficiency, and where only inefficiency. And heie^ I 
think, is one great blunder, in the way in wMcb the 
inspectors ate chosen. The Church of England ,.i8 
indulged with inspocton only of its own community; 
the schools of the British and Foreign Bohool Society 
are only to have inspectoili approved by the committee 
of that society; the Methodists are only to have inspec¬ 
tors who are Methodists; the Church w Scotland only 
Presbyterian inspectors; and so on. Bo that, in every 
casf, there is a sectarian affinity with the inspector. 1 
would ralber have ohonged them over from one sect to 
another; and then we should have {mown all their 
faults. I would send the Methodist inspector to the 
Homan Catholic schools, a Catholic inspector to the 
Church of England schools, ao Episcopalian inspector 
to the Independent schools; and then wo should hear 
of all their sbortrcomings, and should see what a wide 
field of improvement yet remiuned to ‘be enlUvated. 
llowever, nnder 'any circumstances, this system of in- 
sp^ion is in'itselt good; it has worked well; and pity 
it is, that it is not more frequent end general than is 
contemplated by the plam 

The next good is the training of apprenticed teachers. 
Education is not only a science, hot an art,—on art for 
which many, whose icaraing is very extensive, are very 
little fitted. As a practical art, it reqnires dexterity, 
like any other art, which should be cultivated emly in 
life; and for this, there will be abundant opportnni- 
ties and advantages. So far, the treatniy mmntea, in 
this'matter, promise to the world, in a few years, a 
bettor supply of competent schoolmasters than ^a 
country has ever ye^qjcycd.,, A third good in these 
minutes is thetfAditran to the sslaiy of schoolmasters, 
and the provision, in certain cases, of a small pension 
for them when they are worn out. The indeppnbWfo 
of schoolmasters is what the state alone, as yet, is able 
to secure;—independence of individual interforenoe and 
caprice,—^indqnendence of the browbeating or the bribw 
of local patqmage. The scboolmoeter sliould not be at 
the mercy of the squire or pqrson of the parish; he 
sbouM not be the tool of the deacons of a dissenting 
congregation. He ebonld be a mu> knowing what is 
right and just in his own department, and able to fulfil 
it to the ntmost extent of his ability, without the ister- 
rnption of lodd tyrants, who, in so many uses, would 
bring down humanity to a mere subservient and crawl¬ 
ing ertatnre. The evil will bt avoided which Is seen, 
and glaringly seen very often, in the case of dissenting 
mipisters. ^ere will he no fear of oi^mding those who 
live iu the large house; there will be no fear of adopting 
a conr^ which is not smiled upon by those whose peon- 
niary condition renders tiiem very important where a 
school is snpportc&l by volnntaiy efforts alone. Every 
step towards the independence of the schoolmaster,— 
reserving bis responsibility,—is an advanoe to the eanse 
of education of inestimaUe worth. These three points, 
-•-the inspootion, the tniBfa»,of apprenticed teraws, 
and the raising of the oimdiuv w* achoolmastor,—I 
hold to be the great odvantagaa of tiia treasury minntea; 
and it is averydesfyablostiiingfoweBstionthUthny 
shonld be realised and extended. 

The objeetionaUe ports an,—that there is a minute¬ 
ness of superintend e m e e in some partlonlaa, fbr whkh 
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a committee of the privy coimcil is very litUe qaali- 
fled, and vhieh ehonld be laiher left, either to the 
teadien, or to some better qualified authorify. There 
ie a m^dleeome spirit that^deavonrs to regulate 
things lieyond its sphere, in which it must be guided 
by some one individual, sad that poison not more 
qualified, perhaps, than, most of the schoolmasteis all 
over the count^,—of whom the nation might say, as 
King Henry said of Pen^y—" I trust | have within my 
realm ten thousand good as he." 

Anoiher objection U, there is too much of giatuily 
and patronage in the plan; donations ore to be made 
on cerhdn conditions and under particular circum- 
stanees ; and there is an air of that charity which is so 
offensive in connexion with voluntary sectarian con¬ 
tributions, and which it is eminently incumbent on the 
nation^ authority to avoid in its greater and more ma- 
jestlo movements. The third evil is, the continued 
, exclusive recognition of the two great school sooieties, 
both being, as they are, sectarian societies,—a con¬ 
tinued attempt to govern the nation through the agency 
of these ^theological bodies. The state should disre¬ 
gard them altogether; it should not know them; it 
^ould know nothing of them, of their theologies and 
their dogmas, in connexion with the national education < 
of the people. Of a similar description is the restric¬ 
tion of the grants to the schools using the authorised 
versioG of the scriptures, which at once, and dircctiy, 
shuts out the whole Roman Catholic body from any par¬ 
ticipation inlil^ase advanta^; and with them, perhaps, 
shuts out many other spools, that arc formed or 
might be formed, and where a great de&l of wholesome 
tuition is given, without reading thMiutliorised version* 
daily, or any other versioiLof the sacred scriptures,— 
or malting them a school-book at all. And most of 
all, 1 think, is objectionable, the exceedingly limited 
sphere within which it .is proposed to operate, and the 
oontingeney of even that operation on voluiftiaiy con¬ 
tribution, after it has already been proved so inefiicient. 
Sr. Baines objects londly to the expense of the Ghivcru- 
ment plan; Be says, that, whep fully carried out, it 
will cost the ‘ country l,74£,S00f. a year. True? reply 
Iho defenders of the minutes ; but in order to carry it 
out fully, and incur this cost to the country, there 
must be voluntary ciAitributionB tqathe amount of 
1,880,0001. How, to maAe the national advances cou- 
•-tSngsiat upon voluntary contributions, after they have 
so entirely broken down, is no better than to embark 
in a crazy vessel tliat has already suffered wreck. lt» 
is to unite indissolnj^ly what sliould be a wise and 
good scheme with one that haa proved ita inefficiency 
and complete &Uur& In fact, this contingency is 
enough to prevent ai^ strong hope of exteusiitc good 
to the nation, from these minutes of council. 

Though, therefore, I have no sympathy with the prin-, 
joiple—now first a4vocalcd—that a nation,^ state, ought 
' not to interfere with education, yet 1 cifiinol hpt deeply 
regret the limits within which the Qovemment mcasarc 
has bwn restricted. Tspe, there is this to he considered: 
we have here the recognition, though it bo but a poor 
and oontemptiye recognition, of a great principle. It 
allows the duties of a state; it clslms the rigkts'of a 
state; and for that alone, a certain degree—a high 
degree of importance and worUi attaches to Uie pTocedure. 
The state now comes forward andfeonfesses that it has 
obligations,—obligations to the enUiooommunity; that 
It has for i^es neglected its duties; that the intellectual 
and moral development of the pmple is an aim of the 
first importance; that its business is not merely to keep 
up a police, pot meretv to oversee the gaol and the 
mbbet, bn( to do somewing for the school as well; in 
its aapeot, as a preveotetive gf crime, and in its traneral 
beating on the condition of the community. By this 
movement, TOvemment at once makes conliisrion as to 
the past, and givee promiae as to the future; it tells ns 


that men are united in society for higher idms and 
olgects qhui have been commonly nnoeiBtqpd,-—that 
thrir powers ate capable of application to better puposes 
thui those for which they haveihitherto wro«|^tr-^at 
the end uf institutions is the aaieliomtion, pineal, 
intellectual, and moral, iff the poorest ana mMt 
numerous class,—and that something may and must be 
thus done towards promoting " the greatest happiness 
of the greatest uumW." For more, and not for loss, 
should the fronds of education have agitated; for the 
extension of the grant, and not<ffor its abrogation; for 
iqjsing up men schools, and not for letting those Ml 
into ruin wUch alscady exist; for ming M^onA (he 
boundaiy of sectarianism, instead u regarding it as 
hallowed land, which government itself must not touch.^ 
They should have agitated for embracing the entire 
community; for ntis^ and applying such funds as 
should make Sis an instruetcd people, able to ^ume 
our ancien^ pre-eminenco, and to go forward with 
^ccelcAted swiftness in the career of progress. 

For this should they have striven, and not for the 
reverse. They .should have striven to establish that 
interjiosition by which alon^tbe great mass of the eom- 
munity can possibly be elevated. In such an agitation 
il shouM'have joined heart and soul; 1 shonld have 
said, " Give us more schools; ificreaso Catholic, Metho¬ 
dist, Chartist, Factory schools; increase voluntary and 
individual schoiols; look at everything, and wherever help 
can advance the cause of education, there let help flow; 
Vhcrever light can be let in upon the daramSs, there 
, guide the pure and holy stream until .it shall overspread^ 
the whole surface of the country.” And when we have a 
jicopio thus trained will not the interest, the prosperity, 
the freodom, the virtue, the well-being of the country, 
be indefinitely advanced 1 Ob,, it will bo a glorious 
triumph, the victory which is obtuued thereby for 
sociaty I The victory of knowledge ever imoranco, of 
moral light over the dense darkness which to such an 
extent fearfully prevails. It will be a victory,—I will 
not say more glorious than Trafalgar or Waterloo,—it 
will be more glorious than triumphs which far snixiassod 
those. It wiTl*fee better than Parliamentary reform, or 
the emancipation of slaves; for it will be the reform 
of society, and the emancipation of mind. 


THE eXbLIEST FLOWEBS OF THE SEASON. 


BU WlIiUAX BISOKB, r. ImB. 

* 

No. J[T.— Tub UfAOiBiB. 


Tub flower to which we shall next iqyite attention, is 
not only beautiful and fragrant, it is a domestic 
as well as a florist's favourite and a garden ornament, 
llyaciuth glasses are a part of the farmture of our 
pqrlouiB. The gradual development of J/Kioot, leaves, 
and flowers, and the little attentions necessary for com¬ 
plete su&css, tfuid familiar lessons in vegetable 
physiology^ whilst the orientaniplendotii of the gorgeous 
colours, and the rich perQ^me which breathes around, 
adorn and enliven the hnmblest home, os well as thq 
luxurious halls oLgrandeur and wealth. 

T|p plants we have hitherto examined all belong to 
the gresb Absogenogs class, so that with the hyacinth 
we enter on a new field, and are led to the contemnla-* 
tion of plants differing, in the strueture of tbs soed, of 
the stem, of .the leaf, and of the flower, as well as in 
their general aspect and habit, from any that have yet 
come before «b. We enter on the Eudogenow division 
of the vegetable kingdom, characteriacd by -the single 
seed-les^ the absenoe of qpy distinetion brtween bark . 
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nad wood, the pamllelicon of tlio veiution of th^ leaves, 
and tile tendeniw to the nnmbef three in the circles of 
parts forming the flower. In the hminth the true 
stem is reducM to a more plate, from whidi, nndemeath, 
the roots proceed, and on the upper sor&ce of whidi is 
a bud, known as the bnlb, and popularly, though veqr 
erroneously, raided as the root. The ooatinn of the 
bulb are transformed leaves. When duly stimulated 
by moisture and warmth, it sends forth Imvas, and a 
flowenstalk. Each separate flower is, properly speaking, 
produced in the axil of a leaf, but tlm leaves accom¬ 
panying flowers are commonly reduced to a very amdll 
sixe, euid transformed in appearanhe. Botanists pve 
the name of bractes to ttose and all other leaves which 
fare changed in form or appearance by their connexion 
vdth the flowei^ but do not form parts of tiie floral 
circles. The hyacinth flower sooms to be a bell, con¬ 
sisting of one piece divided into six ^radiating and 
reflexed parts towards the extremity, six tismens 
growing out of the interior of the bell, sM a seed-vesseb 
siding in the midst. Careful inflection will, how¬ 
ever, n^o it manifest that three of the divisions of the 
flower lie within the otherShrec; and a comparison with 
otiier flowers of similar structure shows, that we 
have here, in fact, five successive circles of tbr^ parts' 
each, of which the four outermost are combined to¬ 
gether. The exterior circle may be recognised by its 
tendeney to produce nectariferous tails, something 
resembling that of a violet, which may be seen in 
strongly-grown hyacinths, iniis is, properly speaking, 
c a calyx of three united sepals. Alternating with them.'i 
are the three petals'of the corolla, so combinod wifh the 
outer circle as to form with it bsit one bell. Then 
follow two circles of stamens, alternating with each 
other, bnt forced by .pressure into a complete onion 
with ^0 parts already described. Very little observa¬ 
tion is necessary U> ascertmn that the soed-vesAi is 
formed by the nnion of three carpellaiy leaves, whose 
edges meet in the axis, and whoso mid ribs are as strongly 
marked as the lines of junction, producing the appear¬ 
ance of six parts. On the young seed-yesscl are said to 
be found nectariforaos pores, the presence of which is 
part of lannsaus’s technical character of Hyacintbus, 
but which nevertheless are not often found in the plant 
we are describing, and not at all, we believe, in the 
other species wbietf Linnseus included in the family; so 
that the mention of them is only an embarrassment to 
the student. The natural colour of the hwinth is the 
rich dark blue which is so often seen in it; buknumcrous 
varieties are common, as various shades of blue, from 
almost black to very pale, pink and flesh colour, pa,le 
yellow, and white. Each colour is sdso occasionally 
produced double. Florists value tiio flowers for Uie 
clearness and brilliahcy of their colours, the number, 

' size, and re^arity of the bells. The double .ones arc 
very rich and opjendid; yet the sittgle, if good in colour, 
sise, and growth, ore not flbeounted much inferior. The 
number of distinct named varieties which are increa.sed 
by ofisets from the bulbs, and retain their separate oha- 
ruteristicsTwrery great; but many of them are scarcely 
diflerent, being similar seedlingg raised and yarned by 
diflbrent persons, and a collection of twenty-five or 
thirty sorts would exhibit all that ore really worth 
notice. The hyacinth is snceessfully cultivated 
in Holland, from which connt^ the bulbs ore imported 
to satisfy the demand amongst ns. , 

The hyacinth of the ancient fobuli^ appean t^^avo 
i MOB tike oornflag, {Olmliolua comnunit of botanists,) 

, but the name was applied vaguely, and had been early 
reforimUkoth to the great larkspur, iDdphiniumAjacit,) 
on aocCnnt of tiio nmilar spots on the petals, supposM 
to re|ireBait the Greek exclamation of lamentation. 
At, and to tire hyadnth of modem times. To the 
latter it was in the priwresB of time exclusively appn^ 
priated. The hyamw mw already in our gardens in 


old Gerarde's time, and haa continued ever, since to 
ciu'ot the highest fovour, nor doos it seem exposed to 
muim risk of being supened^, many aa are the 
attractive novelties yrhich solicit our attention. In 
order to tnce it to ife place in a general system, wo 
will fltat set Bride from the rest of the Ehimoxhb all 
the gtunuueous plants, which have alternate leafy 
bractes, instead of propw flowers, and which are known 
aa the irraases and sedgea. We may next separate all 
thosewith the flowers attached tea peculiar organ,tenned 
a spadix; the palm tribe, and the endogenous water- 
plants. The rest may Iw divided according as the 
c^yx adheres upon we seed-vessel so as to place it 
under the flower, or is free so as to enclose the seed- 
vessel within the flower, to which latter division our 
plant belong Excluding snecesrively all the (ripHaloid 
flowers in i^ch the appearjnee the calyx is distinct 
from that of the petals, all thosewith separate carpels, 
and those whoso flowers have the green herbaceous 
cbaracter of the rushes, we haye only left the group 
which forms Dr. Lindlcy’s alliance of LUudea, which 
contmns four natural oraers. One is charoeforixed by 
additional exterior cSVclcs of parte. Another may l)e 
known by the anthers opening outwards, or being 
turned from, instead of towards, the centre of the 
flower. Another, easily known by its habit, but which 
we have not much opportunity of bringing into com¬ 
parison, is distinguished by the fading pieces of the 
flower rolling, themselves up something in, the manner 
of a young fem teaf, instead of lying fiat, and the 
albumen of tboL.sce'il being mealy. Betting these aside, 
the subject of our examination is found to belong to 
the great order, Eiliaeem, the lily tribe. Among the 
numerous sections of thisckteusivc order.some of which 
have been, and probably may again be, raised to the rank 
of orders, but whose true limits are as yet very little 
uttdorste^, we easily fix on the Scillem of Lindley os 
the immediate connexions of Hyacintbus, and among 
these fhc gdncric character is sufficient to guide us. .> 
Our wild hyacinth, which contributes ro much to the 
beauty of our woodland scenery during the spring, may 
l>e regarded as a transition Itpccics between Sewt ana 
ITyacintiau; the form and drooping habit of its flower 
connecting it with the latter, whilst the six pieces that 
form the two outer eireles being separate to the base. 


"roprosents as the lamentations of Apollo. Since, how¬ 
ever, the true hyacinth equollyrwante the inscription, 
this name is. singularly inappropriate; and since the 
coherence of the parts of the fipwer is strictly the dia- 
tincUA peculiarity of the hyacinth genus. Sir James 
K Smith was right in referring the wild plant to Seilia, 
and calling it Sciila mttam, to express the graccfal 
bend of the er-stalk, which is one of its distinctions. 
Mr. Babington adopts ^c genus AgrapAu fSr the inter* 
me^te Bikecies; but this plan of burdening science 
witii n8w names for mere tra&isition species is highly 
objectionably and it will hardly be pretended that 
Agraphis is in itself a natural genus.* While acknow¬ 
ledging, then, that the English name, wild hyacintb, is 
found^on a very close real affinity, we must deride fat 
favour of Scilla as^e Q'Btematie name for this sweet 
and lovely flower. 

The grape, or staroh hyacinth^ now fonn the genus 
Mwtemri, distinguished by the six pieces of the two 
exterior circles cohering almost to their extremity into a 
globuto or cylindrical flower, cpntiacted at the mouth, 
with the points like, teeth. Tbe botanical name of th« 
hyacinth is .HyorinlAtM orientalis, which applies equally 
to all the vanetics of criour, aiae, and fulnoss. 
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Giyf. mffadai'k, a stern, and wiutiy day,* 

That by tun flic-light, and vith wine uud wassail, 

1 niuy odlcct around me all my friend^ 

And iMt right mrriy; knowing that the time i 

Elies fast, and I mnst die 1 
Give me a fllay-dny, thft amid the Sclds, 

Treading on flowers, and in the odorous air, 

I may roam on o’er mountains and tlirongh woods; 

And as the lender memories of the dead ^ 

Stream o’er me from the things tluw loved so once. 

And from the flowers that decked their eur^ biers, 

I—feeling saddest love within my soul— 

May feel aiy aonl, and know 1 am immortal. 

. VW II. 

Ic Is once more May t Once more Natore has opened 
her house to all her gdeata. She ho^hung forth her 
richest draperies; she has ro-paintcd,'^buruished, re- 
a^ldeiiU she hae drawn tho veil from before her moat 
magninoent pictures, and all earth is her garden, in 
which the trees are white with blossom, and the ground, 
is carpeted with myriads of flowers. The soft brceaca 
diffiise most delicate Bdours; and the^iun, spreading 
from mountain to mountain, looks down Into the nai^ 
rowest vales, the densest clefts of the hills and tj^ickets 
of the forest into rushing rivers and serene lakes, and 
bids the lowliest creatures awake from their long 
slumbers, and come forth to the festival of May. The 
nightin^^ is come from the south; “ th^voije of the 
turtle is heard in our land ;* tho swallow comes from 
the shores and the gard|nB of China, on whose ^a^liflh 
she has built her nest of the purest sea foam, or has 
hung it beneath the flapping ornaments of the tall 
pagoda’s eaves, Anid the scent of tea-trees, on^ above 
tho heads of quidnt companies sitting to admire the 
plum blossom and the vernal willows, and to hear the 
newest strains of the poets on theirdieatny. 

The cuckoo is come too, and the pea-bird, and scores 
of other feathery creatures, that spread themselves over 
all the fields of England—by solitary meres and tarns, 
on the loneliest and most arid heaths, in dells aqd 
copses, where they nnga their songs Aram year to year, 
hut refhse to’breathe iif them one syllable of the mys¬ 
teries of their life, of the lands which they visit, or && 
signatliat mide their stated ^ilgiimam 

Who shdl teU all tho flowers in garden and in field— 
all the birds and insects that are now flitting and flat¬ 
tering amongst them! They would fill a brnk. The 


Sreat stag-beetle comes forth, and soars booming 
d-hrough the mr. The cockchafer humming about e 
every .fresh-leaved sycamore. The'dragon-flies, of all 
’sizes tmd hues, skim and dart along the margins of 
rivers; and on the very waters walk, with long, skate- 
like motions, or whirl in rapid daneo, insect creatures 
that seem full of happiness. 

AH the guests of Nature are assembled, and in 
holiday trim. Bird and beast, and man at the head of 
all, revd in this glorious season of flowers, greenness, 
and freshness. The primroses are ageing, and look 
dimly out of their wooilland abodes; but the cowslips 
star tho green a%d delicate grass, on mrad and upland, 
with a joyous beauty. 

It is the same I it is the vciy seent— 

That blond, yet luscious, ineadow-%reatlung sweet, 

WItich 1 remember when my childish feet. 

With a new fife's rejoicing spirit, went 

Through tlic deep grass uith wild flowers riehly blent, 

TItfll smiled to high Heaven from their verdautseat. 

But it brings not to thee sucli joy complete: 

• Thon canst not sec, os I do, how we spent . 

In blossednftis, in sunshine, and in flowers. 

The beautiful noon; and then hpw, seated round 

'ibo odoipus pile npou the shady ground— a 

A biwish gftinp—u-o laughed away the hours; 

I'luclaiig the yellflw blooms for futnramne. 

While o’er ns played a mother’s smile divine. 

W. H. 

Instead of describing tho progressivefestures of this 
lofelymonih,! shall rather say to every^e that can, go 
out into Ike country and sec them. See the village greens, 
where the May-poles once collected about them all the 


a-Maying. See the fielda, deep with rfchest grasa and 
flowers, where cBildren in this beautiful holiday of 
Nature have from ago to age run and gathered pinafores 
frill of perishable bdluty uid fragrance. Pace the river, 
sides, where poets have walked, and mused on jonga in 
honour of May. SU on stiles, where lovers have sate, 
and dreamed that life was a May-month, to be followad. 
ly no autumn of care, no winter of death. Gaze on the 


Immortalil 
Jilqjoy that 
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tiiu ew«t fhitUul to their trading traditions. Within 
the last twenty years ^ey hare nearly monopolized the 
commerce of the I«ymt. There is not a port nor a 
place in Iforope, where business is carried on to any 
extent, in which Qreek merobants are wanting, livery 
trading rily around the Mediterranean Sea is crowded 
with them. Throimh Bgypt they have penetrated into 
Kubia, Soudan, and domi to the oonfluence of the bine 
and white Mile. They hover about the Bed Sea, and 
trade with Abyminia on riie ime side, and Arabia on 
the other. By Jlleppd and Panrasous they carry on 
their barter with the two iddes of ^e Euphrates. They 
have .invaded Geoigia, Armenia, and PurKia, by yie 
Caspian; and at thia moment the Creeks reckon among 
their number some of the moat opulent and entor- 
f rising mercbauta of the world* 

Their written language has adapted itself to the 
necessities of rq>id commifbication. It is no longer 
written 08 of old, in separate characters, as in the ancient 
Creek manuscripta—every letter standing alone, apart 
from every other. A rapid mnning band baa been 
universaUy adopted, in which the letters of evor> wurd 
are so linked together that the pen is not taken from 
the paper till the word is 0||ap1ctcd. And this is an 
improvement upon our stylWf writing; for the dots on 
our t's, and the crosses on our fs, are a great impedi¬ 
ment to our progress; and still more impediments do 
the accents create which are used by many of the uonti- 
nental nations. In addition to the current style of 
writing, abbAyations are much cmployAl; and there 
is now no European tongue bettor suited than the 
Creek to commercial intercourse; and it is almost 
universally used by the Creek merchants among them¬ 
selves. it would be a curioug inquiry, how many Greek 
letters are constantly in transit from one mrt of the 
world to another. The number, compared with the 
number of persons who speak the Creek, would l)c dis¬ 
covered to be very great. And the langu^e itself 
is becoming purer and purer. It is ceasing ts be Bomaic 
—^it is verging towards the Hellenic; and is now an 
instrument oP epistolary exchanges through regions 
undreamt of in classical days. * 

In the Creek nation, as now constituted, there will, 
no doubt, be found a blending of the various races which 
from time to time have‘occupied the I^Ilenie soil; and 
them are spots when an intrqsi ve tongue has domineered 
■over and umust ejected the Bomaic. The Hydriotes, 
for example, speak Illyrian; but it is only among the 
very lowest classes even of the Hydriotes that the Creek, 
is unknown; and the emaneipaUon of ^rcccc is again 
giving ascendancy to the iangiuge of Grc^e. Many of 
the ancient channsterlsticg of Hellas mey be found 
existing at the presem hour;—not only nationil, but 
even provincial characteristics. There are specimens 
of the antique type, even in its most beantlful physical 
forms. Among the youths who, during ^rd Byron’s 
virit to tbewMorea, were sent for educalfou to England, 
there was one, Btamos Hakos by name, the son of an 
Arehon of LlVsdia, in whom the line of beauty—straight 
down from the forehead to the point of the nose, without 
rile slimiest indentation betwoen the eyes—was com¬ 
pletely exhibited. He mig^t have been a model Ar a 
bust of Phidias—^wos the veiy personification of the 
equestrians on the friezes of the Parthenon, and the 
women of Greece—what connliy dkn exhibit diviner 
inecimeu of womanly loveliness I As a race, 1 know 
nono oomparable to them in grace and beauty. 
Among groupa of Andalusian Itdiea, you will be s^ck 
with the surpassing charms of some—^with the small, 
pretty feet, with the laiAhing opqnetiy, with the ready 
lapaitee, of mort, or aU. wt you wiU see nothing 
oMupaniUe, upon the irhq}^ to ui assemblage of 
Ctarian dainana. Aa a nee, 1 repeat, they ate the 
naoat beautifid women ot Europe. Go forth at eveiung 
on the banka of the Boa^ioma—visit any of the Crock 


villages, eithor on Hs eastern or its western banks— 
ramble bn a holiday to the valley'of the sweet waters, 
to Thenpia, Araaouat Klie, or Buyukdere—and you wi4 
see forms and figures gliding by, such aa tho aye of 
admiration would be never weary of contemplating, and 
the memory be delighted to dwell upon. Visit aigr of 
the Enropean ports where the Creek merchants most 
do congregateand in the evening gatherings, the 
balls, or convtrtazioni, in which you ot^n-e ciracs ei 
ladies more qharming than the rest, you may safely pro¬ 
nounce them to be the wives and daughters of the 
aigbulatory and adventurous traffickers who, from Boio 
and Syra, from tha^islands of tlic Archipelago, St the 
harbours of the Peloponnesus, have there established 
themselves. 

Mot long since the Creek merchants, settled in 
London, gave a splcii^id dinner at the Suudun Tavern, 
to celebrate tbSlfovomtion of September. (It is iad to 
think how fgw and fleeting have been the fruits of that 
piost worthy movement t) There were present must of 
the Greek ladies sosidiug in our capital—each fidrer 
than the others, and all snrpassingly fair. 

How truthfully and wcll^id Byron sing, scarcely 
dreaming of tho redemption, the not distant redemp- 
•tion, of^fcece,— 

“ On Suli’s rock, and Fa^’s shore. 

Exist the remnants of a iinc 

Snell HB dieii Boric mothers Imre; 

• And there perhaps some seed is sown • 

Tile Meradcidsn blood miglit own." ' 

• .• * 

And kow natural the feeling of a high-minded Greek, 
in the days of his eSuntry's degradation,— 

■ Our virgins dance, henealh the shade; 

• 1 see their glorious black eyes shine 

* But gazing on each glowing amid, 

Mine own tlie horning tear-drop laves. 

To tliink such breasts must suckle slaves I” 

Most touchingly said; and "it is somethiug” for a 
patriot Creek to fuel that be has now entered on a 
better era tlian that of " blnshes for Creeks,” and 
"tears for Creocc.” Tho sounds which had passed from 
Scio and Teos to " the fiirihest west,” have already 
retnmed harmonious to " their plact of birth.” 

Greece lias great resources, agricultural and com- 
mereiai. Her present population amounts to nearly a 
million; ^ which about one half comprises the Pelopon¬ 
nesus, almut a quarter of a million are distributed 
among the islands, the remainder in Eastern and 
l^cstem Greece., But the million of inhabitants who 
are included in &e kingdom of Greece comprise less 
than half of thosq who call llicmsdtves Creeks, and who 
speak the ^nfliie tongue. Of these, Macedonia alone— * 
still subject to the Ottoman sway~^ inhabited by 
three quarters of a million of Creeks. The area of King 
Oibo's dominions is about sixteen thousand mUes, Ifo 
geographical position is admirabiyjidapteil to tiadlug 
enterprise. It has multitudinous inleUpSftid superior 
harlmuis; its islands stud the Egcan; its coasts fumts^ 
on abund&t supiily of able and practised mariners: the 
spirit of the people is generally adventurous and the 
ocean may truly be %al^ the home of a laige 
portion of the Creek community. Its fisheries employ, 
great numbers of hands, who are train^ on tho shores 
to a widor field of mazilime exertion. Bivers are not 
wanting, though beyer known to the muse than the 
merchimi. But the soil ia fisrtile and various, adapted . 
to the production of many of the articles vmost in 
demand in the greSt markets of Europe. Of some, 
Greece and the lonbm islands have an absolute monc^ 
ptdy; currants, for example, which take their name 
from the city of Corinth, which, encoiuaged hj the 
lowering of duties in England and the security of pro- 
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pnrty in Gneccj ham iMon coltivated of late to an enoiv 
mously increasing extent Geneialljr, the fruite of 
I Oineoe are excellent. She could fami^ a laige anpply 
of iiga, orangra, grapes, and olives, and, of course, of oil 
and wine. The last especially clidnis the attention of 
her inhabitants. That of Tenedos is excellent, and is 
the wine most commonly used in the Iicvaut. The 
prioe is low; and honce, perhaps, too little care has 
been ^ven to its improvement; but in these dap of 
free communication, a better article will in&llibly 
make its way to a better price. Olive o'l is vciy largely 
produced, especially in the island of Crete, which pro¬ 
vides very considerable supplies for the soap manu- 
betories of Marseilles. Sugar, cotton, indigo, rice, and 
opium, are among the importont articles to which the 
soil and climate of Ureece are well adapted; almost 
eveiy species of com and maize can be produced abun¬ 
dantly ; but the aptitudes and resources of the country 
remain to be developed: little has been donc.for the 
cultivation of the soil. The active genius of the Qrockc 
har naturally enough been diverted*to pursuits where 
they found themselves half emancipated from Ottoman 
tyranny. The herdsman on the hills, the sailor on the 
ocean, were the representatives of the two ((lasses who 
had shaken off a porti<>n of the fetters imposbd upoif 
them by the Mussulmans. 

When the independence of Orecce was recognized, 
and " the Groat Powers” as they called themselves, 
presented a king to the Greeks, they made a mo^t 
unhappy choice. Deformed in body, Utho was sent to 
' govern a land iu_ which, more than iuiy other, the 
influence of personal comeliness is universally feU and 
recognized—a most natural state tof things among a* 
people distinguished fur pbpical beauty. There stood 
the sovereign, singularly ill-featured, in the midst of 
a nobly-fashioned race. A man of intellectual sltgacity 
was wimting, to exercise a becoming authority in 
a nation of wonderful (juickness; but Otho come, 
endowed with a mean capacity, and wholly unable to 
secure the esteem of the thoughtful, or the respect of 
the observant. A sovereign was required who, if 
trained by early education to a religion other than that 
of Greece, should have had the wi^om to mould his 
prejudices to the opinions, or even the ptm'ndiccs, that 
were to surround him; but Otho, destined to an eccle¬ 
siastical career, anh filled with (the narrow views of an 
almost monastic education, was specially unfitted for 
the task he was called on to fulfil, ana for the discharge 
of the duties imposed upon him. But, last,and worst < 
of all, Otho was not a Greek, but a Bavarian. The 
lace of his birth, indeed, mattered little, would ho 
avo identified himself with the isterests, and the 
feelings, and the liberties of Greece—had he coi^nted 
that Greece should Do for the Greeks, and his ^vem- 
ment a truly Greek government. To ^copiplish this. 
was his first, hir paramount, his peremptory obligation. 
Such an obligation nevdl seems to have presented itself 
to his mind. Into Greece he sought to transplant 
Bavaria. Ijtevarian purposes. Bavarian projects. Ba¬ 
varian prejuSt^es, ruled despotically in Athens. The 
Revolution of 1843 ought to have aroused ,,hint from 
his strange haHucinations. It foilot? to do so. The 
Bavarian incubus was indeed mit rid of; but nothing 
to represent the true poli<^<Of Greece was substituted in 
Ua stead. A Constitution was proclaimed, but the old 
hankaiing after despotic and irresponfiible authority has 
made that Oonstitution little bettor than "a delusion, 
amockeiy, and a snare.” It may, pevhap, have been the 
itUeat/Um of toe protecting powers to himd over Greece 
to a wehk-ffiind(m prince, obstinate in resistance to ail 
that is pnwresaive, jealous of popular control, and fklling 
'back by hamt ando&ction upon those notions of arbitrary 
government so acceptable to toe powers toat bo. Hap¬ 
pily, however, the dynasty is likely to find in the persmi 
of Utho |ts first and lost representative. He has no 


descendant, nor is it probable he will ever have a 
descendant. Are the Greeks to be medUSd -with in 
their choice of a governor, or a form of govwxim«itt -la - 
toe wretched experiment which has so sinudly failed 
Bgidn to be repratefi 1 Are Busuans snd fi^nndimen, 
Austrians and^glishmen, to decide whom toe Greeb 
shall have for their kingl It is abhorrent to every 
sense of right, to every ol&n of freedom. 

But notwitostan^ng toe incapadty of the sovereign, 
whom foreign soverrim imposed npontoe' Greek people, 

—notwithstanding the absence of eveiy quality tW 
could afford to Greece toe bare chances wfaioh her newly 
a(giuired emancipation ftom Turkey opened to her,^— 
notwithstanding toat resistance to toe progress of her 
institutions,—that hankering after every thing despotic 
which has characterised toe rule of King Otho,— 
Greece has progressed. Her trade has brought with 
it much prosperitjir; and* toe advancement of that 
prosperity, nnaer ciraumstances so unfavourable, shows 
toat, under the geuerous impnlae of liberal institutions, 
a bright futurity may still avmit her. Many of her 
treasures remain yet to bo explored; there iano reason 
to believe that her Uacient mines of toe richest metfUs 
arc exhausted. Lead, co||Br, manganeue, sulphur, and 
osphalto, may be found ra abundance. As yet litOe 
encouragement has been given in any shape to internai 
industry. Itratriction and interference arc toe ground- , 
work of her fiscal and commercial legislation. The whole ' 
theory of the government is crroncons. ^t seeks not to | 
emancipate, 'but to fetter toe merchant. It meddles i 
with eveiytoi^, ‘ When not strong enough to be | 
oppressive, it is busy enough to be mi^iievoiu and vex¬ 
atious. Maegregor says, and with much truth, that toe 
customs law of Greece is fimnded on toe principle, that 
“ JPmtid is tke basis of all trade ! ”— a somewhat natural 
prqjudice for Khlephtlmi, whom circumstances had 
brought into power,—^but certainly not exhibiting much 
knowledge of cither the history or toe philosophy of 
commerce.' The monarchy of Otho has undone much 
toat was sound and liberal, which had been effected by 
too provisional government of Greece. The officers, too, 
of toe administration have %een as bad as toe system 
they administer. They luve helped to strengthen toe 
natural antipathies against tfa^ tax-gatherer, and the 
custom-honso oi^cr. They liave associated toe public 
treasury with ideas of exaction, oppression, and corrup¬ 
tion. It is thus tlut governments come to be regarded 
not as too protectors, but toe despoilers of nations,— 
not toe friends, but toe foes of toe common weal. I 

But too Gr^k is of a buoyant and elastic nature; 
and whether .in the activity and craftiness by whi(flt he 
made the Mahomedan yoke ajmost' tolerable,—or in 
toat outorprising and adventorous spirit which charoe- | 
Icrises her present history,—the same distinguishing ' 
traits may be observed. Eager and apt to learn, espc- | 
cially in toa field of trading rivalry, the Greeks are now 
outdoing toe Hollanders, and takiiig rank*%mong toe j 
foremost of commercial nations. There were four Greek | 
houses'in London previoDs tc- the Greek tevolution. i 
In toe provinces not one. Every year has added to | 
toejr number, and there are, at this, moment, thirty | 
Greek” commercial establishments in London,—^nearly ; 
as maqy at Manchester,—^thqy have spread to Liver- j 
pool and Glasgow, to say notiiing of their natoral | 
poMtions on the LCTant,-—they have crossed the Atlan- > 
tic ,—thej have fixed toemselves in the Baltic^—and ftr 
from concealing that littio pittMice which they poaseased 
dnring the lapacionB rule of Mu s su lm a n Patman they 
ate in many parts of the world,^profiise and even osten¬ 
tatious in toeir opulenoe,—ocovj^ng the highest ranks 
in commercial and civil society. 1 heard an intelligent 
Greek merchant respond to the inquiry (ff an EngUsh- j 
man who, he feared, might lo(dc with some jealonsy on | 
toe success of toe Greek capitalista in tiw oonntiy. 
"Do not grudge na onr prosperily. If we have been ji 
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well tauglitk yon have been the teachers; and c<nn]diun 
not if we have turned to good account the excellent 
lossons you hare given.” 

The Qreeks have adopted a decknal coinage. They 
hare followed the example of the French. It is not to 
the erodit of England that we exhibit so much back¬ 
wardness in monetary reform. The absurd and singular 
division of the pound sterling into twenty shillings, 
of the shilling into twelve pence, and the penny into four 
&rthii^ represents rude combinations and a barbarous 
age. The drachma is the unit, representing about 6ld. 
atoriing, and is divided into 100 liptaa. In these two 
tnonqrs, all accounts are kept. 

One caimot despair of G^co. High aptitudes are 
there. There ate the materials out of which great men 
and great natiems arc moulded. True, Misrale has but 
altor^ its name, not its* nature, in Qreoco. The 
Turkidi extortioner is departed, but aOreek functionary 
occupies bis place. Instead of a few oppressing Pachas, 
and Uadis, and Agas, a swarm of employes live upon 
the pubUc revenue. The representative government, 
which was looked to os some seourity for order, pro- 
^rity,.and lilferty, is littl^botter than the mockory, 
instead of the organ of pnbne opinion. If a deputy bo 
distasteful to the executive, that is n sufficient reason 
for denying him a seat in the national assembly. Elec¬ 
tions (,re controlled, vitiated, or supcim^cd, as may 
please the myiarch or his ministers. Still the leaven 
of reform is mioving tho whole mass’— the germ 
of good is iVuctifying—^the national enind is improving 
—schools are spreuing—books ore road-^mcn talk atiout 
public affairs, and, by talking, begin to influence them.' 

“The mountains look on Klamlkun, 

And Marathon looks on the sea.” 

Athens slept for ages at tho foot of the Parthenon—at 
tho foot of the Parthenon she wakes. . 


ILitetarji Noting 


Jfouie Influence. A Tale for Molkere awl DauglUera^ 
By Qasca AoDiLaa.,2 vols. London :,6roombrrdge. 

Thb works of Grace A^lar prove of Ubw little vital 
conaeqnence arc the 'diffisrcnces of creed, wh^ tho 
heart is influence by .the spirit of true rcli^on. In 
this spirit, rite Jew and thd Christian are one. Earnest 
futh in one God, tho universal Father, makes us all' 
brethren, and true brotherhood is love.* Ai t|}i8 spirit 
are the works of this young Jewish lady conceived; and 
we unhesitatingly recommend them to every ChrUthm, 
be he young or old. 

* The work nov^fore us is tho first which Miss Aguilar 
has written not immediately intended for “hsr awn" 
people. To quote her preface—in this simple, domestic 
story, the characters are all Christians, beliovla^ in and 
practising the Christian* religion; U1 doctrinal points, 
therefine, have been avoided, and the author has sought 
only to illustrate tiie spirit of true piety, and the virtues 
alwa^ desUpated as the ChriBtia%virtuee thence pro¬ 
ceeding. Her sole aim wiUi regard to religion ipia 
been to indte a trrin^ serious and loving thoughts 
towards God and man, espociaUy towards those wiA 
whom he haa linked us in the precious ties of parent 
and ehild, brother uid sister, master and pupiL 
The work, as addressed to mothers, is intended to 
inculcate and iUuatrate sound principles of educarion; 
and while Giere is no moral obtruded upon tho reader, 


the aUny rimply and forcibly elaberatm ita own prin¬ 
ciples. The m^er and ^e ehQdien, be tber ■<»>■. or 
daughters, who may md this work, cannot &il of bung 
improved by it. The object of the writer ia to enforce 
truth, obedience, and love, as the three great principles, 
not only of education, but ns the foundation of noble 
and worll^ character, either in man or woman. 

Something in the manner of The Homo by Miss 
Bremer, though there ia not the slightest tmoo of 
imitation. Tho work ia the history of a fomily wKof<e 
cirramstanoes mltwardly and insrardly are favourable to 
a nnc development^ of character, and into which two 
orphans are adopted. It commences with the earliest 
childhood of the young actors, and conclndes by leaving 
them on the very verge of man and womanhood. Out of 
these simple materials n story of such deep interest is 
made up, that if we wtre inclined to find one little foult 
with the work, it would he that there are parts the 
second ^Olathe, whore the plot is deepest—if that may 
be called plot whjch is in itself so simple—^which ore 
almost too painful and exciting. 

The mother is a noble and bcantifnl character, and 
. by no mcann overdrawn. SiAh mothers would, indeed, 
,cnrieh «hc world, by the transmission of imperisbable 
virtues through their children to all posterity; and to 
I all mothers, therefore, wc recommend these sound and 
interesting volumes. 

Miss Aguilar holds out a half promise of continuing 
the story, by following the children of this earlier story 
Jnto their after-life, and showing the effect of their 
youthful training upon their more ^dependent action. * 
> Suchh work, wc luwo no hesitation in saying, woidd bo 
welcome to Ihc puDllc. 


ThetAulahiorfraphy of an Artisan. Parts I. II. & III. 

By CuitisiorHBB Tuoxsux. London: J. Chapman. 

SuxE years ago, and tho lives of artisans, soldiers, and 
sailors were written by gentlemen and ladies, us pleasant 
and amusing wosks of fiction; knowing at the some time 
but little of what they wrote. Kowtimesare changed: the 
artizaii, the weaver, tho common soldier, read, and write, 
and think, and a new class of literature has sprung up 
amongst us, valuable as truth llsc^ because it is tho 
simple genuine reflex of truth. One of these works 
now lies before us; and we know not when we have road 
anything with a deeper interest. Time was,—as writes 
to us a gChuine man of the people, whoso life, if written, 
would bo as strqnge and iuterosting aa Christopher 
Thomson's,—time was, when the village in which 
Christopher Thffinson is writing his life was presided 
over by a very different genius. {Then it was, that the 
man who, on soipo holiday occasion, challenged and beat« 
all whfl Stood agaiqst him as wrestler, ranner, or 
climber of greasy poles, was the onemdkt honoured and 
admired. How, however, another hero has eppmg up 
oven there, in tho petaon of Christopher Thomson. 
Let us look at him alittlo nearer. He hausen through 
alf the giidatious of a hewer of wood^md diavrer of 
water, ^ been a sawyer, a Greenland fisher, a strolling 
player, a painterf and last of all, is an author. 

He founfl it hard wofk to make the proper training 
of a fiunily consist with tile lifo of a wanderer ;,aad by 
the way, what mere work of fiction ovdt gave us scenes 
more deeply steeled in the spirit of a sorrowfol and 
struggling humanity than many a one in this record of a 
wanderer I BesolveH therefore to settle down for lifo, 
he arrives at one of the Tillages of Sherwood Forest,' 
goes to natnro for •insfaruction, compounds his own 
materials, and, imitating her forms, comes out an artiat. 
His lifo maj(,emphaticidly be said to be an example of 
Lindley Murnyn definition of a verb, "to be, to do, 
and to sn^.” 

Settled down then for Ifle, ho establishes a business^ 







Howrtw joumrAL. 
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founds Odd-FcUows’ Lodges, ArUsuu’ IdbrsAes, and 
other social and intelleotm institntions: obtains some* 

' thing bevond a local reputation, and lasuy, comes before 
tiie trorldwith his printed book in blslum, inritingdl 
men to lead a life as good, and better, if possible. 

What more need be said of an audior, to recommend 
him to the readers of HowU£s Journal t 

It is tmei hoirerer, that there are many {kassages in 
his life srhich might haTe been advants^ous^, wo 
think, written differently; but ffret-ratc literary polish 
is not to be expected from such a work, and looking 
beneath these, which are but as the oeeasioulll garb of 
the work, we find its heart sound, and tbrobbing with a 
healthy life-stream. Rough scenes may soinelimcs be 
roughly described, but we find everywhoro true artistic 
touches, glimp^ of a sound philosophy, whilst almost 
ereiy page manifests a humane sprit, that will render 
tilie work a boon to the down-fidlcn, or upj-^traggling, 
into whose hands chance may direct it. In our small, 
space much extract is imposuble, bubthe work itself is 
cheap, and con easily be obtained by almost anyfmiuiu 
ituUdiaosea to form itaef itifo a bookclub, a pbui which 
we would everywhere recommend among the reading 
and thinking people, when more comprehongiVo< means 
of literary supply are ndt at hand. 

But we have not the heart to lay our brief task aside 
without a quotation, which discloses one of those facts 
' which none have bkter opportunity of ascertaining 
than men like Christopher Thomson, lie is with a‘ 
tStrolling company jn Leicestershire, and they have just 
.removed fh>m one tillage, where they had endued a 
month of hunger and suffering, tq^ another, at only 
four miles’ distance, when tiro tables were at once 
turned. , 


1 


To a trovdlcr at home, notliing is more surprising tluia,thc 
difbreuce of taste and of uianuers in the inhabitants of adjoining 
villages. Sometimes i hare observed tins marked difference in 
tlu) abort space of two miles. Without any outward cireum- 
siance whereby to indicate ttie cause, you miglit find tlie people 
at one {dace seeking tlieir pleasure in the ale-lvrase, and making 
beta upon the next prize-fight, while tliey bad tu pledge their 
coat, or bat, “ to faiM the stakes; ” in another corner, a group 
mi^t be found playing ^ cards for a quart, and laughing at 
lumng bilked tlie policeman so nicely, by eaeli pocketing his 
hand of cards aa the lit ib of the law entered the door; others 
would be earnestly debating thei^ and qualities of a hull-dog, 
or quarrelling over the bets upon a cock-fight; while in one 
comer, primped up by tlie clumney pieee, a solitaiy one, nearly 
drunk, with closed eyea his hem fiiUeu upon hisCjreast, is 
gnmtbig out a fiUhy ballad, not one of the company present 
earing to notice huo. In such pls^ the inhabitants generally 
show an utter eontemptfor every tiling associated with literature, 

[ au th^ find amusement in coarse, oaths, and in insidting and 
utetflfiag anybody who professes to love literary refinement or 

«»i5*** V t * 

u a thfighbonring vQIa^ or hamlet, hn the other lignd, you 
may find w) bulk of the infbbitants fond of reading and con- 
venaut With the poets—^panting to gain a better ai^uaintsnce 
with OM Shakspere, imd quoting his wytings—suigiiig out the' 
songs the Pl^ighauiD Bard, ^ ^ 

" A ihan’s a man for a* that!” • 

; * I 


^ having their occasional music-mectiup, and takini^pleaBure in 
the ^atre, because th<^ can qopivcrato the author's work, 
andeaii And religioiulN'aining in the aOulfiilness of his expreaeions, 
Tma tbid In sucii places a reekleaa few may jic fimnd; but thn 
are me pitied outiasta, whose education was too often fumishM 
ina priibm when, for certain offences, they had been at once 
pantthed opd eefittod for the next depraoktion. . It is not less 
true^ that si^re the people are better informed, there they ere 
geawa^ •Boaari then they are more,independent in even 
leue pf the word; riiere, too, they am bettor fed and clothe^ 
■eldom tmuUing ffie wurichmise, and always spoken well of ly 
thriVasigduyers. If it be deeirable to have a ha^py sad oon^ 
. tented people, begin to aot mm the Christian precept, <* do unto 
them as ye would they shoald do lurin you,” and the pei^le wW 
respect you. * 


L (yHaUoran. TSy Br, M'HjontT. BelfiMt-k Johii 
Henderson. :— 

23. Hearte qf Steel. ,3/ Dr. Id'Hitnar. Belfimt: John 
Henderson. 

Two chetm and neat reprints of Dr. McHenry's popular 
novela ^eso are interesting, as iUustrating tii^iiisiir* 
reotionary movemento in the North of Ireluid dnriag 
the time of the Irish Bevolntionary Wars ; the coa- 
binations called the Hearts of Stml and the United 
Irishmen figure in them, and are depleted with vigmir 
and fidelity. They are vmy different to ether Irish 
Btories, as they relate to the population of Ulster, 
a Scotch population, still retaining their Beotch names 
and dialect. As matters of history. Independent of 
their own attractions as stories, they are deserving of 
attentive perusal, and oonlU not jpossibiy be presented 
in a cheaper or more compact form—^thrae ordinary 
volumes in one, and for one shilling cost. 


-1. Wilry and Putnam's JSmigranfa •t/utrie to the. 
I Uuited States of A meried. 

2. Tlie Farmer's and Emigrants Jland hooh By 
JosiAH T. Mab.«hai,l. New York : Appleton and Co. 


With these two volumes oveiy emigrant tp the United 
Stales should'fumish bimselL The ona^ves him ail 
the information tb&t he needs for the voyage, for his 
Journey into the countiy, when there ; and the other, 
all that which he will require for choosing his location, 
and for living on it. It contains ample and practical 
directions for the selection of land; purchasing and 
clearing timlicr tracts: prairie forming; on the general 
management of a form; on erecting farai'-lnitldinge, 
and constructing fences; for the daiiw, the household 
department,•including all kind of cookery; recipes for 
the cure of the complaintB of cattle, horses, etc.; house¬ 
hold medicine, with directions for mamtoining the 
licatth t for the management &f the garden and orchard; 
for the earing of piovisions for the English asarket; in 
short, for all circumslancos an^ occasions, ^'he book 
must be a perfe^. treasure in a solitary station in the 
liack woods; and'even to an English family,the receipts 
for cakes, puddings, and the like, are tempting, by their' 
display of simple domestic luznries. 

‘ f _ 

r •• 

Comprehensive Tune Books edited byH. J.Gauhtutt, 
Mua jdoc.; consisting qf Hymn And Psalm Tunes, A w- 
ffiem and Choir Music, Sacred Harmony Pieces for 
private use. Organ aim Pianoforte themes, u/iA-the 
Singer's Instructor and Musical Primer. To bo cAt- 
'moiAhlfr. London: HoulstonandBtonamaa; 
hittemore. 



ifmSStti Songs, Duets, Trios,*tie., selected from ike 
Oratorios qf this celebrated Composer; wUh the. 
Piemaforte Accompaniments. Newly ortanffed by 
11. J! Qaoxilstt, Mus. Dob. No. 1. London: 
Wbittocnore; and Houlston. 


Thb reputation of br. Qiantlett will of itself reeom- 
meud these Very cheap arid derinble publlcatloas. We 
trust that they will 1)4 widely elroalated. 

• ■ _ 

If , 

#• 

A Classijieation M the Leadinff Brantltes fftmon 
Knowledge. M anc he ster; W. Irwin; London: 
0. Gilpin. 

This is a ipost nseflll tfibifi, by irideh stadents ban at 
oneo see the kaffing firithdriUee totomsnlt finder eabh 
head of educational l^qidiy. 








Howitro fbtteiL. 
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In {hia d^Mirtment qf our Journal we mean not only to OUte eandUUy our own earnatt opinion on any w ni fw 
of importance, but imu endeavour, at far at in tu Uet, to form hnd guide publie^opinioH, at every hOufi 
journalUl e/undd doy and leitA equal aineerity we eolieit tbe epiniona tjjf odhert of pU dateet—bt duty vM iii* 
poor, be they madera or men, he th^ men or women. We wort toa oK, and we dettre to work WKs atli—WM. 


iarh cionMj /.—We give two letten out of a mat number 
which nave reached na on this auigect, becauae they are from 
the claaa who are anffering from the preaent8yHtem,and in their 
good icnae and aonnd rcaaonnhle apirit do, more than a thouaand 
argnmenta other partiiw, afford the. most confident promise 

that the boon eonght to' he conferred' on a large body of onr 
countrymen and countrywomen will be both appreciated and 
wA OM. We beg also to call tne attention of our readcra to 
an admirable addresa delivered before the membora of the 
liiueoln £urlv Cloaittg Aaaaeiation, by Oeoige Uoole, one of 
the viee-praaidenta, on the liight Use of Leiaure. It may be 
procured at^'ialmt'a, Bcruers-etrect, or Simpkin and Marali^’a; 
and ie well worthy of pcruaal, pointing o^ the vast hteniTyraud 
intellectual rcaourgpa wbicti are open to persona o' this chiaa, 
when once they have the time granted them for aelf-iinprovo- 
numt. 

Tjoadm, April 12,18*47. 

My Ceak Sin,— You have no idim with what joy I, and I 
may venture to say thousands of others, rciid tiie a^cle on 
Early Closing ii^the last numher of your Joarnttlfby Silverpem. 
That this aubj^haa been taken up by a writer of such 
influence, and circulated in a .faaraat whoSb oninioua command 
iiniveraal respect, is an event that cannot fairto have its due 
effect in bringing the pnidic mind to reimgnisc the right of the 
Early Cloung Moveniciit. 

It appears to me tliat tpiite an inadequati! result has yet 
mccruea to the eaertions on behalf of this ennse. Meetings 
have been held at Covent-gardeu and at llanover-squarr; yet 
I think the reports of these meetings by the public pips have, 
upon tlie wliole, more effeetnally served the cause Iliaii the 
uieetings themselves; for it is easy to conecive thdt. a class of 
jcople who imagiiu) their interests to lie in danger, should feel 
no veiy decided dhxiely to Imcnine auditors; wliile tile's are 
thousands of habitusi lupcting-goers, delighted perhi()i8 at 
having the omuirt unity of hearing n speech from smne eade- 
bnited publicfflarimter, and who will at once yield their utmost 
sympatfiies; but, unfortuudlcly, tliese arc uut ^e people uho 
have the power io bring about this great rrfu'n|dRion. 

, I write iu the name of myself and I'clluw-anprcntice, who feels 
with mefbe wrongs of the system under wliteh we at present 
suffer. Wc are uot lineiidrapcra; but I question whetiier the 
business in which wc arc engaged (the manufacturing an^)^- 
nisliing bonmongcry) is n«t, upon the wholes more futigtin^, 
ioih in a mental and phyaical point, of viete, thp any trade m 
london. this may seem contrare to passing observutiou, but 
experience can corroborate Its truth. _ • 

At present wc commence business at six in the morning, and 
close at half-past eight; iu u few dan it will be nine, and this 
arrgnmment will extend to MovemW. In winter the |igttra 
arc snorter, ^e have, both of ns, the keenest Aste {or.r^ 
loetual cultivmon, and hnd formed, some short time sincej 
of stn^ which was to (anbneo French and 'mathematics, 
stndiea, os everybody is awire, require the mind'to Iw tfi an 
active ind vigorous state i but I leave you to judge iiow far our . 
ndnds can answer tiathis qualification, after thr exertione offke J 
prtmmu fifteen home; for, ns I before said, our occdpation 
involves a great deal of mental exertion, witbout ta^g into 
account thepliysicHl action which of course has its effect upon 
the mind. We soon found ourselves nimble to carry ont this plan, 
at iMst vrith that degree of pleasure which is neoessaiy for any 
profit to result. So we were rdnotuntly compelled to give it up. 
riot to be deprived, however, of the advanteare of a rewular plan 
of study, we have decided upon going ovW modern Enrn^an 
history, us a brnneh' of study giot so Hb8lrus& and infinitely more 
coptivuting; siffl we are no* insensible of the udvautages w« 
loM in. not being able to prosecute the two former. Wo 
have • wisti to inelnde all, hat ov means are not eqnsl to mir 
desini. 

Ton wQl not be offbaded at my define in inch individual 
details; yon will not eeorn the risiDg ambition of youth. I 
hclieve yon have a gyinpadhy with the whole hnnun face, that 


iu qpy way sulfor. % have believed so ever rinop nsdiag ipfir 
elonneut huneut over thf oity-^t child, oontrwtingfhe mps^ 
of theone, "shut ont from the free and glorious {iue dl itntami” 
with the ireedoin of its rnial brother. That poisi^ tpodisii f 
chord in m;^ heart. I am passionstely fond of the ooimiiy-ri 
fondness heightened by long imprisonment inetowa. Bn, 
resumo, I think 1 J^ave net calculated wronriy upon yoar 
pathy to our cause, and it is therefore that I am eaeonngM io 
address yqp. , 

• Onr bnsiness is in a leading West-end tbdrongbfiire, nir* 
rounded by squares, the inhabitants of whioh, at yon ora nwuHh 
generally transact businees through thdr bntlm or fotrtmeii. 
The latter class, as everybody knov(p, are not by any means hard 
worked, and it would be us easy for tliem tq manage, thdr 
^sinesa gffaira dnring the day as at night. Now I qneetibii 
whethet one of these individniM evePheariL or, haviin. hesgd, 
gave a moment’s thought to the olgeot of the Bub Chiite 
Association; bat supposing they hod a perfect knowledge ofm 
matter, not one in a handred would think it of eonequMyi- 
qpough to require any consideration on their part Mw,. IM 
such cases, such penons ought not to bp coiisideiej: the snw P 
tills, that musters, koowing thdr inflnenim do w them. W 
niudi attention by ludf. Bat, on the othft hand,! ntjevo 
■aould make no objectjgn to an earlier dosing; it wonld M la ' 
them a matter of perfect indifference. Such bmi^ the foeP s| 
the rase, the masters alone (under these jpeonUar circamstaaem) 
are tlie gersons with whom the remedy^is. They iwva 
acced^ to pnblie opinion in n certain degm. A y w ego, ^ 
sliiipsTn tins neighbonrhood were open tiU nine att ® yw 
round—some till ten; an agrrement, however, itaa mada hi 
close one honr earlier for the winter months otily; tat tto rtei ■ 
of the year still romaini snlqeet to the old regnlatUmi, at 

the time when an extra hour of liberty wmiM be most swoet, hi 
the beantiful summer evenings!—when almost everybody seeaP 
able to eiqoy a little fresh air and exercise—an the uuipman ^ 
apprentices of Loudon debarred fram this inmioent pjeainre, at 
least until an hour when any pleapnre or bmieflt, thnt migtif 
otherwise be imjoyed, is not attdnsble. ■ 

Thus the study of Nature witliout, bm the study of boohl 
within, are both shuhout from those unfortunate indtridnahi. in 
whom has been implanted the desire, bat not the oppdrtnnny, 
grotiiyiiw the wants of thdr moral and iiitelleotnal iptUNo, 
Bnt excnie the length of my letter. I have been aoxioaa to 
giw you a few practical hints as to the actual state of alidrip 
and io prove to yoifcthat tho dasa for whom yon an lahoniiag 
are not altogether deyoid of natitude. To yonrsdit yoor 
foleiited laiW, and to Silverpen, I desire 1b express my Mnfcjgii^ . 
gratitude, for your idiitod services in our behidf. . '. 

* • jam, my dear Sir, 

Yoon veiy napectfii^ 


Sen,—With what sincere satisfaction did liidt'tbat mtisQmti 
article of Sibetpen’sl lam sure yon fod adeep intenatio, and 
a dedre to alleviate,ethe distresses of the sbopmlm apt . (hop- 
women of Eqgland. To tiiose who have a drain to ■wnto 
thdr intellectoal and mond tap|yitiet, the system of dodng 
ol shops offers an almost insapportable hagner, andd hayo. 
myself fdt, on that account, sometiines so wtdehto and indig¬ 
nant at the positive Baveiy whidi we aniter, thid 1 bava wiili 
impetoosity wished the Government wotUd take np tiie ease, a id 
eompd employen, and iftin paitianlarly the shop-going pnhi’e, 
to aome sense of duty. Bnt how mneh easier might faeh a 
consnmmiitiiw be hronght ahont if the glorious systma «f edr ' 
operation waa oorried to tho extent it antd>t fo ha-if lip 
paUia wonld bnt abstaia from iota pnienosee—if emphqrraa 
would bnt one lAd dl ahnb np their shopi at a seaaoiiahle honr t 
■adif this is not the case, it most and will badoBe,aa SBvefpto 
sttiMa ** bv la iPMid to fRrliuBmta" 

Beligiou—eiyoymeiLt ot which it w yaj, fvf matk 

• 












Howmrs JOTTltirAIi. 
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TTILLIAM LOTETT. 

TTiuux Lovbtt may be taken as one of tbe^most 
sterling roccimens of the English working man noir 
living. By his long and patient indnstry—unceasing 
cflbrU at self-cultivation and improvement—counge 
and honesty in the pursuit of truth, and foBile^nen In 
proclaiming it when found—generous self-sacrilirc in 
the cause of human brotherhood-‘-imiUfcicntious and 
unflinching perseverance in the pathof conceived duly 
—he has earned the title of Koum far mure truly t'oan 
those to whom such title is accotded by the usages of 
society in these modern times; and were there suoh a 
thing among us as an Order of M.ertl for the reward of 
popular Borvhes, assuredly William Lovett would be 
entitled to take rank as one of *the flat and worthiest 
meihbers of such an Order. 

The following very brief outline of his life awl career, 
while it affords an admirable esautD^c for the imitation 
of the working class, cannot fail to prove instrnefive to 
all who take an interest, or are engaged, in the ]prk of 
self-development, and the formation of Individual cha¬ 
ncier. • , ^ 

William Lovett was born in the year 1800, in the 
little fishing village of Kcwlyn, situated about a mile 
westward of Penzance, in the county of Cornwall. His 
mother was descended from a family welt known In tho 
west 6f the county for their skill as blacksmiths, atd 
their sti'cngth and dexterity as wrestler*; and she w^s 
living at FalmoUiJi. in service there, when she first lie- 
came acquainted with his fhther. who wot master of a 
small trading vessel frequently enWiug that port. The 
father was drowned at sea before William wu horn, and 
his poor mother wA suddenly thrown upon per own 
resources fur a living. Being a woman of vigorojis con¬ 
stitution, and of a persevering spirit, she was enabled, 
by laliouring in the usual vocations of a fishing town, to 
bring up her child in some degree of comfort, as well as 
to support her own mother, iriio had now hccomo de¬ 
pendent on her. William Was first taught to read by 
his great-grandmether, and subsequently acquired the 
rudiments of writing and srithraotie at the village- 
cschool, this fanning the sum total of his scholastic 
acquirement. IIu mother, being a incmhcr of the Wes¬ 
leyan Mothodists,*lironghthim up according to the rigid 
moral discipline of that scut. • 

At the ogc of eleven he was put apprentice to a rope- 
maker, thus early, like most of las class, (Dinmcncln|{' 
his encounter with the harsh and stern realities of life. 
The rope-walk In whioh he laboured being uncoveied, 
and adjoining the edge of the cUff, was exposed to th* 
sea winds at all wfathers, and his constitution, which 
was always delicate, was thus scvercjly,tried; added to 
which,_ his master, after a hnn^day's worlv, w^^uld send 
him with beaky loads of rope to the adjoining towns, 
from which he usualIy%r*tumod exlnu'istod and pro¬ 
strate. Wowc, however, than the mere toil, were felt to 
be those lonely walks ot night, through and by places 
which popuIS credulity had peojilcd with ghosts* and 
demons, the belief in which had been inculcated by 
talcs related to him in childhood,' and rcitcnitod in 
after years. The hclicf in llgs'c agencies'i.s to this day 
extrq^ely prevalent in Coitiwall, and the printing-press 
has still mudh to do in rooting up the cruel and dc- 
tion of that and other districts similarly 

During his boyhood, Lovett displayed a considerable 
tosto. for mechanical art and contrivance. He was fond 
of drawing, with such rude colours as he could pick up, 
such as different coloured stones, which lus dug out of 
the beach when the tide was out, and ground down so 
as to produce the colours ho required; and with these he 
executed drawings of birds, flowers, etc., rather mure 
■brillioDf- than natural, wBich met with a ready sale 


among the fishers’ wives, wheso wall* they were used to 
ornament, and mqy do to this day, . Ilcabto'heeame an 
adept in the making of hirdcoigos, Ijnxcs, and, hifr 
pandmothef designated them, "girecra^s of ovoiy 
kind.” He succeeded also in making a machine for the 
spinning of lu'ius, which his master was so much pleased 
Wif^ as to adopt in his rope-yard. To please some 
ttnw~honuel makers ofitis acquaintance, he also con¬ 
trived for their use some steel strj^ splitters, for Iho 
purpose of splitting the reed into equal divisiSne. But 
as these wore found to ho of less value than those gene¬ 
rally used, in consequence of the steals being only of 
wood instead of ivory, ho turned liis attention to the 
making of a tnming-lathc, in order to supply the defect. 
Haring mat with a description of one in a fragment 'sf 
on old book which fell hi his way, after a groat deal of 
scheming and contrivihgjie cliectcd bis putposoi Uo 
then not only succeeded in fiiruishlnghis straw splitters 
with bone stocks, turned out of the nicely bleached 
hone which he picked ni) on the beach, but in a short 
time lie acquired some skill in the art of common tUni- 
ingr His female friends were soon supplicd'With mills 
for prc.s.sing their plat, with liat bluejcs, and tools of 
every description in tlioir business. He also tm'ncd 
spiuning-wbccis fordomc.stie purposes, and for spinning 
the fishermen's lines, besides occasionally doing somo 
plain turning for the ciirjicnlcrs of the village, whose 
shops he frequented at his leisure hours, and, by dint of 
applieaUon,.acquired some proficiency in the usp of 
their tools. 

Towards the expiration of his aiiprcnticeship, the 
trade of rope-making had become so bad, in conscqncuco 
of the introduetloU of chain as a substitute for rope, 
that Lovett found great (liflieuliy in obtaining employ¬ 
ment in ills native vlllege, unless it were oceasioiially 
in llic winter months when vessels suinctimc.s came 
inlo Ihi hoy disabled. Uo, therefore, sought out for 
soiiio other employment, and turned his attention to 
the fishery a* a means of suhslstonce for himselt and 
gi'andiuothor, with whom he bad heea keeping house 
during Uio la*t yeanf of his apprenticeship (his mother 
having married),—-and this on the scanty pittance of 
from five to eight shillings a week. This new occu]ia- 
tton of a fishormnn he biirsueil for some months, luid 
in all proliWt|',y would have continued at it,-liMd he 
not bmn afflioted with violent soa-elcknets when iho 
weather was in the least rough. At the oflcl of the 
fishing season, therefore, he east about for sonic other 
occujwtion. His previous knowledge of carpentry siig- 
gosted to him that trade, and he soon found work. 
But three or four young men of the nelglibonrhuod, 
who were serving their apprenticeship to uie business, 
were so onramiT to find tiiat a roperaaker should he 
thus employed, that they threatened his master with 
legal cmtscqiicnccs; and he, ignorant of the law and 
very mncliiilarmcd at the threats, reluctajitly broke oil' 
the engagement, and Ijte young man was again thrown 
dcsliljito. 

An old n.aval officer, whom ho by chance mot at the 
carpenter's shop, advised lihu to go up to London and 
try <^hanccs there, siiggc.sting that if he failed in 
finding employment in a rope-yard, there would bo 
abundant oiiportuuitics of getting a berth os roperaaker 
on hoard a ship. cLovett acted on the advice, and at 
once scRipcd together what means he could for the pur¬ 
pose of underlying the journey. Ho cxiicuded the 
few shillings he had in mahogany veneers and other 
requisites for making a ladies’ wqu-hox and a jiiur of 
tea caddies. These he finished and Buccccdcd in selling, 
together with a few other ortthlcs in his possession, by 
which he realised a capital of fifry shilliugs. Ho set to 
work upon a second w8rk-hox, which, when he had 
finished, ho ofi'ered to the captain of the ship which 
was to convey him to London, as part payment of his 
passage, and the captain agreed to accept it. Fur- 
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uiBhcd ^th letfen t>f McSommendation to two moister 
ropomakon in London, he ut ont <ott Mb voyage, and 
after font days' passage reached the great metropolis; 
alone, amidst a million and a half of stnuigers; to 
fight his own stont battle for a snbsistence and an 
honourable name; backed by twcnty-ono years of pre¬ 
vious hard struggling under jmverty and toil, and with 
only thirty shillings of clear ftpital as a defence against 
destltnUon and want. 

With A stont heart, and big with hope, he set out 
next morning to deliver hia letters, lint the rope- 
making trade was as bad in London as in the country ; 
and for two weeks he canvassed among all the rope- 
yards in London without Success, but still ho did not 
despair. His slender knowledge of carpentry now 
Blood Mm in good stead. On returning to Ms humble 
lodgings one evening,he fougd three of Ms countrymen, 
carpenters by trade, who, on entering into conversa¬ 
tion with him, found him possessed of some slight 
ac^aintance with their business, and that ho was out 
of^ork 1^0 themselves. It was agreed tliat Lovett 
should Join them in their canvosg for work, and That, 
if they succeeded in getting a job, he was to do the 
rough work, and, in considcratiun of bis not having 
served his time to the business, he was to pay each of 
them half-a-crown a week. To this proposal, under the 
cimimstanccs, he readily assented; and on the follow¬ 
ing day they commenoed their c.invaBS. Two out of the 
four got wort jn a few days; but it wiA some weeks 
before Lovett and his companion sueceeded, l>y which 
time he was reduced almost to an empty purse,-- having 
lived on a penny loaf a day, and a drink from the 
nearest pump, for several wc^s in suecession. 

At lost, one day, going down Drnry-lane, they saw 
some carpenters at work in a building; and Lovett, 
entering and going up to the person wlio seemed to be 
foreman, asked for a job, and to bis grc.at^oy was 
informed that as some flooring was required to be laid 
in a hn^, he would employ Iiim for the purpose. His 
companion, however, on being introduced, seemed such 
a stripling, that the foreman refused to employ*hiin; 
and Lovett, who had never seen any flooring laid, and 
knew nothing about the process, felt in a very uncom¬ 
fortable dilemma. Dat% low purse, aiM^e near pro¬ 
spect of want, urged Mm on; and he detmnined to try 
•his lian4 Borrowing a few of the requisite tools, he 
proceeded next morning, with a fluttering licart, to liis 
work 1 and by dint of closely observing all the move¬ 
ments of Ms partner, and following bis example, he 
soon got bold of the method of laying flooring, and was 
fortunate enough to continue at this place until the job 
was finished; when found his stock again reple¬ 
nished to the extent of fifty'shillings. 

Emboldened by this first suecass, he went round by 
himself to seek another job; and in a fcjv days was 
oficred somcrunall staircases to make by*lbe piece, pro¬ 
vided he could find a partner to assi.st him. i-lc suc¬ 
ceeded in finding one, inatlic person of a countryman 
who Lad just reached London ; but, after a fortnight’s 
labour, the persoiUf'’*' of London, and went homo 
^in, leaving Lovett just in the middle of th* jSb. 
l^is being one of the most difiienit dciMirtmcnis of tbo 
trade for an inexperienced hand, he was rclublantly 
obliged to abandon it> at no inconsiSerablc sacrifice to 
himself, situated as he then was. 

Several weeks passed by in a fruitless search for 
work, and being at the time in a half-starved state, 
Lovettatlast saw no other resonree left but going to bcb^ 
provided he could find a^rtb as a ropemakcr. A pro¬ 
spect of such soon opened to him, in an Indianian; but, 
before g;oing finally to engage liimself as a sailor, bo paid 
a visit to two of Ms countrymen, then working for 
a cabinet-maker, who dissuaded him, by all the argu¬ 
ments they conld use, against going to sea. The master 
of the shop, overhearing their convqjrsation, and ascer 


iainingstbat Lovett knew something of, cabinetwork, 
offered Mm employment in his shop, wMek^nu at onoe 
accepted; and from that ha|lpy tnming-point in his 
fortune, seemingly when everything was-at the darke|t, , 
Iiovett’s progress was steady. It is tme, when work' 
failed Mm at this place, which it did t&rou^'tbe 
insolvency of his master, ho was again reduced to gi^ , 
want: but he had a good trade at hia fingers’ ends, and * 
was less dejundent on fortuitous circumstances than 
before. He bad serious obstacles to encounter from the 


exacted chiefly in contributions for drink, fines, and 
shop-scores, which would have disheartened and de¬ 
moralised any character less courageous Aid manly than 
his. Bat he uHimatoTy overcame these difiieultiea.and, 
after baving^worked the required time at the trade, was 
qpablcd*to miter the Cabinet Makers' Society, by the 
payment of an extaa admission fee ; and thereafter took 
Iiis standing as one of the most expert and skilful work¬ 
men af his class. . 

J'nring the early part of William Lovett's career, hb 
bad liecn so exclusively occupied in providing for him¬ 
self the merest indispensable of daily bread, tmit he had 
neither time nor desire to apply himself to the cultiva¬ 
tion of his mental faculties. How lai^ a part of tho 
timo of tho great mass of the labouring clasg is so 
Aisorbcd; rendering their moral and intellectual cul¬ 
ture, in a laige majority of cases, al|nost a moral and 
intellectual impossibility I They ai« so engrossed with 
•anxietTcs as to the means of a bare subsistenec—so con¬ 
stantly beset by ilioso carking cares and miseries which 
tread so closely upon the heels .of poverty—that tho 
profitable culture of the mind, which requires rest, 
Icisum, and means, is scarcely to be expected. The 
great wonder is, not that the working class are ignorant, 
but that so large a number of them should rise above, 
and conquer, the adverse circumstances of their Con¬ 
dition, and exhibit evidences of a nobility of character, 
and strength onQ cultivation of mind, which would do 
honour to men in tho very highest spheres of life. Bnt 
when Lovett’s anxieties as to a means of bodily sus¬ 
tenance were well-nigh at rest, and he was in the receipP 
of a good weekly wage, his mind Igigan to set up its 
claims for satisfaction. 

Politics were tlfcn stirring up all thinking men to 
•active efforts in the cause of progress. Heretofore, 
in KnglanS, all political movements had been conducted 
by the middle and the upper clalsca; for, throughout 
the long war, iirqught to a close in 1815, the working 
classes had scaremy ever made any political appearance, 
except as loyal mobs, huzzaing fifr Church and King, 
yind the nlorioils Victories gained over “Bonoy" at sea ' 
and on the* continents Hut tub FEACB,brought sober 
thoughts with it; and the nation felt something like a 
drunken man after a night's delmuch. Tho rewoning 
was now to come; and the governing classes were to lie 
broyght to liook. These long wars and glorious victories 
had issued in rags and misery, low wd^a and scanty 
employ mc^, for t^c mass of tho people, ^ic aristocracy 


had tnumpbed; but tho industrious classes felt in the 
condition of a routed dud^iscomfited host Things 
were felt to bo wrong somewhere; the yorking^oplc 
found thcmsolvea living in tho midst of mvilizaUon find 
wealth a degraded and oppressed class. Dim visions of 
political right .floated through their minds. And they 
Wgan to ask tbcmsmves questions—why these things 
should be. The Press sprung, at this time, intodenewed 
activity. Topics of fengrossing pnblic interest were 
freely discussed. Cobbett, with his hearty English 
hatrm of oppression, was working away in his 
and, with a pen of fire, eras exposing the muiifold 
iniqultieB of our politii^ system. There hwh^ no 
more thorough and successful educator of the Engllni 
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people, during the last oentniy, than thah strone- 
mlndcd, eamcHt, and honest, though often Tehementiy 
^ngndiccd man, Williaip' Cobbett. Writings such as 
these irere ciliated by millions, and were greedily 
devoutad by the working classes, and indeed by all who 
• could read. Society was stirred as from a long death- 
sleep. Then men began to combino, and to plan, and to 
dense measures of progress. They met in clubs, in 
societies, in classes,—read books, newspapers, and 
pamphlets; and probed all questions aliife, boldly and 
fearlessly diseasing them. • 

One of these working men's ^lubs, called "The 
Liberals,” William Lovett jomed; and this eirenm- 
Btonce it was, as he himself states, which first stimniated 
him to anything like intellectual inquiry, and laid the 
foundations ofiwhat knowledge he now posBCsses. A small 
libm^iy of select works was attached tosthe club, which 
he lead with much interest, stimulated by the discus¬ 
sions which the members held among thcdisclves, some 
two or three times a week. It here that Lovett 
heard impromptu speaking for the first time out of the 
pulpit. He was no loss surprised than delighted at the 
power which it conforrdd; and he, too, by and by, 
joined in the debates. His mind was awakqpcd to ^ 
sense of existence, os H were, for the first time. Kew 
feelings and desires sprang up ; and every spare moment 
was devoted to the arqnisition of some kind of nsoful 
knowledge. Ho also studied grammar and the art of 
compdMtion; and several pieces of bis appcai-cd in the 
small periodicals and papers of the day. In the midst 
of these par8uith,(^hc was arreted by a new and iri- 
tcresting object—^thc person of the woman who was 
afterwards united to him' for life, and who hits since 
cheered and solaced nim in all his struggles. As soon 
as they were married', they started together a o/mrae of 
self-iiutmcUon; Lovett devoting his evenings |u the 
purpose, reading and conversing on such subjects a.s he 
felt an interest in, and thus creating in her mind an 
appreciation of bis literary and political pnrsnits. 

It would occupy too much space to detail the nume¬ 
rous political movements of the working classes in 
which William Lovett has during the last twenty years 
been engaged, very often as a leader, always as an ar- 
vlcnt and zealous coadjutor. The first political society 
to which ho belonged, was one cstablislicd by the 
friends of Mr. Hunt, in the year 1827, and ho was 
united with that gentleman and others in getting up 
the great public meeting which was lieid in the Eagle- 
gardens, City-road, in the year 1880, nhen Air. O'Oon-* 
nell for the first time addressed the English Itadicals. 
Ho was also elected one of the Council of tlic Society, 
formed at that meeting, entitled “ The Metropolitan 
Political Union,'' fw the recovery and protection of 
public rights. About the same perir^i, iic took a very 
active part among the “ Co-opepative Trading Associa¬ 
tion,” intendeti to licnefit the working cl.-usses by a sys¬ 
tem of trading and m^ufacturing for and by them¬ 
selves for their mutnal bonefit. Many of these assoida- 
tions were then formed, and began manufactures on a 
small scale; V>. -t they were most of them broken up in 
a few years, chiefly because of the want of ‘Rome legal 
security to protect small capital—an obstacle now 
lumpily removed. A society was formed is London for 
diflhsjpg knowledge on th£> subject of co-operative pro¬ 
duction, of which Lovett was the secretary. He also 
took an active part in " The National Union of the 
Working Classes,” which was formed in 1831; and was 
one of the chief directors of the society during its 
existenm. 

Abont this time's circumstance occuntsd which 
strikingly exemplifies Lovett's moral courage and con¬ 
scientious firmness of purpose; and it isjn all rcwccts, 
so thoroughly chameteristic of the man, that weshgii 
briefly detail it. A person of his acquaintance having 
been drawn for the Militia, the authorities refused 


to take a very able substitute'who. was willing to sorvo 
for him; they insisted on his paying a sum of inoney 
instead. This circumstance directed Lovett's attmtton 
to the monstrous igjnstice of ihosc constant droirings 
for the militia, by which a. nnnaber of poor men were 
periodically fleecM, frightened, and in many ways put 
to great inconvenience. When, therefore, he Imard of 
the next schedules bcingeUstributed, he sent a letter to 
CaryerOer'a PoUtieal Letters, suggesting that the filling 
np of those papers afforded the iicoplc of England a good 
opportunity for recording their protest agidnst the 
present system of unjust representationthat they 
should iwsign as grounds for exemption, "that they 
had neither voice nor vote in the making of the laws,— 
that, OB their labour, their only property, was not pro¬ 
tected, they should not be called upon to arm for the 
•protection of other property,—and, as they had no 
enemies but those who enslaved thorn, they were not 
disposed to take up arms against their friends and 
brothers.” A number of persons filled up their militia 
p.H)ers as suggested, and, whether fairly or unfairly, 
jjo/ott -was among the number of those *who were 
drawn, lie refnsen to serve, and ijlicu summoned 
buforc two different magistrates, he Signed reasons 
for his refusal similar to those stated; -which, as might 
he supposed, had little effect with tlicm. A number of 
constables -were then sent to his house, and stripped 
him of all his goods, to l lic value of nearly forty pounds. 
I’nblie feeling, however, prevented tham from being 
then exposed for public sale; luit they were kept for 
sumo months. And then sold at Poster's .auction m.art as 
goods seized for taxes. This serious loss to Lovett and 
bis wife, who lioro the affliction resolutely, (and the 
furniture was ilic more Jtrlzcd, as it was, for the most 
jrart. of his own manufacture previous to tlicir marriage,) 
was, nevertheless, of much advantage to the pulilic. 
Lovett .petitioned Parliament on the subject; speeches 
wore mmie there strongly condemnatory of the militia 
system; public opinion was llius directed to the subject: 
and no drawing for the luililia bos taken place since 
tIiul$)criod. , 

Another anlnous and honourable enterprise in which 
Lovett engaged about the same time, ■was the war which 
the unstamped periodicals carried on ap^nst the heavy 
stamp duty ttg-iiowspapcrs : and •R'hich was justly con¬ 
ceived to operate as a most injurious restriction on the 
fi-ee circulation of knowledge. Wlicn Ifethtfrington, 
the pnidishcr of the Poor MantOuardian, was thrown 
into prison, Lovett organized the “Victim Fund,"Tor 
thepurpose of assisting all who'might be prosecuted for 
selling the Onanliaii; and he formed one of a largo 
committee to supply the pulrlia wilh the paper at tlieir 
own houses. I'he warfare, lasted four years, during 
which not fewer tlian COO persons were imprisoned for 
selling unstamped periodicals. But, in the end, pnhlic 
opinion pre<railcd ; and Lord Brougham in the larrds, 
and Mr. lloclmck and others in the Commons, taking np 
the question with spirit, goyernment was ultimately 
compelled to suhstitutc the penny in place of the four- 
penny stomp. Pew can adequately estimate the amount 
of good that sprang out of that strii^gio; for the host of 
cheap publications that now weekly teem from tho 
press, and the number of which increases from day to 
day, may be said to date their origin from that event. 

The next great public movement in connexion with 
which Mr. Lovett appeared, and of which he was the 
originator, in 1836, was the " Working Men's Associa¬ 
tion,” which issued in the still more extensive move¬ 
ment for what is known by the name of tho " People’s 
Charter.” Lovett was from the first the active spirit of 
the Association; he drew up its numerous admirable 
and truly eloquent addreiisea, which wen circulate in 
immense numbers throughout the country. A few of 
the titles of these may he given; for instsnee, “ Tiic 
Address of the working mm of England to the &lgian 
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people," (thia prodaccd an excellent reply from the 
vorki^ men of Belgium}—" To tho Canadians,” (this 
also produced a response)—“ To the people of Burppc, 
and especially the Polim people”—"To theirorking 
classes on ITational Sduc^iton,*’ (a* tract which deserves 
an extensive reprint at the present day)—“ To the 
Irish people,” etc. etc. Those addresses were characterised 
by earnest and manly eloqeeuce, by largo and liberal 
viewB, and a warm-hearted sympathy for the well-being 
of mankind, of whatever creed, race, or colour they 
might be. 

Lovett next officiated as Secretary to the Trades of 
London, in their contest with tho government which 
commenced an investigation into Trades' Societies in 
J838, wiUi the view, it was supposed, of enacting some 
legal restrictions respecting them. Lovett ably con- 
dnoted the case on tho par^of the Trades, successfully 
rebutted the charges made against the soeieties, and 
the examination was speedily brought to a close. 

It would be foreign to our purpose, in thU hasty 
sketch, to give an account of Lovett’s career in con¬ 
nexion rHlh that great and absorbing movement of the 
working classes of England and Jutland, known us the 
Chartist ablation. It was, from the first, a thoroughly 
working-class movement, though a few ii.dlviduals con¬ 
nected with the other classes identified themselves with 
it, and ultimately obtained the leadership in it. The 
agitation for the Charter was a great effort on the pari 
of the working men of this country to cicvgte themselves 
in the social sealc, to acquire tho rank and privileges of 
citiaenship; and it was the inevitable, consequence of 
that reading and discussion, that cxtensiyc and search-, 
ing inquiry into political subjects, which had been 
going on ever since tho cinse of the war. They fult 
thomsclves to be excluded from tho pale of the con¬ 
stitution ; and they were impressed with the conviction 
that, so long os they were held in the position of a 
"slave class,” they had no reason to expect those 
practic.al benefits from government, or thft amount of 
protection anj eiyoymcnt of the fruits of their labour, 
which they considered IhcmAlves cntitl''d in 
common with the men of 2very other class. 

The National Convention of the Working Classes met 
in London, in 1839, to gatch over the National rctition, 
(drawn up by Mr. Douglass, of Bimflngham,) and to 
obtain by all legal and constitutional means the enact¬ 
ment W the “People’s Charter.” Lovett was elected 
their secretary. This Oonveution sat in iiondon for 
some mouthy during the ParliaiuenLirj'Session; an# 
then, at tho instigation of one of tho lairing members, 
went down to Birmingham to hold their sittings. The 
working cla-sscs of thg town and the public authorities 
having disputed about thq right of publicly mcAing in 
tho Bull-ring, the latter scut to London for a strong ] 
posse of police, who, on their arrival, made an indiscri-i 
minate ouslayght on men, women, ani^ cUldren. The 

a le of Birmingham wished the Convention to put 
their opinion of this conduct. Lovett, as secre¬ 
tary, wrote throe rcsofbtious, u^ich were polished. 
They were declared a libel on Ao police, and he was 
'arrested for the-trffence of writing and publishing them, 
John Collins being arrested at the same time fortakiitg 
them to the printer. They were both sent tod^^arwick 

S ol on July 7th, 1830—stripped ^aked by the tum- 
ys, to see tho marks on their bodies—had their hair 
cropp^ by a common felon—were made to bathe in tho 
same bath with a number of the prisoners—together 
with other indignities,—and oil this before they wore 
found guilty 1 They pptitioned sgmnst this trbatmelit, 
and were Mlowedto goQut on a boil of l,000i. each—an 
immense sum for working men. Their trial came on 
at the Warwick Summer sSessions, when Lovett de¬ 
fended himself with an ability which commanded gene¬ 
ral admiration. But the resnlt was, that they were both 
condemned to be imprisoned for one year in the com¬ 


mon gqpL Their treatment in prison was most horrible, 
and produced a disease which reduced Lovett to death’s 
door, from which he was nicoed by the Member for 
Warwick, who interposed to save him, and sneceedod in 
tendering his treatment l(ks cruel and iti^nrioas.' Wbile 
in Warwick gaol, Lovett and Collins wrote tiieir memo¬ 
rable work, entitled " Chartism jti Plan for theBdn- 
cation and Improvement of the People.” Tbie is an 
exceedingly able and comprobeiuive plan of ^neation 
and inliint Hraining, embodying the best and most 
enlightened viesvs on the subject It also indudes a 
ptan for the organi^lion of tho people, in order to Ihe 
promotion of their social and political improvement. 
This work breathes throughout the most truthful and 
ennobling sentiments; and there is no reader but will 
rise from its perusal with a greatly increased feeling of 
respect for its Jnie-hsnrtcd authors. 

Lovett was at length liberated from prison, wfth an 
iiynrcds cowstitutiou, but with a heart still beating 
■warmly for his kipd. He exerted himself to set on foot 
a “National Association” for tho advancement of the 
I working classes, according to the plan described in his ' 
" Chartismand, in eonne&ion with tho Association, 
wrote and published several admirable addresses, in 
Shich *thc great doctrine of •Peace was eloquently 
unforced. Uc succeeded in erecting a Hall for use 
of the London working classes in Holbom, which is 
now in almost daily use for many excellent purposes, 
die also took part in the Complete Suffrage mofOment, 
which was set on foot by Joseph Sturge in 1842; but « 
*ho has since that period appeared less frequently in 
publw tlum formerly, though he &1 h no less warmly 
for the cause of lumiui progress and improvement. 
Though necessitated by a shattered frame to abandon 
his foyncr trade, he is no less hohourably than nsefully 
employed, as an agent of that weekly literature which 
ills strenuous efforts mainly cuutribatcd to cheapen, 
and bring within tho reoeli of all classes. As the pub- 
lislior of JfoyiiU's Journal, William Lovett is in bis 
true place, as the dtstributer of free Btoughte, which 
ciirry abroad wUh them joy, and hope, and intellectnal 
life to tens of thousands, and are the bwhingeia of fme- 
dom and emancipation to all. 


CA^AE HAUSBE, THE HEEEDITAEY 
PlllNCE OF BADEN. 

• 

Sucu is the startling title of a little book, prof^ing 
to be published at Paris, but supnosed to be printed in 
Switzerland, andLto this hour most rigorously proscribed*- 
in Baden.« Thefeby bauM a tale, and a inost strange 
tale, yet little known,* and never publifdrod in England. 
Ourreaders will well recollect tiro Life of Caspar Hauser, 
ublished in London by Simpkin and MarshaU in 1833. 


documents by Anselm von Feuerbag^, ^ crimiiral 
judge, and one of the very commissionera appointed in 
Bavaria to inquire into tho facte connected with the 
life, the dwcoveiy, and^thc murder of Hauser. There 
was also a little book ^bUshed about him by ^e Earl 
Sti^opc, who patronized and adopMd Hauser while 
alive, but after hie death, having been on a visit to tho 
court of Baden, professed to have discovered that Hauser 
was an impostor. Slo for, however, from Hauser having 
been discovered to be on impostor, all theeimnipstanccs 
of his life ore utterly opposed to such a possillility; and 
the circumstances of both his life and death, the more 
they are teflectod upon by the Qerman pnblic, the more 
finnly do th?y fix tbcmsolves in its mind, as connected 
with some great state mystoiy and crime. The very 
foot, that t^ youth was for seveulucn yean phut op u 
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a Udden cell; that lie was tended by a man in ^ia^ise; 
that when he wasanppoBed to hare lost all recollection of 
hieoiigrin.and all power of«ommunicating angUt respect- 
inghU life exceptonelong and great blank, he was sent 
ont into the world, withalet^r in his hand, purporting 
him to be the son of apoor ^rl; bnt, when it was found 
that, haring acquired the power of speech, he began to 
pnt one thing to another, and to draw forth from the 
strange mystery of hia life indications which might 
erentnally famish a clue to his real origin, that tlion 
" The Mon,” as Hauser always called him—the man in 
disguise who had kept him prisoner, should suddeflly 
appear, and attempt his life: should again appear, and 
stab him to death. These circumstances were to the 
German public eonrincing proofs tliat no poor girl was 
the mother, ao priest, as asserted, tho 'father, of this 
youth; but that more wealthy, mote poitcrfal, and more 
worldly exalted personages were implicated in the 
parentage, and in tho crimes perpetrate on this unfor¬ 
tunate person. ^ * 

These things have made Camar Hauser the rcry 
Perkin Warbeck of Germany. That he had, however, 
a more real claim to a Ic^y ori^n is strongly attested 
by the secret firmness which the faith in his^ right to 
the title indicated in tiie heading of our article, is held 
by a vast body, nod only of the people, but of the most 
intelligent clasaes in Germany; and still more so by the 
active and rigpd vigilance with which all publications, 
all talk, and even all whispers of this iaitli in Badea 
arc suppressed. Let but a copy of the book or pamphlet 
be sent in the 'most secret manner into any town or 
Baden, and Gie police is instantlv on the track of it 
letters are intercepted in the post that mention it, and 
questions os the subject in ordinary conversation arc 
touched with alann. ' 

Before goi^ into the sinmlar details which wc, mean 
now to give, in order to put we reader on the true ground 
Ibr fully comprehending their bearings, it will be as well 
to give a concise history of Caspar Hauser, from the 
publicationa already refemd to, imd well known in 
England. • 

Kaspar,or Caspar Hauser, the Kuremberg foundling, 
was o^rved in the evening of Whit-Monday, the 26 th 
of May, 1828, standing against the wall in the Unschlitt 
market-place. Thccitixcn, an inhabitant of the market¬ 
place, who first observed him, was struck by his sin¬ 
gular appearance. It was that of a peasant youth, clad 
iu the peasant costume, and bolding in his hand a letter 
addressed to the captain of the fourth squaitron of the' 
sixth regiment of light horse, l.ving there. Being con¬ 
ducted to him by this good citizen, and qncstione<l.by 
him who and what ho was, it became evident that be 
was almmt wholly uicaiablc of speech, was thoroughly 
•ignorant of everything in life, and strange in his beha¬ 
viour. To all questions be answered, “ From Heg^nsburg, 
or " Joh reoaH nit," in4he dialect of Bavaria, “ 1 don't 
knowand yet on pen and ink being put before him, he 
wrote in a tolerably legible band, his name, “ Kaspar 
Hanser." All endeavours to draw from him, however, 
whence he Ay^e, where he had lived, or any fA,hcr 
matter connected with himself, were vain, lie appeared 
to be from sixteen to sevente^ yearn of age. He was 
of middle size, broad-shouldeyed, and of a'perfect regit- 
larityrof build. His skin Was white and fine, his limlsi 
were delicately moulded, his hands small and beauti- 
fnlly formed -, and his feet, which were as soft in texture 
and finely shaped as his hands, bore not the slightest 
traee of having been compressed tn shoes. He showed 
the ntipost abhorrence of all food or drink, except dry 
bread and water. His speech was confined to a very 
few words or sentences in the old Bavarian dialect, as 
" Reuta vSkn, vie mH Votta WHkn i »“ I wish to be 
a trooper, aa my fklher was.” He exhibited the most 
utter nnacquaintanee with the commonest objects and 
most daily appeannees of hature, and a tohd indifier- 


ence to the comfarta and necessities of life. In his 
wretched dross was found a handkerobief mark^ K. H.; 
and he had also in his pocket a mannsoript Oatholie 
rayer-book. The vrriter of the letter which he had 
ronght in hia han<^'professed to be a poor labourer, and 
the father of ten children, and said that the boy had 
been left by hia unknown mother at hia door; (bat he 
had taken him in, and bronght him np secretly, teaching 
him reading, writing, and Ohriatianity. The letter was 
dated 1828, from the Bavarian frontiers, but the place 
not named. Within it was another letter, purporting 
to be from tho mother, and written in Boman characters, 
saying that the boy was born on the SOth of April, 1812; 
tlmt his mother was a poor maiden, who could not 
support him, and hia father a soldier in the 6th regb 
ment of light horse, now dead. Thar she requested the 
labourer to keep him till ,jie was seventeen, and then 
send him to the regiment. 

The whole of the story was soon felt to bang very 
liodly toother. It was not likely that a mother, 
determining to expose her child, would lay it at the 
dooa of a poor labourer with ten children, dnd expect 
him to keep it savefiteen years. It was less likely that 
any poor labourer in such cireumatancei conld or would 
BO faithfully support a burden of this kind for ao many 
years, and then so punctually convey him to the place 
appointed. Besides, wliat motive could the man have 
for concealment 1 The mother might have, but what 
conld the poor labourer havcl If he had received the 
child, he would most likelyhave let him-run about with 
his own ten. But to shut him up in a dark den, and 
there for seventeen years feed and visit him, was a piece 
of labour and mystciy which no common latourer would 
subject himself to. ThcroAras evidently a nobler parent¬ 
age, and another story, for which this waa but a clumsy 
substitute. 

lie i);a8 handed over by the captain of horse to the 
police the very evening that he was found, and he was 
ti-cated by them os a helpless person from some 
unknown place. Tho greatest curiosity was excited 
regai;iUug him, as soon as tho case was known, and the 
BUrgermeister Binder especially exerted himself to 
penetrate the mystery which surrounded him. The 
result of much inquiry, partly (from himself, and partly 
from cireamBt(^tia1 evidence, was, that he had lieeu 
kept from his childhood in a dark, subterranean place, 
where he could not once stretch himself propefiy, it was 
so small, and there he had remained, clod only in a shirt 
and trowsers, and fed on bread and water. Oceaaionally 
he found himself attecked with very heavy sleep, and 
on awaking from these peculiar sleeps he found tliat bis 
clothes had lieen changed, his.nails out, and the place 
had Aeen cleaned out. His only amusement was playing 
with two wooden horsea. For some time, however, 
before he was c.arried off to Nuremberg, the man who 
tended bint-, hiit whose face be never saw, bad come 
frequency into bis cell, had guided bis hakd in writing 
with a ])cnei] on paper, which had delighted him very 
miiob,'and had taught him to'say ho would be a aoldier 
ns his father bad been; that he was from Begensbnig; 
an4 " I don't know.” At length *^(lie man,” aa he 
always called him, came one nighty carried him out of 
his dungeon, made him tiytowalk, onwhichhefitinted, 
and at lust brougli/. him to the gate of Nuremberg. 

Every circumstance testified to the truth of these 
facts. He stamhlcd slowly forward in attempting to 
walk. He appeared to uve no guidance or oontrol 
of hia llmbe. His feet, which had never been uaad to 
boots, were now thrust into them, and evidently gave 
him the greatest torture, llfnlking oecaaioned him to 
groan and weep. His eyes conld not bear the light, bnt 
became infiomed ; and the formation of the bones and 
muscles of bis legs demonatrated that he had aalo all 
bis life long. At first he had no idea whatever of tho 
qualities of fJiiDgs; nor of distances. Ho wm delighted 
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with the flame of a cojidle, and pat ibjg finger into it. It is im vouder that a fate bo melancholy upon a life 
At the police office he exhibited no symptoms of so strange should rouse the publio mind to an extrwr- 
I.. —r—!— —.r.i.... (jinaiy d^rce. It was felt that the eyes of those who, 

for some unknown puipose, out as clearly from mogt 
important grounds, hud thus treated tliis unfortunate 
youth—who had inflicted %n him a treatment which 
Professor h'euerbach styled “ a crime ogainst the lift of 


oven Wink in consequence. The sound ot ueiis made uupori 
no impression on him; but on drums beating near him youth- 
ho was .thrown into convulsions. Profosi 

From the police-office ho was removed to the prison a soul' 


-had never been removed from him. 


inquiry; and the public knowledge of certain strange 
children played with him, and tauglil him to speak. events in a certain high quwter lojl gradually to a eon- 
The public cariosity regarding him and his story viction which now exists with a wide and deep effect on 
grew, and numi)ers flocked from all sides to sec him. the popular ndnd in Germany. Wo will proceed to 

S cy brought toys. Von Fcuorbuch visited him state what this conviction is, and on w'hat it rest^ from 
3 r he had been considerably more than a montli in a little volume cutlllod, “ JUiniye Zur^ Oet- 

Knreuibcrg, and found his room stuck all over with i rliischle Oii»2mr JIautgrt, ueM ewer uranMlw'gucIten 
nrluls and nicturcs wliicii nad been oiven him. aud \ Einltilunu I’on JoHVtth Heinridt Qaniier” • 


Xtureuibcrg, ana lountl his room stuck all over with enimue vtuijtur Jiau^re, 
prints and pictures whicii nad been given him, aud Einldlvny von Jom-jth J-Ieiiirich 
money, playthings, and clotlies lying about in regular • • rriai?i> 

order, which every night ho packed up, and unpacked • CASPAB HAUSER, 

aud arranged every morning. He complained that the * - 

a pie teflBcd him; that ho bad hoad-urhes, wliich he « xIik fii-!.! priiiec wna a mardmr, tmd introduced the punU 
never known in bis cell. * (n couccul the Mnins uC liis deed iu this blood coloar.— 

On the 18th flf July he was released from the prieoii, Scminha’s JVm™. - 

and given into the care of Professor 11 iinier, who • rr.,„ anihor, sftev glanring at son#«f the many rumours of 
undertook to bnng lam up and cdncalo Jam ; and an ^l,e^.rhne^ of julaces wInX-Ii,hpilc. of tlm censorship of the press 


order woe issued by the magistrates that he should not ,„,j , 1 ,,. s„ariiiii;g of police,’ still circuktc in Germany, proceeds 
be interrupted by any mum visitors. Hero being ns follows—] 

Hliown a bea^tiful^rospect from a wii.dpw, lie diw . „ t 


uurivuse a wouucn Riiuwcr scomeu lo wave uwu imiu . .V r . an - 

close before his cyc.^ spatlcrcd all over with diticrci.t •jn'l, Ibo .mfostunate 

colours. His sense of smell «-iis nw.st aculc, and oltnu Baden, a son of ll e Qrand-Hukp M Md 

gave him great agony. He could not Iroar to pass tbc adopted 
tlirongh or near a el.urcl.var.1, l.evansc ll.o effluvia, as.rumour sljmd 

nnpcrceivcd by others, affei-ted him will, hormr. lie ^ fi 

wJi exlrcmclj- amiable, and attaebed himself ^ilh the "f facts, wbioh wo produce for J»»tlfi^ 

utmost aifertion to Professor and Mrs. Jlauaftr. cniertam at least a doubt-a bitter doubt. 

Ou the 17th of October ho was found Idccdiug, nn<l 
insensible, from a dreadful wuuiuhin tlic fflrel'eui.L in a 
cellar. He was sniiposcd t'o i>c dead; but lie unnlly 


In tiic time of the French Revolution, in Baden ruled 
tiic Margrave Karl Frederick, a brave and able man, 
and one of lhe*few bovcrcigns whom Uio public could 


uuRuu. »au imu nuuuuuu iiiiii: iiow^io isoi» iiuu luu • * ■>« *__ _ 

Ilsr he could not tell. In Iuh dullriti!^ lie hnil ofuyi Marg a e.., xi _ clTifniliip enn 

id, “ iHau come- .lota kill me. 1 love all men- do «f whom tlje eldest 1 be 

, Jne anything. Man, 1 lovo you loo. Hon’t kill- «>* 


cellar he could not tell. In his dullriuih he hail ofbui 
"said, “ illau come— don’t kill mo. I lovo all men— do 
no one anything. Alan, I lovo you loo. Ilou’t kill — 
wliy man kill!" ' 

Strict oflieinl inquiiy was made into the circum¬ 
stances, but no further liglit was thrown ii]K)n them. It 
was evident, bowever,a tliat some diabolical nn-story 
hung over him. There wpro powerful cnemica^ome- 
where, and it wna now evident th,-it they had taken 
alarm. The public curiosity had spread far and wide 
tho fame of l^s strange youth, and it T<^s«\idcr.t that 
he might y’lt recollect things which might Tbad to a 
deteeUou of his origin. Amongst those who now 
beciuno deeply inicresteft in him was l,ord SiiSnIiopc. 
who uriHertook the whole charge of his cducnlion, and 
ihiuovcd him to^Auspaeli. Ilcre ho was pliiccd«for 
awhile as clerk in the registrar's ollico of the CSurl of 
Appeal; and he was quietly ))eiforming his duteos when 
liord Stanhope began to talk of«adopting him and 
bringing him to England. This niosi proliaiily scaled 
his fate; for one evening, December 14,18:13, as he w us 
retnrniug i?om the office, a stranger accostod him iu tho 
street, and on pretence of giving him news from Lord 
B^hopc, and lutclligeqpe regarding his origin, indiicSd 
him to aecompony liim 4nto tlio castle gardens, where 
he Biiddouly stab^d him in the IcR side. Hauser Imd 
strength enough to reach home, aud to utter a few indis¬ 
tinct wordH,«4cn he fainted. The police were instantly 
summoned, but before they arrived Kasper Hauser was 
dead. No trace of Uie unuderer could bo fouml. 


. ; THE SOLDIER. 

• » 

BV ItAXS *CUBISIIAir AKIibBanK. 
Trantlaled iy Nary UoaUi. 

To Iho round of the muffled drum they throng. 
The place is still fur ofl’ I The way is long I 
Oh ! would he were dead and all irtis past 1 
—I iBink itjvill break my heart at last! 

—Ko ether friend the world had I— 

Xoiie oilier but him wfto is doomed to die.^ 

— We were iill called forth to see tift show, 

And even 1 was obliged logo. 

—For the lost t^mc now he lifts his sight 
To the joyful licams of the noonday light 1 
—Now they bind his eyes—no man he soss !r-~ 
May' God unto tBce give eternal peace I 

f —Tho nine have taken aim wilh care. 

Eight useless Imllctseni. ihreugh tlie air; 

They trembled all, their aim was untrue; 
—But 1—1 struck hid kind heart througji I 
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BABTH'S WOBST TRAGEDY. 

ST BUTSSnOt. 

I HATS often thougbt, ambngit maw other things, 
tliat the Elegy In a Countiy Churchyard, though 
hackneyed to satiety as fiur as mrrot words from parrot 
lips go, is perraded by a philosophy, sublime and 
touching, because speaking great untrer^-truth, whose 
harmony is only limited by the eapafity of him who 
listens. Gray knew, as most great naturoe know at if 
by intuition, how muck of universkl power flows on to 
waste and to decay; and how little has yet been done 
to conaenre all the great elements fashioned and given 
for the ezaltat|pn and happiness of man both spiritually 
and materially. But the divino psrt,.of progress is, 
that U is and will he one grand conservation of all that 
is good and beautiful! How many sunseti thnre have 
been that, sinking on the mountain-tops and on the 
ocean pathway, have been lost to thonsand eyes; how 
many summer winds have been one great breath of 
‘flowers, snd yet have wasted under the great sweep of 
heaven, lost to the sense of man; how many summer 
days have passed away„in all their gloiy unonjoyed by 
million men; how many flowers have drooped to earth 
nnreverenced by the eyes of man; how many fruits, 
luscious, grateful, and templing, hare rotted from the 
cluBte(ing branch and weltered on the ground; hour 
many an acre wide of indigenous fruitfulness has 
grown sear and rustled in the autumn winds, uncropped 
and unregarded; flow many fountains have flowed on, 
and yet nntosted; how many riverd'have for ages swept 
onward to the ocean, bearing on their bosoms green pasto¬ 
ral slips of islands, winding through rich savannahs, and 
datkoned here witit sylvan roof of broad branched 
trees, and yet til lost to man; how many leagbes of 
earth, savannah, prairie, mountain and forest, are yet 
waste, uninhabited, and drear; and in tbeir soil how 
much force of nature perishes and is latent—and yet 
what are all three to the great traged/i of what ie fast 
and waste of man t Man, the greatest wonderwork of 
nature! How many elements of his divinity have sunk 
te earth unknown; how much of his great poetry of 
heart, how much of noble honesty, how much of truth, 
how much disregard of self, how much of cliarity, how 
much of angel-service, gone, xmkmvfl, and all without 
a sign—nnlesB it bo tlial heaven keeps register of 
oxeellenoe! And yet—and yet—these ore net »o much 
tragedy, as that man, with capacity for thought, with 
opacity for knowledge, with capacity for truth, shotid 
SIM with these sublime clomcnls to* earth untaught. 
This it indeed aasTn's wohst TRAOEny I 
Of til the baby euildrcii in ‘a far off cpuntiy village, 
none was ruddier, or had a braver hedrt, than little Joe 
Beeoh, the ebild of a p^r clod-hbpping ploughman. In 
fhet til were clod-hoppers in this district, which was a 
gennine English agricultural one, made up of a few 
laige fitrms, one great estate belonging to an absent 
conntiy squiray-yuid about five hundred acres of 'the 
richest arable land in the county, called the " school- 
gi^" given years before by some old yeoman, that the 
children of this, his puish, should be taught grace 
towards Ood and man; and>thc residue, if there wore 
any, tiTbccometthc right of a certain great college, as a 
reward for "thoir clerkly care and trusteeship of this 
land.’* Bnt by some odd sort of management or 
another, these five hundred broad acres, though they 
BOW produced tenfold what they, did in the days of the 
testator. Vers only just profitable epongh to prop up and 
thatch every doten years or so the old school-house, 

- allow h few ouns every Easter to the breeched and un- 
hieeched urchin^ give twenty pounds k year to the 
■ehoolmaater, who for the last century had been nsntily 
■ome outworn aorvaat or dependant of the squire, and 


tilow the chnidkimtdena once a year, at what was 
called the "eehool dinnor,” to get roari^dninkat the 
village tie-honse. But possibly thii waa right, for the 
eerwn college above mentioned had twngb this 
century sent forth edition! of the rnoet kunod of 
the Greek fathers, eorreet in flexim and voice j whilst 
the olodhoppers, scant in A B C, progieesed neverthe¬ 
less in the arts of poaching, drnnkmineia, and other pro¬ 
fanity, that met with due record in the rural magistratea* 
books. The Greek fathers gloried in vellum imd gold: 
the people of this district perished to God and Bum I - 

Well, with til the drunkenness and immorality pe¬ 
culiar to this district, Joe Beech'S fother 'was a docent 
man, though nothing more Hum a poOrplonghmanon the 
" school-gift,” receiving, os the case might be, hia nine 
or ten sMllings every Satnnlay night from one of the 
churchwardens. His garcten 'was we most thriviim in 
the village -, for he dug, and cropped, and worked, whilst 
many of his neighbours roared round the smithyfire, or 
brawled in the ale-house; and he bad a cow, and kept a 
few ducks and g;cc8e in the village pool. But then there 
werC' seven young children, and these mado*%e loaf a 
scanty one. So as^tioon as little Joe,, for he was the 
eldest, could take care of himself, he was off til summcF. 
time with the cow in the lanes, letting it paslnro 
under the broad hedgerows, whilst ho cut for fodder 
tlic gnias above its reach, and filled on old bag which 
ills father fetched at night. 

Many a snmmcr morning, whilst me ploughman trod 
tlio " school acres,” thinking of the lar^ liarvcsts they 
yielded fortiuitgreat “placeof learning"far away, there 
would be sure to come up some thought atout little 
Joe as well. So as soon as the next little lad was able 
to herd the cow, and fill (he bag, Joe was put down in 
the churchwarden's books, and sent to school. For the 
first week he did not like school a bit; til waa so dull 
and irksome there; but by chance hearing a travelling 
pedlar read some scrap of news out of an old newspaper 
to his father, he took to the old thumbed schoolbook, 
and in a week was up at the top of tho ABO class. It 
was oVservaidc that mOst of (he village lads got on pretty 
sharply, till they reached the Testament-class. In that 
they all stuck fast, for the truth was, the Testament waa 
tlie fullest extent of the master's learning; and over 
this he so hesifoted, droned, and often fell asleep, that 
as sure as a ifoy began to spell out the Gospel of St. 
Matthew, or St. John, ho took to playing the truant 
out of school, or the tyrant in it. However, Joe got op 
so sharply, that by harvest ho conld spell words of two 
syllables, and wnight soon havd reached the sticking- 
fast place the Testament, bnt that his father met 
with a severe accident, was coufined to his bed, and 
little ^oc, after a six weeks’ '«ehool{ng, bad to help the 
common funds by herding eattle for a former. It was a 
sad sorrow to the little lad; he had hoped by winter 
time to read as well as the pedlar. So tom day to 
day he’-was solitary on the uplands with his e^le, 
and tiipe seemed very weaiy, jmd the houn very long. 
One day as be was herding within range of a foppice, 
his eyes weflHly nmging round tho horixon, sometunes 
folkwing the flight of a bird or the sfliidewB of the sun, 
he saw a bunch of baxel-nute dipping tom their leaves. 
He loolscd, and looked again:—not earing to pluck, but 
rather seeing beauty in their shape and hue. Eext digr 
he brought a piece of old wood, and carved a rude oopy 
of the hunch. Then on another piece of wood he eenM 
it with its foliage; very mde to be snre, nut this iraB 
better than idleness. So on tom the hasel-nuta to 
other things, a bird, a cow, a dog, till Joe Beeeh'e “knife 
work ” was qnite in request 'ainong the village lade. 
After a long illnesa, that made a heavy doctor’s hill, 
Joe's fother got to 'work a|ain; and ‘when in a year or 
two the few debts were lessened, the lad went Sack to 
school. His narrow eaniinn could be 111 spared; hnt 
then Joe had been eo good, that hia fothar eonU not 
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kMp from kis wiah of luting Joe a> veS u the 
pedlar, or oTon cipker as toU m flio exciiwiinnn. S»Joe 
wentl^k to ackool, aad into the ABO cUm; for what 
little he kad learnt kad been long forgotten. Tot ke 
vent mt bnmly n<nr, till &e Teefament vaa began; 
then, like the others, he stack fast, for what the master 
ooald not teach, the scholars coald not leam; and this 
the lad, ignorant as ke was, pretty soon know. So ho 
played trwt with the rest, and of this the old man 
never eom^ained, he coald sleep the longer. One day 
the <^itonan coming his roands, crossed the chnrch- 
yard, and stopped at the school-honse. 

" Well, schoolmaster,” says he, patting his head in 
at tile door, "how dost thee get on, aad bow the ladsT 
• "Why, I'm pretty tiiarp,” he aaawers, "consideiing 
the times. And the lads, why, bless ye, they get on sar- 
ptising. HaUo, boys, yon fwrth class, get np aad show 
Ur. yonr learning. Now—be qniet—spell goose 
—goose 1 say." 

" G—Q-o—O-n-s^” spelt a boy. 

" Yery good. Jack, go to the top of the class. I see 
you’ll kndw goose when you taste it. Now you third 
boy, spell appl^padding.” And tlA old man rubbed his 
haiids.aad lookra triumphantly at the exciseman. 

“H-a—" 

"Halloyon there, Ned," Ned was abashed, so the ex¬ 
pert boy took up the word. 

"Ap-el,” very good, " p-u-cd-en—pudding.” 

“Very good 1^ very good boy.* WqII Mr. Tapp, 
getting on nicidy, ain’t they 1 ” 

" Well, I don’t know," roared thobxq^scman, till he 
was rod in the face, "in my time, they spelt goose and 
apple-pudding differentry.” 

" Ay 1 ay !" interrupted the old man, " people’s got 
a new way for most things, and for spelling in the bar¬ 
gain, I reckon.” 

The exciseman roared himself out of the schqpl-housc, 
and the whole way up the village street. And the 
wro^ spelling and the right spelling wertf matter for 
gossip &at night by the smithy fire, and on the ale¬ 
house bench. And here the exciseman went po 1^ as to 
expostulate with the churchwardens. 

“ Why, after all,” they argued," what do lads want with 
laming 1 They're bad enough already, maister. And it 
don’t do to say a word agin the squirdb and the college 
people’s ’pinions.” 

WheAer Joe would have played the truant and blot¬ 
ted paper after this I do not know; for his father get¬ 
ting wet, had a relapse, and died a few weeks after thitv] 
circumstance. Here uvs ui end to all Xoc's prospects of 
learning, even had there been teachens for he went 
forthwith to the plough, and to farm drudmry; it was 
the only chanec there was fit saving his mother fAm the 
parish. As he boarded at home, there was the patch of 
garden ground and the cow to see after, even when the 
day’s work was over; still, with all tiiis^ there was often 
a spare haS^our that might have been better spent 
than in the village street, or by the smithy fire, had 
there been a school one*degree ateve insult to Common 
fence, or one individual, recognising the lefty destinies 
of man, willing Ya raise tiiis miserable populatioi^out 
of its bratishnesB and ignorance. * 

It was a hard and druuy winter after the poogplough- 
man’s death, and want and sorrovtwere in his widow’s 
honsebMd. One night of it, as young Joe was return¬ 
ing home 1^ from helping to plough a distant field of 
the "scheiu gift,” a wealthy farmer of the neigh¬ 
borhood overtook him. He was so intoxicated ^t 
he coidd hardly guide ^s horse, and evidently withCnt 
exactly reeogitising tM lad he stopped him, and bid 
him retnm np the lane half a mile or so as he had 
drepped his pnrse. * 


(1) Alitnalaadnnexsggeratedfiict, known in a certain vih 
kge of Shropshire, that miw be nimeleis. 


"Andmind, my lad,” he roared, “ thee piek’st it all 
np, for mongh I dnnna know how madi there war in’t, 
some on’t may 'a dropped ont.” 

Back young Joe tradged, eaiefnlly exploring the 
miry road as he went on, and found the canvass bK, 
just where the ftimer had reckoned. No menay oonid 
have dropped ont, for a string was tied tightly ronnd 
it; bnt it felt heavy, and Joe's first impulse was to open 
it, jnst as any one of the village boys would have done. 
"But no," thought the lad, “ I won’t even untie the 
string, I won’t even look, for that’ll be half way to steal¬ 
ing, and 111 be ol? honest." Bo he graswd the purse tight 
in his hand, and trudged his way ba^, tbiiming, how¬ 
ever, as he went along, how one of the pounds within 
would save the pig at home from being sold to pay the 
renik and make his poor mother’s wan fiice look glad. 
Joe's reward for the jmfe delivery of tile purse was a 
lump of bread Ind cheese; but better was his lightness 
of hearb all.tiiat week, ay, aad many weeks after.— 
The temptation withstood was a great lesson learnt— 
these losBouB are always our divinest and most lasting 
ones I 

The very next Sunday, inslnad of casting down his 
eyes abashed upon the ground, he looked straight np 
•into tiitf squire’s lady’s face as she walked haughtily up 
the church aide; for the squire ud lately returned to 
England, bringing with him several sons older than 
the plough lad. These boys, as villago gowpsaid, 
“were mighty learned;’’ though the squire hiiq^fi as 
the exciseman had reported, intended to vote, when he ^ 
^ot into parliament, against the^tion educating ^ 
clod-hpppers, but if it would like grant a million or 
two to the collegcspbc'd Bay>somcthing. 

Be this as it may, one of these youths, said to bo 
the most learned of the squire’s pons, aad the one he 
destined for his three sinecure livings, was usually ho 
wbotpoko roughest and haughtiest to poor lads like Joe. 

One glorious spring morning, as Joe was ploughing a 
lonely upland field, the young squire rode up to a gate, 
by which the lad was turning his plough, and shouted 
out," Hallo yoi^ellow, throw open the gateand before 
the lad could move round his plough, there came a 
threat that the whip should be laid about him if he did 
not make haste. Joe obeyed, for it had been part of 
his servile teaching, to reverence all belonging to tlfb 
parson or the squire; but once mosp alone, be stood in 
moody silence by his plough, for nature taught him 
that his was the nobler spirit, crushed by wliatl—^the 
want of Igaming. For say what you will, nature never 
yet endowed with her nobility, without conBciousness 
of the investiture. And in that minute -as he stood, 
the iowlands stsetching far away in all their beauty,the 
power of words, from that great scorn, seemed to have 
birth; and the ^isy at his feet, tBe skylark above, the 
river like g HifvA thread winding round the landseapllr 
were things that filldH his heart, and not with sadness. 
And from this hour, the new want of book learning, 
the circumstances to bestow it, could not close wholly 
the ever fresh book of nature. He was a root, and could 
tell of the daisy in verse though he oo^d not have read 
its litUo ^pstory. 

A dull round ef years went by, chequered for the poor 
ploughboy^ith many cares and sorrows. Even great 
focultles like his were*p«mlysed by daily intcreonrse 
with one monotony of Ignorance; whereas bM Acre 
been the least sherishing power to act upon what 
nature bad so kindly given, these same fkculties might 
have broadened ou^ not merely into possible medita¬ 
tion, but into action humanitmy and divine. Noble 
bonesiy thus perished; noble faWties were*negative, 
and why 1—because knowledge was denied. The beei> 
shop and the smithy were the only schools I As for the 
parCon of tifo pariu he only came now aM thm fo 
preach; few of the farmers around could read; and the 
only learned pec^le, thoswup at the hall, considered the 
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parisli KchooIiooRtur, tLua enjoying the ihiiu of his sine- 
care office, quite equal to the intellectual nedsBitics of 
“ clod-hoi)pers." 

Yet v'ith all these drawbacks, Joe was known to be a 
olorcr fellow by the villagers. Ho could make them 
up a song on any occasion of a wedding, a christening, 
or a burial •, could carve the head of a spinning wheel, 
or grandamo’s chair, and even outrival the fine oak cor¬ 
bels and spandrels in the village church; for nothing so 
pleased him, on such rare holidays as he ^ad, as Bitting 
in tho old vestry to carve out angel’s wings, or knots of 
drooping com, or groups of leaves on'*piccos of old qak, 
whilst eager village children claslcred round. The 
riroamstance, however, above all otuors, which pre¬ 
served these great faculties through tho deadening 
influence of surrounding ignorance, was his love fur a 
village girl, ftfr whom he carved a choice work-liox, and 
the Imad of her Kpinning-whccl, and reiiSatcd, qp that she 
might remember it, all his bust poetry, ahoiit daisies 
and birds and flowers; and this was very ucaiAifui, fqr 
nrtnre was its largest element. > 

Well, with all this natural ability, Joe's learning got 
on slowly enough; not exjp:t1y because he could not read 
—for he now and then picked up a stray lesson from a 
travelling pedlar, or the exciseman as ho oamc bis 
rounds—^ut because Kc hud no books ; and out of his 
scanty wages, with his mother dependent on him, it 
was impossible to save, lie had tried, liiit it was use¬ 
less. All this too, whilst goldcu harvests waved iipuu 
the “ School'-gifr," whilst the Fathers i-ested in gold an’d 
vellum, whilst inflexions and voices were weiglicd iv 
the grammarian's fmctional scale; all (his injustice and 
greatest of earth's wrongs„that huisan faculties should< 
rust untaught. 

One summer day, w^en Joelleccli Wits about eighteen, 
some errand took him up to flic linll. As l.c i.'us 
relurmng, he stopped hefure an open window tu> look 
into the old libraiy, filled witii books, but oiiipty of ail 
readers. Home one spoke hastily, fur tlic window looked 
on to the garden terrace, and turning round, Joe to his 
consternation beheld the squire's lady and one of her 
sons; he who had called Joe “fellow” the vciy day his 
heart had been first filled with the music of (!nd—poetry 
—and its first harmony had rung round tiic petals of 
(he daif< 3 '. 

*' Well I what ar^yon doing?" was the lady's question. 

Poor Joe stammered out something aliout the “ mighty 
lot of liooks." 

“ Andwhatahouldyouhnowiibout hool-n, wy fellow?'’ 
asked the young squire, with a grin; “ 1 ghomd think a 
rasher of bacon rather more in your way, eh'? Ha ! ha!” 

Joe moved onward and made no answer, though when 
he thought of all his ignorance, and this bitter scorn of 
it, the tears rained ^lown npou his homy hands. Yet 
*%ne good cflect arose out of it;—it sot iaul to th^k ; and , 
after several djys’ meditation, Iw resolved*to carve a 
choice bit of wood ho Ind at home, bo that whenever 
he had a holiday, ho could carry it to tho far off town 
and try to Boll it. This cxquiBilc piece of work was ac- : 
eumplishcd sooner than tho holiday came, which was 
not iicforc Ckft.tmiLs; and tlicu with it tied in his 
pocket liandkcrchicf kc Bet off on Igi.s grciil journey. 
After much bargaining, the labour of we^s was Buid 
for a domu shillings to a pjctme-dealer ; and Joe,after 
pureliaking a tgw second-hand books that the excise¬ 
man long before had noted down for him, took his way 
homo very proud and liappy, with Eis bundle tucked 
beneath hie smock frock. After bis long day’s walk the 
night came on dark, miny, and tempestuous, so that ho 
oould hacdly find his way along tlie well-known miry 
lanes. Still he got on so bravely that scoi-cclyu mile of 
bis journey remained, though there yet lay between him 
and the village a broad and rapid brook, passed ovirjiy 
a narrow hand-bridge, whilst a few yards further down 
wa.sa ford for waggons and horses. When Joe reacltcd 


the bridge, ho fpund her who knew his songs so well 
wai;ling for hinf%ith a luitem; and he had justgtopped 
to speak and take hor hand, and tell her of the joy of. 
his heart, and how, presently, on the bright heortn they 
would untie the wondrous bundle, when some one rode 
mpidl^ down to tho ford, and spurred tho unwilling 
horse into tho rapid water. In a moment there was a 
man’s wild ciy, tho floundering and snortings of tho 
horse, and tho girl's scream that it was the young squire. 
And what did Joo, nulaiight “eater of baconand 
“ clod-hopper” os ho was? he disengaged himself from 
the clinging and terrified girl, forgot the precious 
bundle, which dropped from the narrow bridge into tho 
r.i]iid sli'oam liclow, and, Ihongh ho could not swim, 
plunged in. The horse was out of its depth, and th,e 
young man having lost his seal, had fallen with bis foot 
cnlniiglcd in the stirrup, and dragged by tlie horse, was 
rapidly sinking. Joe elufehed him, boro him up, and 
clinging to tho liraiieh of nu overarching tree, held on, 
till some people from a few ncighliouring cottages came 
nisiiing totlic sput,aiid rescued both from their perilous 
|)o.sj/ion. The young squire was insensibloe nut Joe 
It was that could net stand npriglit when they lifted 
him on to the stcci* and slippery bank. <' Tho horse, in 
its fearful piuages, had kicUqd him fatally; and Joe, 
instead of carrying home with hnuyant heart his little 
mine of happiness and knowledge, was borne to a bud 
of death, though a lingering oqc of weeks, long hours 
of wliieh ho knew not a face around^im... Hut in that 
interval hau^lily pride knelt by that heu remorsefully 
subdued; fur liere lay pcrisiiiiig those grand and noble 
cleiiiciits tliat Siad prompted the niagiiifieeut heart of 
naliM-c to save her child. Who, dcuyiiiiiiy iyuomncf, 
can hiow the ainjil niitui% it desjiijun ? And pray Qod 
give me power to loll mankind this truth; and ever 
make it one great hymn sovereign in the ears of 
Ijiiinnuiiy ! Hy lliat jiuor hod knelt pitying vilhigors, 
tolling Mime story of his kindly heart; by that poor 
lied knelt ,'ittle children, telling of vestry-hours when 
leaves were carved, and glicaves of drooping corn; liy 
tliat poor Iicd knelt lijs broken heivrted mother, telling 
of lofl- and duty and ye.ars of sutfenmec for her sake ; 
and iiy that poor bed knelt the village girl, long loved, 
and to astonishing and listcnj[ug ears whisjierud, soft 
and low, tlie nidi but natural poetry of a heart so mag- 
iiificcul and diriuc by its great qualities. Tfuit »uch a 
iwitti-e ywriulwil tmtaught, this teas indeed ‘tuSAniu’s 
wonsT Tbauehv,” for here were elements of nature watte 
and lost! 

The liniid o^ the poor ploiigtiboy lustod in that of 
the young sijuiro before he died. “Oh, sir,” he said, 
“never despise ignorance, however lowly, for ail of us 
have aDmolbing of beauty ^d good within to be made 
belter by merciful words and gentle teaching.” 

Thu gra.ss wares long over the grave of the plough- 
boy, tliuugh^patiiways arc made to it by many feet, the, 
liglitestunduftSnestofwhieh arc childrcn’s'J’^'who now in' 
the young squire's new, well-taught school, learn pour 
! Joe’s irtictry of the daisy and Q.I 1 C cowslip, and in the 
summer evenings, when the angels in the tinted church 
window look glowingly on them, thay say it over soft 
aiiifsUw, and think perhaps the waving gpuw keeps 
time wijji flic i-ccital. And travellers come, too, to see 
tlie grave of one, wl^o, had he hcou taught, would have 
cqnailod Grinling Gibbons.—As time goes on, and 
justice is done by Govornmont in these matters, this 
“ school-gift,” with Uiouwuicl others like tt in broad 
England, will become what it is, the lieritago of the 
people. And when tMs justioe is done, when all quali¬ 
ties of good are conserved l4 education, when the 
national ulcmcnts of a great people ore not allowed to 
waste, then crime shall sink into sempitornai ahoyanco; 
but till then, every capacity for truth and knowledge 
left untaught makes up indeed tho worst of all earth’s 
tragedies! 
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A CEY FOR NATIONAL EDUCATION. 

fe pcxftet flowers—why not perfect men ? 

— • • 

I ABXBP the purple bloom vbose velvet round 
Orbed tbe rieb Hweetnesa of the o’erripe plum, 

Wh^ it the glory of ita robing found— 

Whence did the treasures of its sweetness come. 

And straight it with reply my questioning met, 

" hb primal germ of beauty, mortal, know, 

Witto the untended sloe did nature set— 

Han's art its rare enrichment did bestow.” 

,I lay me down in golden summer where 
The velvet pansy wantoned in the sun, 

And questioned it from w^nee the treasures rare 
Of its entangling beauty i*had won; 

And stndght this low reply my questioning met, 

" Its germ the cunning of man's art did find 
Hid deep within the wayside violet. 

And gate it glory through the might of mind.” e 

I stood liesid%ihc swiftness of tlm horse. 

Ami questioned whence it drew its unmatched grace. 
The- windy speed that through the shouting courso 
liore oif irom all the glory of the race; 

Then to my questioning came the like reply, 

“ Not vuiniv hath the might of man's wit striven 
An added ^cc and swiftness to snpply; 

That ne'er to me by nature's self were given.” 

I asked the stony marvel of a form * 

That in its rare perfection distanced life,— 

White wonder, with the charmed power to warm 
My soul to worship, how beuam'st thou rife 1 
Aud the fair shape did answer me the same, 

" My marble flesh the quarried earth bestowed. 

But from the sculptor’s dream life on mo came. 

And to his shaping band my beauty's owed.” 

Then from the face of all did I^dcpart 

Into the tbonghlful haunts of solitude, • 

And there companioned by my pulsing heart 
Over Uicir speech in nainful Uiougbt did brood; 
Tlicn said I,—Shall tne miglit of m^lal power. 
That gives the fruit a sweetness not it>^own, 

WoniQr to stone and glory to the flower. 

Deny perfection nnto man alone 1 

Ah that the human will's all mighty force. 

That with an alien gracefulness doth gift 
The lower nature of tho unreasoning horn. 

Would man but to oshigher nature lift I 
Ah that the shaping cars of man would mould* 

To higher grace the marble of the mind— 

That all tho charms we hunger to behold 
In comin^gpuls its power would bid ^ find ! 

For when through all creation's orbed round 
With searching eyes ijie winged thought hatl^ ran. 
What in its circling journey hath it tbund 
More worth mw's cultnre than the mind of man 1 
Oh what on nnknown glory tlicn would wear , • 
The coihing years the future towards us leads, 

If man to store the unnurtured mind wonldtare 
With the perfection the soul's cuKutc breeds I 

Then were tho terror of,the exiling sword 
From the lost hSden banished once again, 

Then bliss within creation’s heart were cored, 

And souls for love no more wore made in vain; • 

Shall not these gold^ daye to man be bronghtl 
Towards this goal do not tbe agoe tend) 

Yea, ts-ka thou heart—nobidly dreamest thou, 
thought— 

Cultnn ehall perfect eonls too in the end. 

^eeatncA. W. C. Bikbkix. 


SIGHTS IN SOUTH GERMANY. | 

>r ABU PATBSn. 

No. IIL —Popular SporU ai Vieana. 

Vienna, Monday Morning, Sept 184^. 

To — - 

How wo should laugh, dear ——, at W 
Austrian who^ould write letters from London in Sep¬ 
tember I and profass to have seen it :—and laugh, too, 
witli reason. Well, then, I hope clever Herr Mphir, 
the humorous journalist of tho Austrian city, will do as 
much for a brokcn-duwn Artist, who ventures to take a 
sketch or two in Yieuna, when it is empty of all its 
Rank and Faaliion. e 

But will you acare fAr lliis omission ? Does any. one 
know better than your witty self, tliat fine gentlftnen 
and flnefladidS are the same all the world ovcrl Why, 
at our CoronaUon-|^ow, when every capital sent out its 
extraordinary beauties, tho noble dumes of Vienna were 
only distinguished from ours by their professing to 
ride in the Park, and all bflt falling off their horses. 
Even tl)p marvellous Russian Beauty, whose alabsster 
rairness we used to admire so at tiic opera, was but to 
be known as not English by those behind the screen, 
who happened to be aware that she was left in pawn at a 
West-end hotel, while her lord and master departed to 
Sit. Petersburg, in scoi'ch of money to sot her free^nd to 
pay her milliner's hill!—Here you would find tighter , 
waists among the gentlemen, and mgre nnivcrsal allow- 
(Hucc Af crinoline ||uoug the ladies, than at home,— 
strange to add, Ic^ stiffness of manner, possibly, and 

Mrs. Trollope says, less learning. And-would, of 

course, bo able to discrimiiwte ffelween a Prater and o 
Park, turn-out. For the rest, had I spirits to keep up 
tlic ball, aud opportunity to enter the whirl, I should 
liardly regret the ahsciico of all the gay world from 
Vienna at this jnnclurc,—if I could only, by the same 
token, clear it of the travelling English.—They tread 
very iiard upon wy tender feet, I assure yon. 

Will you over forget the scene whicn took place at 
Milan, when wo mot there so pleasantly 1—how a Ac 
aud a cite of our couBtiy chose to exhibit their extra- 
ordinaiy acuteness at the expense of foreign nobility.— 

'* There was an English Lady in %o house who had 
married one of these Italian counts,—poor thing !—and 
they dared say it was only a sham title. Bucb pecqilc 
wore always sham —and when they were wakened up to 
their enormily, Iiy some one addressing the nobleman so 
justly appreciated by his name, how the Ipdy camo 
round and apologized,— “andwotiMn'tltaveeaidwhatdtc 
did, Imd she known theyjwere at tiffile !" I am made os 
soic by flagraneiqs like these, as tbe Americans at attacki* 
against^hftiisclvcs ;-^iucc what accusations can be so 
severe as those brought against oursdlves by our oicm 
/oik ? 1 liave licen obliged to change my scat at table 
in this very hotel, owing to an ollcnco of the kindt 
Docs the ubtnsencEs, tbe fully, the immundity of such an 
utter disregard of picpriety, nevcr« 4 trike the perpe¬ 
trators l-*or, if not this, tho wrong they do thmr country 1 
It is not very eaJ^ to tell our foreign friends that those 
are of the Tomkins ordgr—well nigh os unpleasant at 
home as aiirood—since thftcpiy would bo," Log^ at our 
Jenkinses 1" And the Jenkinses of VieAu,hap^1y/still 
swarm in ita streets, though Wasas and Schwartzenbeigs, 
Fcstetics and Esterhazys, bo 
• 

“ Batliing east, or hatluDR wrst. 

Or in gourt.wailing at 'I'ricste.” * 

You don't IBro the Germans, I know; but tire Ufa of 
th0ltreett,a»d the coffoa-honses, and the tea-ga^ens here 
would amuse you: or you have not the kind hsart, as 
well aa the keen wit, ve wot o£ 1 could divert sqnelf. 
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like tho Ilonouniblo Mr. Danrers, in “ Tylney Hall,” by Misa Jenny's ^bit of "never being: stranm Ui a 
"looking on” for weeks; If even 1 had nor with me a strange place,’!:.is*only to bo by tunung^«.a«if ear 
capital Intcipreter of all the frolic speeches of the folk, to all those creatures called voto de place; giving hidf - 
who lets me into tkings my solemn, rudo, self-satisfied an hoar to the map, uid sallying forth on foot alone, 
coiintiymen never dream of. Wc had not got within Thus, 4liie next looming 1 mMo my way down to the 
the lines a yard, when he presented me with a flower Cathedral—the dark^t, most solemn buildii^l everen- 
of speech from our hockncy-coarh driver, worth laying tered—^with a ^lire by its side of a rare and light beauty, 
at yonr feet—A wagon was blocking up the way,— tapering in most exquisite harmony, and broiderM 
" Cm’t yon get onr cried our Jehu, "you hump-backed with tracery from root to dizzy pinnacle, which sur 
May-beetle I” I have not a doubt that the nyoinder was passes either Antwerp or Strasbnrg. But it was tho 
something as poetical. congregation I wanted to apeak of: numerous, earnestly 

The evening of onr arrival, StrauSs gave a grand devout, as childishly absorbed in prayer as they had ' 
at The Univorsum—one of the many Vauxhalls perpe- been in pleasure. The same thought came over me as 
tnally open here — and we fared forth to sec. The 1 must have expressed to you, when we saw Father 
garden in itself is well enough; and, without any ex- Mathew's very striking ministrations;—a profound and 
tnvagonce of oil, the illumination was so complete, os atl'ectionate Badness. You, 1 recollect, rejoiced over tho 
to give th/ trees that intense emerald green, with effect; 1 could not disembarrass myself of some pain 
which there is nothing comparable in^the way of deco- at the means of its prodnclion. That any one could 
rauon. Four orchestras were stationed in diflerent imagine the possibility of mamifocturing human beings 
places. As you care more about dancing than muric, into virtuous courses, seemed to me melancholy. Here 
you will be Sony to hear that the cpportuuitics fur the the gravity was less deep—for there must have been 
former sport were bounded by one very small and mere reason and habit in the faith—and the pomp of 
stuffy samn, which w;u< little gayer than a people's the scene must su^ijiignlc the senses of any bystander 
ball-room T went into at Antwerp during the Kirmesse, short of a Mause Hcadrigg ; but sosietiung there was, 
whore tho beatue Ilclguins qiiadrillcd to a^lmiratirn which linked the pastime of the past ^night with the 
with their hats on.—Tlic Viennese, however, are better prayer of the morningshall I say, a*certain voAxmey 
dressed than the Belgians: meaning, like the Belgians, on every comely countenance 1 And what it suggested 
(I may add the American.s,) to be ultra-Fi'encb, but you will guess. 

missing it, somehow. I snspected an unusual quantity * , * * * ‘ ' * 

of rouge,which my next morning's walk confirmed; every Some one was wondering, on fkturday, where the 

lady’s flxed idea, too, of figure seems to be a bcll-shap^d Slrauss band was to play yesterday evening.—“ It was 
wine glass. Tfie<sound of voices was very plca^nt, but not to play 'at all, there was to be no dicing,” was 
not in the least noisy. Nsy,having'heard so much of tlfo tho immod'uitc answer, it being the festival of tho 
merriment of the V'icnncsu, my first impression was Madonna;—and I wns Ird to goout into theOraben—a 
one of surprise at ll;e quietness of so large a company, sort of Bond-street of Vienna—early in the morning, 

It has not yet been corrected; yet, from ono‘<caiisc or when i was promised a procession aud a ceremony. It 
other, 1 liave lived in a mob ever since my arrived. was a roasting day: one of those, when being jostled in 
But I had no idea, till now, how grown people may the slbcct would irritate tho most placid, and all 
” amuse themselves—still loss, how middle-aged gcullo- Vienna was abroad : the most expensively dressed 
men can play alone, nor need the stimulus and sym- poi>uIation as a body 1 have ever seen. The very hack- 
pathy of playfellows.—There were swings of all sorts— ucy coachmen, lollVig by their neat'’ carriages, had 
cruel sorts of rotatory c.-igcs, and forrifically shallow spnft-e hats, and fresh coats, aud spotless pantaloons—^liow 
phaetons that soared high and sunk low;—1 noticed unlike those disrespectable compounds of gin and rags, 
that the la.st were in particular request among tho ladies the Loudon hackney coiichmen tlist were ! The ladies 
* with pink scarfs. Hot being addicted to that wearable, were mure spread round about timn ovcr-M>f a more 
I think you wopjd have declined these—though yon delicate pink*—tho men more implicidy pinchod in, 
were so courageous on the spire of the Duomo!—But The one untidy group I saw was a set of Laifiera, who 
there was a large choice of dive'rtiscmcnts besides, came to clearthc way for the procession:—losay nothing 
You might throw a ball into a cup at the top of a- of a few devout and sna% old women, hawking tho 
pillar, and watch the same run down a spffal channel, prayers of the day, who represent in Catholic countries 
till it stopped in a numbered hole on a large trencher that admirable lover of pickled salmon and Mrs. Harris 
beneath;—or ;fou might try to poiw a ring so truly —^Mrs. Gamp, the immortal. 

that it shonld just catch Bio hook which stuck out of a Mtdway down the Grabpn stands what they call a 
Lion's mouth; or you mightifirc at a taigct, supported Trinity column—being a sort of pillar of smoke or 
'^by two painted Yictorics with bare legs, and ^rM rubes cloud, done in stone, from the sides of which cheru 
A la QrecqmiiOX you might admire the aciruitncss of a him arc bursting, and the summit whereof is crowned 
juggler in a fee, who—with John Bull’s (rue disposi- with holy images. At the foot of this aiTSltar bad been 
^ tion to fimey humbug--I suspect may have come trom sctup,sctroundwithgluutly,half-blackenedwax-candleB, 
a house of call hard by here, where an assortment of and oteanders, and laurnstinuiics, and chiysanthcmnms 
Turks, Athenians, and Jews, is always on hand ;r-oa in tnbi: a little l^-foir-ish, 1 must say. After waiting 
TOO wionT sOL-'!!! Never saw I such stupendous an unaccountable time, the proccsskn wound from tiie 
preparations for that interesting mpal I—If one, there uc'igh’bouringchurch of Bt. Peter. Alack I jibe banners 
must have been five hundred tables spreqd: and wlmt were sorely tawdry, and the canopy disrespectably like 
Germon 'man or woman—the Austrians* the some— an old " propcrt.y’’I remember at Covent Garden. Tho 
everiuBistcd q, cliair by a spread table!—So pray—as officiating priests were richly dressed; and the crowd 
you don’t understand tho language—^nor care for was attentive, as tho company riowly moved round the 
StraosB, save you could dance to him—and as you are Grabcn to the altar where moss was performed. But to 
not old enough for the pastimes 1 have numbered, sec the military pieceding the sacrament with their 
which were principally indeed i^rrod to by elderly sn-ords drawn, and to hearwesjtlendid band performing 

gentlenvm—suppose you sit down and take.a slice " God save the Emperor,” with drum and trumpet, as 

of sausage and a glass of beer !** Do not look so in- it had done for the Archduke Charles inLinz—was new 
dignant; yon were never at White Conduit House— to me. Or is it, that, am one gets older, one becomes 
but "Boz” will tell you how the world cnteltains the more observant of inconsistencies 1 The children 
itself there—so that I won’t have onr pleasant Ans- who walked in procession, singing hymns to the Virgin, 

. trian neighbours sneezed afo (their shrill childish voices having a sort of artless 
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solemnity,) pleased me better. Thep ^ould hare been 
no tromi^ and dmm, no jingling spars, or flasUng 
steel on such a day. How stran^y has the description 
of worship men hare agreed Jo pay to Our L^y sym- 


berieged to get profligaterinnen better bargainBfor their 
Bonls, and. longer time for the indnigenco of oroiy vicious 
pa^on—tricked, if one dare say so, with prayers, and 
paid with gew-gaws and lino clothes— can yon wonder 
that the world in which such a demi-divinity has been 
so adored, has produced its Luoreida Botgiasl A 
woman’s love for the Mother of the Prince of Peace, is 
a didbrent thing I One hardly knows how to blame it, 
when it is the most superstitions! 

Yesterday afternoon 1 walked into the Prater, to sec 

the every-day world of Vienna holidaying it. - 

had warned me I should not at this time of year find 
the carriages which maker this Hyde Park of Austria so 
imlondid, with their Chasseurs, and Heidneks, and a 
thousand other forms of " following’ wc arc not worth 
in England! But I was not abroad to seok for sudh; 
and, at all even^ the smell of sanAges and beer, and 
the drumming, and tinkling, and fifing, which I followed 
when onco out ,of the Leopoldstadt, conducted me to 
far other (wo won’t say purer) pleasures. Never l)ofore 
knew I that, though a dance is a sin, a merry-go-round 
is permitted on a Saint’s Bay. The Viennese have a 
passion for theso vertiginous machines ; curwvnfh they 
call them. Wo dlust have seen twenty, if one, built up 
in rolid wooden boures, and bravely dectgated; cvciy 
ono largely accustomed. In some was added the 
pleasure of “riding at the ring.” You would never 
have forgotten one Amazon wc ftiw—a huge woin.an, six 
feet high, sitting calmly on her wooden horse, according 
to tho stage notions of a throned queen—with heavy 
rose-rod cheeks, and a ronnd hnt with wide brip, iind 
a physiognomy of grave grandeur, (she was young, too,) 
not to be put into words. Mostly, the ridersVcrc col¬ 
lected, but silent^ A few bystanders might laugh, and 
venture a criticism; but with the Instriders of gini^es, 
ostriches, ounces, and fiery dragons, it was a grave 
business. Some smoked the pipe of peace, while on the 
way. i remarked one youth, about twenty, with a toilette 
which would have qualified him for AlmSck's, mounted 
on something meant toimitatealiigli-iflcttled racer, 
and joggi% so industriously as to make his ride as ex¬ 
citingly like life as possible, with a long calumet which 
rested lietwecn tho i>atient ears of his liorse ! lie must 
have been pretty well tiredkerehis Iret/cera wcrelakenout 
ill pleasure 1 Others delighted to follow a mimic Locomo¬ 
tive, which emitted hidci)MS noises, calculated to inspire 
terrors of explosion and perih But how dificrentra'as 
thoir orderly quietude from the foast of tho.se popular 
crowds 1 used to love to see in Venice I Polichincllo 
himself hardl y ,ir ot a laugh, A swing was more i>ro- 
ductivo ; and tnSre was card-playing, and 7'tlpe^pfilying 
(a sort of bowls), and a jinpcet theatre, and a mem^rie 
for those who wished to iniwruot their olive branchy:— 
but none could be in want of a ^me ! Crossing from 
the'popular to the afistecratic rater, I came upon twp 
soveraf old gentlemen, who wero beguiling solltudf by 
trying to balance their umbrellas (Austrian ones are 
stout, and often re^ on their fingers I» 

Tuetday.—l could not close this with anything like 
propriety, end net tell you of the grand ball at tho 
Sperl, prhieh we ontwatched last night. Who has not 
heard erf Vienna balls and Vienna waltzing; and that 
Strauss is three times the jnan here he was in London,' 
or in Paris! I^elast isea trnth. For once yon will 
hear the name of Mettemieh (we don’t speak of such 
august peiaonagea os EmperoA and Empresses) this 
aruiimage of (temum dancing will be discussed one 
thouBMkd times! Hie newest waltz stands here for the 
newest bill before tho House; and his “Boses without 


Thoms," (take leave to assure yog, la fiflgr timeeamore 
mpular measure than the Income Tuc or the Fenny 
Postam. Well does tiie minister (and the innaiciaa) know 
hiapublic—I had written mob, hnt, all the world knows^ 
on Mia. Trollope’s assurance, that<-there is no nob in 
Vienna I This same Sperl ball was to be something 
extraordinary; so the bidding thereunto was decked out 
with a Conundrum, which sent MI Vienna into tho 
street comers, to guess and to unravel—for this k tho 
city of conundrums. Two more, it woe promised, and 
of first water, slionld be propounded at the ball 
afordkaid. Then,—after hming fasted from riMieing on 
cock-horse-back, in honour of the Virgin,—it was 
calculated that all feet would bepmtieululy in order 
for last evening’s festivity. At least, in the world we 
move in, there was no small fuss made about the 
matter. • • . 

Wc went almut half-past eight o’clock. By good Dap 
it was a hsavealy night, so that the lights among the 
acsiia trees in the g^len, and the wliite-rohed damsek 
and white-gloved cavaliers wandering about, or kitting 
at supper, to the number of some two thousand, made 
a pretty, laughing picture. Then there was muiuc 
binvting out from every comer, to tempt impatient 
fc8t. " Moral suitability’s self’’ lanst have felt exhilo- 
rated, and, like tho old maid in the farce, " disposed to 
unbend.’’ This tolerably latgc party, too, stood the test 
of close examination: one-tenth of tho women were 
vogy pretty,—tho rest had resolved to be so, and thaOdid 
as well. But I could write for your long-meditated 
caSay on costume, a treatise on VicqjiW bair'dressing. 
'^tc material is abundant, but the forms into which it 
is wrought are unique* What *lhiiik yon of some forty 
herriugs' tails coiled up so as to look like a fringe'of 
little watches bobbing all round on the neck?* This was' 
not unmiual. 

AVcin the supping had set in before we arrived; and 
now the dancing began, fast aud furiously. The room 
in which tlic world waltzed is a narrow oblong, prettily 
decorated, and admirably lighted. I did not understand 
the gentlemen kcepingam their hats, and smoking till 
the last moment—tE.B. If you arc economical, you 
may put out your cigar on the heel of your boot Instill 
less did I niidcrsland tlie manner of waltzing; which is < 
now done with a, fovr-iit-<i l)ar step,'not to be effected 
wi lliout a thorough romp being tlic rcsiftt, let the dancers 
be c^e^ so graeSTuls—And a romp, with a vengeance, 
was made of it! Bystandcr» were in some peril:—and 
P assure yap, that a blow on rhcuiiiatic, middle-aged 
shins, from a revolving crinoline, is rather too sharp 1 
One«gcHtlcwoman, in bluq, became, early in the evenly, 
the cynosure of alPeyes, for the frantic speed at which 
she whirled round. More than one pouple was thrown 
down by her iqt^perato zeal; several considerably 
rnmpled aud* battered., It ended in her lieing out¬ 
rageously cheered, thcatrc-gaHcrywi8C,wh(ftievcrshe was 
seen,—and we all know to what IcngUis a good Joke, 
when adopted by a public, con go. Doubtless, the whole 
style of her cqjoymont was very impudent; but, to my 
fonnilflity. Die reception of it seemed a (jffie bmtel and 
gross, from » party In which I was assured there was a 
sprinkling Of “ good company.” Tho strife ended only 
when the donRcl's limbs ^uld bear her no farther— 
somewhere about balf-past oaB in the morning 1 -You 
would have been diverted by my Fanza, rfbo thought It 
necessary to keep apelodzing to us for the strange want 
of BoIectnesB, and Foulness of this ball.—" It would 
not be becoming,” saiddie, “ to donee at it.” And every 
ono we have since talked with cannot imagine what 
has made Ouit rortieul^r festival so coarsely rfotons I 
I must be forpvcn, or sot down as impudently pte- 
sumptwne^ but theso very apologies and other siyings 
which I have ci^ld conspire in producing tho imprestion^ 
that the “ high epirita" of the blue lady were not so 
utterly exeeptionol os people have asserted. , 
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Have you onctugli, and more than enough, of this 
place? and do yon wish to come and boo! Depend 
upon it, you would find it ae utterly unlike my deacrip- 
tion aa poaaiblo. In delicate matters, like the abore, 
" it ia the soul that aeea.” And poaribly you might have 
found, as did Mra. Trollope, tho quinteaaence of covet- 
able happtnoBB, and cheerful elegance, in the aliove 
paaaagoa ; aomewhat childiah though they appeared to 
your, etc, eto. 
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B<u-on Dercatni^a Beaearchea/or n PhilanOirtmic 
Bemedyagauiat Communiam ; oraSytfem (/ PhUm- 
•Qvropy applied to National Economy, Natioral 
Sduoation, and die Political i'Afe of die People. 
Tramlaiedfrom the. German, London: Shillinglaw, 
ijKewman-atreet. « 

BaBOKDEitcaBStri,fo;{;ainan of ariatocratical and landed 
stamp, ia a very elesr-aigbted and liberal man. Ilia 
system of political economy ia b.ased ratlier on Jeans 
Christ than on Adam Smith. ITc recognises moral, 
and .religious, and humane principles, us the true 
checka upon the power of capital, as much as npon any 
other power. Xle scca that the maxims of “ Buy in the 
cheapest, and sell in the dearest market,” apd that 
every man has a right to,do tho b'.«t he oui to mcrcaiAi 
his capital, have brought tho greater part of Europe, and 
aapociaily England, to a pass tliat he says is very much 
like living on the aide of a volcano, veiy dgrccaldo 
and blooming to-day, but to-morrow i— under the red- 
hot lava, very likely. He secs, as we all see, that, after 
all the vaunts of the system, our ministers—Whig 
miniatera—are obliged in a hurry to be swallowing 
their words every now and then, and to bo restricting 
tho power of the manufacturers over'their work-people, 
and looking earnestly into tho rc.al condition of the 
population, which thttr Poor Laws have not made the 
aelf-dependent po]Milation tlicy were to l*c made,--just 
because aelf-depridont, in the people's case, meant 
dependent on nothing; which was inipossiide. 

To oWiate the other extreme of' the old restrictive 
mistocratical system—communism, thcrcni^y of Baron 
Dercsoniyi is to make thepeople land-owncra; toaboluh 
or regulate entails; to encourage emigration where 
population is too numerous; to colou'sc all wasfe lands, 
and invite colonists where the population ia too thin; 
in a word, to give’the pcopte something to live upon, 

' and to cultivate also: as he shows ‘4>y Ibf examples qf 
France, Qcmiany, ud Hungary, iiis own qountry, they 
will soon take good%rc of themselves. 

That sad feature'of the manufacturing system' so pal¬ 
pable to our eyes, and pointed out in *' The Letters on 
Labour,” has not escaped the keen glance of our Hun¬ 
garian baron. *''■ ^ 

“ Stbsm and maebincry are now so extensively and variously 
emnloyra; thattbe position of^theananufacturer,' and more espe- 
cisUydhe artisan, with respbet to their assistants, is much 
dunged in its most important character; they no longer depend, 
M mhileriy, -almunt entirely on the sfcili and industry of their 
workawri i. and the natoral eoniegnenco is that they trouble 
thsnidns little ahout the welfare or .misfortunes of tW <^sis. 
Ihis.ia gsaendly the case, though there may be some hononraide 
exeeidioas. 

" Theliiaideni Of fiictories and trades, animated no longer by 
a patriarchal sidrii^ have only one iaterest in regard to their 
htUrann, vis. to pay them the least possiblecwoges, but not so 
little as toprodnCB’i^ttrions effects a partial or general strilie 
of the men employed The workmen, on their port, appre¬ 
ciating this interested conduct, regard their employers and 


masters with a eooLIf not a hostile, feeling j-and in want of 
benevolent guidance and sympathy, are easily kd^'Mriy.te the 
temptations of fiilly and rise.’’ ^ 

He lAowg that the same ovQs affect tha maimfaetaring 
gystem all the world over -in Ftmooe, Belginnt, Bileaia, 
etc. In one manufactory, in the drdle Dttren, on the 
Shine, the workmen, onnaiatlng principally of-WallMna, 
have not received their wages in rnont^ Ibr iqrwardi of 
twelve years. The track system is there oarriM to such 
an extent, that the manuikotnrer finds them lodgings 
and all nocossary utensils, and thpy find work. 

The baron tum^ however, again to scenes in our own 
country, and mentions one which, as wa know it to be 
real, we give, and leave the question with which 
follows it to present itself to the minds of our readers:— 

“ Betweeu Spitalfields aifd Betimal-grren there is a child- 
market every Monday and Tuesday. It is an open space, wliere 
childrca of both sexes, from tho age of seven and npwards, arc 
to bo found, who liiro themselves by tho week, or month, to 
those who require their services. 

'“Wlien business is slack, there are often 800 present; when, 
however, it is more active, there are not jnorc than 60 or 6U 
assembled. The persons who hire these children ora mostly 
ueavers, uho employ the iioys as winders, or as assistants, or in 
the place of np))rciiticre, and the girls ns servants or housemaids. 

“ ‘ 1 sensed on npiiorlunity,’ says llickson, in bit valnahlc 
report on tlic uinditiou of the silk-wearers, ‘ of visiting this 
market, to jndge mure partieulnrly of what, I had licara. I 
foiuid ahout 70 cliildren nssemlilra, of wlipm tlio greater port 
were accompanied by tlicir imrcnts. 1 lied scarcely arrived wlicn 
I was stonned en nil sides offers—“ Do yon want a boy, sir f" I 

“ A little girl as housemaid P” etc. Among the children i 

I found there were eerluiiily not more than six or seven who i 

had received the slightest ^eliiiol education; for when 1 made 
them understand tliat it was nselesatu apply to me if tliey could | 

not rend or write, 1 nas left nhnnst alone. Many of the parents j 

did not appear to me to be exactly pour,’ etc. '' 

“ To'-wliere sucli a slate of tilings,” says the baron,“may, |'' 
nay, must lead, I leave tlie reader to judge for liimaelt,” 


Slavery Immoral. By James HAcanio*. Dublin: 1 
M'Giashan. j 

A coMPiETB reply to a letter declaring alaveiy not 
immoral. The- author of the said letter vindicating ' 
slavery must- lie a very foolish fellow, and could not i 
complain if any one was to kidnap hitn, puC- him in k 
dungeon, and compel him to heat hemp, or pound rancid 
bones in the Andover style. It is a pity snob aiguen 
cannot Lave a little taste oftithe argumentum ad ho- 
minem. | 


TEACE AND WAB. 

,, ' . n* AN WNLITTXUED TOUTftvi 

WAS. 

• %> 

Town deserted; burning village; 
Murder; rape; destruction; pillage; 

^ Man compelled man\blood to'ihM; 
'Weeping; wailing; want of bread; • 

.. Commeree checked; grave citixena 
Armed with swords instead of pens; 
Harvests trampled; humestesdi burned; 
This is War! why ks’t not tpuraedP 

rsACi. 

Busy town and happy vfflwn; 

Frnitful delda by careftiftiQage; 

Smiling wife and children gay; 

Labour ainging thnough the day; 
Boanteoas harvests; haty farms; 

Bsista swords, disnsM llre-armt; 

Wa/t vidn-glory set at uoagiit; 

This is Peace I why ist not sought f 
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OF PACTS AND OPINIONS CONNECTED WITH GENEEAL INTBEESTS ASlX'POPULAB 

. FEOQBESS. 


In this department ((f our Jourtial we mean not only to stale eandully our own earnest opinion on any matter 
<jf importanee, but shaU endeavour, pu far as in us lies, to fonn and guide public opinion, as every'honat 
'Joumalist shoidd do; and witb equal sincerity we solicit the opinions of others of all Atsses—be thm rieh, or 
poor, he they mastars or men, be they mm or women. IVe toorh ran cdl„ and we desire to work wna-'o^—Eoi. 


Opera/ive Balers' Early Closing Movement _Notliing is more 

needed tlian n reform of tlie "liukiuK aystom. 'J'lic ciise of llic 
nrorkiw; Bnkers is, if possible, worse tnim tliat of tlie Ncrdlc- 
vomrii. Tliey are cumpclUtd by tlie deinftnda of society to work 
frAn eighteen to twenty hours per day, iu hot bake-houses, and 
before ovens, that are enough to exhaust any constitution. tVhcu 
people arc eating Uieir hot bread Ua breakfast, they ehonld rrllect 
on what it has cost to the_ journcyntan bakers. To them it is 
very hot bread indeed. It is a great satisfaction to have seen so 
crowded a public meeting as was that at the Crown and Anchor, 
on Saturday evening week. Lord llobert Grom-enur did biiiiself 
great huuouMiy presiding, and presiding in the. manly wu^ wbicb 
lie did on sucli an uceasion; aiiu riiuiilly siKishictory was it to see 
so many master fadkers there, and sonic of llicni speaking out 
heartily. This matter must fiirced on tlie piiid'c. 

• 

Early Closing Adroeate. —We are glad to sen that on the 1 st 
of (Time, theKarly Closing Asaoeiutiun is ahuut to have its own 
Journal, “ The Kmnneipator.” Success to it. 

Co-operathe jfHgl-iat'liiig .—A society bearing ^his tltln Ims 
been established in 1jin|;uln, and is progn-ssigg favuuralilv ; it is 
with plensnre we pereeive. thnt the working clnises of Lincoln 
are beginning to discover the advantages of union and eu-opern- 
lion, and are. taking measures to raise tlicinselM's iu the social 
siaile. • 

Tromhridge.—The Fad and ihr Emui,ir —A few liners of 
truth having noliccil in the “ St.arJ’ of Sntiirilav, April .SnI, an 
article entitled, “The Fnstniid the Famine,” by iVillinpi^lowill, 
and approving of the same, had a great nnrahrr of ropiea printed 
thereof, and diatributed. _ • 

A public meeting was held on Friday evening, April Kith, to 
take into ronsideranou the cause of th^rrseiit distre-.s, when 
the Ailhiwing resohitiona wore nnanimnusly agreed to:— * 

" Thnt tliis meeting is of opinion that the distress now 
existing in the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland is 
caused hy mntta)Ki1y, and not fy famine.” » 

“ 'Hint a vote of thanks is hereby given to Wjjliam TTowitI, 
Sui., for hiyihle and patriotic exposure of the late eimm Hsl 
and monopid>r,iiig Famine.” 

“ That a vote of thanks be given to the Editor of the 
‘ Northern Star,’ for repuhlishing the nrticlc entitled, ‘ The 
Fast and the Famine.’ ” • • 

JJiiils for Befamers .—It would he well that koeicty knew 
what aro'tlio moat pressing to petUioH irgitinst.—MiA lii^vto 
move, BO ns not to render their efforts useless. Fussilily jonr 
society would be well employed in pointing out tdie evils that 
must cidi for petitioning against. Fersons tiilk of repealing 1 he 
game laws j tliat jgny be well enough, if it eniLbo^one, but I 
suspect it would^no more likely to produce clfecT on ihc*llouse 
of Commons, if petitioning toiik plnoe ngiiiiist the laws of com- 
raitment and its barbarity, audithe cruelty which takes phlec iu 
consequence, and all for a poor hare, WIiCDevcr there is a movc- 
nieni against capital piq^hments, it should iiudndc a movcnieut 
against cruel and harbarons pnnishmenta and laws at the ipng; 
time, which scAd a nan to jail for moot Us, for carrying home u 
liare, and tW on the eeidearr of hired persons, and vlithout 
having the trial of Englishmen, niid whisli every year send 
tWsanda to jail, separate families, and demoralirA them, and 
I IxiUeva tlic public rate pays for their imptisonmeiit, and nut 
those persons who get them imprisoned. 

What appears should be petitioned against:— 

First _All is not as it should be, with regard to the franchise.* 

NeH.—tiie game laws ar^a nuisance, but T snapeet tint 
petitioning agninst the cruel, unconatitntioiuil laws by which they 
are uph^ and comparing them wiUi the old Savin laws, would 
have more effect on the Douse oT Commons, than perhaps 
petitioning against them at a whole. Then, that the upholdere 
of the game laws throw the expense of imprisoning their 
victims on the conntiy, instead of paying the charge titemsclvcs; 


tliiilswould bo personal, and annoying to many. Possibly were 
a great many to touch lAi that string at once, it would not he 
without effect. 

Tiie wiudow-tax should be petitioned am'nst, for it ig a tax 
upon good Instc in building, iuterferes with the site of bouses, 
mid nimilier of windows, wliich is hurtihl to hdlth, nnd inter¬ 
feres with the skillod Inbinif of the country. That it culls fir a 
league among huUders, ninsons, carpenters, carvers, etc., etc., (tf 
the eountrf, to kt it repenlcd, or chimged for u honse-tax as less 
oljcclionable. Then the pemiiy newspaper stamp should be 
peiilioned against, nnifthe tax upon paiier. It Guvermnonteau 
venture In burthen us to tho extent of a million and a half 
II year foriheir education measure, iwrely they eaa do without the 
nr .ispsper and paper duty, if-wc trust to the voluntary system 
iff eilKcatiOD. Then agricnlturol sclf-rapporring schools should 
he rilled for, nnd some of tins glclie nnu common land should bo 
at the service of the country, tor that purpose. 

You talk against the law of priinogemturo: knowledge and 
virtue give power; could not an institution be cstabli^cd for 
biqiiiig large estates, and seUiiig tlieuip Are there uA one 
huiidred lliuuasnd persons that would join a pound each, and 
tdhst u ixmimissioii with the money to pq^rfluse large estates 
mid sell them in lots to render the land more divided? A IniAy 
purehi^ or two might §lve them ftxmt poorer, and enable them 
to divido large estates into sniall. There should be no stamp 
duty on the eouveyauce of small properti^, which is an obstacle 
against tin- man of small uvallli, and, like the duly on news- || 
papers,nt falls harder upou liimtliau the man of greatweolth. 

I am, Sir, 

• Your obedient servant, 

AyillWh,]8-l-7. CiBoaxw WiuiAxis. 

• . 

A Printer's Phouetio Alphabet. —^0, Narrow Wine-street, 
Bristol, Feb. I*!, 1817.—BF-srECTEO^iB,—In yunr. valuable 
Jonmal (No. 7) I observe some inMCsting rcmarks.on the • 
subject of l^ionngrspliy; ou this suh^enl take tlie liberty to 
address you. m 

Tho l^essrs. Pitmua have heen indefaligmilc in the wo;dt of 
hriiigiiig about a reform iu our uri liogrupity,, but theit system 
luis been .suliji-rt to continual change, so that one who tunght 
"le I’honogritflhy of 1840-1 can scarcely read that of lWO-7; 
ami as clmiigoiB not a good for its ouu sake—mutation implying 
impia-fei^l^i — hence I assume tluit tlicir theory of vowM 
prangcmeul, in whidh most of the changes liavo Inmu made, is 
incorrect. An analysis will prove my position. In the table 
given in, your Juu|iia), the v^baxils are divided (according to v 
their intenktly,^ presduic) info flat and sharp. In vowel S, wc 
hayc>S|||4ha flat sound, a. As in mate lor theniharp sound, a 
new element— e, asyn met—is intibiluced. In Vowel 3 wc Imve 
IIS the flat-sound, a, as in father; ns the sharp sound, <r, as In , 
fat; for the last, there ix-ing no radical clionge, they have n 
cuunum dement, the only differenee Mng in their d^umtion; 
here then ia teully, though not ostensibiyiwt cross-divisiun, 
which, from iKsing hidden, is the more likely to lend to con¬ 
fusion. Wffliave, thfti, to seek another principlo of division, 
the memhersof*which shall Ifp mutnnlly opposed. Abd, “Tlie 
first distinetiun of soniid that sceAs to obtrude itself nigin us 
when we utter the vowels, ia n long and a short dbutd) acoordhig 
to tlic greater or less dnrution of time taken np in pronouncing 
thorn. This distinction is so ohvions ns to have ^n adopted in 
allNtaguagcs, and is tlmttj^ which we annex ctearendcns than to 
any otlicr.” (1) Bnt, ” if we choose to be directed by tlie ear iu 
denominating vowels long, or short:, we mnst ocrtaiuiy give these 
apuellatiotts to those souu'dk onN whleh have exactly the same 
TMicitl tone, end dilfer only in the long or short emissiou of that 
- ij .—!_a__I_—-— 

(1) Walker’s “Frinciplos of aiglish Fronnneiation,’’ pm- 
graph G3. ’ '« 
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t0M"(l) nMM«elBqiiin wk^an tiMM radioil Knmdfot 
foaeidtueafii M fh«&gliik language tkmue ten, tu — 
k WHiAd at ee n pul. 

„piU. 

■ikBufo 

„ jaa/iiada. 

it 

w poll 

>• pole 

„ pun 

I/I. „ pool* ^ 

I nt rnnau^ may bo indoflnitely pro- 





Eaek flioi^ 
kmgadAr AoTtefl 
Arhapraia gieatlK' 
it oaa be aik^^ed tar — 
eMi ieecitiA|n/Rtion 

nomber dinmbjr 75,^ 
uT'eaah ibitaflp^ IS 
IDQ tQ|w«a^WiTei|i ^ 
eveiamjimee'» about 
adoptronofinitfadditieQal . 
about 60,0w , » , . 

In oondasttfn^ir, I b% ti 
anlneet of MImut inteKst, I b 1 
a pun for a phonetic slphibet, 

•STi « M MATnrUB, 

W Howixi, Bso ' ^ponlor 

9, fitbrou Wme^iieet, Bnatid^lInrhS, 1817 —£sn'Cir o 
Sin.—I rcronod jour oblirang ndte vtir^ S>, ‘tndabonld lm%e 
ibeen moat luppy (o.eomply immedutcly. hgt «aa gnablr to jftit 
tiie pkonatie dphaliet in typo, as the midMippTpiuelft^^nni, tiU 
I to day Iheremth ndoae arfow capMV «' * 

A nUKTSK’s IHOHETIC*AI'PVA]lhT 

aodnfof 


Of thi^ urangrinent la, that 
nitjioutibe llpenw* of new t}pea 
iportanre, for there are m the 
ton> of pentrag typra, ibia 
a nnmber of ooi^ (chamtera) 
three alphabets aa|pne), girea 
if eaoh serf (ohanoter) T^e 
toiC<ao that the uniTetial 
would be af an ixpenae of 


^ that if yon ronuder the 
^ happy to ]if,b(fbro y^u 
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The first eolnmn of ‘ eapa ” and "lower oaac”*afe the pto>J 
posed OhaiaoteTa to represent the ‘aonnda of the aeeoadeidnmnaa 
Maid u the weida of tite third ecdnma, the laateoliiina ahows 
toe tame woida, as sprit by this arraagepiant 
I bag to add that this arrangement etn be applied to all the 
Inni^ thus the Tteneh Msal vowels might be e a pr easatby 
uwtoaaintlMFOrtngneeaBothat tejon would be leys', the 
Mndh A tar Hm dmtosis, thus—u, etc , the eirenmfios bang 
gMle awmIha dandaon of the vowels 

Tour obedient servent, 

W. Bwr^ltatt. _M Ma: 


(U VsdblAi 

gt^hU. 


i. y > nim | d *»»* En^h Vrouunoution,* pern* 


Woodioute TtmperoHoeLitonryhubtubait —This soowty held 
its first anmvetmiy on the 9th of April It bet ben U edn 
onee about ten montbs It m qwn to tim mannaubap 
prrsotts of both sexes, above the age of seventeen, nnd elne^ 
numbers neaily a hnodied member The feadien are aboat 
twelva labonnng men, and besidea the vanons btanehet of an 
English ednestion, letter writing end methods of tainng bnef 
notes of apMches, ete are tanght Ibsy hava alreafca ubtw 
of about 880 vObmes, and on Satnrday avepmgi the sOhooLi 
room becomee n news and Teadmg-nom. Thu piogmi alniidy 
made by toe sehohns is most satametoiy. 

• 

ODD NOTIONS. 

* 

To hear tome prate of nolde birtb, 

Of their hign hneage boaih 
Ton’d think tun came not of the pair « 

Who lovely Bdenloat^ . 

Tliat Dvr, in tW first psrentif home. 

Was luit a aeiwaiit maid, 

And Acarn waa by them employed, 

A gardrner wAh hia apade 

, Theitmgglingtindronantoapnugi’at^b, 

bedue^thy nmghhonr’a wtfo, 

Mw woric tome hapless meiden'if fill]. 

Then take her brother's life 
And " high seeiety” will not 
On thro e’er set Its ban 
A rhi it tednoer, murderer,thou. 

And stiU—a g^tlrman 

, Sakisi. Lasolet. 

Tad and FemiHi —^DrAK Sib, —Are yon aware how extr»> 
siirlj the artirh* on the 1 uht and 1 imini has hirn irpnntrd m 
vanons parts of the ronniry P I send youropiesOf these lepnnts, 
issued at riowlnidge, at B and at Wisbcach, the uat of 
nhii h IS pnuied in silver for framing It haa hern most exten- 
sivrly (irculated also in Ayrshire, Dumfhutoirr, Galtowsy, and 
other counties of Scotluid , 

Touts, truly, 

3 IT 

To rouMspoBBENTs —We beg onee more respeetfidly md 
gntrfully to state Ih it^ich are the qnantostos of manuBcnpta 
ofreil d fw tor Mnial, that we are compeUrd to adopt the fol 
lowing plan —all artnlcs tint an carefully read, and to for aa 
our space, tlir need of vuiety, and tlmr ment, will aUqw, an 
accepted without fiivoiu, but wo cannot undritafce to MMra 
arUem unless the remusito number of stamps is uielo^, or 
thffAulhors will send for them to our offloe, when long arttclos 
pioperly sealid and addressed, he for them Ml ontoors oi 
manuscripts accepted, will be immediate]|y informed of ^be fiict 
by letter Thoso who do not hear within afortniglit sno^dsr* 
httnd that aie hare not bem abig to avnil ounelvei of their 
fiivonre n»i M no cate eon iw underfalo (o eomopond 
‘retpedt'^ lietu —Eos • 


Cottttnti. 
By Dr Smiles. 


PAW 

9M 


Willitm ha elt BySr Smiles.. . • • • • • • 8M 

Oupar Hauser, the Henditiiy Ptmee at Badnfi. S67 

The Soldier m Hans Chtwiian Andersen.S60 

EmtbV Worst Tragedy By SDf ipen.9B0 

A Cry fidr National Eancatum & W C Bennett. . , , 1^ 
ftghti in South Qenuauy. No III —l^opnlar Spewto at 
^imna. ^ Abd Baynter .. . . . ., S93 

IdnnfKT Noncii — ' 

Buon Dereteniyi's Beaeanhet for n Pbilaotonpio Ba> 
me^ agamet Commaniim, ete 999 

Stavery ImmotaL By JameaEanghtoa.969 

PeaoeaadWtt. l^anaalel^gndyoato..999 

The WtBKLX Bkoobs of Eaete ^ PpmmM eonnaotad 
witoOenerdlntenetaaidTfqmhrPragreai..87 


ranna ky UiaaAaa Cun eflhnrk Tmsu Slildnsv, U tk» 
- - at Ms MallBC tta rndl,BiMS* 


Si'lklrf&iuaf^t iiielwaa’OlaM, h ttaOHy ar I ArdTi--_ 

' r to WnauH L«am in, (Pamir it Saacy Stnrt.) 
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HOWITTS JOUBNAL. 


SAINT (JEBMAIN’S, AND ITS pfilTJl, 


BT R. C. BTDB. 


fjiM enTlnnu of Paris aro very pieturesqne, in every 
dlreoUiiit, afao situated as is that city in tlio centre of a 




pieseOia ^n> every “ coin of 'vantage ” iHiaatiful views 
and admitiible sites, especially iinmMiatoTy adjacent to 
the Seine; - It has lieeii the flippant mode with many 
writers, to detract finm the merits of this river, and 
describe it as a paltry stream, because' perlinps at Paris 
it has oidy the breadth of the Thames at Itichmoud. 

The Seine, which is in many jmrts wide, deep, rapid, 
ithd (dear, washes in its singiilany devious course many 
a vale of vetdime, and height of licauty; and no mile 
is unmarkedsome spot of iqUTCst rich in natural 
ofaSrin, in the fncinory of the past, of heightened' in 
attraction by some historic recollection, or well-pre¬ 
served legend. But in its whole progress from Paris t(; 
Havro-de-grace,there is no nook, no palace, more replete 
with attiacticm, or iietter known in record or romance, 
than the chateau and towjii of Saint Gcniiain-cn-1,.iyc, 
which took Its name from a monastery huilt by King 
^bert, at the entreaty of Oennain, insiiop of Auxerrer 
Out apprSacb from Paris l>y Nauterre is a wide and 
ag^able road, lined with fine and umbrageous trees; 
another route is by the village of Marly, where once 
stooi^n Sumptuous palace of iiOltis XIV, demolished 
daring the revolution of ’89, when the popular fury was 
roused to the belief that new idea.s were b^t propngatud 
hv the destruction*bf mansions and palaces : as plough 
tn^ weto accountable for, or theiv ■Icmoiit.iitn could 
a'Hngmtbe follies and injuries, insults and crimes, of their 

S ihetimo jibssessoi's., Experience lias hiught mankind 
iter, md noir in Fmncc revolutions are carried on by 
;^Iate^is and protests, in less sjiacc of time, aiih wit.'h 
mblc bfficafriouH results. The Frenchmen, of tlio present 
century mef«ly expel tl^cir rulers by the power of opinion 




„ owever, on the aite of tpe old palace of 
Sarly (which liohis XIV.called ‘‘a simple hcmiitago," 
hhd which cost, by the way, more than 100,0<Hi,0(i0 of 
francs, [4,()Q0,000c.,] somewliat dear for a henullage !) 
htands now a cotton inili, a very significant substitute; 
—but as if all tol^a of bygone grandeur sJiouId not lie 
eritdicated, therp is here at the bank,of the river a rasi 
water wheel, wosked ly steam, which supplies Uic aque¬ 
duct of jHariy, and drives the requisite voluipe of water 
to the fteervoirs of A'orsailles, whenever tK: splendid 
fountains of tlial palace exhibit their wondrous pjay 
on gala days, a sjicetaclo certainly unc<] vailed in Bhrope. 

The third route to St. Germain's is by railroad,—that 
.vast modem lovellef of incqui.1itics-;tbat rival of Time 
itself. The St. Germain terminus isVih flip 1’aris side, 
of the river, aha vilh^ called Fecq. The hrii^ Wng: 
crossed, the ascent te the town is by a sleep and mtu- 
ons road, at every turn of which iWe is to be. seen a 
more striking, expansive, and varied ' view In the 
enchanting'viuley Iieluw; and half way up, them iti, at) 
old wail, with vmlpturcd garlands, and half defaced 
armorial bearings, which is all iiuit now mmains of 
the chateau, built by Heniy IV. St. Germain is four 
leases AV. ST. AV. ftnm I^s by the nearest road, 
and dOrlves ita.name of Laye from the forest so called, 
at one extremity of which the tow)n is built. It is of 
shwaf. «At.th(|jty, and the palace now standing is used 
ik, ihough its predecessoie were appro- 


sport in this vast forests adjacent; 
hlmt®! bhhiputed*at nearly 6,000 acres, 


tee kin^ who took dcli^ii^ in 
Louis Ic Gros, who was a keen 
k hitmnif a hunting box close 


to the chapel of St. Gennain, wUdi was kept up and 
much frequented by sncceedlng kings,0m4t>e^ 
distance trem. Paris, and the abundance iS sport 
by its extensive woodlands. Thither came Philip 
Augustus, the amBitious and successful wani(>r, and 
Louis IX. the pious and simple-hearted. PhilipM le 
Bel, the great opponent of the Knights Templars, there 
made his court. Subswinently the ehateau was destroyed 
by fire, by Edward the Black Prince, but to 1316 
speedily rebuilt. In those rude ages the destruction and 
rebnililing of castles was a vety common occupation ; 
whilst in onr time, what bcoomes a min is left a ran. 

King Charles V. re'iuilt the chateau, destroyed in the 
reign of Philippe le Bel. In tlio timp of Charles V I. 
Fi'aucc was in a state of utter confusion, and war and 
discord distracted the kingdom from end to end; under 
Charles VII. it was litijp better, and the pleasant 
palace of St. Germain’s was transformed into a fortress; 
and, thanks to its buttresses, liigh terraces, and river 
hank, w-as a stronghold of security, as it had ixsen a 
hauut of enjoyment. Then came the wily, faithless, 
aliloi Louis Xi, who, with an eye to the nraful and 
serviee.ahle, took littlh pleasure in dainty hunting lodges. 
AVliaf to liim was the flow of the rivdl, the song of 
the bird, the verdure of the valley, the lofty trees, the 
clear skies, the c.\teusive landscape,—his'was the crafty 
nolicy, the decii-laid Ireuchery, the ambition to outwit; 
he cared not fiir the deer of the forest,— his chase was 
the acijuisitipn of iiroad lands—Brittany, Provence, 
Anjou,Maine, Flanders, Burgundy ; to extend dominion 
over men, and acquire heaps of goH to buy what he 
could not (xinquer. So little did he value St. Cermain's, 
that he gave it to his leech, Jacques Coitticr, and the 
leech bueamc Wre .liicqncs Coitticr do Saint Oormain- 
eu-Layo I Coitticr was the .Aliemetby of his age, if not 
in skill, at least in that- equality of manner which, if 
not rudeness, was very like it; which treated alike jiecr 
and {leosant, master and menial; and it was this veiy 
Coitticr who said to his tickle and Ireachcrous master 
these words, which Sir AValtcr Scott, in his splendid 
romance of Quentin ^Inrwanl, attrilmtd^ to the Astro- 
logurVjalcotli, “ 1 know very well, that some fine day 
you will send me to where so many of your servants have 
bconsehl; but,rao?'/oigijtdaysaftermeyouyouf- 
self wilt die.” ftnd the king, weak in bis superatition 
as he was uui'crupulons in his purposes,^ flatidfhd atid 
took care of Coitticr, a low-bred bouiEhois oM’aliftiy, 
in Francho ComlC; raised his sala^ to 10,000 efowns a 
I month, and gave him the .Sciguories Of Boovnii,'Saint 
Jean de iirastyiy, Saint Gcrmi).'n-eu-Lay^ and Tn6l; 
hut when the king died the parliament caltad JfiOnfteM 
Coitticr to account, and comppiied hifh to sdtfendcr 
Saint Gennain amongst t^e reel, and then it agMn 
Iiecomc a royal residelmo. 

Francis the First, who did so much for th6 
abodes of Drance, and wliusc' taste Is still evident hi 
Fontainebleau,' Cliamhord, Ckenonccaux, Ste. etc., fObtflH 
the chateau of St. Germain. Then was raised the cele¬ 
brated' tower'of Charles V, oft-which not ofie frogmdht 
remains; t^id iJien wasci'catod the high pUtform or 
terrace, still the gloiy of Si GeniMin, with its stoitf! 
bafuatrades, its lengthened avenue, its chatqatt, curious 
and pUtar^, with the Salamander (whiw was his 
emhlei^ carved iq all directions, and which the de- 
■stroying hand of the Berolntion luw not yet Urnolly 
obliterated, as if to hear out its hccompitnylUR IcgCfid of 
'• Extinmio et nWrt«ro£ “ 1 dte and I revive r and then 
the (rypher of two F F’s, Irhich interlace and seem to 
guard the crown—the hall of this brave and gidlant 
prince, now a guard-room—th#chimn()y, built by giants 
for giants—^teon the liliea moling with the ^laman- 
der, .idl conjuring up reeDHectionsof phst dynasties, sad 
lott empire; whilst eSCh hook, and emblem, 

*‘ -.a nd corncr-stona. 

Plead han;d>tify for glerim 
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Our space irill not allov ns to detail or eren allnde to 
ouB in a hnndred of tite romances of iustorr, and his¬ 
tories of romance, which St. Ciermain conld tell if stones 
could speak, or l^nds be listened to; but on one or 
two erents we may lightly touch. 

HeiedidCatharinedeMedicis and herson,CharlesIX, 
arrive on the night of the massacre of St Bartholomew, 
when the murders they instimted and began were per- 
TOtrated with unsparing and remorseless hand by the 
Duke d&Quise and the Catholics, against the Protestants, 
and when Henry IV. escaped so hardly with his life, 
protected by Providence alone. 

The race of Valois disappeared in blood, in which it 
was so deeply steeped; and Henry IV. being king, and 
h passionate lover of the chase, was often at St. Qcrniain, 
and in its gardens first saw the hdle Oahridle, for 
whom he built a pavilion, Mill existing, though, alas 
for romance and sentiment! now converted into a reatavr 
mnt—admirable of its kind, it is true, but very little 
in unison with feudal days; the old and lofty hall 
being r^laccd by snog dining-rooms, “ with gveiy 
accommodation for large or small parties“ the pikes 
and guns and.liews" being now represented by knives and 
forks and spoons; the tattered banners " \.'on in lialtlc- 
fleld ” by th«r clean damask napery, mangled without 
a crease; the fluttering pennons by La Carte; and 
the armed or liveried grim retainers transformed into 
smug and patj^e waiters, with sallow faces, white aprons, 
stilT cravats, aigl,round blue jackets. Ocdhsionally, the 
change may be 'fpr the better, as producing ampler 
supplies, more peaceable lianquets, grcifter equality at 
table: and the greatest horror that may ensue being 
the payment of the reckoning; but huitree ilOeleude, 
purie Orecff, anguillen ii la Tarlare, a jHtulrt a la 
Marengo, and an mnehtte ii Vaenmie —prologucd by a 
bottle of Chablis, accompanied by a ItoUle of rham- 
pagne de Mart Jrajgte, and cpilogued by a Itottle of 
Ronunife gel6e —arc eminently calculated it> war with 
the visions of fancy, and to replace the melancholy 
memories of tllb past with an alderman's appetite for 
the present. In this age, matter has the better Hi the 
contest with mind; and mankind, however inclined to 
be romantic, rarely leaves the sulMtance for the shadow. 

However, we must rctlirn for a moment to Hcniy IV, 
who died too soon for all ho loved, and^ll who loved 
• him. the New Chateau irbieh he built, the old 
wall only remains. In Ihis cliateau, and they Kiy at 
St. Germain’s now, in. the very pavilion to which wc have 
alluded, and which still remains, was bgm, on the fith 
Sralomber, 1688, Louis a1 Y. afterwards caUed U Oraini 
Mouargue, and who re^ed seventy-two years. He was 
baptized there bv the Cardinal Muzarin, who afterwards is 
said to have wedded his moBier, Anno of Austria. Dur¬ 
ing the stormy period of the Fronde, from 1645 to 1655, 
St. Germidn proved a secure retreat to the Queen Itcgcnl, 
then in her widowhood, with her two sodli; \he,Sccond, 
the Due d’Aiyou, being bom a year after his brother. 

In this chateau the einhappy Henrietta, wife of 
Charles I. of England, found a refuge with her infant 
daughter; and her^Christina of Sweden, the daughter 
of Gustavus Adolphus, came, after her favourite UloiBil- 
deschi had* been stabbed by her commands in the 
palace at Fontainebleau. * 

Here Louis XIV. first loved tMb interesting and 
f^thfiil La Vallibrc,and to tlio curious visitor who gains 
admittance to t^ chateau is shown her bed-chamber, and 
the trap-door by whiifli the amorous and adventurous 
king obtninod access to his " ladyo love,” when his 
careful mother had caus^ tlie door of the liack stair 
to be walled up, in order to prevent these clandestine 
meetings. But , 

,* ‘Over the mountuns and under the waves, 

Over the fountains snd under the caves. 

Over floods that ate deqiest sad Neptune obey, 

Over racks that are stoapestk Love wll^ fied ont the way.” 


And wtf may well eonceive that Louis XFV. did not 
lack ready ministers to ud or coneeal his eatxtpadee. 
When he grew tired of La VaIIi#i^ and quitted the 
gentle and attached mistress for the ^n^ty and teUsh 
Madame de Montespan, he left to the neglected first 
lore St. Germain’s for her abode, although she sooh 
forsook it for the Abbtye dos Carmelites, to "wash het 
sin away" in prayer, in penance. It has.beon said, and 
with much probability, that liouls became tirra of 
St. Germains because from its wide terrace he sawdidly, 
h(mrly—in broaeflday or by the moon's beam—the him 
spire of St. Denis, where bis ashes were to repose at his 
decease, in silent and all-levelled fellowship with bis 
predecessors, from CloHs and Pepin le Bref; uid that 
this perpetual " memento mori " was dlwleaslng to the 
selfish and disdainful Grand Monarque I* This is very 
possible; but His aiiologists add that " it was nefl tiio 
fear of deatl^thatannoT^ tho king, but the knowledge 
yiat deiAh, when it did come, would levol him with tho 
meanest beggar.” • That kings’ bones, and limbs, and 
flesh, 

“ Idkn cumnion ei||th must rot.” 

When James II. of England fled from bis throne to 
9rance,*tbc chateau of St. Germain's, as it now exists, 
was assigned to him as a dwelling, with an allowanco, 
(not too large in amount, nor too regular in payment,) 
and his oiatoiy is still shown in the old red briek and 
balconied building; and hLs tomb in the small ehurch 
adjacent; and a neat monument was erected to his 
Ibemory by George IV, bearing an j)iscription recount¬ 
ing bis history and misfortunes. 

The illustration Sf our prosent number refers to the 
fair held at this town. There are two fhtes at ^t. Ger¬ 
main's in the year. The first, ealled the Ffito of St. 
Loiii^ls held at the entrance to the forest, near tho 
gate of Poiss.y, on the Sunday after the 25th of August, 
and lasts three days. Tho second, called Nite dee 
Logee,'- also continues three days, beginning on the 
first Sunday after the SOth of August, and is greatly 
frequented by Gw Parisians and strangers. Being held 
in the very heart of tho 1>cautiful forest, before tho 
autumn blasts have torn the leaves from the trees, or 
the wild flowers from the hedgerows, it adds to it% 
fair-y attractions tlioso of its sylvan scenery, shade, 
shelter, and perfume. Around on etaUy side arc booths, 
with dolls, toys, gingerbread, and the millions of &ney 
cakes and pastry, the fabrication of which the Frcncli 
>so well comprehend, they being, like Nell Batchelor of 
Oxford, ospwially canning 


_ “ In the arts 

Of pics, puddings, snd tarts. 

And know eirery use uftlic oven.” 

fioundahouta, tuinabouls, wlieelabonts, wooden horses, 
swings,-and targets of every kiud of diutpc and pro- 
IKirtiau, some of which arc Moors, " as luge os life,” 
who gaze fiercely in pointed and tinselled grandeur, and* 
who, being hit at a certain point in the breast, collapse 


(1) Tradition informs us that thera was, during the reign of 
Lonis III, about a Idhgne from St. Germaiu, ia the forest, an 
ancient monastery, dedicated to Saint Fiacre, whose fSte-day is 
on the SOth of August; and^re a hermit had established 
himsrif, • • 


“ Prayer all his bnsineaa, all his pleasure proiae,” 


in a small cell or loge. One day the king, in hunting, mused 
tho spot, and was so mnsh pleasM with the simple lire led by 
the hermit, that he acceded to hia desire to have one^^tben two, 
then three, companions, ^til a eommtmi^ was formed, called 
La L^ira da LMa; and oa St. Fiacre’s day in every year a 
greatwncourie of peo^aiiemUed,andGiuwaatheoririnof 
theTtiire da Xoaet, The monks were driven away in 1703. 
The fliir is itiU kept up. The rnina of the Prieiifd a^ exist, 
ewH hither Dobany was sent daring the last lUneta 

of Louis Xjf. 
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] and foil snUilonly at the foot of tlio ffoilful marksman, 
i Dancing Itooths, fat women, gigantic men, infant 
' Hercules, minimum dwarfs, wrestlers, actors, singers, 

! musicians, liouor mcrclmnts, cigar rendors, and pick- 
I pockets, arc there in legions; and then^ too, arc the 
' large temporary kitchens, or mther furnaces, which, 
inMe of cXv> roa.st chickens, turkeys, geese, pigeons, 

. etc., on long spits, regaling the noses and exciting the 
appetites of the visitors to that" gay and festive scene 
whilst the attendant cooks, with white caps and jackets, 

' and long forks and ladles, look like the marmitotis at 
; Camacho’s wedding, and invite the, throng to stop ahd 
I cat, proSering a bill of fore, temptingly drawn np; and 
i the cuinne must be profitable, if one may jud^ from 
: the numbers who follow the craft, and the heap of pro¬ 
visions, cookediand uncooked, which present themselves 
for selection and consumption. • • 

In*tbe evening thcro are balls, and the dancing is 
incessant and joyous, for in France nothing is eomplote 
without a ball, from the saloon of the duchess to the 
guinguette of the peasant; and then there is a grand 
display of fireworks, of which the terminating hauquel 
invariably calls forth the** loud plaudits of the enrap¬ 
tured crowd. 

I This has the greatesi attraction to the real Parisian," 
I whoso applause of art certainly overcomes his admira- 
j tion of nature; and who prefers a drama in fifteen 
! tableaux to all the beauties of the most magnificent 
; Ismdsoitpc, where hill and dale, w'ood and water, ravine 
1; and rock, vie in their combination of tlie sublime and 
. beautiful; to him ^ 

I ” Day’s garish eyo*** ' 

! is most pleasing; but, we say, 

I 

I “ If thou woulilst view SI. Germain’s right, * 

' Uu ri-sil her tcrn-iev by pale iu(juult,;ht,” 


I that extends many hundred feet above the level of the 
j river fur more than a mile; and iu the panorama may¬ 
be seen the keigbU of wood-crowned Meudon, the 
windings of the Seine rcsombling a silvery snake, 
seeking to escape the grasp; the aqueduct of Marly, 
like the remains of a llnmau viaduct; tlic chateau of 
Moisons; the Arc do Triomphe; the spires of St. Uenis; 

I the eminence of kroiit Martrc; llto steejr of Mont 
; Valerian, etc. etc. 

I There may bo many scenes more bold, more striking,, 
more extensive; but tlicrc can be none wbii^i] combine 
{ greater beauty and variety of laudseape, or arc more 
I ricb^ associated with the progress of ,thc present day, 

I and the recollections of the past. 

« •• 


I 

! 
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KONHJSr TO W. L. GAllUISON. 

t 

O'ra thee, O QaH-ison, through many a storqt 
Of wild detraction ploughing thy heave course. 
Tempests may burst, and spend their doafoning force. 
Yet, iij^thy breast, with hcai-efly virtue warm. 

Beats not one pulse of languor or alarm: 

For iu thine holy cause thou hast s source 
Of life, and hope, and joy; and faint, and hoarse 
Glamour may bawl bcrscif, or spite deform 
Tby noblo deeds with slander's foulest slime ; 

And thou, unscathed and innocent, the while, 

Canst view tiioir doings with a pleasant smile. 

Fixed in thy pnipose, solemn, true, sublime. . 

Behold, wou’rt building up a glorious ^ilc «" 
Shall mock the thunderous wB^bla8lB of idl time. 

Wendover, Bucks. * J. S. 

( 


ASSOCIATED HOMES FOR THE Mli)DLB . 
CLASS. 

BT KABT filUUQS. 

Tub middle class is a term repTesenting so large a 
number in this country, that it is difficult to define its 
meaning, so great a variety of circumstanoes and con¬ 
ditions are included in it, which become confounded 
with the aristocracy at one end, and with the working 
class at the other. The majority of those who belong 
to it are indeed hard worken^ with whom the struggle 
for the means to live is so great, that they cannot main¬ 
tain their position without a degree of toil which toq 
oflcn emhitters life. Even among those whose lot is 
more fortunate, the preB|nre of the cost of living 
on the means of living is So heavy, and the standard of 
comfort is placed so ugh, and requires such an outlay 
to maintain it, that few are exempt from anxiety, and 
overwork. Few mcrehonts can spend to hour of any 
day,>.ixcept Sunday, with their families. Ttey go to 
their count! ng-house^early, and remain till late. Medical 
men scarcely know how to be sure of a Ifeisure hour day 
or night. Artists work at their easels during evei^ 
minute of daylight, and it is veiy common to see their 
windows lighted up by their lamps at night. To bum 
the *' midnight oil" is so nsnal, as to have become pro¬ 
verbial among literaiy men. It is the same with the 
majority of the membere of all trades, businesses, or 
professions. A bertain number attain the highrat 
places in all, and those form what is called the *' aris¬ 
tocracy of wealth;" all the rest have been properly 
designated “the uneasy ■'classes:" workup hard and 
long; seldom free from care; cTyoying little leisure, 
and, in short, wasting life in acquinngthc means to live. 

In this description, the money-makers only are 
inclndca, .uid these are generally men, though not 
always. Mtiny women of the middle class work hard 
to make money. Still the majority arc men; husbands 
and fathers of fomiliasi But these do not suffer alone. 
They cany two other classes along with them in their 
dnmgory. These arc tlio clerks or other assistant 
required iu their business, tradp, or profession, and their 
own wives and (laughters. The case of the former of 
these is too Obvious to require comment, and is also 
attnicting much public attention at present, h«t that of 
the latter is too little thought of. 

The fotignes and cares of women of the middle class are 
not undcrstouikor ai>prcciatcd an they ought to be. The 
mulbcr of a family, with a scanty income, has frequently 
equal labour and anxiety iuthc ^k of “niakingit do" 
as till father has in earning it; and if it is precarious, 
or if the domestic economy has been begun on too ex¬ 
pensive a scale, so that debts and arrears press on her, 
the siluatipn Jiceomcs one of wrctchod discomfort. 
Scarcely any women have lieen tndned tS'uanage well. 
Nearly all have to learn, after marriage, how to order a 
whole'^sot of circumstances ivf!o which they are thrown 
unprepared, together with the delicate health attendant 
on, the fact of Iiccoming mothers. *Many a marriage 
that %cgan in love has ended in discord, j^ecauso the 
husband could not understand nor forgive the change 
which all ^is has piadc on the woman ho hod chosen. 
Added to all, there is in their life no time for reading 
or mental improvement, while in the contact with 
the world men loam and progress in the midst of their 
business and struggle for money. Women, therefore, 
bbeome narrow-minded, and unfit companions for their 
husbands, and in these detalA we have the secret of 
many an unhappy marriage. 

There is such an appearance of wealth and comfort 
about the middle clau of England, that at first view It 
appears an anomaly to assert the exiatenoe of those 
evus. Yet thonaanda vonld bear witaeaa to them, were 
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thqr qnestionod on tho Buliject. The cost of living in 
this highijr-taxed couuti; is so g^t, that caro and 
straggle are nearly universal, except among the veiy 
rich; and even among them it is very common to find 
the income exceeded I 7 the expenditure, so great is the 
taste for luxury, and so heavy the expenses it entails. 

In such a state of things it is most desirable to find 
out how to live at less cost, without lowering the esta¬ 
blished standard of comfort; and the clubs already in 
existence dearly indicate tiio way to this end. A 
judidous combination of the dub-systcm with the plan 
of including separate sets of chambers in the same 
building, would, under proper arrangements, produce a 
most beneficial alteration in our domestic economy, and 
In all our social arrangements. 

When anyQdng resembling Associated Homes is 
mentioned, we idea of lividh in public, is apt to occur; 
but this is quite erroneous. Were it otherwise, it would 
bo fatal to the attempt to introduce them, for English 
haliits are formed on the vciy contrary basis. The 
English #njoy the family circle, the power of 'ptvacy, 
quiet, and seclusion; mrd any sememe of living that 
failed in securing these would at once fall to the ground. 
Associated Homes, however, need interfere with none 
of these habits. Tho outer walls of the building, the 
kitchens, store-rooms, and other offices, arc all that 
need be in common. Every man’s house might be as 
exclusively Im own, as completely “ his castle,” though 
under the sam<; roof with fifty others, .'ls if It stood on one 
side of a street, ip a row with fifty others. In truth, it 
would probably l)e much more scclndoli in tho former 
than in the latter case. In a street, the opposite houses' 
overlook each other in front^aud the gardens or yards 
at tlic Iiack arc overlooked by tho whole row. Tho wails 
also of the common description of houses are thin enough 
to transmit noises, the sound of musical instruments, 
etc., and much annoyance is frequently sufferefi by one 
neighbour from another in consequence^ All this 
might be avoided by proper architectural plans and 
Bubstanlial buHding. It is desired, then, earnestly to 
recommend to tho middle cla.s 8 cs a combination to 
form Associated Homes; each home being separate and 
complete in itself, but contained within one building, 
or associated in a rang^of buildings, having a common 
kifa^en and other offices, a common stoQ! of all kinds 
> of proviuons, and other articles essential to housekeep¬ 
ing, and an cstablislimcnt of the needful number of 
domestic servants; the whole under the control of aa 
certain appointed Ikx^, or of a capiUlist who may 
choose to embark in such an undertukii^; and every 
department under efficient superintendence. 

The advantages of luch a plan would ite best emder- 
stood by oliserving the vaftous deficiencies of our pre¬ 
sent arrangements. Let us picture to outKelvcs a street 
containing fifty houses, rented at about fifty pounds a 
year. Uerewii^ n rental of 2,500f. a yoar,ffo/whk!h these 
fifty families have each a house, which, with all its com¬ 
fort^ has many faults. The driunage is very commonly 
defective, and there is a bad smell at times; the water 
is not conveyed aljpve the ground-floor; the sunk stoiy 
is damp and unhealthy for tho servants; the rooms'orc 
small; thhy generally admit draughts when d^rs arc 
opened, and arc close when shut up; and tne walls 
being thin, they are cold in winter, %nd hot in summer. 
Lw than such a rental ns this would command the 
erection of fifty houses of much superior description 
and convenience, if built in combination. 

These houses have each their kitchen range. Fifty 
kitchen ranges, each of which, with the necessary uten¬ 
sils for cooking, must nave coat, on a moderate compu¬ 
tation, twenty pounds. Her^ isan outlay of a thousand 
pounds. The most complete and excellent apparatus, 
capable of cooking in a far superior matmer for the 
game number of individualB, might bo had for a fraction 
of such a sum In these ranges arq fifty kitchen fires. 


bnmin;f away fiicl in a way so wasteful, that it would 
be very difficult to calculate to how great a degree the 
heat thus produced might be economised. Then there 
are fifty cooks, each performing her oflice very imper¬ 
fectly, with imperfect knowledge and defective utensils, 
so that the waste in cooking is very great; while thoir 
wages uid cost in living cannot be computed at a lower 
sum than sovenieen hundred and fifty pounds,—^they 
are probably nearly two thousand. An accompliidied 
"arust," with a full staff of nndcr-cooks, might bo main- 
tiencd for mucVlcss; but no suck expensive service is 
required. A well instructed upper-cook, with the proper 
number of assistants, would perform ^1 the duties of 
the kitchen in a way which no private family of tho 
middle class can now command, at a wonderfully re¬ 
duced cost. Lastly, there arc fifty housekeepers, many 
of them incxpdHoncea, some careless, a few exper^ but 
nearly all "careful and troubled about many tkin^” 
The ex^nditure of these homes is in |;cneral supplied 
by mneb bodily and mental exertion; Tl is hard, there¬ 
fore, tliat it should not he economised and managed to 
the best advantage, lint witli tbc best intentions, and 
even the best skill, this is impossihlo. Tbc single item 
•of fucValrcady noticed, is a of all the rest. Few 
who«have not tried it are aware of the extraordinary 
difference in tho price of nearly all provisions bonght 
wholesale, and in small quantities. It is a fact within 
the experience of the writer, that the cost of tha bread 
Tbr a family is diminished one-third by bu^'ing flour by 
Ahc suck, and baking at home; arid this difference 
would be increased if tbc ovens aniFother conveniences 
I were Ircll constructed. As ta tire loss by waste, igno¬ 
rance, and imperfect apparatus in cooking, let any one 
only sec a dinner prepared in ajcommon kitchen, and 
then in tho kitchen of the lieform Club, or the future 
kUclteu of the Wliittington Club, and no more need bo 
said. 

A combination then to form Associated Homes, would, 
if successful, obtain fur the middle classes advantages 
so great that it is difficult to rrnderstand why it has 
been so lung ifelaj’ed. It is not enough to say that 
every family living in them would find their expen¬ 
diture diminished hy one-third, and their comfort 
incrixised by two-thi^s; but if this proved all, the 
anticipation should be sufficient to gonse them to make 
the effort. , 

Tho plan is not new. It has been frequently pro¬ 
posed, and it was ably advocated in tho “Monthly 
Kepositor^” nearly thirteen years ago, in a paper en¬ 
titled “ Housebuilding and Housekeeping,” which 
appeared in themumber for August, 1834. The writer 
there devclopciT the details of a plan for accommo¬ 
dating sixty fiimilics, averaging fife i>crsons each, am^ 
belonging to that class whoso incomes arc from throe 
to four* hundred a year. Ho proposerln public dinitrg 
hall in tliis plan. But it is of course quite evident 
that the whole might be modified so as to suit incomes, 
of any amormt, varying from loss than a hundred up 
to .thousands; and to accommodafo single persons, 
or married persons without chilitecn, ns well as 
families; "and t\jat there is no necessity for a public 
table, an anangemeut which would be distasteful to 
the majority of familicH«fJhc class in question. 

The scheme proposed by tho writer in tho "Monthly 
Repository,” was .contrived on tho plan of separate 
dwelling houses, all entering from tho two sides of a 
covert g.»llery resembling the Burlington or Lowthcr 
arcades. Each of tSosc dwellings, he proposed, should 
contolu from four to six or eight rooms; « number 
quite sufficient, whdn it is recollected that neither 
kitchens nor servants’ rooms would lie requirod in 
them. To each he allotted a small garden and g^n- 
houBO. All the dwellings to he w'armcd, vontilaf^ 
lighUsl with gas, supplied with baths warn and oolU, 
and having water conveyed into evciy bed-rcom. All, 
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to be ready rnmishod also. This woald bo dn some 
respects advaotageouB, because the furniture might be 
all chosen in good taste, and suitable to the dimensions 
of the rooms; it vould also bo most convenient to 
people setting out in life, but to others who are already 
provided with furniture, it would bo the reverse. It 
' would be best to furnish some dwellings and not others. 
In the centre of the range of dwellings was to be, on 
one side of the gallery, a building containing the 
kitchens, larders, store-rooms, washhouses, laundries, etc. 
This was to contain a small steara-engme, which woi^ld 
of course prove an untiring and most useful ser%'ant to 
I the' whole establishment, in a wonderful variety of 
ways. The kitchen to bo furnished with the most 
approved modern inventions, for good and economical 
cookery. Thor servants' rooms to bo also in this build- 
ing ;,,but a far better plan would be to allot to them 
the iipTOr rooms of the opposite one, in which he has 
placM his public dining-hall, library, muslc-roem, etc. 

With regard to public rooms, it w^uld certainly be a 
great go^ to have them. A library and reading-room, 
and music-room, there should be, and other large rooms 
in which members of the establishment miglit give 
j parties, or bold concerts, or have dancing, jf they„ 
pleased, and in which a t)Me dhOte might he ^cld 
I at stated hours for all who chose to go to it, imeh 
I unmarried individuals would bo very likely to do. As 
I to the mode of arranging the meals of the lamilies in 
« j each Kbuse, it might be done something on the plan oi 
^ which we hear in Paris, whore carts drive up (o people's 
doors and leave a diimcr ready cooked and kept hot on 
the way, by a stove or steaming appair>tuB. The diilieulty, 
in the ostablishmeuts in* miestion would be mneh 
diminished by the short distance to go from the 
kitchens to the dwellings; and if there was a,steam- 
engine on the premises it would be quite easy lowork 
small covered carts along the gallery on rails, accom¬ 
panied by a servant to stop them at the doors where 
they were wanted, and carry in their eaigu of bruak^t, 
dinner, or whatever it might bo. A fixed rate of charge 
might he made for every individual supplied, according 
to the kind of living, whether plain or luxurious, of 
each, and the dishes chosen. There would therefore txi 
so difficulty about inviting eomi^ny. In short, in this 
matter the clubs furnish examples of the way to ar¬ 
range. A bill of^Urc might be posted up cvoiy day, 
and each householder would then simply have to order 
whatever was agreeable to him or her, and to give 
directions as to time, numbers to be served,'etc. The 
servants would all belong to the establishment; hut if 
any residents wished to keep a private servant it migut 
he done. It must be evident that the drudgery of 
household service would be vpiy much diminished by 
' all the conveniences of such a plan a-o tliis, and by the 
various operatj^ous iperformed by the stcain-engiue;' 
among these w'ashjng would be comprised, and might 
be done with great case and completeness. 

On the subject of the mode of arranging the various 
Kcrviees required, the writer in the Bepusitory says;— 
“Evciy dlircreui,,department of labour could be com¬ 
muted to a single individual as a responsible Leiitractor, 

f ivit^ security for the fulfilment uf*Iiis undertaking. 

'or instance, ^c cook or restatvratenr, aftef certificates 
of bis i:ompetegcy, should 'fic chosen for the superior 
cheapness of Ins ulfers. He would, of course, be au- 
Bworable for the quality of his provisions; and he would 
find apd control his own waiters. The baker should 
have the same tci-ms. The washerwoman the some; 
the sboe-(j}eaner the same; theclothcs-makcr the same; 
the rardener the same; the bathman the same. Aad it 
might be wortn while to have a chambermaid, with 
bed and table lin^, towels, etc. on the same tends. i All 
these people should be under the control of the pro¬ 
prietor, os to their dealings itiith the purveyors of food, 
in order Iq supply a good quality; hut they <d)oald bo 


liable to be dismissed on a committee of the inhabitants 
expressing their dissatisfaction. An engineer and-a 
carpenter would, of course, be maintained on the esta¬ 
blishment by the proprietor, in order to keep all in re- 
pur.” These detiws might probably be improved, and 
in this instance also the experience.pf the dubs might 
furnish the means. Some ideas on the best mode of 
arranging the domestiu economy of Associated Homes, 
and of turning their advantages to the best account, 
will form the subject of another paper. 

With regard to probable expense, the writer already 
quoted has calculated as follows. He does not profess 
to do more than approximate to the fact, but he is pro¬ 
bably a good authority on the matter. ‘‘The rants of 
the dwellings would of course vary with their size and 
emliclIishmcntR, but we can take an avenge of the sixty- 
two separate buildings conicetedby the gallery, indud- 
ing the two public erections. The expensive fittings of 
chimney pieces and kitchens being avoided, os well as 
collon and all such appurtenances, would make up nearly 
for the funiiturc,” (it will lie remembered th^ calcula¬ 
tion is mode forbouses,) “and the needful 
warming and ligliting apparatus. 1 shtvdd think that, 
one with another, these dwellings might l>c completed, 
ready for oeeupanc)', for alsmt three hundred pounds 
cadi': and allowing amply for the creetion of the engine 
and the working gear belonging to it, the whole might 
be completed for about twenty-four thousand pounds. 
Allowing ton‘per cent, interest for the capital employed, 
in order to cover wear and tear—and this would be a 
most handsome allowance—the proprietor could ofibrd 
to let those dwdliugs at forty pounds per annum each. 
But we will allow fifty.” This is on an average, some 
would Is3 mote, some lessand if unfurnished, uf course 
the rent would be considerably less. “ If the lamilies 
were ail living separate, each would be supposed to main¬ 
tain a sirvant, whose annu-al expense would be from 
thirty five |o forty pounds. With the machinery, 
twenty servants would do all the work in a iar more 
efiieieiiL manner, and tlic average aimuai expense of 
scrvauls to each faniilj’ would thus be reduced to about 
finecu pounds, liiglitiug and warming, with an abun¬ 
dant supply of bot and cold water, would bo performed 
much under twqpty pounds, without any labour to the 
inmates. The,price uf washing would lie reduced at least 
one half. The price of jirovisious would be reduced pro- 
lialily to sumethiiig like two-thirds," (it will be uliscrved, 
tliat tUis accords with the expcricuec of the present writer 
as to the cost of bread,) “ and variety would be attained 
without trouble; and, moreover, cold moats and un- 
wliolesoinc food would not need to be eaten to jircvcnt 
weste., Thus, from eighty to one hundred pounds per 
annum would amply pay for^wlging, domestic service, 
lighting, warming, and washing, for a &mi1y of five 
peraous, and such perfect accommodation as no private 
dwelling, evCr yat attained at double the sc:pcnse. One 
hundred per annum would sufiico to secure on ample 
supply ,of wliolesumc food in g^cat variety; and a man 
with an income of three huudrod pounds would liavc a 
third left fur clothing and other expenses; and all thi|^ 
wouidjie absolutely without the time of any mcmlier of 
the family licing taken up with any duty of drudgery.’' 

It is' ditticult to estimate the importance of this 
diminution of cx)>(.ase, with incrciM of pomfortand 
rofincment, and decrease of domostio drudgery. The 
time thus set free might produce effects so great and 
beneficial that we cannot sec where they would end. The 
goiat duties of mothers, the great duties uf wives, the 
true mission uf womezbin the werid, would then all have 
a chance to develop thegiselveB. When the time comes, 
may women see and take advantage of their golden 
opportunity. May they IiaVe a due sense of their great 
responsibilities, and diun the temptation which may 
assail them to waste that groat boon of peaceful leisure 
in Mvolity or indolence. The women of the middle 
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claw liare not, like thoao of the ariatoerne^, formed 
habits of luxniy, case, and the necessity of seeking 
excitement in society. They have been trained to 
indoHti}', and to much self-command, self-denial, and 
patience, hlo conventional morality comes in to shield 
them and permit them any license. They have much 
to learn, but in many r^ipects little to subdue; and 
may therefore lie said to have a clear field before them, 
if the evils of their ciruumB*4mces could be removed. 

Opportunities for education, from the age of infancy 
upwards, would open in such estabUshments such as we 
cannot command now. This would be one of their 
great advantages. The numbers collected would foriii 
classes sufficient to pay the liest teachers. This mode 
of education is common in Edinburgh for the daughters 
as well as the sons of the middle classes and gentry, who 
go out to classes taught % competent masters, in 
London the distances and the impossibility of walking 
about the streets without attendance prevents it; but 
Aasociated Homes w<mld render it easy. 

As to the mode of setting on foot sneb b omes, w%may 
again quote from Uio “Monthly Hepositoiy—“There 
are two mo(ies%f bringing the plan in question to hear. 
Une is by means of snltscription amongst tuc mcmbci-s, 
as tiie clulvIioilBca were originally founded : the next is ns 
a speculation of profit, or of good investment, to the 
moneyed ejipitalist." Whichever mode may be adoi)ted, it 
is obvious tbeexperimeut might bn trieilon a la-gc 
or a small st-alct; also, that buildings of a Tiiucb simpler 
cuiislniction, and ,niiich ebe.a])er moale of miiuagciiiciit 
than that here detailed, might be mtule, Comprising, tor 
exam])lc, sets of ehaniliers in one building, instead of 
separate dwellings,andaltog(g.hcr made to suit incomes 
ot a bimdrod a year or less. 

There Ciin be no douitt that, by coinbinatinn upon a 
scale of expense snitei] to these small incomes, a degree 
of comfort could be attained such as would rjfisc inb> 
cuin])aratirc opulence a whole class who arosnow cut nfl' 
from the blessings of a home, and all its dniucstic tics, 
b^^ want of mAiw to support family. Kiciics and 
poverty are only rchitivc tenns. The power tb live 
witliin our incomes in such a mode as oiirhabitdi render 
agreeable to us, constit|jl.eB us rich ; and if a nmu with 
a hundred a year can manage this, h? is richer than 
one w'lio has a thousand, and is miming mto debt. 

Thu Eptrit of the time tends more and more to com- 
lunation. Thu mode of ajiplying this principle here 
rerominunded is earnestly pressed on puldiu attention,, 
in thu hulief that thuri^s none which oflurs fewer ditii 
eulties, or gives a fiurcr prospect of good ;;,esults. 
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I SEE its pins, and chains, and rings. 

Its eyeglass, and itsArumpory things • 

I sec its whiskers—they are fine 

, Ornaments iiijlie hairy line; 

1 sec its coat; I sec its hat; , • 

1 see fts bools, and its cravat.- 

If such a thing you clLance to meet, * 

Sauntering up mgunt Street^ * 

The ttulor praise who makes such suits. 

And praise the artist of such boots. 

II. 

1 do not see his sliabby dress:— • 

1 sec him in Ms mii|ilincss; 

I see his axe; 1 see bis S|)adc; 

I SCO a man that God hn« made :- 

If such a man before you stand, 

Give him your heart, give him your hand, 

And praise your Maker for such men:— 

They make this old earth young again. 


CA8PAE HATJ8EE, THE HEEEDITAET 
PEINCE OP BADEK 

{Ctmtinued'Jiromp, 25V.) 

The .heir apparent to the throne, namely, tlio eldest 
son of the Margrave Frederick, died (during the lifetime 
uf his father) a violent death, while on a jounicy to the 
north, in thd year 1801. The carriage was upset, and 
hi| ncuk was brtikcn. lie left, however, a son, Karl, 
who succeeded on Use death of his grandfather in 1311. 
This was the husband of Stephanie, whom lie married 
in 1800. .Stephanie, now in advanced age, is esteemed 
a lady of fascinating manners, fall of intellect and 
goodness of heart; lint in the flower oMier youth sbo 
united in licrsdT all wBidi cunstitulcs the perfect q)iarm 
of a young Frenchwoman. Notwithstanding, for a long 
time sbl deigned nut to confer on her husband a word 
dr look. An ovih demon aiipeared to stand between 
them, and il did stand between them; who it was we 
shall anon see. Bound sense and natural goodness, 
howcier, finally triumphed* the married pair dis- 
,mvcrcd,the truth, and became attached to each other. 
Their eldest child was the Pribccss Louise, who was 
liom in 1811. Their marriage seemed to promise to 
become one of the happiest in the world, but the evil 
demon again presented itself. Karl was amiably but 
%c,ak; a knot of disHip.aUid people uc(]iiired an influence 
prer him; he wasn-gnlarly ruined, and dic<l of exhaustion 
in the thirtiethyearot hislife. llehoTlhadiuthe whole 
ifiieclfildren: thre«priuccs.ses, who still live: and two 
princes, one liorii in Scpleiiilier, 1812, who died (?) in a 
lew weeks; the ntlier bom in 18lii, who died in the fol- 
Iowin;;b year. Karl, therefore, lefl no male heir; and, 
at hindeatii, who succeeded to the throne}—The evil 
genius of his father— his fiithcr's brother Ludwig, and 
that after the next eider brother, the Margrave Fre¬ 
derick, had died in the proesidiiig year 1817, and died, 
too, ot a sudden death. 

Kintx-, then, tills Graiid-Dukc Ludwig, the predecessor 
uf tlic pi'cscnt reigning gnind-dukc, is Ike principal 
figure in the infcrual picture that we now unroll, it 
is necessaiy in a few words to denote his eharacten 
Possessing a powerful constitution, he was full of veho- 
nieiil and contradictory passions, flb was dissolute to 
the highest degree, irrccoiieilaklo in his hatred, con¬ 
stant in friendship—or more properly, grateful for 
puraonal flcrvicos rendered him, which were truly of a 
veiy dubious kind, consisting in procuration and base 
adulation—arbitrary and dcspotic,'mid yet, so abli^ tbat 
{icriiaps never was ibcre a prince who could roly so un¬ 
conditionally on the devitiou ofbi* soldiers; atasigual | 
from him thcy*wduld have fired on fiither and motlicr* [ 
'He waSj'mSroover, possovering and dot|jrminod hi Ms j 
resolves and opinions, and, filially, not wanting in per¬ 
sonal courage, to which be iwlded tolerable knowledge 
of militaiy afliurs. 

ijict us now take a retrospective review of the whole 
snecsssion of deaths wbicb must haK>‘!"’ *•* or<ler to • 
ojien to Iflm thu way to the tlirono; and we find bia 
eldest brother, who was killed by the overtunungof Mb 
carriage*; ms next elJciwbrqtbcr, who also died a sudden 
death; bis brother's son, dho died in tiio bloom of his 
years; and the two male children of this nephew, who 
Ixitb perished in tucir infancy. 

tVitbout allowing oursclTea to speculate how far these 
circumstances were ’ordered or effected by a bmuM 
liaud, since the iuquity is impossible, so.mueh is 
certain, ho was thw murderer of his nephew, the 
murderer of Karl, 

the time of the Congross of Vienna, a nimo» wae 
abroad that ho had ptoenrod poison to Irt given him in 
Vienna; and the suicide of Karl's valet wMch took 
in that eaty, and tho cause of wMeh never, could be 


j*. 
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dUoovered, vu noon connected 'with it in ttic pnblie 
mind, and rq^arded as the consequence of the stings of 
conscience. Yet Kwl died not till 1818: it did, 
indeed, appear as if Ms health had suffered a shock since 
his sqjonm in Vienna; yet 'we iiillingly admit that 
Karl ^ed in direct consequence of his debaucheries; 
but, if we cast a glance at the ioose companions who 
seduced him into these disgraceful excesses, we at once 
discover none but people who, after the^ death of the 
nephew, became the particular favourites of the uncle. 

One of these. Von Qensau, colonel %f the guards, £ed 
a life of constant scandal, contracted falso'debts, embez¬ 
zled even fees belonging to the war-office, for which a 
poor dovU of the name of Uemaucr, who served both gen¬ 
tlemen as secretary, soon after the accession ofthepresent 
graud-dukc, was arrested, and for two jeais continued 
under trial at Carlsruhe. liut Ludwig iva-s too shrewd, 
and too zeaions an observer—^for he acquajnted himself 
with the whole gossip of the city, and knew it all—fqr 
the debaucheries of his colonel of guards to escape him, 
which the very children in the streets were familiar 
with, and yet he never brpught him to account for them. 
Was there a criminal secret between tho two—the 
cement of this enduring connexion 1 The rcti'ard for 
having ministered diligently to the excesses of the 
nephew, which exhausted his strength 1 Was there a 
secret between them 1 Probably there 'was more than 
one I ^ 

Another favourite of the Orand-Uuke Ludwig was 
the 1!ajor Ilcnnfhofer, in whom many believe that thtry 
see the munlcrcr'of Caspar Hauser. This mqn has, 
indeed, talent, but unrcstiaiucd l>y<priaciii1c, and capa-' 
ble of anything. He made a strikingly rapid career in 
Gcnnaiiy. The war ^f 1813 found him a cuiuinisjary, 
if I mistake not, at Gcrnsbach. He was ahbut the 
person of Karl, as a ranger; but under Ludwig n'6 ror« 
speedily to the rank of Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
Those must have been important services which were 
rewarded with so rapid an advancement. Was he also 
in the secret? , 

The grand-duko openly took from the tho.atro a 
dancer. Mademoiselle Werner: he had two children by 
her, and afterwards created her Conntess of Langcnstcin. 
‘Extensive and various as were his intrigues, to this lady 
ho showed an imvsyying constancy: he Visited her every¬ 
day, reposed in her thcmostnnbonmjcd confidence, anil 
left her at his death tho bulk of his private property, 
which was considerable. Near the rcsidencCjOf this Ma -1 
demoiselle Wemer was that of the park-ranger ILaiiscr, 
who had earlier been chamberlain to Ludwig of liadtn, 
still stood in high favour with him, and whose daughter 
doily visited her neighbour, where she often saw the 
grand-duke too. both Mademoiselle Wemer and the 
“daughter of the iiari^ngcr arc good, plaiq, unpre-. 
tending womeu, of^o middle *clasg, to whom people 
willingly listen when they talk ont of their own heads, 

, or liccomc the echoes of persons of fashion. In tUs way, 
on one occasion came flying to mo a feather, which once 
hung in tlie pinion of one of the Haiiscr family. . 

The convcrsBl».,n was of Honnehofer; of 1^ brilliant 
career; and whether, in caac of a chrage in the govern¬ 
ment, he might not be a loser. "By no^oans,” was 
the answer, "fte knows Uxt.Tttueh." That much could 
not hdSrc grown in her garden; it was evidently the 
observation of the mlcr, who liad let it fall in confiden¬ 
tial talk with his mistress. I could'well comprehend on 
what oecarion the grand-duke might have dropped this 
exproBsion. Mqjor Uennehofersto^ in connexion with 
Mademoisolle W omer, he was even about to marry her 
sister; he had no private propdirty; nothing but his 
pay. In the intimate conversations concemingi this 
marringo, in which tho grand-dnke took a lively in¬ 
terest, and which he particularly desired, it was quite in 
character that the princely Ihvourite or her sister, who 
was looking for a seenre provision, shonld oberi^ to the 


duke that the future bridegroom depended entirely on { 
liis pay, and might lose it under a successor. To j 

the reply was the requisite consolation, “ He is indis- ‘ 
pensablc to the sudeessor— he I-noqw too much." But ; 
what did ho know 1 < 

Perhaps it was how bqth tho heits male had perished ' 
so speedily while the sisters all remiuncd alive. The 
people from the first regarded tho affair as very 
striking, and said all sorts of things about it: the 
deaths were also attended with tmly cxtiaordinaiy cir¬ 
cumstances. * 

Before the death of each of the princes appeared the 
white lady. This white lady, as evoiy one knows, 
bestowed formerly, and for ages, her visits on many of 
the great families of Oermany, and each appearance 
was uic herald of death. In the Castle of Blankenburg 
in the Harts country, you’inay see a very striking full- 
length portrait of her. The white lady appeared at the 
cradle of the princes successively, bowed herself in grief 
over it, and the terrified nurses fled away. 

Icliave read with miidi pleasure IJie storijs of the 
white lady and of<he banslicc, in tho Irisli popular 
legends; but as all these bore an anciCnt date, 1 had 
drawn the conclusion that the white lady had long since 
vanished, and appeared no more. I deduw, therefore, 
from this present fact, another meaning, one which cer- ■ 
tain persons in Carlsmhc adopted, that the white lady 
was no othej- than tlio Reichsgriifin, formerly maid of I 
lionoiir.Gcycr von Qeyersberg, the moUar of the present 
grand-dukc, and that siuj destroyed tlic children. 

Tins woman must have been an unnatural monster 
towards liev own children. She was recklessly extrava¬ 
gant and irregnlar in bar life; credit, she luid none 
amongst the rich, i.o whom she was too well known; 
her agents went continually about amongst the dwell- . 
ings of tho poor, and exacted from them, under 
menaces and tho most dcceitlnl promises, (heir little 
savings fortheir own neee.-.siliea—She is dead, but curses 
and imprecations on her memory daily resound^ around > 
her grave, from thousands of those wlibso families she ' 
reduced to poverty, or whose poverty she aggravated to 
ruin. Ilcreldestsonisnowiirand-Dukeof Bailen; her || 
two other sons arc Margraves rf»f Baden, and all three ■ ■ 
are veiy rich ; }%t it lias oecnircd to none of thorn to | 
1 -cscne tho memory of their mother! They left her, il 
daring tlie latter years of her life, in a condition of in- *'j| 
digciicc and dcslitution, which she endcavourad to 
esenpo by compelling from widows and orphans their !• 
last mites : and now that she is.in her grave, they will 
not, by a small part of tlicir superflnous wealth, purchnsc 
her ail exemption from the egrsos of tiioso iinliappy 
ones.** When tlie mother qppears so infamous to her 
own children, what shall we think of hert Wo must 
believe everything, the moment that wc can be shown 
what interest ^c could have to become tho accursed 
work-tool M tne murder in question. 

Wo have already said, that the Morgraf Karl Fred¬ 
erick, "at an ndmtired <if/e, Contrasted a left handed 
marriage'with the maid of honour. Mademoiselle Gcycr 
von Geyersberg, who was very young, and she boro the 
mmgtaf particularly strong and bealtby children. Tho 
conrticfs made remarks thereon, and plenty of people 
set it down to thei^own satisfaction, that tho rfcal father 
of these children was no other than their owiriialf-hrothor, 
the evil demon of onr history, Ludwig of Baden; and cer¬ 
tainly ho who conld sedneo his father’s wife to a crime of 
this kind, could cosily lead her to the infinitely lesser sins 
of stealing or smothering other people’s children. But if, 
indeed, those partly wom-outfrnmours were based on 
fiust, there are other mysterious circumstances in the 
history of Irndwig, wliich«oan only be explained by the 
intimate relation between father and son, between a 
man and his succcBSor. 

When Ludwig ascended the throne, he was yet a 
vigorous man. Hs had two healthy and strong children 
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by his mUtress the GtiUia Lai^cnfltein; he was not a 
man to be dreaming of dying soon; he wasambitious to 
the highest degree; why then did it never occur to him 
to marry, that he might bo able to teavo his Uuone to 
his own children—^that throne, which, according to ali 
appearances, ho bad grasped only by a whoie scries of 
crimesi The most powerful reasons of state must 
indeed urge upon him the policy of hastening such a 
marriage. 

Between the courts of Bavaria and Baden, there ex¬ 
isted and still exist the most serious and earnestly con¬ 
tested claims to the possession of the Pfalz, the richest 
and most beautiful mrtion of Baden. After the death 
^ the Qrand-Duke Ludwig there remained none of the 
family of tho Margrave Karl Frederick, except the 
children of the Boichsgriiiin von Hochberg, t. e. Madam 
Ocycr von Qoycnaberg, wh9 had been, so created. 
But these were the fruit of a left-handed niarri^, 
i. e. of a marriago in which tho children inh|rited 
tho quality, not of the father, but of tho mother 
only. Tims tho ruling family legally expired with 
Ludwig of Baden; and Bavaria might now make good 
its claims on tie P&lz, and Austria its claims on the 
llreisgau, which, in cnnsef|uencc of the Prciioh llevoln- 
tion, had bcc& given to Baden, at the expense of 
liavoria. It became doubtful even whether the Iteichs- 
giiifln Uochberg could establish the claims of her chil¬ 
dren to the old hereditary liortion of Badiyi which had 
for centuries bekinged to the house. 

There were stupendous ,difiiculties*in these respects 
to surmount. Tho congress of Aix-la-Chapcllc must 
declare the Orjf von ilocldicig callable of succeeding; 
and tlic wliolc inllucnce of Alexander, tlie JJniperor of 
Itussia, who had married a princosa of Ihulen, was 
necessary to ciicit this declaration; which, however, 
after all, could not be elicited further than that the 
ilochbcig family, if entitled to succeed at #11, was 
entitled to suecoed only to the original hereditary lands 
of the Margrave of Baden. It became necessary to 
make many journeys to all the tjpnrts of Europe; the 
Maigrarc Wilhelm, brotlier of tho present grand-fluke, 
engaged in the time of Charles X. to support the 
French court, and con^nued some months in Paris. 
There was a mass of memorials written .and ilispersed 
amongst the ruling powers. Tho Baden* Chamber of 
' Deputies awos called on time after time to declare 
that tho whole Grand Duchy of Baden was one 
and indivisible. A thousand other things wore done 
and attempted; and yqt, notwitlistaudiqg all tliis, the 
Court of Bavaria has never resigned its qlaims to tlie 
Pfalz, and those affain^at the present lionrurcbyno 
means decided. , * 

Now ail these difflculties were at onee at an end, had 
Ludwig early married, and hod legitimate male hoin. 
Why then did ho not marry immediately on coming to 
the throne 1 Wny did he not marry lon^beioret as the 
creeping disease of his nephew had for years plainly 
opened to his view tlic cef tainty of his suRoessiod ? 

Could it be that he had brought tho Keichs^fiu to 
aot the white ladyrand to the pitch of in&nticide, by 
the promisp of setting her own children— himotou 
skUdren—on the throne 1 If he gave such a promise, 
he was the man to keep it. But i^ he gave no such 
promise, or vfero no such man, was ho not in the hands 
of the participator of his crime, and could she not come 
forwiM with this menace : " itemember the Bohemian 
Forest!' keep faith with us, or we will discover all!” 
Should ho free himself from this by fresh murdersl Ifb 
was weary of murder, aifi in his wild doings towards 
the end of life, many saw only his violent efforts to 
drown tho irrenresrible reproaehes of his conscience. 

But if he did not revolt from recent murder, were not 


(1) See Scliilier’i" Bobbers.” 


the confidents perhaps too many? Could not these hold, 
in preparation for the worst chance, a written disclosure 
for foreign countries 1 it is certainly true that Ludwig 
of Baden never appeared to regard his heir to the throne 
but with a degrra of aversion; but the case is very 
common, that the reigning father does not love his 
successor, who seems to await his end, and every day 
to pray for his life to bo shortened. Ludwig was, more¬ 
over, sagacious, and must thoroughly perceive Mie 
pitiful want of character and the intellectual insigni¬ 
ficance of his Bifbcessor, who was not the man for 
him. Or was there engraven in his expraMdonlesa 
countciuncc, ^Ipable to his eye, a train of crimes 
which made lus hair stand on end, his blood run ice- 
cold I ^ 

But did he really feel the pongs of an evil conscience! 
In his last yearn bo had about him a dissolute,* 1)111 
at the B^ne Jtime bigoted and ignorant priest of the 
nfme of Engesser, who possessed an unlimited influ¬ 
ence over him, an anflnenco which he shared only with 
the aforesaid Hennehofer. These two understood each 
other admirably. Engesser, gt the time that bo con¬ 
trived to attract the eye of Ludwig, was simply a puish 
priest, dn little more than tho ^ce of a year, he rose 
to be tlio head of a ministerial department; but, in fact, 
he was prime minister, at whose nod everything 
gave way. Besides this, the grand-duke, who was 
tftherwiso avaricious, lavished upon him houses and 
money. Did tho Protestant but aged prince feel a 
necessity to shrive himself before tho .Catholic priest! 
Spite of his stupidity lie was Jesuit Aiough to appease 
dhc conscience of the ruler jrith CatWic grounds of 
consolation. The priest still lives, and is become a 
rich man. , 

To aM these rumours there is a consideration on tho 
othcr%ide to i)e weighed, and it is important. If these 
rumours could spread tlicmsclvcs, and maintain them¬ 
selves till now, had it been only in a confined circle, how 
did it hapi)cn that Karl of Baden,and his intellectual wife, 
against whom, ai^ whose children, these hellish plana 
were directed, baa no suspicion of them! Who knows! 
perliaps they had more—perhaps they had certainty. 

Lunwru was banishki) at the cohuand or tbe 
Grahd-Ddke Kabii to nis estate, ahb a good xast* 

OTHEn rEKSONS AT THE SAKE TIME. _ 

Nothing more precise over rcachealhe public regard¬ 
ing this measure, than that a political crime was laid 
ito his charcc, a conspiracy to burl Karl from tho throne, 
to which, in fact, Ludwig climbed outof his very banish- 
mcjit. Tho crime, and cause of abhorrence, must have 
been of no ordingry dye, which induced the nephew, for 
tlic honour of the family, to conceal it in a mysterious 
darkness. And if injustice were off this occasion done 
^ Ludwig, jvhy h*avo none of tfte participators in it* 
complained of it; Ludwig being upon t!ie throne, and 
having raised them every one into places of high trust 
around him! They continued dumb, as before.' * 

But of whatever kind these crimes were, how do they 
connect themselves with the history of Hauser! 

His api^cnt age tallied exactly with the elder of the 
young prilces who perished or were conveyed away, 
who was borp at the end of 1812, and his first appear¬ 
ance with the teniiination qfi the reign of Ludwig. 

His birth occurred at an agitated period. Higfathcr 
made the campaigi} in 1813 in France; afterwards he 
went to Vienna; and his absence gave to his enemies 
opportunity enough to carry off the child, and to take 
the necessary mcasufts for its concealment, when tho 
white lady brought under her veil a dead child to ex¬ 
change for the liviiili one, which, according to the 
mmopr, 'was strangled. 

Ah the ascension of Leopold, the present grand-duke, 
to the throne, there was again a strange but general 
report through Corisruiie, tliat the ghost of a murdered 
prince had appeared to him as he went thnougli the 
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TaulU of tbe pukce. Did mme one of thbee in the 
secret hlah in this ehape 1 In a censor-ridden country 
this is the only way in which a weary conscience can 
relieve itself. It cannot speak out, but it can half 
speak. 

But if Hauser was the son of Karl of Baden, and 
Lndwigof Baden, the uncle, was the cause of his incar¬ 
ceration, who was then the cause of his murder 1 God 
knows I I know only this,—tltat the present Grand- 
Bake Leopold, in whose time the murder hapimned, is 
called the friend of the middle classf and is univer«ally 
beloved by his subjects—for so wo read vciy often in the 
Carlsrphe Court Journal. 

After Leopold's accession to the government, Enges- 
ser and Hennehofer retained for a while their posts. 
Certain pasihigcs in the “ Ha^wiidUir," to which I 
alluded in my preface, made, ^owevef, such a scandal 
regarding the doings of these two gcnticpicn. tliatthey 
were both removed; but it was done very gently, and 
Hennehofer, it is said, will one daytiie reinstated.—//« 
hum* too mttek ! 

Well, 1 have related oply aurmises, and made thence 
only dubious dedwtiom : then of whom I harr. x/Mkm 
are answeriMe to no trihuital which, ran put theae nut- 
miaea to the proof ' 

These words are not mine. My passions os a rcpul>- 
lican might have led inc wrung, and h.avc given an im¬ 
portance to these matters which they might not deserve. 
But the words are those of on uniinpassioned man : of 
a sober crimiiud judge, Fciicrbach, to whom the kingef 
Bavaria deputed the inquiry concerning Caspar Hauser, 
and who printed them jn the report of the inquiry) 
thus:—“ Thrre are rirclea of human aoriity into whirJi 
the arm, of juatice ila,rea not pmeti'ali." 

As the result of my material towards the hhitory of 
Baden, the following important queries jsirticulaAy pre¬ 
sent themselves;— 

1. Did Karl actually Imgin to ideken at the Congress 
of Vienna 1 

2. Docs the murder of his cbainberlaiu stand con¬ 
nected with that circumstance, or witli that of the 
murder of the former prince, which had occurred 
before? 

• 3. Have people seen tbe white lady, who are yet still 
living? 

4. Had the rviger Hennehofer already been con¬ 
nected with the successor of Ludwig! 

6. Why did he make so rapid a career pf advance-, 
ment! 

6 . How great is the sum which Engesscr received from 
Ludwig 1 and how can such an ctgluwmcnt be ex¬ 
plained? 

7. Why was Lddwig banuhed to his estate ? and 
''whM. were those -^o were banished with him, chargeej 

with ? « «• 

8 . In the features of Caspar Hauser is there not an 
olivious likeness to Karl of Baden, cs]>ccially in the 
lower part of the face? 

9. For some time before the appearance of Caspar 

Hauser there came every five days a lu.an into his cell, 
who taught him to write and read, pid anV confidant 
of Ludwig of Baden,—for instance, Hcnncjiofer,—^make 
such regular jouineys? , • 

To fiicsc there might be added another query, out of 
the political circumstances which .arose on Caspar’s 
death;— 

10 . Wm tbe iUtter von Lange, who is by no means an 

ass'ia other respects, and who asserts in tbe piibl'c 
prints that Caspar Hauser destroyed himself ejiecu- 
lotion ,—waa this mwa before in aebt and difficulties— 
and is he ao no longer ?—or has his property since then 
recoived a remarkable augmentation ? ■ ' 

The answer to these queries wo ild solve a multitude 
of mysteries. • 

To this little hook la added this:— v 


POSIBCBira. 

I wrote the above in a kind of compulsory solitude, 
without books or other means of assistance than a copy 
of Schiller's “ liolihcrs,” and a little table of the genealogy 
of the House of Baden, which I owed to the care of an 
acquaintance. In other circumstances my details might 
have been richer. At this moment, the printing being 
finished, there comes to my hands something, which, for 
the sake of complcionoHS, I add. The Franifart Jour¬ 
nal of the 4th of February states that:— 

*• A certain Herr Cuuo, Itoyai Economy Counsellor of 
Prussia, writes from Itatibor to the Magdeburg Gazette 
of the 9th of Fcbrnaiy, 1834, a letter, in which he says, 
tW in the Vossich Gazette of K orembor the 16th, 1816, 
No. 138, stands this commun1(»tion 

“ Paris, 6 th Nov. 1816. 

“ A boatman of Gruss-^emps found, on the 23nl of 
October, a bottle swimming in tlie Bhine, contiiining a 
p.-ipu(with tins passage in LatinCuicunque qui banc 
cpistolain inveniet. Sum captivus in catccrc apud laiuf- 
fenkurg jniirta Hlieni flumen ; mciim corccncst subler- 
raneuiu, iiec novit locum ilic qui nunc solio mco putilns 
cst. Non plus possum scril>erc, quuf'scdulo et crude- 
litcr custoditns sum. 

‘‘ S. Hanes Rprancib.” i 
To him who shall find this letter. I lie in a dun- | 
gcon at Lautrcnluirg, on the llliiuc; iny subterrauuau | 
prison is iinjiuowii to liiin wiio now sits^oit my throne. ' 
I can write no more because I am striully and severely j 
watched. ‘ . I 

(T“ hr I 


P H Y S 11) L O GY F O It TUB PEG P L 13. 

' l:x WtLIilAM n. CARl'KMTEn, M.1I. KIUS. 

VI.“— Dki'Ekdekce of Life upon Am. 

The life of every ivrganizod Iwing, fhnn the simplest 
Plank to the most coriiplicated Animal, is dependent 
ujioii a roastant supply of Air. This statement may 
seem strange to tiiosc, wlo cqll to mind the fact that 
many Plaiiu and a large numlssr of Animals pass 
their whole lives ■■nmorsed in water, without ever ap¬ 
proaching its surface ; and who arc not awaiS'that they" 
are enabled to do so by means of the air which the 
water contains dissolved (as it were) in it. That all ' 
ordinary water couiains air, U very easily sliowu. If 
we fill a glaoH flask with water from a well, a cistern, a 
running stream, or a stagnant ,vool, and place it over a 
lamp, we shall soon sec m'lputu bubbles imhuring to its 
sides : these enlarge as the heat of the water increases, 
and detaching themselves one after another, they rise 
lo the surface. Now the first of these bubbles arc not 
.'ormeib by st^am, for they Ik gin to apj5er._r long before 
any of the water itself has lieca turned into vapour; 
they ttre composad of the aitr which was dissolv^ in 
the water, and which is caused to extend or ir crease in 
bulk by tbe beat, and thus to show itself in the furm<of 
distiaict bubbles. As the water ircrcases in warmth, 
bowevtsr, the air is grodualljr set free from it; and the 
bttbolcB wliich we then see rising to the surface partly 
consist of watery vapour, as we may know by the issue 
of steam which tiicn lie.gins to take plaeo. When wo 
have boiletl the wa or for a little time, all the air which 
it previously contained is expelled; and if wo keep it 
iji a Ijottlc closely stopped,wo rnayprevontitfrom again 
absorbing (or sucking in) a fresh supply. But if we 
expose it again to the atn osphere, it gradually draws 
in the same quantity of air which was proviously 
dissolved in it; and ixis the mo:e rapidly, in propot^ 
tion as it is ex^ed t j It by a larger surface. Thus, if 
spread out in a flat dish, it would absorb air faster than 
if kept in an open jar; whilst if it be made to fill a 
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lurrow-necked bottlo, the replacement of the air which 
it contained will take place much more slowly. 

Those who are poHsessed of on air-pump may satisfy 
themselves still more completely of the presence of air 
in all ordinary water; for by placing a vessel of water 
under the receiver, and then exhausting the air around 
i^ the idr contained in the water will gradually escape 
in the form of minute bubbles,—as when the water was 
heated,—and may thus be completely removed, if the 
vacuum formed by the ^-pump be perfect, and be kept 
up for some litUe time. 

Nowin Water which has thus bean couipiotely deprived 
of its Air, and which has not been allowed the oppor¬ 
tunity of absorbing a fresh supply, no Plant or Animal 
can long exist. We may expose it in vain to the sun’s 
light, without perceiving those green flocks which were 
described in the last paper as the lowest forms of Vege¬ 
table life; and if we place in it any of the species wliicli 
we find completely immersed in our streams or pools, 
they speedily lose their freshness of appearance, become 
sickly, and die. The death of Animals in such water is 
more spccoy. If we place in it soui^small Pishes, they 
show in a few minutes that tliey arc in a state of 
suffering, analogous to the svJfbaUum of a man who has 
fallen into the water; and in a few minutes more they 
cease to live. But if the water which wo have boiled, 
i or which we have placed in the vacuum of the air-pump, 
be allowed to absorb air freely, before we try its influ- 
cnce upon vcnjblablc or animal life, we flud that it 
{ becomes asca)iab'le of supporting theus os it originally 
was. ' • 

Thus, then, we have completely disposed of the 
apparent exception to the universality of our slalcmcut, 
that all Life is dependent upontAir; since this has been 
now shown to be as true of Plants and Animals whose 
natural habitation is in Water, us it is well known to lie 
of those which are constantly surrounded % the 
Atmosphere. Wc shall now ini|uirc into the causes of 
this dependence; which arc not the saino in The Vege¬ 
table kingdom obthoy arc in the Animal; nor ore they 
precisely the same in all Animals. * • 

it is from the Air, either as it exists in the Atmo¬ 
sphere. or as it is dissolved in Water, (hat Plants derive 
a large portion of their f^od; that is, the material 
of tiieir growrth. The greatest part of incir sulistancc 
consists of Oarbon united with Oxygen amf Hydrogen; 
the last tw9 of these elements are supplied by Water, 
which we have seen to bo composed of Ihoin; whilst 
the first is obtained from the small quantity of Carlionic 
Acid, which is mingled '9itb all ordinary *Air. Under 
the influence of Light, as explained iu thc'last paper, 
the green surfaces of Plants arc continually separating 
this Carliouic Acid into its elements. Carbon and 
Oxygen; the former is jixed or retained iu the solid 
tissue of the Plant, lieing united with the elements of 
Water into a new compound of a gummy nattte. at the 
expense of which the Vi^tablc fabric is built up; 
whilst the latter is set frcc.or given back to the Atmo¬ 
sphere, which is thus rendered (as we sliall prcseully 
see) better fitted for the support of Animal life. It is a 
molvcllous thought, Imt not' the less true, that uejirlir 
all Utc matter which gives solidity to the Vegetablu 
fabric,—^asit exists not merely in tbe tender berliSge of 
our meadow's, §nd in the bright but perishable flowers 
of our gardens, but in the massive trunks and brunches 
of our forest trees, in tlie timber of our liouscs and 
our ships, and in tbe vast beds of coal which now 
represent the luxuriant vegetation that flouridicd on thoi 
earth daring vast suoees^us of years in ages lung 
since gone by,—that nearly all thia should be derived 
from the Atirospfaoro, which constantly surrounds us 
without its presence toing mad8 known to us by any of 
our senses; invisible, inaudible, to be neither smelled, 
tasted, or touched, uiiless when charged with impurities 
foreign to its nature, or put iu motion^ by forces which 


have notithig to do with its essential character. Yet 
such is unquestionably the fact; os wc shall mote cl^Iy 
see when the subject of Food is brought under consider¬ 
ation. The Carbon derived from the atmomhere, 
united with the elements of water, gives origin nrst to 
gum and starch; these form the materials of the soft 
and succulent tissues of the leaves; Iw their a^ney 
more carbon is fixed from tbe ur, and blended wiUi tbe 
watery part of the sap; and the material is thus pre¬ 
pared for the growth of the woody structuie, tbe most 
BoU^ and permanent portion of tbe whole Vegetable 
fabne. • 

No change of this kind is elTeeted by tbe Animal. 
However abundantly supplied witli Water and Carbonic 
Acid, however powerfully acted-on by Light, it cannot 
unite these into the materials requisite for its support; 
it cannot make Aiso of'auy which have not been pre¬ 
viously elaborated by the Plant; and the Aninml world 
is thus efttircTy dependent upon the Vogctaiilo for its 
mSamt of continued existence. 

So &r, then, an food is concerned, it is the Vegetable 
kingdom alone t^ which a emistanl supply of Air is 
requisite; and it is not from either of the ingredients of 
i^iich wq commonly speak as the compoiieuts of the 
Atmosphere—namely. Oxygen alld Nitrogen gases— 
that thia food is olitaincd; but from the minute quan¬ 
tity of Carbonic Acid diflused through it, in the pre- 
portion of only from four to «> parts in evew tot 
lUbuaa/nd, and therefore almost appearing like on acci- 
dqptal ingredient, foreign to its proper composition. 
And yet tliis quantity, which scemssw minute when 
<g>usideftid with retarcnco to ^ that of tbe other con¬ 
stituents of the atmosphere, is in itself so vast, (owing 
to its universal presence, and Uic almost inconceivable 
amount 4 >f air which surrounds our globe,) that it has 
liecn calculated that tlic proportion would not undergo 
any pereeptiblc change, if all tlic Itcings at present 
living on the surliicc of the glolic were to die and decay 
without lieing replaced, so os to give back to the atmo¬ 
sphere all the Carbon which they have fixed from it in 
tlic solid stniciurC of their own bodies. But if long 
successions of years should elapse, during‘which one 
generation of trees should flourish after another, and 
those which have ceased to live and grow should not' 
decay, but should preserve their soli^y, then would a 
gradual diminution take place in fOb proportion of 
Carbonic Acid in life atmosphere, until it siionld be all 
cxbauated, and no fnrtlicr Vegetatiou could take place. 
This can iifver occur, however, so lung as Animal and 
Vegetable Life are dependent upon their present eondi- 
iionfi; for as fast as the quantity of Carbonic Acid in the 
atmosphere wonld^ic diminished by the supjily of food 
drawn from it by Plants, ^nd prepared by them for 
Animals, su fast m the amount restored by the decay of 
the bodies of those beings whose tcnii of lift is ex¬ 
pired, and still more by the decay whieb is always going 
uu during life, and is a ueccssaty condition of its con¬ 
tinuance,—independently of that which is produced by 
the various processus of amdnuition., os explained in a 
form Jr paper, which evolve carbonic aciA in large quan¬ 
tities from ^si tuniaees and fire-places, our lamps and 
candles, and even fftm our own lungs and those of other 
auinutls. * • . 

Between tlicse two sets of cuonges, theg, such if coit- 
slaut balance is maintained, that the proportion of 
Carbonic Acid in tife Atmosphere remains always tiio 
same. By the continual restoration of that which has 
been withdrawn by the processes of Vegetation, a never- 
ftiling supply of the solid clement of the food of Plants 
is kept up for their use f whilst the consUmt withdrawal 
of it bv their agency prevents its accumulation to such 
a degrm as to become deleterious to Animal lift. This 
is one out of the many iustaueos of tliat grand harmony 
between changes of the most opfiositc kiml, which speaks 
so strongfy f£ a Designing Hind, to whoso qompto- 
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hezuure view all Nature is constantljr opdn, and of 
whose will all its countless changes ate but so many 
expressions. 

An increase in the small quantity of Carbonic Acid 
which the atmosphere contains, might take place 
without any detriment to Vegetable life, so long ns this 
is carried on under the influence of Light. It has been 
found by experiment that Plants surrounded by an 
atmosphere containing from four to six parts of Car¬ 
bonic Acid in every hundred, (instead of every ton 
thousand,) grew with rapidity, hnd maintained a 
flourishing aspect, so lon^ as'they enjoyed a con¬ 
tinuance of sunshine; and m climates where this influ¬ 
ence is more constant than in our own, there is proof 
that such s^y occur from natural causes. Thus, the 
lake Solfatam in Italy, whose water contains a largo 
quantity of carbonic acid that is constiintly bubbling up 
urough chinks in its bottom, is rcnuy:kablc for the 
gating idands which aro found upon its shr^e, mtd 
which aro continually being formed afresh. These are 
chiefly composed of a sort of matting of Confcrvin and 
other aquatic plants, yrliieh grow .with the greatest 
luxuriance in this water, owing to the copious supply of 
nourishment which tiicy aro constantly receiving, and 
of which the brilliancy of the Italian climate allows 
them to make full use. It lias been oliservcd, too, that 
the vegetation around the springs in the valley of Oiil- 
tinnn, which abound in carbonic acid, and give it out 
to tho atmosphere, is very rich and luxuriant; appear¬ 
ing several wqpks earlier in spring, and contiiiuuig 
much later in ahtumn, than at other spots in the same 
district. Such facts as these lend much weight to the 
idea entertained by many Geologists, that at the time 
when tliose primcvql forests flonrUhed, wliieh supplied 
the materials of our vast Coal-beds, the atmosphere was 
more highly charged with carbonic acid, as well^os with 
moisture, than at present; whilst tlie higher tempera¬ 
ture, derived from the interior of tiic earth, preserved it 
free from mists and clouds, and enabled the sun to exert 
its full influence on the processes of Vegetation, to 
which the internal heat would ^ivo an additional 
stimuluH. '>9n this way it has been supposed that those 
gigantic Ferns, Club-mosses, Equisetums, and I’ines 
were produced, of which even the largest tropical 
species at presold; existing are but insignificant repre¬ 
sentatives. Ann it is further imagined that, by the 
growth of successive generations of these forests, and 
by tho progressive fixation of tlic carbon which they 
drew from the atmosphere—^which carbon \iow forms a 
portion of tlie crust of the earth, that probably exceeds 
in amount by many times the qiianti^ty contained ih all 
the living beings now existing upon its surface—the 
proportion of carlkinic acid in the air became gradually 
reduced to on amount consistent \fith tlic existence of 
the higher races of^imais, which can bb Wily proved 
not to have made ^oir appearance on the earth until 
after tho epoch of-the great Coal-formation. Tho specu¬ 
lation is too interesting to be passed over, in any 
inquiry into the comparative effects of Plant^. and 
Animals upon^c Atmosphere; although we are now, 
It must be admitted, entirely ^ut,oif froln obtaining 
the evidence necessary either to prove or disprove it. 

But notwitlistanding, tliut the firineipal change 
which Plantsvcxort upon the atmosphere is the with¬ 
drawal of its carlion, by the separation of tliat element 
from the carbonic acid diffhsed through it, they are not 
without an influence of the opposite kind; for, in 
common with Animals, they arelMntinually restoring to 
the air« portion of the carbon which they have derived 
irom it; When a plant dies anil decays, the chief part 
of its carbon gradually unites with the oxygeii of the 
air, and is ciraed on in tho form of carhome acid. 
This change is dowly taking place in the v4;etable 
matter wh^ forms part of ordinary mould or soil; and 
it is only when the solid part of this matter has been 


thns rc-converted into carbonic acid, that it can aid in 
the growth of tho plants which pom in it. In all 
forms of vegetable manure, too, tliis change is the chief 
source of the fertilising influence. It is not only by the 
death and decay of entire plants, however, tliat a por¬ 
tion of the carbon drawn from the atmosphere by the 
vegetable kingdom is restored to it again. The life of 
every fiibrie as a whole can only be long maintained by 
the death of certain parts of it. The leaves, which arc 
the organs most concerned in preparing the-nutriment 
for tho more permanent portions, have only a very 
limited terra of existence : cither falling oil' and being 
renewed together, as in most of tho trees of onr own 
climate; or being subject to sncceasivc death and 
replacement, as in what are commonly termed evergrien 
trees and shrubs, whose old leaves are retained until 
after the new have appciCrcd, and arc cast off at various 
times, in this iimnner, during tho long life of a forcst- 
trcc, numerous annual crops of leaves are produced 
and shed; whose solid portions, if they could bo ail col¬ 
lected togelbcr, would probably bo foiiui^ to exceed 
considcraiily Ibo cpianUly contained in tlic woody stem 
with its rooU anil liranches. With ci,cry ''fall of the 
loaf,” however, a large proportion undergoes immediate 
decay, and is restored to the ntmospbers in the form of 
carbonic acid, whilst the remainder becomes mingled 
with the soil, to undergo a slower transformation, tho 
effect of which, however, is ultimately t^e same. Thus 
the contimfed life of the permanent part of the Vege¬ 
table fabric cam only lie maintaineil by the continual 
death and rcproduelion of its more transitory portions— 
a fact which we sliall licrcaflcr see to be true of the 
Animal also; and tliii^continual death and decay re¬ 
stores to the atmosphere a part of thOcarbon, which has 
been drawn from it by the first process of Vegetable life. 

Bill even without any evident decay—in fact, in the 
midst* of health and activity—Plants arc constantly 
giving 1>aek to the atmosphere a portion of tiie carbon 
tlicy have derived from it This becomes most evident 
when the influence of light is withdrasm. If plants be 
keis. during the nlg'ht under jars containing a limited 
quantity of pure air, that air will be found in the 
morning to contain a sensildc quantity of carbonic acid; 
for if it lie sbalten up with clbar lime-water, the liquid 
will be rciulcreil milky by the union of the carbonic 
acid with the lime, so as to form chalk or v^liiting. It 
may lie further sIionTi that carbonic acid is produced, 
even during sunshine, especially from the dn»s surfaces 
of Plants; but the quantity of carbon tiins set free, 
during tho 'v^bolc twenty-foni* hours, is much less, in a 
healthy plwt at least, than that which is flxod from 
tbciitmospbcrc during dayligKt. If a plant be confiaicd 
in a close vessel, however,* until it becomes unhealthy, 
and especially if it be nut siilBcienUy exposed to the 
influence of Light, Uic quantity of carbon which it 
gives/lut'iH lUnch greater than that wh\vb it takes in; 
and the weight of its solid matter is thus giadnaliy 
dimiaished, by a sort of slos( decay; the effect of which 
is to increase the quantity of carbonic a«ld in the 
atmosphere. During the gunninqj|ion of seeds, and ^e 
expansion of flowers, this change takes place with great 
energy. The seed contains a quantity of stdrchy matter, 
whiefl has been prepared by the parent for the nutrition 
of the germ dnnAg the wly period of ita development; 
but it cannot make use of this until the starch has been 
convertud into sugar. This conversion, of which we 
have an example, on a largo scale, in the process of 
ysnidting, takes place under tho influence of warmth, 
moisture, and lur; and the qhomical change of the one 
substance into the other can only bo accomplished by 
the setting-free of a considerable quantity of carbon, 
which, unites with tho oxygen of the atmosphere to 
form carbonic acid. The young germinating plant is 
somewhat in the condition of an animd; bemg snp- 
ported by lood wjiich has been prepared for it, instead 
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of deriving il at once from the clcmenta around; and 
consequently giving up carbon to tho atmosphere, 
instead of drawing that dement from the air. A 
similar change takes place during tho, expansion of the 
flower; especially in cases in which*the parts of the 
flower are moimt^ upon a fleshy “disk,” or “ receptacle.” 
Of the starchy matter contains in this disk, a certain 
quantity is converted into sugar; some of which seems 
to bo required os nourishment for the young seeds which 
arc then being developed; whilst the superfluity forms 
tlio honeyed juice which is poured into the bottom of 
the flower, it is interesting to observe that in lioth 
these cases heat is given off, as wo might expect from 
the fact that tho union of the carbon of the starch with 
the oxy^n of the atmosphere is really a slow combus¬ 
tion. This heat docs not become sensible, however, 
unless a number of germin^ing seeds lie collected 
together, or several flowers be closely clustered together 
upon one head. A thermometer {dunged into a heap of 
germinating malt, has been seen to rise to 110”; and 
tho flowers of the Arum, which arc peculiarly well cir- 
cumstaitcc^ for retaining their heat, hare shorvifl a 
temperature as hj^h as 121”, when tIAt of the surround¬ 
ing air was only 66". For the development of this 
heat, it has b^n found by cxpcrimcnLs, that the 
prc.scnrc of oxygen in the surrounding air, so as to 
carry on tho couibustion pioccss, is absolutely necessary. 

In our next paper, the dependence of Animnl life 
upon Air will be acmonslralcd. . 


LOVE LANE, 
ifr uooDwiN BAiiunr. 

In my native village, in that fair T.alc of Suflulk, 
there is a long narrow lane, which bciirs the sweet name 
of Love Lane. T love its old pure Saxon appellation, 
ns 1 love the simple titles of those wcll-iiispift-d names 
of those ancient brotherhoods and sisterhoods—the 
Sisters of Mercy* the Sisters of Charity, the Children 
of St. Ijcrnard's, the Brotherhood of tho Faith,—who, 
however they might luive dogcucralrd, wore assuredly 
named and founded by Qpre, singlc-liearicd, fine souls 
—children of simplicity, and brothci;f and sisters in 
love. I love its sim]ilc nuiuc, as 1 lore other country 
liamcs—names of fields, and mc.idows, and woods— 
Mill Piece, Double Acre, Daisy No- I:, Pinglo Wood, 
Stack Close, and other words whicii tm their own 
tale, even to the simplest^Sanatorium and.Concordinm, 
and Mich-like Latinized abbreviations, mayahave their 
particular advantages—a^ Beilis Perenuis, the botanicivl 
name of the daisy, may alsi^ have; but, neverthefcss, 
the latter can never diminish tho natural beauty of the 
day's-eyo of our sweet old English Chancer, nor will tbo 
former cease to be the House of Health, and the Home 
of Concord. • • 

lx:t me lovo 1.k>vc Lane, then, for its sweet simple 
name. Let me love it alscP for itself. It is a plcilsaut 
country walk, just out of the village ; you enter it by an 
o1d.brown stile. On the right, it is bounded by a heag(^ 
and a deep-^ned shady wood of firs; on the Icfhby 
another hedge, a g.’vrdcu, and soft, cool, green mc^lowB, 
reaching to tlio village with its neat ^thatched houses, 
and its white dinich spire. The lane itself is stnught, 
but the firs reach over it here and there, and their dark 
boughs, gemmed with delicate cones, and intermixed 
with graceful branchy larches, take oflf all harshness 
from tno outline. Then there arc long-haired tufts oP 
gross himging from tho lisAk, and, in sunny spring tide, 
mild-eyed primroses, and swcct-faced bramble-flowers, 
and dog-roses, and bluo orbed vielots, and golden butter¬ 
cups, and OUT own flsir daisies, peering from amid or 
beneath the hedge. What festooning and draping of 
man milliner can do more for reforming intq the carves 


of beauty ihstraight outline than Nature’s eternal dress¬ 
making ! In robes of green she oftest tires her darling 
earth, but what shot-silk of ball beauty can rival tho 
glancing changiug lights and shades, and tints and dyes, 
with which she throws out that ground colour of her {^ar- 
menture; and then when she crowns her bright high 
temples, and garlands her glorious flowing locks, with 
leaves, ana flowers, and fiiiits—it is Eve in Paradise. 

Love Lane, also, is not only straight, but narrow. 
Along its little beaten path, but two can walk abreast. 
Shall this bowovcTj^c regretted, when God has made ns 
in pMrsl Not only cantious-tongued Mos^ but even 
old figured-velvet Sta&sticus, has found this out. Let 
us not regret, then, that it is narrow, but rather be glad 
that a couple may walk it together. Only reflect that 
all the blessed world of people might thns-valk through 
a grand Love Lose, in «weet pairs, in choice couples, 
two and two, bravo boy and fiur girl, loving husbdhd 
and bappyewifs^ noble veteran and worthy matron. Even 
in Allis Love liano of ours, how many young hearts may 
have been glad tbat'only two could walk abreast in it 1 
For each of these to the other was the whole world. 
Future generations walked with them, and hopes, and 
fears, and destinies. How many of these may not our 
nSrrow Ldvc liane have joined never to be partM 1 Their 
union in that little quiet walk may have determined 
their union in life. Blessed then be that sweet country 
Love Lane, and its narrow path, that had joined them, 
arm in arm, and heart in heart; and blesKd also boAhat 
grand Love Lane which shall likewise join man and 
wdinan, lover and sweetheart, husband and wife, friend 
.and friepd, and brother and ustcr, in the walk of Philon- 




Let us pass on through this little Love Lane of ours. 
Fear not the brier; it bos sweet-soeuted young shoots 
and brjgfit blossoma Fear not the bramble; it has 
rich bloomy fiuit, full of ripe red juice. We may brush 
otf those crystal beads of dew upon our coats, but they 
have sccnlcu the air, and as they fall they ring a gentle 
miuiic. We may tread upon the grass, but its green 
blades will rise upAimidly after our feet. Let us pass 
on. Tho fir tree drops its cone before out steps; we 
pick it up. How licautifully is it formed I How finely 
closing one upon another arc its deep green or rich 
russet plates of vegetable armoiy ! How they unite in 
protecting those seeds, as they joindngether in their 
coticlikc shape, fi-om a firm iiaae lapenng to an apex 
most symmetrical, like a purpose to an cud I liCt us 
pass,on as yic blackbirds pipe, and tho mavis warbles, 
and those little blncisii field sparrows twitter through 
the hedge; and like them sing out our songs in hm- 
inony with the gushes of nature. Let us pass on while 
the sky is blue above us, while tho^sunbeams glance 
from a foiririoriiingjicavciff while the grass is green, and 
rainbowcihwith dews; and, as wo go, let us bless God 
that bis good works arc fiver young. • 

Thus passing on, the path ascends. Wo mount a 
little hillock, a few rndc steps, and climb another stile, 
and then what a prospect is before us! Bright green 
hills,* wide and open, where tbo lambs play, and the 
cows feed, ajjO ready witli their soft tlf?f and healthy 
breezes for oiir.feeL Fixim their bosoms swelling 
hcavenwiinl, gs wo lie thereon, we see the plea»ant 
valley, and (he steaming IfleM, and the thrifty &rm- 
stcod, and all the beauties within that %lde nonzon: 
Though that little Love Lane of ours was straight and 
narrow, it has led us to a vast and goodly prospect. So 
arc the other Lancs o^ Love—so is tho path of Truth. 
It is straight and narrow, but at length it leads us to 
tho light of a universal scene. Bo is the way of* Christ. 
It is straight and narrow; it is the path of self-saerifice, 
but it Ipads to the salvation of all. It is tho path of 
abnogntion, butTt guides to the hills of redemption, as 
onr little Love Lane may lead to a grander road of love. 
Wo stand lypon tho earth—thb skies are around us. 
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HOWITTS JOl/ltNAIi. 


SPEINO SONNETS. 

BT PKtBS PAUL PAUIIB. 

I. 

Fbok Toader aznro gap between the snow 
Of Iieodcd clouds, a loud and rapturous strain ‘ 
Falls through the still air headlong to the plun. 

And many a sweet throat echoes it hclotr. 

Tis thine, blest Lark 1 Spring samnivus thee to gtv 
High as thy wiujpi will hear uicO) and again 
To hushed and listening earth prockim her reign. 
Rejoice thou at rough Winter's overthrow I 
Nerve thy bnive lunions for a lofty flight,— 

And, like a spirit, through the srehyd blue 
Rise, till thy quivering form 1x1 lust id light! 

—Now thrush and blackbird their glad songs renew 
A myriad throats conspire to greet fair feprifig. 

And far and wide shout joyous wclisnning. * 

' "■ 

Season of bursting buds, and opening flowers ! 

Of emerald-spring'ing blades, and luughiug skies I *' 
Of birdy births, and bush-l>orn melodies! 

Soft gales, and gleams, and fertilixiug showers! 

Thy hand roofs o'er the pillared wood ; embowers 
Thedane with pleasant greenery; and ties . 

The fleecy clouds in gossip companies. 

At thy sweet will,the gracious Naiad pouts *■ 

A richer flood from her bloom-wre^lhifd urn; , 
NarcissuB peeps again inlb the stream; * 

Gay llyacintbus trims his piintlc hair: 

The Archard wkilens; honeyed breath is home 
From many a woodbine gadding in thy licaiu; 

And Alayflowcr cloys the brecacs everywhere. 

III. 

Daisies, and kingcups, and pale cows|ip-l)elIs, 

In knots and crowds upon the grassy leas; 

A snow of Clustering wood-anemones. 

That lightens up the thicket-floor, and tells 
* Of every passing breeze that softly swells; 
Marsh-marigoldai'i flome-likc liveries; 

Sweet violets, aiM starry primroses ■ 

And many a flower Iiesidcs, that yields the cells 
Of honey-seeking bees a large supply ;— , 

All bud and bloom at thy command, O BprWg ! 

And huddle close in sweet conspiracy. 

With banded strength and iutcrmingjcd sheen * 
O’er hill and dale to lay rich colouring, 

And rub the wide dhrtb of ok> iialf its green. 


Come, little children I troop it to the meads, 

' Through lanes and pleasant paths, by cot and farm; 
Rosy battalions ! take our fields by storm. 

And wreathe victorious garlands round your beads. 
Choke up each l^fy, winding way, that lca<is 
To grassy plots and leas where wild flowers swarm 
liikc 1k!os at hiving time—a mtent charm— 

And iyiatch the brilliant Wonders on all sides. 

Rind up the bhttcrciips, ye merry elves, 

In bunchlfd gold; with blue-bells dixp os heaven; 
Daisies, and lady-frocks, and May branch-riven : 
Deflower the hedgerows, and the^ieetcd green 
Of knee-deep pastures; then, in files bo seen, 
Boaring*home posies bigger tha^ yourselves t 


t 


UitCtBTI) 


7%e. Heatrictioa of Apprentices Unjiiet! Impolitic! I 
rmpoainblelJ! etc. A LeUer to &e Members of the 
Ti/poymphiccd Association. ;By Rtcrakb IsbaX, 
Member of the London Branch. Ldhdon: Strange. 

A Tract for the. Times; beiny a proposil,ibn for the 
estahlishment of a MiUiutud Press Company in con- 
nerion witht/ui National Typographical Associatim. 
By John Wbiie. London: Strange, Fatemostcr-row. 

Two able and energetic appeals to the working printers 
to avail themselves of the now demonstrated powers of 
co-operation, and establiflh a co-operativo printing com- I 
pany. The firat deals with the evils of competition, ' 
and the question of restriction of apprentices, which i 
now agitates the body, and points to co-operation as Uie | 
on)}' remedy. Of the means within their eoramand the l 
second author give* them Ibis indication, ^minding 
them of the rise and success of Mr. C16wcs, bo adds,— 

“ Take heart from this fact. Have faith k yonr energy and j 
IKimevcriiig industry; unfold your arms, brighten your liojws, | 
and go forward to the future with a determination to merit and 
ensure sueeess. Consider the importance of the Tesult, not 
only to the profession generally, but also tt the shareholder 
mdixidanlly. £\eluHi\e of tlie expense of wbrkingthu comp,any, 
we may fairly (^cilhite on n return of 'lO jkt cent, on the outlay 
of this capital. U't tlic reader mark the product, and consider 
whether lie need fear tliut tiicnorkiiig hody laiiinot create a 
lalsnir market of safliciciit .kiporlimce to take the wliok' typo- j 
graphic Juhoarof the roiiiitr} under its gflvernment. We will I 
Mip|iose tliat tlirre an- (i,OI)l) mcinbers connected with the 
.National 'I'ypographiriil Association, and ijiat eaeli eonlrilmtcd 
his sixpsuee jwr week—a lApital of 7,800f.' would lu' raised the 
first year; ttie yrnfitt on the ontlny of ulocli would amount to 

the tenth year (with tlie addition of capital), about ' 
J.k,(XK(f.; and tlie twentieth year the aiinjiui profits on tlie I 
eiiiplpnnent of tlieir usiteil capital would amount to no less n 
sum than w liich would yield en income on each share 

taken of upwards of Wl/. per unnuin. Tlie capital emjiloyed in 
t he new laiwur market (in tlie couree of twenty years) would Isj 
little short of TW-i kibliums sterling. Tliis is no chimera, but '• 
a liuigilile fiuil—one which tiie prolessioii may realize, if it wiil. j 
[ It is a great nwult; hut it is only the natural eopseijuenco of- 
union. Let not tlie printer wliu n-ads this, content himself il 
witli a cursory view of the matter, and exclaim, “ It is iiiqxis- | 
sihicon tlie eoiitniry, he is Iwsiniglit, us he loves his own iiitc. ' 
rests, the intenals of his wife and kis ebildren; as he is desirous j 
of maiiitniniiiv' tlie privileges of his pnifession; ns In: would love I 

to M-e trhe labouring rhisses, iiisti^i of retrograding in tlicir { 
sociiL' st'itinn, advancing with,the progress of eommorce, litera¬ 
ture, and the arts—he is besought to give the subject n full and 
rensonahle consideration. Objeetinns may start up in liismiiid; 
diineultles may licstrew his lliuughts tilirk as “ autuianal hiaves 
ill VulhiniM'osa*,” hut, instead of aliiiwing to turn him 
aside, let him resolve to learn whether they may not be cun- 
ijncri-A; for iMiradventure tliu objective difliculties—like ghusls 
— will turn out to ix: nothing but funcies at lust. 

“ Tlie supply of eapital would bo constant, and would increase 
ii(, ainuiuit ncconling to the succiss the Company met with. ' So > 
Ihafthe estimate of fl,000 sliares, at iux]Hm^. is merely a 
nomiiii)' Slim ; I believe tiiat in a few years, there would ho 
upwards of 13,000 jiruprietors investing their savings in the 
undertaking.” > 


J'he Herald of Tralh. lieods: Joseph Barker. Bii> 
e mingham; i’erryman. Stoke: G. Tumor. Dudley: 
Milward. Bunbridge: IS^.Blurtuu. Oldbury: £. 
Warwood. Tipton: S. llenn. 

HALFPEsxy tracts, calciAatcd to diffuse much infonna- 
tion amoitgst tho people. We particnlarly draw atten- 
tiou to tho present statistics of Methodism in Nos. VI. 
and VII. 
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OF FACTS AND OPINIONS OONNBCTaD WITH OBNBRAL INTBBBSTS AND POPtlLAE 

PROOUBSS. 

In ikUt department of our Jofumal vie mean not only to stale candidly our own earnest opinion on any matter 
of importance, hut slum endeavour, as far as in us ties, to form and guide piddie opinion, as every holiest 
jourhtdist shoidd do; and with equal sincerity we solicit the^ opinions of others oj all classes—be they rich or 
poor, be they masters or men, he they men or women. We work ron all, and we desire to work wiiu all. —Boa. 


Cu-operaiion .—^Wn have miusli pleasure iu giving tlic follow* 
iiig communication:— 

Lee Lent Rood, Birmnyham, April 2SM, VM/t. 
Duar Sir, —Itcading your “ Letters on Lalnjiir” lias thus 
far produced glorious results. Uuc effect is the establishment 
of<the “ Co-opemtive League,” notice of wlueh I enclose you, 
iind the spirit of inquiry excited must do nmeh good; wc get 
IVom two hundred to three liuu(|fed people present at the 
“ Itcadinmi;” you will uhlige the cominittw by giving a notice 
of the “ Jicagno” in your Weekly itecord; and if you think 
Itirmingliam and oiir efforts worthy of a iqireiat letter through 
your Jimrnal, you would indeed confer a great and lasting good 
upon ns, anilal have no doubt but it woiiid odd new life to aur 
movement. If you could hear the manly uad sincere ex]in'SBion 
of thankfulucss an# gratitude by the working men, it would 
stimulate you in tlie giesl work, and to some extri', nt leust, 
prove tliat wo enn aiud do npprecintc your noble efforts in our 
{ eatise. 

j I am, deaf Sir, 

I Yours most respeatfuUy, 

I W.IfomtI.Eeq.s J. 11. Anns. 

I Bimdofftiiim Co-o^ratirc Tootyoe —Tlic ohjget of the Ijcnguc 
I is to supply the imliistrums el«sse.s, iHitli ninle and feinnle, with 
gratuitous iiirorinution on the great social ipiesfions of tlie day, 

' unretterni liy seclnrinn llnsilogy or party yaditirs. 

I The fundiimeatal uriiiciples of tha l/-iigiie are :—" Ho unto 
I others, as you woiihl they should do niito you;” “ love thy 

ucighbuiiT as thyself.” Its motto is_Benetit to all; injury to 

,< none. It invites men of every shade of religious and twlitiral 
I opinion, to unite in the grant uoik of eleiatiag the in a 

I sueini,mural, iiitelleehial, and politiiail point of view ; and it 
1 earnestly entreats the assmtiuiiT of all who feel an interest iu 
the well-being of susiety. Its jiriueipal aim is the diffu-ion of 
I sound and practical views on the impuftaiit topic of Mutual 
I ('o-operation. 

The lirst four Isitlrrson Jdihoiir, by W. ifowitt, Ksip, having 
hivm rear) to .iii attentive and vuwded aiidieiiisx a few days ago, 
the eominittec resjHM-tfiilly aimouiK'C that arnmgeineuts have 
tarn made to read the other Two Letters by tlie Biiiie geulle- 
fliun. The Will luiil Sixth Letters will he read on Tueiulay 
evening, April d7th, and on Tiiesfl.iy evening. May 4tli, a tew 
extracts frani the piamis of .1. C. I’rimx!, will ne rend. 'ISll 
riirther notin', the weekly readings will take iihiue at the pnhlie 
oilier, on Tuesday eieiimgs,*I eight o’chiefc. The admisshti 
will, .as heretofore' Ik' free; the ro.idcn of this aiAioimmiieiil 
nra respnitfiilly na|ueslnl tiC make it known lunoiigst t||eir 
friends, that working men and wwincii are partieulurly invited 
to attend. 

Subscribers of tlireeiienec and uiiwards to the funds of 
the league, are entilLid to a card of nieuibership^ 'IJ^ie money 
tiiiui eullectud t» be cvixmded under the direction iff the 
Committee. 

Cards of roembcrsliip Wiy Im had after the reailin^. 

MKMHItR’N TICKET. 

r Id# hereby pledge iiiywrif to assist, by every ineiuis in my 
power, to spread a kiiowledge of the principles of Mutw-* 
iki-npcratiQn, us u means to the Social, Moral, and 
lutellectiinl Elevation of the People, unfettered by Secta¬ 
rian Theology or lYirty Politics. • 

No . Name . 

Mamthester Peace Society.—The report of this society now 
published, is deserving of Being widely read. As regards the 
late attempt to enrol a militia, it shows how effectual were the 
efforts of the advoimtea, in sparing thecountryth.it infliction. 
It refers with justice to the betmfieiai influence of the exertions 
of Mih n Burritt iu this country, and to the intcrnalianal 
luldresaea originuted aud carried out liy Joseph Crosstieid of that 
town. Important ua peace is to all tho world, to no one , 
lociUity would war bring more misery tlian the populous town | 
aud ueighbourhood of Mauchestor. • I 


Meetisys for the AboUlUm of CapUal Punishments .—Wo hava 
the nleasure to recordTlie holding of two very effective meetingf 
on this subject. The firstewaa hidd at Biuituu on the evening of 
the 30lh uft,, and tho second at Lincoln on thn 28th. At Mh 
of thew, tlie cliief speakers were Cliuries Oilpin and Ueniy 
Vincent, wlio were present on behalf of the Loudon Society for 
the Alwlition of tho Punishment of Death. On Both uecasions 
the most enthnsiasti# frnlinff on tlie subject was manifested,by 
crowded aiuliences. Mr. Alderman Wright presided at tlie 
former, aiid4ho Hev. E. Larkin,Hector of ISoston, attho latter. 

At •Boston, Cileries Qilpiii entered fully into the various 
statistics, showing lhe*im|)oli(y aud mischief of the existing 
law; and (|uuted the celebrated saying of La Fayette, that no 
human tribunal ought to he eutrustud with this terrible power 
unlH the infallibility of hiiiuan judgniciil had hceu satisfa^rily 
dej|ioiistrat#d. Mr. Henry Vinixint riveted tho attention of the 
aiidieiiee by his usual thrilling nloqncnce*and both speakers were 
frixpieutly interrupted by the most zealous acclamations, Beades 
these mntlemen, the lueetiug at Boston was addressed by tlio 
Kev. Mr. Malmlm, and the Rev. Mr. Matthews, The one at 
] liucolii by the Ihiv, Mr. Larkin, Mr. Norton, and the Her; 
Mr. Crapps. 

*Auti-lsinil-tnw Inayse for Ireland. — Gtgsyov, 2C/A April, 
ISk?.—8^11,—III a late number of your Juio-mi/ 1 have rend with 
(iMip interest an iuterestlhg paper on the formation of an Auti- 
Jstnd-hiw Isiagiie. By its perusiil I am rejoiced to see that 
some of my euiintrymcn are Uegiuuiiq; tu,iu»inire a true percep¬ 
tion of tim remedies tor tlie uiiparalleJed evils which surround 
them. We hiivc iiitherto devutnl all niir energies to subjects 
that would not impnive our social condition, even if they were 
uttaimxl. .Subjects, too, which are hwked upon with distrust and 
sbspieioii by cveiy other {lart of the empire, nod wliich would 
reijiiire a long senes of years of unremitting ugitution for evru a 
chance of tlieir obtainiiieiit; while in tho mnanUmo the work of 
death and devastation is fak completing tlie utter ruin of our 
country. Shiill we fur ever conliuue to grasp at a shadow 
while a siilistance is within our reach? that substance is to . 
iiiuke the land of Ireland maintain *hc {leople of Ireland, by ‘ 
nsdaimiiig all her bogs and waste lauds Ibj^the benefit of the 
wliole inhabitants, and nut fur the interest uila class. This is 
the true way of giving Ireland to the Irish. It is a question 
that must not he mixed with repeal. Repeal would only hasten 
iftore rapidly tho dou iifiill of Ir^iud. We want all thn md and 
sympathy uIEiighiiid and Englislunen to carry it into effect. 

• Tours truly, 

• An Irishman and a Catholic. 

CiMiperalirc Bakiay in Sevtlaud. — 'PiUimstry, daetmannan- 
shirr. Mr. Uowitt, wil^ you excise mu fur troubuiig yon with the 
following cu-opMUtiSu in the north;—In the mouth of October 
last, a is)-o^erali\c hukiug luciety was furuied here ; it com- j 
meiiccd haking about tho middle of November; its working | 
has proved to be of the greatest benefit to the public; the price 
of till! best four-pound loaf has at uo timu been mure than 7id., 
it has only laxin raised to tlie above price for the last five weeks, 
it was told before that time for did., wliile tim best fow-pound 
loaf was sclliujiiii Glasgow at llc^ It was tlie first which com¬ 
menced iu this dist{ict| but siuce it commenced its success lias 
stimulated the uihabitauts of almost all the vUliigei round 
about, and now Uiere is scarcel/ajuwrn or village within twenty 
miles but can boast of its Brew Society, aud IMieve thi^ uo' 
all wrurkiiig with succes^ far beyond any peraon’s antidpation. 
The greatest ohstacle that we have to contend with is the rubbing 
system practised by speculaton in grain. Wc were endeavouring 
, to devise some method for obtaining grain from abroad, when our 
attention was arrested by an article m yonr Journal, Nc#18, en¬ 
titled, “ Amerieau Assomatioii and Sympatliy.” Wo immediately 
took the suhject into consideration, and sent letters to twelve dif¬ 
ferent Buaoties, to obtain their co-operation in the cau^; and 
wo liavewtsceived answers from ten of them, who arc willing to 
join in tho enterprise along with ns. We pnipose to hold a 
I vniwtiwg of from the dMeraut socictieB on afi early a 

t 
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dHT M ponible, for 'the parpose of aeeiBR what can be done. 
V/e would be moat happy if yon would take the troubte of scnd- 
inu ne a letter, liatini; vour opinion, and giving your advice. 
Tie would fed grateful if you would take the trouble of ac¬ 
quainting Guodi^ Bormby of our position, and that we would 
be most liappy of any advice and instructions from him for the 
purpose of h^ing to guide the delegates at tbeir meeting. We 
caunot doubt, from the interest you take in striving to iilt suf¬ 
fering humanity from its present state of misety and starvation, 
that you will at once give us tlie benefit of your advice by letter; 
ito that you will acquaint Gkiodwyn Barmby, and interest, him 
infrur behdf, as we are not in possession of his address. If you 
tmBk proper to print any of the above, wo ^ be lumpy in y jur 
ddiag so, as it may help to arouse men"o a scuse of their duty. 
Yon may maki any alterations u it you think proper. ^ ^ 

Ggiitat —The list of capital punishments sane 

tioned by the Mosaic code, which waq given ip this llecord some 
weolfi ago, naturally attractqd the attention of the Jewish 
poudalion, one of whom, anxioip to do jnstice to,the institutions 
of his ancestors, 1 ms forwarded to us the fallowing ' 

nxiiucTS fAoti inxATisj: otNiinoEiH. 

?ot all capital offences twenty-three judges at least were 
necessary, but which uumbdl might be augmented to sevenyf- 
one. 

Nvidenee by means of interpreters not being allowed, a knows 
ledge„’of all tiic living languages was a uecessaiy qualification 
in the judges, in order that thiw themsdves miglit examine and 
craas-qaestiou witnesses, and tuereby be the better enabled to 
eiiint imd judge of the trut h. 

’Circunuiautial evidence, however strongly corroborated, wtis 
in nowise received. , 

Two witnesses, at feast, of irreproachable character, and who 
must have wamdd the accused of the consequences atteidant o^ 
the crime, were in ull cases ndcessaiy for conviction. 

It was the imperative duty of the senior judge to point nut to 
the witnesses in the strongest terms the great value uf the life 
of a Immou being created m the imap of God; and'Ui dwell 
strongly on tlib awful punishment that awaited thero'shoidd 
they I 7 fidse testimony be instrumcnlal in tlie shedding of 
innocent blood. 

A minority of one witn'ess sufilccd for acquittal, whereas it 
re^nm a miqorily of two ut least for conviction. 

M rare was the exeention of a crimidbl when Israel was 
governed by her own laws, that if one only transpired duriug 
seventy years, the judges were said to have been mttrilerert. 

' Bach judm, on the delivery of his opinion, bad to sbuw bit 
reasons nir the same. 

On an adjoarn^.it of trial, it was mnnitted a judge to 
reverse his opinion*rrom guilty to not gnuty j bnt the contrary 
from ttol gnil^ to gnilty was not permitted him. 

Bxtrncts might easily be multiplied; but sollicirat must bartv 
nlready been stated to show that the greatest Icuity'was extended 
' towards the prisoner, and that, to the fullest extent, justice wns 
tempered by mercy. ^ An IsBAluik. 

EceeUeut planfor i^vring iHOalalge amfingH tie peopfe .— 

I Some time ago Chambers’s .Toufhal recommended poor people 
who wanted ta obtain a livelihood, to try to sell cbea^periodicals 
from house to Ifoose.ts Wo believe (he plan most excellent, and 
that if persons in each large town wonid tiy it, they would not 
I only do a great peflic service, bnt would iind it answer well 
for thcmseIvcB. As a prwif we give the foUuwing extract of a 
letter to us from North Shidda:— 

“ A poor worki^ man, who is out of employment, tried* if he 
could make a living by selling yonr Journal Itcrr.e It is a week 
or two since he began, and bo lias novf'tlwee doeeii regular ' 
Bnbscribcn for JtoK'UCi; three doroufor Ciamiet-it; two dozen 
tmBogg'e; and one dozen for (tic i’e 0 ple’s. If the plan uf having 
such a person (0 call nt various houses with cheap literature 
eonld be got up, I urn ears it would IbIeo. A few words from 
you in the Journal might have the effect of inciting some to 
nndertalte it. It is, ui fact, the only means available for bringing 
information among the masses, fur frbom cheap literature is 
espociallydeeigned; and it is a notorious fact that for want of 
such a means of circnlatiun the puUiuations of the present day 
never reach the groat body of the people. C.' B. 

412, Tjme-street. , ■ 

' I 

ImproeemnU of tie Social ■ ComtitioH of ITameM. —SlH,—I 
noticed with much pleasure in yesterday’s number of your 


JourmU a communication from Bristol on the aulqect of tlie 
Bociul eonditiuu of women. I believe, tlii^ wero this lulqect 
prominently jilaced before the minds of tlie tlionghtfnl and iit. 
tclligent portion of society, it would be promptly entertained, 
and earnestly considered, by them. 

It appears to me, that the first step to be taken is to arouse 
women themselves to a senao of tiie comparative degradation of 
their condition. 80 long ns they continue sotiamd—^nny. in 
many cases, well pleased—^witli the social and intellectual position 
they occupy, so long will their advancement and elevation be 
imjiOBsible. 

“ Who would he free, himself must strike the blow!” 

Women, ns a cl^ are, I tliink, pretty well contented'with 
their present position, and are indmiid to regard those who 
would raise them to a more dignified and responsible estate at 
trnublesumo disturbers, who are endeavouring to upset u well 
esiablislicd and goodly order of tilings, and place women in« ^ 
position for which iliey were not intended, and which they are 
not lilted to occupy. 1 thinkAhc indignation'of women is more ; 
readily excited by reformers of their own sex: many have been 
the disconrngiiig and even coutennituuus remarks with which 
my onm very few and very feeble efforts in the cause have been 
met, even amung women of inlelligcnee and rdneation. 

lAcartily join witli your Bristol corrpspondent^in desiring 
yonr advocai^ of wuipitn’s riglita; atid I tliiiik 1 may promise 
both him and yourself, tliiil there arc soms^ even in this city, 
who will give the question llicir earnest support. 

I aw, tiir, yourarcspoctfuUy, 

C. I 

Briatol, 11(4 Jpril, 1847. 

Bristol Totrng Men's Sorirlg _^Tlie tenth, aimniil soirfe of 

this Bociety^wHS held iii King-street schoulrroum on the 2nd 
instant, ^icre was, as usual, a full uttciidiincc. After tea the 
dmir was takemby Uobert Norris, Bmp 
The diairmau eommcticed the business of the evening by 
referring to the various motements of tlic day, ns indicating Uie 
spirit of the people and of Itic age. lie noticed the retarding 
influences, and the bad example set befun; the iieople in high 
laces, 'llio ravernment, tbougli, certninly, it sometimes did 
omage to pulilic opinion, was least disjais^ for uiovemcut, of 
wliieh He gave several examples. j 

Mr. >1 H< Matthews then read the niinniil report. { 

The admirable sentiments cmlmdied in this report, and other '• 
topics, were doqnimtly spoken to by Mr. I’.^illinnis; Siicncer 
T. IKdl; Haiide.1l Ckisshnm, of Tate ColUeiy; tlie. Ilcv. J. S. 
Bostmend, of Wickwar; W. Matthews; uiid the Ucv. J. Tho¬ 
mas, of Bisliponds. 

Fratices Wrigid —We bear that Madiimo H’Arnsmont (better 
known us Brazees Wright) is again in this eountiy, and intends 
on Tuesday, May 11, to commence a series of lrc|jiures at Mr.- 
Fox’s ciiapel, Soutli-Jilaec, Finsbury, on the following subject;— 
“'Jlic MiHion uf Bngland, considered in her history, with 
reference to the civilisation history of modern Burupc, and the 
denouement of*lhc diflicultics of Vlic hour.” To be eontiiincd 
on Tuesdays find Thursdays, at eight o’clock in Uie evening. 

-z;:—:—■ ' ' 

Conlrntt. •* 


St. Germaiu's, qndits Ffite. By-H. T. Byde^.SG 8 

Soimet'tn W. li. Garrison. By J. S. f .270 

Associated Homes forthe Middle Class. By Maiy Gillies , 270 

Whiclt is the Maa By EdwaTthYool, . .273 

Caspar Huuser, tlie Ueremtaiy Prince of Baden fcouliniieitj 278 
Physiology for tlie People. Vl.—Dependence of Info upon 
•Ail- Hv wnimm B ri,Ti>i.nw M Ti IT n s eiVa 


SpringUounuts. By Peter Paul Palette.280 

LiTKiunT Notices*:— • , 

The Bestriction of Apprenticmi Umust! Impolitic 11 Im¬ 
possible 111 etc. By Bicliard Islam.280 

A Tract fur the I'imes, eto. By John White.280 

The Herald of TruUi. . ..280 

Tns Weeklt Bxookd of Facta and Opinions connected 
with General Interests nnd Popilhir Progress .... 39 


Pnurvsu bjr niTHAKp Or.AT, «r fkrk TVrrsee, Hlvbbury. In the l^rieh nf 
St. Mery, IsUnstnn, Uhlt Printlott OIBm. Nos. rents, BkmI Strret nill. 
In the, ferlth or St. NIeholei.Oleve, <n the City nt London, end inhlldied 
for' the Proprletiir to Wi>.uiK Lovnr, III. (Comer of Sumy Street,) 
SUnnd.—Snuiptey, Iby U, 1047 . . 
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THE CONVUBSAZIOKB. 

HI OCTAVICM OAKLISV. 

From ike Exhibition of (he old IHoeivfp of Water Colours. 

■ Mb. Oakist'h adiiiiralilc ovgan-boys ara ererjr year 
apreadiiig more whlcly liia reputation. oMo has pre- 
Bopted tlmm to the publiu in a truth /.if iiatnre that 1* 
oidy gurpa.<Med by the genial huuinpr with which lie tiaa 
imlniod them. Thoro is a oeftaln rcaetnblauce batween 
the Babjeetii which Hunt and he Bcleet) but there iB 
at the samo time u wide dllTercnoBi Hunt do3!» more 
in the nntive«rticlc—voting Uritinh clowns, rough and 
ready, ndth all their imdihgiiifioil ehatticter and habits 
abont tiioi% Oakley, tliough he KometiinsB iaken like 
creatures, treats them diflcrontly,aud you'saeAbat thc^ 
are from a ditlbront part of the country, llunt finds liia 
subjects ill Iht oomiticn iic ir Londhn, ahd down Kent 
and BnH.«ex way. Yon ui.iy meet tilts Of living and 
walking iinats abont Iliittiugs, Bt. Loonanrs, or Uuror, 
You will scMoiii, if over, onconiKcr any (laklcys Ihcra, 

. except in the shupc cf iuruign organ boys ana hiirdy> 

! gurdy girls. ttok'cyV natives arc of tho midland 
i counties. IVc son cspscially l)or1^.sliire wrillon broad 
I on their person-i, wliotbor they he strollers, villagers, or 
I gipssys. And in the style of piiiiiling there is h wuhi 
ditiorence bclwcrn the two iirti.its. Ilunt’s are liiglijy 
finished; they ari^worked Up with the ntosl. caroful ah’d 
diligent touches but ar« ill sonletpbat rough to tho eye, 

I Onkiey's disjdiiy a very difierciit n]hulpiltatinn,a stnooth 

i and polished idiaracter. TJicy remind ns of enamel 
I pitiiiling. Tliey aro" cxlroincly clear and free^ Hunt 
I seems to delight to stamp on Iiis lads the full inprcss 
] of their clownishness; Oakley oleralcs and refines, or 
. secs the native rcfincinenl undur 11ts coarse exterior; 

; he delights 111 look on the bright ride of things. His 

ii organ-boys are not the little wreb bea that wo know 
I: many of them uro-^immted ns cu4lc for the market, 

I' lodged as cattle, dealt With hardly, and often steeped in 
1! hardship and inisery; they are the li.ghl-iicnrted Hnvoy- 

.ards in their happiest inoiuonte. You come upon llinin 
in their snatches of rclaxatloni When llio iiutive, 

I buoyant Imiiiou&Vf tho ioiitli is apittrent. IVhon the 
I htskiuusicr is fewgotten, ami in theitoHM of thOirpro- 
! vliiciol Jlnlian they are relating 1 heir ailVentnres, tfieir 
^ lud;, and (heir hopes of the fiituie, and heat (key wll)"| 
astonish tiicir friends at Jioinc. .See them as they loan 
iigiiinst a wall—one of them nioimlod iijkiii it^int^e 
I painting of this year, termeil by him frosperit.v. What 
I an nir of triumph trliere is, as they coiiiparo their t?ai“»; 

I • and tlie urchin of tJic wall, what real,waggciy gleams 
' out of his eycj I And hero tiioVarc again.'' Tlio urchin 
on the wall is notl st'.ited under a wall. Ho has met 
with a comrade; they are Indulging in urost; and with 
■' what un iuimitftblo n*r of luxury and drollery is 
that urchin of the wall sot in for tlic gossip I Look at. 
; that face, at that thi-own-uul leg, at that Ituad projiped i 
'' on the arm. Every limb and feature is Iirkiifiii of the ’ 
[ most licaullfiil sctf-oomplaccncy. Thoee is not a lord 
j| in ll'.o land, lolling on the nii/st silken suRI in the most 
jl .shperV saloou.aud contingBis eje over the finest estate, 

' with a lu.irc lordly fooling, tlood luck to the gossip, 

;■ and to tlio aftLi wlio has jilacwf’it thus admirably 
' before .vou. When wo come, in our walks, upon a 
! SrojJP of tlicse light-hearted lad.*, wc are involuntarily 
i I'cmuide^ of Oakic.v. The other day wc pai cd a group 
'I of them-in high glee, tho. downs near Clupton. 
They liad met casually, or by coieseut, five or six of 
tliein; their organs were mislung frotp tlio sliViuldcr, 
iisand placed on the gra-xs. Thci'o they lay, wUh' hurdy- 
gurdies and caps thrown .oil', to ciyoy the air bare¬ 
headed. Tiicrcwcro Ihc little marmots and^fninca-pigs 
^nrned 6ut too on the gro-sa for a treat; and the young 


urchins were running to and fro, and screaniing with 
delight, and gabbling Ttaiion at an amazing rate. - It 
was a holiday snatched from the smoke of London, and 
enjoyed with a woudcrful zest. As we returned hours 
afterwards, they were still there, but somewhat sobered, 
seated in a ring in the midst of their instruments, and 
with their little pot animals qniotly resting amon^t 
their legs. I’hc poor lads must have been in proaperdy, 
and had cash enough in their pockets to pay the 
msster's demand at evening, or they could "not thus 
have enjoyed so long and so intensely as they evidently 
did their OunvzRstzioHZ. 


CASPAR IIAUSBU, THE HEREDITARY 
rill SICE OP BADEN. 

*' fCtiucl/iilnl from p. S70 J ** 

Tills singular document llcrr Cuno communicated to 
Peiiorbacli, Uiol’residciitof the Court of Appeal, because 
he Wlieved him to be prosecuting the history of Hauser. 
What must we Ihiiik of ill klany things. The letter 
beihg written in Latin, and Latin of its kind, sooms to 
indlraio (bo author of it to be a country clergyman. 
Purllicf, (bo Writer beingcloscly wa(cbCd was (o account 
fur (bo singiijar'ehoice of tbe vehicle of pulilicatioii. 
The bottle iiad probably not been cairicd far, bulfflnng 
out of till! huHse window into tlic flood, which is stated 
to be mi tlie Rhine. Th% place, liaufl'enhurg, points to 
the Upper Uliiue Lands of Baden, for iu .Switzerland 
there la no throne. The d.ito agrees with the govern¬ 
ment qf Karl, and if Hauser was really^lic elder prince, 
then his nnilrrgrouuil iliintjeon ws tiid'iiowii to his 
fiitlicr. ‘ 

Now, Engesscr was a parish prici(f lu the Upper 
Rltliio Land; had lie a hand in iliis, and thorehy laid 
tlie foundation of his rtipld fortune ! In this isiso, ho 
moat liftve been too wicked to have written this docu¬ 
ment. It Minsl have been some subordinate clergyman 
wlin bad been Aadc piison aeslslant ; whose conscionoo 
oppressed hilh : but wbo was loo closely watched to allow ^ 
him to lly, and Who hoped to help his chai^je liy this 
scheme. If that charge was Hauser, he was then only 
four years oliL 

Or, perhaps, it w-as a eliaplain, who by chance w'os 
brought (here upon tho trace of liis siiiicrior clcrgj-man. 
It w/iiild lie interesting to loam whctlier, about this time 
there was not a sudden death in the ncigblioiirhood. 
'J’hc inhabitants of Laufl'enburg should reuolloct, and 
if any such fiict occurred, scud the account of it to the 
Swiss nowpapers. « 

I loam further, that some d.ay8 ago tbb Dwfzeituntj 
contained tho intelligence 'hat the father of Hauser had 
Ixicn disi'ovcred to iie a CafboJic priest.» I am generally 
on my guard against such reports, because of into there 
hove been obviously manifold altcnlpta to lead the pubUo 
miiiii from the track; but in this case, perhaps, the last 
news «ay link itself to the first, and may locate Hauser’a 
dungeon in some parsonage on tbc Riiine^noar Lanfi'on- 
iitirg, if, on tlie appearuneo of tho paragraph in the 
Vossicb (Jazette, the youth had not been conveyed else- 
whore. , ,, 

Here I send my little volume into the world, wiUi a 
greeting to my friends. 1 wnst hide myself like a 
thief, i'll order to complete fed print it. Tho Baden 
government has recently made inquisition after me, 
and tho Htrasburg polVcc in consequence have Wen 
actively on tho alert to discover me. As I liave, since 
my abode on tho French frontiers, hold myself aloof 
from poliBcal correspondence, and concealed my 
retreat even froin my most intimate friends, I may 
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certainly belioTB that my rej^Iar and retiring boharioar by Coapar ITauser aa'hia keeper, and vbo wu, after 
can have drawn no increased surveillance of the French two attempts, finally bis murderer. It apMted clear 
police upon me. And what can ibe Baden govern- that the p^y which had doomed Caspar Hauser to so 
ment want with me 1 A respectable and trustworthy strange a eonflnement, had believed that he would 
person, who neither knew of the convoFsation in Beb- never be able to tell tales; but when they found that 
stock alluded to in my preftce, nor of my pamphlet, he had aoquired languages, and that pnblio cnriotlty 
aStured me that it was on account of a brochure, which was excited about liim, they became alarmed. He wai 
this government was anxious to prevent me publishing, pursued and killed by tfie man; the man escaped 
In this «we the Baden government could not siuroiy readily, and was never discovered. The Baden goveiii‘ 
be aware'that I meant to give forth the history of ment betrayed no eagerness to find him, or to dive Into 
Hauser merely in tbo form of rumoare, timidly and tbe'mystery. AlThen, suspicion turned strongly npdft 
in doubt. Aro mere rummirs of such consetincnce this Uenneiiofer, ho was never brought to any inquiry 
that people should giro tbemselvcB so much trouble by government, but continued to live under its protec- 
ahout them 1 tion, and does so continue to this day. He Urea in his 

- (Siatle in the Upper Rhine Land, leading > gloomy and 

• secluded life Tm pnbiife hosulwayslookodonthewljlow 

I have thus printed pretty fully tlio contents of this of the tirand-Duke Karl, and supposed mother of Oaspar 
singular little volume, which has so long kept, and still Hauser, xeitli ^reat regard, attracted not only ly her 
keeps, the Baden government in such uneasiness. Mere toients and virtues^^but by her ill health, and snppoead 
rumours, nay, tho slightest ramours, on this snbiect, secret sorrows. It believed, and belielfas, that the 
put it in(R the greatest alarm. Tho story of Ca^ar wicked old Margravine, as thev call her, and her pant- 
Hauser hod l>ce% reiul by us in Kngftnd,and was partly inour Ludwig, bad resolved a* all costs that the chU- 
foigotten, when, during our residence in Heidelberg in <hmn of the Frenhhwoman, Stephanie, adopted daughter 
1811, there was, a sudden muttering in society of some or Napoleon, should never sit oh the dneal throne of 
cireumstance which had taken place there. It was this. Baden. 

The police bad waited on three citizens, and demanded And what conrso did tho reigning fiimily of Baden 
their attendance at tiie police-oflioc. There as many take to get rid of those dark susnieions 1 Did It invito 
letters were pfbduccd, addressed to tliesw gentlemen iwipiiry; bring tliem to tbe light and disprove tlibm} 
respoelivcly, cacB announeing that a fopy of the pnm- ! It has, from the first moment of their spreading, 
pblet now translated in llicso pages, and egniaining also regarded them with tho utmost apparent alarm and 
an essay on Schiller's “ lioliliers,” full of ailusimi to its jiuxioty* Rvery mc|ns lias been employed to stifle and 
subject, had boon fonvardod in a certain parcel to a suiipress tho report. The ptflicc has every where the 
certain ITorr Triibncr for cacli8)f them. Those letters strictest orders to keep it down-^to watch for and setae 
li.ad been iiilcrecptcd at the posl-offiec, and tlio parcel every liqpk or writing on the siilybot. In iact, If the 
in question, on its arrival, also had licen intcreoptod at rcigiiiag family be iniioccnl, it has adopted every means 
the parcel post, and the said books taken nut, aipl were calculated to convince the public tliat it is guilty. It 
now produced. Tho throe gentlemen wore njw strictly lias atloptM every means tliat guilt could instiBWively 
qnestiuned as to their kiiuivlodgc of, and %nnexion adopt. 

with, the Kcndcre of these books. They pleaded igno- I'n the meantime, the Court of Bavaria, on the mnrder 
ranee, but wore not entirely dismissed without shibwd of Caspar llansci? had iusUtiilcd an inquiry, whioh 
Ru-'picions; amlllic books and letters were taken care of. went on for some lime under the management of the 
Tliis cireumslanec, in a little gossiping place like itciite and celcltrated President of the Court of Appeal, 
Ileidellierg, where the pelico is strong^and active, but Anselm von Feuerbach, and at length terminated with • 
tittle tattle is stilt more strong and .active created, as an abrii}rt aunouncenicnt in the repOTt of tho jndgo in 
,may be supposed, a most lively, deep, and universal, Uie worils quoted above, that " are eiretea of 
ttiongh wlflsperctl, sensation. It was to ns a matter of human eociefif inlo'whiett tite arm of puitiee dares not 
no little surjirise how so strange an interest eonld vetiHrate." 

atlachto thcHtoryorCaspnrllauser,)iutpartioularlywhy Such a ^>nuination, accompanied by sneh an an- 

tlio government treated # knowledge of il*as a criminal noumaiment, was not calcnlatcd to set the public nU&d 
matter. The love of talking on a prohibllcd subject atifist. It only went on qncstioning, and putting things 
was in our favour, and wa soon were let into tho v^iulo together with a inlirc insatiable avidity. What increased 
mystery. • and sustained this avidity gas, tliat Iford Stauhope, who 

Wo found the belief of Caspar TTutiscr having had evinced so moth interest in Hauser wliilo living, ' 
been no other than the oldest son of the (Imnd-Diiko after hw deafit was invUed to tho Coiirteit Carisrahe, 
Karl, a fixetl and west extensively diffused arlltlo of faith and speedily profcssotl that ho reganled the whole his- 
in the public*mind, and not tlie loss so in the higher tory of Hauser as a hoax, or sontethlng of the kind, and 
than in tho lower classes. Ail the suspicious oiecnm- manifested no further care about him. Not so With thO 
stances above mentioned were detailed to us—^tlio bad sagaoioiis and persevering Feuerbach. He puniued hia 
character of liudwim the sudden deaths which had oim Wlividual scrutiny into this^ myj^terious histoty 
cldared his way to tne throne; tho worse oharaclqy el willi endiiriftg ardour, and it was said had made enrious 
tlie Msigravinc of Hochborg, his step-mother, and eup- discoveries, and *wXn likely one day to publuh them, 
posed to he something even nearer to him; thclhte o( Fenerbocli didB suddenly, as l|gs done dmoSt every ohe 
the Grand-Di^o Karl, and the death#, so called, of his who, in Germany, has lieen rash enongk to tABible 
two Sons, whne his daughters all lived; and Uicn tho hiigself about this matter. Wo have conversed With 
mysterions story of Caspar Hauser; all were put coimcxions of the jtfdge, and they seeined to entertain 
together with matters that gave a strange vcrinlmilitude little doubt of the nature of hh fatal diieoae, _ 
to the relation. AM that ted been alleged of Oaspaa Tho boohs about Caspar Hauser were strictly pro- 
Hauser’s being tbo son rf a labdhrer, and then of a hibited throughout Baden. The portraite of him wore 
priest, wonid not satisfy public iioiief. They ftlt ttet oonsidered to liear a striking resemblance to the rcigh- 
tho oare and expense of seventeen years’ so peeuliar ing family. AH talk on this snlgcctwas secret; and 
ineareeration implied a victim Tif a higher gtatioo. The the greatest vigilimce on the part of the police made 
fame of the old Maigiavine von Hoehboig was torri- every one who had a copy of Ifansors history bide it 
flcally evil: her name was accompanied by muttered carefully. 

curses. There was no doubt whatever in*tho public There a lady, who eamc occasionally WotjI'h^Bo, 
mind that tho Major Hennehoibrwis ths man spoken of whom we unexpectedly found very open on the subject; 












but not bcin,!' able to answer eerbun questions, slio said 
she would ask her fotber, who knew a Rreat deal about 
it from a friend at rourt. Tiic nest time we saw this 
lady we asked the result of her inquiries. Her counte¬ 
nance fell at onee. She said that she hail done very 
wrong. Her father had reprimanded her very severely; 
for this matter was by no means to the honour of the 
reigning family; and should, least of all, have been 
oximsed to foreigners. • 

Thus this opening was os suddenly closed as found. 
We learned nothing more from, this informant, than 
that there were many things of strange cliaractcr about 
the history of the Baden family, and that a great 
sensitiveness reigned thronghont the palace on these 
subjects. • 

ijo great was the jealousy of*any diftcovery of an in¬ 
terest in the story of Caspar Hauser, that we never 
could procure a sight of the book we hafe nbw quoted 
from more than one person In (lenpany ; and a second 
I loan of it was declined, lest no good might come of it. 
We tried Hamburg and other large cities, but in vain. 
On onr return to ilngiabd, bearing that (lie work was 
published in Paris, we commissioned a German jdiysici.'in 
there, a warm friend of onrs, to iirociire a copy. Ho 
sent ns word that all his c.vciiions lothat end liad been 
in vain. The shop was speedily shut up after the 
publication tlioro; the pulilislicr Iwl disappeared ; and 
I it triu believed that (lie Baden government had taktii 
: care both of him and his dangeums stock. , 

' 'We learned, liewovcr, (hat the author of the book was 
I living in ISnglaud. lie liad bc<s» obliged to»niake;i 
! rapid rcti'cat natonly frolii Germany, but from llie con¬ 
tinent, in consequence of thi.s pnlilication, and has cun- 
I tinned to ixiside inf England ever since, .ns his ^iily safe 
retreat. Q’ho author, however, did not pos.sess aii-opy of 
' his own hook; and it has not Iiocn without a uio'-t iin- 
remitting research that we have at Icngtli jirocnrod it. 

I Some time ago we received from the autliur (lie 
following letter, which will open up a now and' un¬ 
expected connexion of the liistory •of ('aspar Ilanscr 
with the politics of the continent. It is iiill of matter 
i of singular importance. 

! • Bib, 

! _ 1 have not foigotten the permission yon gave me 

■ in a letter soyiS four months ago to call on yon; 
but it is now my turn to ask yon ulicUicr you still take 
some interest in the subject of Caspar Hauser'! Tils 

I mother,the Grand-Dnehess Btcphanic is heft, and soind'- 
j thing serious might bo done. 1 have documents in 
! hand never printed before, and Ibe discoveiy or dfitcc- 
I tiou can be pushed forth several sfops more. A new’ 
bopk would iiowvhe in tiqio. The only misfortune is 
' this—I know it from iiiy own cxpei-iencc, to what per¬ 
secutions a n>an isexi>oscd by vitcrfering fii this subjedt; 
,1 and I sliould umler no circumstances advise you to 
' publish even a translation under your name, if yon 
I wish ever to return to Baden ; and then secondly, there 
I are so many new statements to lie made, which noliody 
but myself ^^akc under bis responsibility. 1 iAtend, 
under all circumstances, to publish a niw book on 
I Caspar Hauser; but, as it would Ae quicker done and 
better, if I had j’oiir co-opqration, confer whether it 
I is worth yoqr,wbilcto undcrt^c the thing. Many things 
I will only be trauslations-in it, and it is only the new 
j information F must work out mysdif. * 

j _ As j'oii have some knowledge of Baden and the suh- 
I ject of Caspar Hauser, I may iio brief enough in lay- 
I ing before yon the plan of the book as I have conceived 
it. The book is to contain a. full information of all 

■ that is known until now to tlie public, and also to me, 
1 concerning Hauser. In my new statements cbrtainly 
I I appear as a witness, and for this reason 1 siofild dis- 
' trilmte the matter in the following way: 

Inirodvaion .—A short sketch of my ownAlifc, with a 
view of showing the way in which 1 got connected and 


acquainted with the principal actors of the tragedy, j 
also throwing now light on their doings and character. { 
The sketch is lin;itod to this point—elucidating the I 
subject of C. H. 

The book itself would contain a review of the princi- | 
pal publications on C. H. that have appeared; and | 
lastly, my now statements and unprintca documents. | 
There would Fie for consideration : 

1. Feuerbndi'e little work on Cwqmr Hmtser, os 
containing all the principal incidents in the'life of C. 

11 . from his first appearance at ^Inreinbcig, to the _fl™t 
attempt on his life. As to the authors of the crime, 
Feuerbach hints bravely that a court and priests (the 
priest Eugesser) were implicated in it. The book being 
already translated into English, extracts would lie suffi¬ 
cient principally referriitg to the facts, leaving tlus 
proofs aside. (Iii my possession.! 

2. The little vvrk of the jJurl of Stnnhope on 
Hauser. From this must ho taken the relation of the ; 
end of C. IT., and as ho represoiilcd him as an im- r 
postor, his assertions must he disproved. (I fan get it.) ' 

;t. The little pamphlet T puldished,myself at Strae- ' 
burg, IS.qf, wbcri'in hrsttbe family crimes of tbegrand- j; 
dm-al family were drawn to tbc liglit. (I can get it.) i| 

4. A second arli-jlc of mine, which apiicaml in a I; 
Gcnn.an paper, •• Deutsciics Leben," of wliich 1 pnlv j. 
lislied four nuniiicrs liiTC in 1834. (1 can got it.) i' 

These tvM productions of mine miAt he translated 
and given in u;bole, because they haH their history; , 

inciting thcfcourt of Baden io ixliportant steps, and ' 
sewing, liy a strange accident, as a (rap in whicli 
the princijiiil culprit " Yon Hcum!!uifcr"\vas caught. Of ' 
this immediately afterMiaving despatciicd two otlicr 
piililiciitioiis. 

There appeared in Switzerland g, little book on |; , 
Haii.'-e’', wiiii the name of I’iiris on the title; (his is j 

i irolialily the work you meant when you wrote to me. ' 
Icsides some ginorally known notices, it i.-i merely an 
amplification of luy own pamphlet, in.wliich the aullior ■' * 
hasMirawn largely on fiction. Tliu liook, howciei, is : 
iiscrul, as tiio Ruiijcel is complete, and reads like a 
novel. (I can get it.) 

A real novel, however, appeared under (he title Caspar 
Tlaufcr, at Stuttgart, by a friend ofn'iiic, Sicboldt, whicli 
is partly int^le up from real facts, aiul iu this respect.,, , 
desewes consideration. (I liavc it iu my pdtsscssion.) 

Wo come now to the subsequent events. | 

Whcnmi’pamplilct appeared, the Baden govciumcnl ' 
took the mdst ext.raordiuary»'measures to sujiprcss it. I 
But the st'rangest events bnp]>cnud after l*ltad already 
left Strasbiirg for Paris. c 

I was liiddcn at St rasbiirg because the French govern¬ 
ment wanted to induce me nut to print the pampbict. ; 
Some of the Germans, however, saw mo occasionally; 
amongstit'hoK was a man I had only axn once or twice | 
without taking much notice of him. fiis name was 
Sailw, he is a native of Wifinmherg, wiicro his father j 
was deputy, and by profession an apothccaiy. To this i 
Sailer a friend of mine had given the manuscript of the ! ,. 
Prql'ace, in which, after it had'been printed, I Bad | '' 
■wrapped some totiacco for him. My friend, without _my j 
knovAcdge, had given that manuscript to Sailer. Sailer 
soon afterwards (foparted for KippenWu}, where he liod ! 
an uncle, and in the neighbourhood of which Henne- ! 
hofer, minister of foreign ailairs in Baden, under Lud- '< 
wig, iivwl. He hoard of the manuscript of a Preface, 

, in which mention was not yet made of tbc real subject, ; 
and asked it from Sailor. From this moment, willing ] 
to employ him aBhisspy,hc9hUivatedhisac(|UBintancc, 
and after the pamphlet had appeared, he really sent him 
to Straslnitg, which I ^ad already loft. But arrived | 

there he discovered his mission immediately to a friend ' 

of mine, who wrote down ovoiything ho said be hod 
hearUfroj^ or Ixjcn told by Hennehofor. What he said j 
rendered the gmlt of the latter glaring, and 1 learned 

- - ► "J- i 
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screral new &cts of importance. All tlieae discoveries 
were sent to me to Paris, 

In the summer of the same year I published here 
the above-mentioned periodical, “ Deutsches Ijeben, 
Kunst and Poesie,” in the second liumber of which I 
began a paper on Caspar Hauser, a condensation and 
criticism of what I had said before, but also containing 
a new matter of importance, the dispute of Baden witli 
Bavaria about the Palatinate. 

Though this matter belongs to details farther on, I 
will state it here as showing you at once how the aSkits 
of Hauser enter into the politics of Burope. 

The Palatinate formerly belonged to Bavaria, and the 
Breisgau, or South of Baden, to Austria. In 1313, when 
Badon had not yet separated from Hapolcon, the two 
bowers concluded a treaty at Hied, in virtue of which 
Bavaria coded to Austria the Tyrol, under a promise of 
indemnification by the Palatfiiatc, and a yearly payment 
of 100,OUU guilders by Austria until Bavaria should be 
in possession, paid to the present day—whilst on tiic 
other hand Austria coveted the Breisgau. Those de¬ 
signs wofc, however, fnistratcd by Uie accession of 
Baden to the allied army and the protection of Hnssia. 
There rcmaincSonly one chance: the (Irand-Dulce Earl, 
Iiiisliand to Bteplumio, had at Uiat moment no male 
children; aniPthe same was the case with the only two 
remaining heirs, his two uncles. If he, therefore, died 
without male issue, llic reigning family became extinct, 
and then botli Austria and Bavaria coiil^ renew their 
pretensions. Thus both powers were interested in the 
extinction of the family. * 

Of these two uncles, the younger, Budwig, grand- 
duke (1818—1830), who was very amidtious, had like¬ 
wise no cuance of reigning* unless his nephew died 
without male issue. Jlc was, moreover, much in w’out 
of money, and liad a personal spite against Stephanie. 
He it was who, through the lieidmi/rfijiii, Geycr von 
Qeyersberg, the mother of the margraves and tlfb reign¬ 
ing duke, put the two male children of .Stcpkanic out of 
the way. This was long known in the country; but 
the elder one, ITauscr, who W'as believed to have been 
murdered like bis brother, was saved in i, strong^ way. 

It is almost certain that this was nut done with the 
knowlcilgo of Ludwig, but rather by Ids eonfcdcratcs, 
who in the child wishcalo preserve a ^fcapon w'hcrowitb 
to frighten Ludwig, when on the throng into a com- 
' pliance wptli Uieir wishes. Hero Austria got in by 
obtaining knowledge uf tlie secret, and forced Ludwig 
to a great extent tu reign according lu her own wishes. i 
Tlic same threat of c.i^osing him was^aiso employed 
against the reigning grand-duke. For thip 1 can quote 
now an Englisli autboi^y for you, namely, extracts from 
the Preuch papers, wiui tj^c editorial observatidhs in 
the t'hroiikle, then the organ of the ministry, iiuuibcr of 
October 28,1832. But there being a slight mistake in , 
it, I will place here the fact as it is. 

Papers rofitrnug to ITauscr and Utc cri)!ics*coifimitlcd 
againsthim were deposited with Hotbschild and tbcBaden 
ambassador at the Diet ;*von Blitlcrsdorf, a creiflurc of 
Mettemich, had the impudence to tell the gr<vnd-duke 
(pthor to buy off^e. papers with two millions of 
gnildcrs, or to run the ri^ of having the tiling ptib- 
lishdd. * , 

The grand-duke, frightened, laii^ the affair before 
the council •of stale, who advised him not to }iay ; but 
be was so full of fear tliat he paid the money from bis 
I private pniBC. Not satisfied with that, ho,^as forced 
I also to make Blittcrsdorf his minister of fomgn afiairs, 
—(it was the period of the Syrian question, when a wfir 
against Franco was pestle, and Austria, consequently, 
interested to liavo a creature of her own master of the 
policy and army of Baden). .The graild-duchcss, aware 
of the disappearance of the money, and the part Blit- 
tersdorf had taken in the tntnsaction, openly showed him 
her indignation. Then they took this jevenge; the | 


Jewish' banker von Haber, who had acted as the agent 
of Austria, near Don Carlos, slandered her, openly 
boasting of having enjoyed her favours. Julius von 
Coder then reproved him, and denounced him to the 
magistrate (vor Amt), but the thing was quashed. It 
was the same Gocicr who in 1843 (October) refused 
to admit Haber at the ball given in honour of 
the Prussian grand-duchess, Helena, at Baden- 
Baden, for the reason assigned, end thns gave rise 
to those twp fiimous duels; in the first of which 
both Cuelor and his antagonist, a Hussian officer, 
wove killed; and in the second, the Baden artil¬ 
lery officer, Don Balrabaga, by the hands of Haber. 
But to the CoclcTs, whom I know intimately, belong¬ 
ing to the highest nobility of Baden, the first result 
was, that the Austrian party was ovcrthrtwn, and Blit- 
tersdorf drivenput uf J.hc ministry. The thing, how¬ 
ever, had created such a scandal, that the grand-duke 
also repudiated his wife, a daughter of the cx-king of 
f^wcdcu, Custavus, as blasted in her reputation. This 
again was answered by her brother, the Prince of 
Bweden, in the serriee of Austria, who hod married a 
daughter of Btephanic, nows hero in F,ngland, from 
whom he also scpamlud as being a princess of Baden, 
ffhero is already plenty of othqr scandal, bat what I 
cannot explain here; through Anstria, also, the Jesuits 
were introduced into the business uf Hauser. 

To return now to our real subjeet: I said, then, aliove, 
yiat Sailor had been sent by TTcnnehofer tu Strasburg as 
it spy, with an order of finding out “from whom I had 
received my information,” and then exposed his secrets. 
For tlm moment I could nut make use of the discoveries, 
•vaUialilc as they hi!(l been. But in the same year, 1834, 
towards the cud of it, when arrived here, 1 published Uic 
abovo-mcutiuiicd Gennan paper.* Sailer wa#i at that 
niomgift at Sliusburg; and now ITcnnchofer, by pay, and 
under tlic greatest promises, siiecccdcd in persuading 
him to suppress the numbers that were scut to Stras- 
burg, and prevent their circulation in Germany. To a 
great extent this was done; but Bailer, now still more 
in possession uf.tbc secrets of Hcunchofer, used bis 
position to extort money .from bim, and thus lived at his 
expense until the end of 1835. At that timoSailcrwas 
at Zurieli, and there a political murder was committed 
against a Prussian spy, named Lessing, (.see Cotiverm- 
tiom-Laeicon dcr £cnzeil, s. v.) oiad iWler, like many 
othcis of the German refugees was arrdkted. In searching 
his house the whole scric,s of the letters of llcnnehofer 
to Sailer di8covei'ed,aud Sailer himself by the judge 
examined on the subject of Hauser. Both his depo¬ 
sition and the letters of Honnohofor have since been 
printed mffcliavliery arteumajtmge DarstellungderUber 
di^rmordung dea Sludenteii LeaaMig,ge/Shrten Unter- 
aumuiuf, Zurich, 1837; #nd crealea an immense sensa-. 
,tiou; (I heuo ih my possession the loaves of the book 
referring to Hauser;)‘but strange as lb their nature 
already, without the letters in my possession not yet 
printed, the impurtance of the discovery cannot be fully* 
appreciated. 

qthis would form a new topic, and the most interest¬ 
ing part o(iho book. _ • 

The cunclu^oik would consist of those diplomatlcal 
admixtures jiintcd at above—chiefly based on some 
despatclius of McltcrnicB, i« bo found in the v{prks of 
“ Genz,” and "Kombst's Bundestag.” • 

•Excuse me, Bir. for haviifg troubled yon with these 
lines, but the interest you appeared to feel in the matter 
encourages mo now to bring the subject to your rcmem- 
hraucc, when tho ri^t moment of doing somclhiug is 
come. * 

I hope I have written enough to enable you to judp 
wbethcr there is a possibility for you of faking the 
direction of fhia work, without tho responsibility of 
your name. . . , , 

j To Go^nt from next Satidrday I shall bo glad to meet 
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you at your hoxM) ut ouy time you may be ploaecd to 
Tbo morujug would bo the mo»t e^eablo for W 
In ca«o. bowam, it ehould not suit your eonvonicnoe 
to enter into the anterpriao—-of arhioh the above ia only 
an outline, antgeot to any alterations anggeated by yon— 
I beg you to oecapt these lines oa the homage of a 
German to one of the first German soholoni here, and a 
man vho has done so much to spread a true knowledge 
pf Gennany and its cuatoma amongst hia eompatriota- 

Yonia, etc. J. 11. G. 

Such la a brief ontline of this mast singular story. 
What farther light the in(}nlric% of persevering Aer- 
mana mu throw npon it remains yet to be aocn. At 

f iresent the evidence is but circumstantial; but whether 
he firet he, that Caspar Hauser was the Hcvodiiary 
Prince of BMcn or not, there is a moss of evidence that 
makes it one of the most curloM queetions, nut of the 
age only, but of history in general. The circumstance, 
that no ordinary cause could have led fo s* singular 
and long-continued immurement of a hoy, and that the 
alarm manifested on his acquiring language, and ex¬ 
citing the inquiry of the public, tlemowfriited tliut no 
ordinary causes did lie ht the bolluin of it, and Umt 
parties of no ordinary station or power were vitally 
mixed up with the mystery;—tlicse things, ('niubincit 
with the trembling anxiety of the Ihtdcii gnvcrumcnl 
whenever the mystery was touched upon, will, .sliould 
nothing ftirthpr come to light, leave firmly on the puldic 
mind of Germany a strong opinion on the subject. Men 
of known sudden elevation under very suspicious ciy- 
cumslaucps. still Vringwith all these suspicious circum¬ 
stances under the protection of tli? government;—th^i 
fiiot of one of these mcu.'Hu^eeicd of having been tliu 
most active instrument in Ciispar Hatisur's fate, licing 
the first to pounce‘on any one who dares to iitlor a 
syllable on the suhjcct—the freeing dates of tlwngs— 
the iuroads of death on cort-aiii lives, and as if purposely 
to servo the views of certain ambitious parlies—and 
finally, the constant, active, and continued siqfpres-.ion 
by the Baden government of all whisper of this his- 
toiy,—make the subject one of singular interest as .1 
literal^ topic, and as such we have thrown it before the 
Engllsb public. 


OH THE NATIONAL USE OF SUNDAY. 

a 

Bv B. u. ni>a.vu. 

Aiinsa those of oor Tuslitutioiis ,whicli are most 
valuable to us, i^hich we itouid least alfonl to lose, 
I whieh wo rejoice in and arefgntefid to possess, is the 
(ino day in seven set opart as a day of . 

If tiic whiri and turmoil of \vork and business had 
no pause, bow much would the Iicttor]iaTt ot our nature 
suffhr i Look at'the great avenues to t|>e Bank and the 
Uoyal Excltauge on any of the si.x da.is of the week. 
Ooulemplatc that never-ceasing stream oniumaiiheiugs, 
all iutciit on ond object—the securing of the means to 
live. Tliiuk, if tiiattliroiig of anxious.Jmsuing money- 
seekers went on, day after day, without intermission or 
bteak^how much more hoAd ilammon would get of tins 
world, than CTtm liow be has. Listen to the clang and 
din of machinery in sOm& groat factory. 'J’hiiik, if the 
•team-engine never stopped on any day, and the wheels 
never coa-ted to whirl, how much more the monotonous 
toil wonld crush and cramp the sbnis of the operatives. 
Look ath man sawinga block of stone. Think, if that 
weary bend of the back and movement of the arms 
were repeated through the long hours of cveay day, 
without the weieomo interruption of tlio oils 4ay in 
seven, how grievous an addition it would lio to that 
man's lot. It is the samd in every class workers. 


from the wealthiest to the poorest. Sunday is a bleuing 
to them all. Jil-spcnt, little-valued, inadequately ngoj e<i 
as it too often is, etill it is a change. It |gvea ju a 
chance for ear souls. It sends toiling millione among 
their families; gives them time to cnltivate their 
afibetions, time to breathe, and think, and raise tlioir 
spirits to their God. 

But periiaps the best woy to estimate iiie value of 
our day of rest is to endeavour to imagine hov diffioQlt 
it would bo to begin such on arrangement now, if it had 
not boon ready mode for us. Bnpposo we had no 
holiday in the week, but every day was alike, a day of 
work. Suppose that the unceasing round ba4 become 
a burden too groat to be borne, and that we had begun 
with one voice to demand some respite. It would require, 
before wo bad any obance to obtain it, that voriotA 
energetic and lienevolont individuals should wrllo essays, 
articles, and pamphlets; fihonld lecture, call moetingH, 
and get up petitions for at least ten years. Then, that 
attempts should he made l>y some memiier of parlia¬ 
ment to bring in a “ Sunday Best Bill" in siicoessivo 
sc-^atons fur ten more years. Afterwards, t^at daring 
llio course of an indefinite period of yoars, the Bill 
should bo repeatedly thrown out by largo majorities, 
while the arguments of its opponents would prove that it 
would, if successfni, ruin the trade and commerce of the 
couniry, lower wages, promote idleness, drunkenness, 
iiiul every kind of immorality, and that it was mani¬ 
festly opposed to the Christian reiigio^, which in the 
words of the Apostle Paul reproves thgse who "observe 
days, and uionths.'and times, and years." At last, the 
geiiunition wUb first moved in the matter having died 
out, tlie loDg-dcsirc<l Bill would pass the House of 
Commons, hut would he,lhrown out in the Lords. This 
iiaving been repeated many times, it would arrive at the 
very last stage; having passed both IJ oases, it would 
require only the Iloyal assent, w ben a oltangc of ministry 
occurri'.ig, it would again fall to the ground, and the 
pressure of other businesa leave it still a bright hope, 
and nothing more. This is the course wlncli every 
mcosuro of reform has to run in our ccrantry. Think of 
it, iffen of England ! 

B.it, being so happy as actually to possess our day of 
rest Qiiec in every week, it is surely iucnmbont on us 
to use it iu the best way—^to tRm it to all the purposes 
of improvcivcnt, usefuluess, and enjoyment, within onr 
power. Cun we say that we do so I , • 

Hany among us cannot, for want of the means to 
enjoy, or improve any day; for want of a hofne, from 
vacancy of mind, from ignorance. Others are so over¬ 
toiled in tliq wc;.k, that tlicy pass it in a stupified Jist- 
Jessnoss. Borne collier hoys owned that they spent it 
lyiuii, on their faces iu tlio sun;' and the evidence in one 
of the government commissions has shown that many 
working men in the manufacturing districts lio in bed 
the whole day ; wliilo others sit unshaved on tlio thres¬ 
hold of tlSeir*doot8. Many pass it itf gloom for con¬ 
science'sake ; others in thougiitless soIfishnesB devote it 
to shdw and feasting. But anong the great migority in 
England, ii is spent os well as their eiroiimstances will 
admit. The churches and cliApcIai.aro well filled in 1)10 
uloniings; and in the afternoon families and friends 
incct,^nd the fresh air is enjoyed by thcln all ht the 
summer, and tliCj^firesido in the winter. In London 
especially, it is a pleasant sight to see, onra fine Sunday 
afternoon in spring, summer, or antumUi the highways 
in everyj^roction out of the great city tlirongod witli 
erowdso^Dple going out towards the country. The rtver 
(s equally covered with steamers, going up and down It, 
all filled to crowding. Thqi weekly opportunity of 
breathing fresh air, and of seeing the beautiful fiiM of 
nature, by the thousandit^who are pent up through tbe 
wock within rows of bnck houses, la an inoaloulable 
boon; and within ten miles of Ijondon in every 
direction t^ore is lovely rural scenery, as all know 








who hare laken the right way to find it out; while 
within the railroad range of an hour there is au 
immense variety. 


411 tide is good, but it night be mneh better, and the whose 


To these great names might be added many others 
of the present day as authorities in such matters. 
Among others, Dr. Whately the Arehblshop of Dublin, 


Sunday might become a great national fesUvul, purify¬ 
ing the whole people, rich and poor, by its holy and 


called “ Thoughts on the Sabbath," 


suoocsstuity meets the question. The fimt ie> that the 
true Christian day of rest, or "Lord's day," la derived 


happy iuflueuisos. There exist several to this true fmm the earliest ages of Christian! ly, and wos kept as 
use of the national holiday, and among these, the a holy rest, a sooiaf gathering and a Joyful festival in 


atest of all is the strange mistake which lias con 


. _ memory of tho resurrection of Christ, ^ilo the 

founded the Christian Sunday with the Jewish "Sabbath" of the stricter portions of the Church of 

8abb(Uk, ftOTtt. Vba Hebrew or rest, was a day set Scotland, tile Vreo Church, and a certain party in 
apart by the Jews fbr tlie purpose of commemorating England, is of iwodern origin, having been iulrodncod 
the termination of the labours of Creation. But this by the Purilans about two Iiundrud years ago. Its 
religfousobservanco did not preclude travelling; in fact, supportorH would bo more couKislcnt if they wore to 


we find one of the ancient measures of distance 
'distinctly bearing the term of " a Sabbath-day's journey,” 


resume tho Jewish Sabbath on tlio Boventb day, and try 
to keep it in its real spirit. It was ordained as a period 


which was a measuro of S,000 cubits. The name of of entire rest from nil labour; a kind %nd beneficent 
Suhbatariam was given ig modem times to some arr,ingcment af tlic pdllod when it was given by kro.«e 3 
Anabaptists and Baptists who observed Saturday as a to the Israelites in tlic wilderness, but nusuited to. 
Sabbath; which is more consistent than tlic Kabbata- indeed Ri its strict sense impossible in a complicated 
rians of the present day, who wish to carry the mere form of society sig:h o-s ours. At all events, Moses con- 
olisorvaimcs forward into the Christian Sunday. • Our tcinpl.itcd no gloom in his Sabbatical law, but a welcome 
prosetat Dabbalarions seem also to have forgoticn tbu rest, welcome iiulccd to a nation just redeemed from 
pnualties deefted by the Jewish law, os cxjdicitly giicvous slavery. Those wno intend to imitate the 
declared in Exodus xxt. 16, " Whosoevo: rlocth ant) .Sabbat]), arc quite mistaken in assuming a gloom of 
work on tbo'Babbatli day, he shall surely be put to deportment; but those who ko<^ the Christian Sunday 
deathand an account is given in Kiimbers xv. tl2-S(l, in any other spirit than ono of joy and gratitude, surely 
of a man who was found picking uf) sticks on the do not understand its meaning. Tlicy go to the sepol- 
S.'ib1)alh dayg—" and all the congregation brought him dire of Cbrisl, but shut their ears to the words of tho 
without the eagip, and stoned him with Aones; and ho ^ngel: " IVliy sock ye the living .'imong the dcaifl ” 
died." Arc we {9 expect that reeoiwse will, grcdually, • If we could got rid of this gloomy stumbling-block, 
be Iiad by moderu eongregatiuns (ninaC) of tlie elect I) tho greatest dillicully in the way«ef a true National 
to Kiich extreme means; and that a poor man, bringing 4 Dsc df Siimlay wuaid bo at once overcome. P.very step 
coals and wood to a house, og that any gcutleuian or ! in ocr iirugross towards a belter social state would be a 
tradcsiiian, whoso cook performs her ocouslomcd duties, si.cp towards the true ini]irovoment and ciqu 3 ’mei’.t 
shall bo led forth—the ]>oor man, gentleman, tradesman, of oqr day of rest. Every inqirovomcnt in the 
and cook—^to necire cu /‘6 stones and other puvcmeult* concElion of thw-poor, in the condition of tlic 
A very sensible pamphlet on tliis subject has been labourers, in the spread of education among nil, 
lalelv published in Edinliurgh. Ettbrls are pow making in tho development of sympalliics, in Christian lovo 
by the Sahtiatarians to stop tho milway trains hclrvecn and fellowsliip, would throw fr.'sli light on its Iriio 
Glasgow and that city; and this pamphlet; cnliUed uses, ainl enable ns to a)>prceiato them. Once let ns 
“ Sunday llaiiway Travelling,” argues tho mattor very clc.arly nrderata%d that iho " Son of Man la Lord also 
closely. The author has collected together the opinions of the SabUatli-day," and tb'il our day of rest is a boon, 
of Calvin, Lutlier, Milton, Joremy Taylor, Barclay, is a free gift, not a rigid coiuriiandment, and no mb.s 
I’oley, Chanuing, an^ Higgins, cv«iy ono of wham need be set down ns to its observance. The highest 
deprecated tho error of coueciving that l^c fourtii com- privilege of our nature, the jxiwcr of uspimtion toward 
mandmqpt was binding on Christians. Strangely tlie Infinite Spirit, would liy its oTv:| expansive power 
enough, not one of them is stronger on this point than impel ns to woiMiip. Every hour of tlio di-iy would 
Calvin, whose followers in the Scotch Church, and stilL ha\c its value, so much would there lie to fill each. The 
more in the Free Cbiircb,as the late sejiaratists from it millions H'ho arc at work throughout tUo w'eck would 
are called, are now macing so iiiiich stir about " Sab- find every opportunity thrown open to them, not only 


Calvin, whose followers in the Scotch Church, and stilL ha\c its value, so much would there lie to fill each. The 
more in the Free Cbiircb,as the late sejiaratists from it millions H'ho arc at work throughout tUo w'eck would 
are called, are now macing so iiiiich stir about " Sab- find every opportunity thrown open to them, not only 
bath keeping.” Ho declares the notion*that therc is iDr rest, but for enjoyment and progress. Museums, 
" any moral observanSe of one day in seven ordered in galleries, gardens, libraries, music-halls, would be free 
Christian ^ripture" to Bo "one of <Ae lies (f /uUtc to them on tliat daj'. ^oliirfroai stopping railways, 
doclor»“ ^ or discom'iy(ing Btcam-boalH, every' p'jssililc facility IVR 

(1) Tills mistake is a rery strniigc one; ci^raiidly rousiilcriiig willi liisuKunl energy in beliiilf of tlic (inilile eninerts, i-cproird 
tlmt ChrisUAis have changed llie day eiitii'cly. TTio Jenisli the Jewisli Christians for insisting ou Sabimlli keeidiig—*'Kow 


Sabbath begins on Fridoy it simsri, nud cnds'ou Sidiirihiy at tarn ye n;puii to the weak anil lii^ga 'ly elenieiiU, uliereiiiilii ye 
sunset, during which time ffle Jews were commanded 10 " do no desire ngiiiii to be in bondage P Ye ohserve days, and months, luut 
work;" while, if there is one time more busy tliaii another liise.s, mid Years;”— ami iidilres^iiig the Colossians, lie says, 


Sabbath begins on Fridoy at sunset, and ends 011 Sidiirihiy at 
sunset, during which time ffle Jews were commanded 10 " do 110 


•among Ohristiaiis, itsit that very ]ioriod. How then can they “ l,rt no rgfiu judge you in iiieal or in drbik, or in respect ol n 
pretend that tliey consider the fniutli commaiidmciit slilhbiiltling Imly day, or of,the new moon, or of tlie Sabbal/i Jai/s.'’ 
wlidn they fiolalc itso euniplrtelyP They could oiilv maiiiiain AVIiile thus ^hiBgaliiig the Siibhnlli on II 10 se.v'eutli day, )t is 
litis positioUi if they could prove tliiit Christ bad%rderi-d n impossible to tiiid in the A'ljtit Testament any new eommiuisb 
clmnge of dw and a conlinunnce of oUlrrrniice. But it is in nuoilcoiiceriiing a fresli one 011 the first day gif tho wSbk. it i i 
vain to seek lor any lueh ordimiUou from him. lie took many only b) iiifrn'uce th.-.t we supiiom: the habit (if meeting on tluit 
Dupurtuofties of breaking throngli the ceremonial ohservimcc of flay (in eomiiu’iiioilltion of the rcs-urrectiou of Christ) began 
the Sabbath, SB wo all know, lletanglit, in conformity with his during the AtHislolic ago. It is evident that the .Tcwish 
whole life luid teaching, that uU peculiarities which separated Christians rantiiiard jo oliscrve the Sabbath, and that no 
one peiqile tVom other nations were to end. That there wnsone iiiterferciiee with thorn was attempted, and we are Irld that 
God and Atbrr of AU^Jbd Hint ail nations were one great I’uiil ‘‘reasoned witli them three Snii1.illi ilayii*ont of the 
hroilioThood, Tho obserrsneo of one daynmre than another Scripture.” It is ccrtaiu,howevrr, that the first ibiy of the wick 
Ha never noticed or uilnded to, 4 i 8 far ns we know; hut hr hud wnsfct apart in the rnrliest ages of ClirMiuiiity as n day of 
down the precept tlwt the "feblmthwaB made for man, not meeting, imd 4is n lady day of joyful iiiiiimcmimilioii of the 
man for tlm thtbbath,” aud left it for men therefore to use it rrsurrcctiun of Christ, lienee it is tliia wo derive our weekly 
when and how best suited their luitoro and ciroi^staueca, Paul, day of ^st; a joy ful, not a gfooiny day. 
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canying all that love fresh id; and grien %Mb and 
wow into tbo midst of those exquisite means of plca- 
anrewonld bo given. Social meetings would abound, 
and sJl the best afieetions would receive a fresh impulse. 
The comparatively few who have leisure every day, 
would learn on this day to deny themselves such things 
as would infringe on the rest of others. While for 
those who must necessarily work to provide the means 
of eigoyntent to others, or to cany on business which 
cannot stop, another holiday would be proyided. 

Passed In titis spirit, the Sunday would become an 
inflneneo spreading over the whole week, and apoweft’ul 
means of making every day a hUy ^y, and all tbo 
world a Christian temple, wherein the human heart 
dtould send up its prayer of hope and thankfulness 
eontinoally. 


GENIUS. . 

BT OOODWTX BARUBT. 

Axoxo the leaves spread 6f a strawbeny bed 
Was a living and delicate tomb. 

Which under the rich fruit, so fragrant and red* * 
Hung in web of a frail insect loom; 

And a spirit was there in that small sepulchre, 

And had panted within itself long, 

Like the drear shrouded soul of a genius rare, •> 

Or like bard who would live in sweet song. 

The bright sun it dhono the rich red fruit upon. 

And lit up with a beam .that sliglf tomb; '' ■ 

And the stir of a life faintly coming, then gone. 

And now seeki:tg ffir light in tho gloom. 

And then with a gentle pulse rising in power, ( 
Throbbed forth in that sepulchre'Sim, 

Like the sonl of a genius waiting its hour. 

When the sunshine was beaming for liim. 

The ann it rose high, and iU warmth fioatod nigh 
The frail tomb in the strawl>orry IctA'cs, 

And the tomb was a cradle for infancy's sigh, 

And a cot with a thaw in the cares ; 

And an emerald eye, and a ricli feathered thigh. 

And a soft dim-hued wingicl appeared. 

Like young bard of young soiig-lbruhh preparing tolly, 
Ere the pinions of iligiit had been'roared. 

The snn threw a flush o'er a blushing ]v>.se-hi;{ih, 

And all idly the chiysalis hung. 

For the gallant New-Born, breathing love for the blu^h 
Of the rose, into giddy fliglit sprung^; 

And so fondly ho flew on the soft brcc/o that Idow, 

^ That he reached f’ith delight the ifved flower, 

Like the soul of a bard a rl^ poem to View, 

And by fliglit to grow consciohs of power. ' 

And upon the sweet flower he enchanted the hour, 

' Ana basked in her smile and the sun. 

And his bright wings displayed with their rare eoloured 
dower, ' 

And tbo soft feathered down they had on; * 

The panting wings rich with rare velVeUwcro drest. 

And dark ban, and white rifige, and light plumes. 
And enraptu^ he lay in Sib block glossy rest. 

Like a genius whom glory illumes. 

But a cloud hid the sun, and a storm-shower came on. 
And the raindrops destroyed its bright dyes. 

And its velvet was crape, and its Icariet was dun. 

And tbU lean dimmed its emerald ej’cs. 

And its yonog breath was fouit, and unheard was its 
plaint, * 

And it died on the breast of the rose, * > , 

Like a genlna too good, both a martyr and saint. 

And whoee glorlM have dbath for their elosf. 


Ktetarg Nortets. 

i'Ae JUemoirg of a PhysieieM. By Albxixsbb DuiiiS. 

LoMoif: Bimma and Mlntyte. 

WniLsr the astounding industiy and .almost magical 
invention of M. Darnas, ae revealed by the late law- 
snits, are still fresh in the public mind, the publishers 
of tho Parlour Library have presented the English 
reader with a traosi^on of tiie very romance—so far 
OB it is completed—^w^h has caused all this excitement. 
The Memoirs of a Physician is a finr specimen of M. 
Dnmas’genius; it is full of striking adventure, marked 
characters, and written in so fascinating and animated 
a style, that tim reader is entranced, and unable to lay¬ 
down tho volume till ho has read the last word. The 
story is laid in the reign ot Louis Quinze, when the first 
mntterings of tho tomprat, about to hurst over Europe, 
are heard. For the lovers of tho historical romance, 
there are the hislorical charoctera of the time, sketched 
by master's hand; pictures of the misirablc in¬ 
trigues and feverish jealousies of the court; and 
glimpses of tlic wrecchedness and smothered discontent 
of an oppiwsed people. For the lover of the ^sterious 
there are the secret meetings of the Illurmnati ; stmnge 
mesmeric scenes ; an alchymist, and the half philosopher, 
half sorcerer, Joseph BiUsamo. For the lover of the 
comic there is also comedy of a high order. 

The translation is animated and BoyHog, and does 
the highest justice to the original. 

yV/rt /jife and Adventurca tf Zamla,'an African King. 

Written by bimself. tlievised by Pbtbb Nxilsox. 

Loudon: ^ith. Elder, & Co. 

Wbrb it not for the solemn assurance of Mr. Ncilson, 
that this book is the veritable autobiography of a free 
Negro, flow residing at Charleston, we shonfd be tempted 
to pronounce it a very interesting fiction. There aro 
. the must romantic incidents; and thc^most complete 
I poetical justice is dealt out io certain villanouschora^rs. 
Tlicn! too, it is very wonderful how Prince Zamba, 
brought up in lien I hen Africa, among blood and rapine 
of all kinds, and living in •daily interconrse with 
ncighlnmrlng kiitgs, whose court-yards were decorated 
with ImndrcdM of goiy human heads, shonid so immedi¬ 
ately throw off his savage nature, and become a regular 
orthodox Christian. Btrangc, also, is it, that he ahould, 
n whilst in Africa, learn to read the biblc, and love Christ, 
fi-oin the very slave-dealer who afterwards betrays, and 
robs him both of his gold-dust and his liberty. On 
reaching Charleston, he fortunately fitlls into tbo posses¬ 
sion t>f an extraordinarily good-natured, humane store¬ 
keeper, who in the end enables him to purchase his 
freedom. Znmha's African wife, the lovely Zilla, la in 
a most roi^antjc manner transported tc^Charlston, and 
is also purchased by tho same humane mastor^ at the 
request of Zamlm, and then restored to him. Ilms, on 
the wlfblo, Zamha leads a vAy comfortable life ae a 
slave; hnt his narrative is nevertheless sprinkled with 
horrors equal to many passages in the lives of Frederick 
Odiiglass and Charles ^U. The descriptions of %>ath 
Caroliqjan splendour and cruelty bear toe impress of the 
I severest truth. However, spite of the burning of villages 
and images of slaugliter, the most Interesting and refresh¬ 
ing portion of tho hook is the African portion, ffilla, 
Prince Zamba, and his sisters, collecting gold-dust in the 
shallows of the river Congo, is a lov^ pietnie; and 
there is a barbaric colourmg about the descripUons of 
African scenery and life, worthy of on African poem 
by Frelligratli. 

We sinoercly trust thisainterasting volume will excite 
that sympathy with the slave, and that indignation 
against his oppressor, which the author and compiler so 
earnestly dofire. 
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VISIIs’tO EMABKABI-E rucss. ! Vo *? 

BY witHAM Howimr. I Friends, a gentleman in the very prime of life; and his 

• wife, an intelligent lady, is of a family of Fnonds in 
Tn« Hauhibd IIoom at AVilukotoh, mbaji Newcastlb- I Carlisle. They hare several young children. Thij very 
• ok-Tvab. • 1 ftspcctohlo and well-informed femlly, belonging to a 

faeMhit gUL'^^rnffhli^X t^^^ 

smmBm 

&3SS-:5SSS 

these ghosts and hauntings disturbed tljp ^ “ i^“ln(h S^engines in\hetcighlLrhood^w^^^ 

highly rcipectable family, and continue to haunt and it stands, l^nnTd not tel! where— 

"K 

of the Bufflnng family it-selt. . * - however known of under the house, by which subterra- 

Between the railway running from Newcostle-on-Tyne „or ftro thev merelv noises 

millw’s house. These constitute the hamlet of AVil- »><! “«. of Mr. Proeter that these* 

linirton. Just above these the railway is earned across . opuo ot uic nnwiiii^cM „„Kiia. ^id 

the^Uejr onIrfty arches, and from it |.o« l^k down kww^h^lfthL steange 

on the miU bm cottages, lying at a ranlidelfebh! depth ■ (,f such a nature that they soon, 

helow. ®ke mill IB a large 8 t(»m flour mill, like a ^moured over the whole neighbourhood, 

faotoiy, and the miller sihouse slands near it, Wit not «■ people hurried to the place ti^quire into 

a^oiningit. Koncof the cottage which U.^Sof tS and^t length ajemarkahle occur- 

Ui0Mpimi8.» i«.^e railway, either, a«! in w^ reiicSfcW^ into print What this occurrence 
with&om.. The houM stands on a sort of litU# M ^nce broirgM ^ ^ ^ 

moiftoiy, round which wm the channel of % water- X’rwarfs^^wrint^ in if The W 1 Hietoriaa’s Tahlc- 
coune, which app^rs to fill and empty with the A. Hichardson, « New- 

tidea. On.ono B^de of Uie mill and house slopes Pf^h I here Copy, will expJiAln. It will be 

aw» upwi^s a field to a consid^ble whem ^^ftho writSr of this iticle hSthe fullest faith 

it is temina^ other enclcwures, on the otoer reality of wliat he relates, as, indeed, vast numbers 

“tteSSie“JS?SS® toobL^Ke Ty^miSeby f tkebest informed-inhabitantaof toe neighbourhood 
toe depofdt of ballaet fi»m toe vessels trading thither. h“^®- 

At a distance, toe top of the mill seems about loved jitranBHTio accouhs ob a tbit to tub hauhib® houbi 

with toe eonniiy around it. Jhe pl^ lies about half- • at wilusotoh. 

way between Newcastle uid North Shields. , , Wt ,3 . r e^m iim number of 

TUe miU is. I believe, too property of, and is worked Wore we to draw an inference ftwm the 01 

by, Mesars. IJntoank and Procter. Mr. Jjeeph Procter cases o^reported visltatidhs from the inviMblo world 
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that have been made public of late, we might bo led to 
imagine tliat the da^'s of sapcraataral aglncy were 
about to recommence, and that ghosts and hobgobliua 
were about to resume their sway oyer the feam of- 
mankind. Did we, however, indulge inoh an appre¬ 
hension, a glance at the current tone of tho literature 
and philosophy of tho day, whan treating of these 
subje^ would show a measure of unbelief regarding 
them as scornful and uncompromising as tho veriest 
atheist or materialist could desire. Ifotwithstandiug the 
prevalence of this feeling amongst the educated classes, 
there is a enrio'sity and interest manifested in egovy 
occurrence of this nature, that indicUtes a lurking felth 
at bottom, which an ailo^tcd scopUcUm fails entirely to 
conceal. We foci, therefore, that we noed not apologise 
to our readers for introducing the following particulars 
of a visit to*a house in this immediate neighbourhood^ 
which h.'ul become notorious fof some ^ears provious, as' 
being “ hauntedand several of the reputed deeds, or' 
misdeeds, of iU siipematuriil visitant bad ticeifpublieutd 
far and wide by rumour's thousand,tongues, detm 

it SB worthy to be chronicled us tho doings of its 
contemporary ffrnii at Windsor, Duhliii, Liverpool, 
Carlisle, and SundcrkiiA, aad wliich liave ail likewise 
hithi^ failad, after public investigation, to ruecive,a 
solution consistent with a ixjection of spiritual agency. 

We bavo visited the house in ciucstion, which is well 
known to many of our readers os being near a large 
steam eom-mill, in full view of Willington viaduct, on 
the Weweostle and Shields railway; and it may not be 
i irrelevant to mention that it is oiiitc detached from the 
: mill, or any other premises, and has no cellaring undcr 
! it. The proprietor of the house, wIvj lives in it, tlcclinev' 
to make public the parliciilars of the disturbjnce to 
which ho has been subjceloil.and it must i>c uudursliHni 
that the account of Die visit wc arc about to ky Ix-fjrc 
our readers is derived from a friend to whom Drf Drury 
presented a copy of his corrospondenco on the sulijcct, 

I with power to make such use of it as he thought 
proper. Wc learned that tlic hou-.c had been reputed, 
at least one room in it, to have licen haunteil i'orly years 
ago, and had afterwards bccu uudiSluihed fur a lung 
period, during some years of which quietude the 
preMnt occupant lived in it unutulestod. Wc are also 
Informed, that about tho time that tho prcmiKcs were 
building, viz. in 1800 or ISOt, there were reports 
of soma dosd at darkness having been cominillcd liy 
some one employed about them. *ire should extend 
this aocount beyond tho limits we have set to ouiwcIvcS| 
did we now ontor upon a full account of 'ihc straugc 
'^‘^^ings whieli have been seen and heard about the |diice 
4 .- by several of tlie neighbours, as well as Ibose which* are 
sported to have been seen, heard, 'and felt, liy tlie 
inmates, whose servants haivc been changed, on that 
*■ account, many times. We proceed', Ikcruibre, to give 
tho foUowingdelkrs which have })asscd hdtwcon iudivi'- 
duals of undonlimd veracity; leaving the reader to 
dnw his own conclusions on tho suhjeet. 

.tS (Copv, No. 1.) 

To Mr. Proeter^^ 37M June, 1810. 

Sir,— Having hoard from indisputable authority, 
viz. that of my excellent friend, kn-. flavison, of Low 
'Vy’Ulington, farmer, that, yen and yoifr family arc 
dUtuitiied by ipost unaccountable noises at night, 1 beg 
leave to tell yqu that I have read attentively Wesley's 
.•oeooRt of suen things, hnt wiili,*l must conress, no 
grnat belief; but an account of this report coming from 
OM of your sect, which 1 aduiro lor candour and 
simplicity, my curiosity is excited to a high pitch, 
which I would fain satisfy. My desire is to remain 
alone in the houso all night witli no companion but my 
own watch-dog, in which, as for os courage and hdclity 
..are conpemsd, I place much more tcliauco tton* upon 
, uy tbTM young gentlwen I know at An^ it is also 

4 


my hope, that, if 1 hare a fair trial, 1 shall iio able to 
uuntrcl this mystery. Mr. Davison wlii give you every 
satisfaction if you take tho ironblo to inquire of him 
eouccmlng mo. 

• i am. Sir, 

Yours most respectfully, 

At C. O. EmhUUni/*, /Slvf 0 ean$ Euwakd Drubi. 

Mo. 10, Ohur(A Slr(tt,^n^lartd. 

(Con, Ifo. 2.) 

Joseph Frocler’s respsets to Edward Drury, whoso | 
note ho raccived a few days ago, expressing a wish to 
pass a night in his bousoait 'Willington. As the family 
IS going from Imma on the 23d instant, and one of 
Untbanx and Froater'a men will sloop in tbo bouse, if 

Df ftial inalbu 4 to come on or after tbo 24lh to 
spend a nigbt in it, ba«is at liberty so to do, with or : 
without bU ibitbftil dog, which, by the hyc, can 1)0 of | 
no noBsi1)lc use exeept as company. At the same time, 

J. P. thinks it best to inform iiim that particular dis- : 
turbancfis are far from frequent at present, being only : 
ocdlisioiial and quite uncertain, and Ihcreforb the satis¬ 
faction of E. D.'s tiuriosity must l>e (vnsidered as pro¬ 
blematical. Thu best chance will be afibrded by his 
sitting up alone in the third story, tillit bo &irly day¬ 
light - say two or three, a.u. i 

WiUii>;iion, Glh mo. 2i«<, 1810, 

,1. 1*. will leave word with T. Maun, foreman, to | 
admit E. Ih' ’ 

_ ' |. 

9 I 

Mr. I’roctcv left home with his family on the 23d of i: 
June, and got an old servant, whb was then out of j 
place in consequonce of jjl-heallh, to take eliarge of the |, 
house during their absenue. Mr. 1’. returned alone, on 
account of business, on the 3d of July, on the evening 
of which day Mr. Drury and his companion also nnox- 
peclctky onivod. After the house bad been locked up, '' 
every comer of it was minutely examined. The room out .! 
of which tlic apiiariiion issued is too shallow to contain 
any person: klr. Drury and his friehd had lights l.y ;| 
theiti, and wore lalislicd that there was no one in tho j' 
house besides klr. 1 *., the servant, and themselvos. l' 

f 

" (CW, No. 3) i 

• MoHtli'.y Morning, Jiilu 6,1840,«j 
To Mr. ProeUr. \ 

Dkvk Kir.— T am sorry I was not at' homo to j' 
receive yon yesterday, when you kindly called to inquire ' 
foftmo. i ain happy to state fiiat 1 am really surprised li 
that I have'hecn so littIO 'affected as I am, aftor that 
Iioriiid and most awful affair. ’'The only bod effect that | 
1 feel is a heavy dullness iii one of my cars—the right | 
one. 1 call it heavy dnliiiess, hocuuse I not only do 
not Iiear distinetly, but feel in it a constant noise. 
This Vnot or Vas affeelod with heforo ;*bitt I doubt not . 
it will go off'. 1 am persuaded that no one went to ' 
yoiir thouso at any time inoie diubflieving in respect to 
eei'iiig niiythiug peculiar s —now no one can he more 
satisfied than myself I will, ii^the course of a few | 
dayg,sund you a full doiail of all fsaw and heanl. Mr. 
Kpunce atnl two other gcntlcincD came down to my \ 
hoiise*iii the afternoon to hear my detnil; hnt, air, | 
could 1 account Ibr these noises from natural causes, < 
yet, so firinly am I persuaded of the boriid apparition, | 
that 1 would aflirm that wbat 1 saw with my eyes was .. 
a pnnishmeul to mo for my scofling and.unbelief ; that {| 
J am assured that, as far as the noirpr is coneemod, |; 
they are happy that beiieva,l^nd have not seen. Let | 
me trouble vou, sir, to give me the addreea of your | 
sister, from Cnmlierland, who was alarmed, and also of 
your brother. 1 would feel a satisiaetion in having a 
lino from them; and above all things, it will be n great 
cause of joy to mo, if you never allow yonr young family 
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to be in tbat bonid house again. Hoping you will 
write a few lines at your leisure, 

I remain, dear 3ir, 

Yours very truly, 

.Enwasn Hnunr. 

1 (Cop'Tn^. 4.) 

I Willingto>i,7lhwo. 9, f 8-iO. 

I JletpeHed Frieml, E, Entry, 

Having been at Sunderland, 1 did not receive 
thine of •the Ctb till yesterday morning. 1 am glad to 
hoar thon art getting well over tho efTcets of toy un¬ 
looked-for visilation. 1 hold in respeet tliy bold and 
manljr assertion of tho trhthTh the faco of that ridicule 
and Ignorant conceit with which that which is called 
the supernatural, in llio present day, is usually asHailcd. 

I fdudl lie glad tO receive thy detail, in which it willg 
be needful to be very lairticolar in allowing that thou* 
eouldst not bo asleep,' or attached by nightmare, or 
mistake a reflection of the candiC, as some sagaciously 
I suppose. 

, 1 remain respectfully • , 

'J’hylricud, 

• Josh. I’nnarKu. 

P.M.—I have about thirty wilnesaos to vaiious things 

which cannot'bc sotistuutorily accoimfcd fur on any 
othor principle than that of spiritual agency. 

• (Ooi-v, h'o. 5.) 

* HtnukrUmtJ, Jttlu 13,1340. 

Desb Sin,—I Ticveby, according to proniiso in my 

last letter, furwawl you a true aceuimt of what 1 heard 
and saw at your house, in irl^irli I was led to pars the 
' night from various rumours circulated by mont re¬ 
spectable parties, particularly from an account by my 
esteemed /riund, Mn Davison, wliosc name I mcnUuued 
to you ill a former Icller, Having received yigir sanc¬ 
tion to visit your mysterious dwelling, I wcyi on tlicfld 
of July, accompanied by a friend of mine, T. Hudsop. 
This was not aocordiug to promise, nor in accordanco 
with my flrat intent, las I wroto you i wopldccomc 
alone; but T felt gratified at your kindness in not 
I alluding to Ibe liberty I bad taken, as it ultimately 
proved for tho licst. t must hero gicnlion that, not 
expecting you at homo, 1 had in my pocket a brace of 
pistols, determining in my mind to 1ct*uno of tlirm 
drop liefo'k tho miller, as If by accident, for fear he 
sliould presume to play tricks upon me; but after my 
interview with you, 1 fell there was no occasion for* 
weapons, and did not lAtd them, after yBu Ipid allmred 
us to iuspoet as minutely as >vc ])lcased flvery portion 
of the house. 1 sal dwwn on the third story ia^lng, 
fully espeetiug to accounMur any noises Unit I might 
hear, in a philosophical manner. This was about 
cloven o'clock, v.m. About ten minutes to twelve wo 
both heard a noise, as if a nninber of people i^crc pat¬ 
tering with their bare feet upon the floor; and yet, so 
singular wiis tho noise t^at I could not miniilsly dc- 
temine trom whence it proceeded. A few minutes 
afterwards we heard a noise, as if some one was 
knocking with his knuckles among onr foot; tb^s was 
followed a hollow cough from the very room from 
whicli tho .apparition proceeded. The only uetsu after 
this was a8,if a peraon was rustling against the wall 
in coming up-atairs. At a quarter to one I told my 
friend that, feeling a little cold, 1 wemid like to go t^ 

I lied, as we might hear the noise equajly well there; 

' be rop1i(4 that he w'onid not go to bed till daylight. 
1 took up a note whi^ 1 had accidentally dropped, 
and began to read it, after which I took out my watch 
to asceiioin the time, and found that it wanted ten 
minutes to one. In taking my eyes from the watcli, they 
became rivottad upon a closot door, whioh I diotinctiy 
saw open, and saw also the figure of a female attired 


in grajiish ganuonte, with the bead inclining down- j 
wards, and one band pressed upon lAe oheat, as if in pain, 
and the other—via, the right hai>a''>-eit«nded towards 
the fioor, with the index finger pointing downwards- 
It advanced with an apparently cautious step aonws 
the floor towards mo i immediately as it approaohed 
my friend, who was slumbering, its right nmd was 
extended towards him; 1 then rushed at It, girinm os 
Hr, Proctor slates, a most awful yoU; but InstaM of 
grasping it, 1 fell upon my friend, and I recolleoted 
nothing distinctly fur nearly three hours afterwards. 

1 Igivo since learnt that I was carried down staira in an 
agony of fear and tcigor. 

1 hereby certify that the above account is strictly 
true :md correct in every respect, • 

Epwxim Duenr, 

. Jfoiih Shwida, 

Tho fQ^lfloiing more recent case of an apparition seen 
ip tho window of tlie same lionsc from tho outside, by 
feor credible witnesses, who hod tho opportuuiW of 
Rcriitini/.ing it for more than tun minut^ is givtn on 
most nnqi!csliunable«uU^itj(. One of these witnesses 
is a young lady, a near dmnexion of the family, who, 
for obviwiis Toasous, did not slcep.in the house; another, 
a rcspcclablo man, who baa been many years em¬ 
ployed in, and is foreman of, tlic mannfactoiy; his 
daughter, aged about sovenlccn; and his wife, who 
first saw tlic olijcvl, and called out liic others to view it. 
The appenrsiicc presented was that of a barelioaded 
flian, in a flowing robe like a sngilirc, who glided 
backwpnls and forwards about throe leet from the floor, 

•or level witli tho*bottoni o{ the second story window, 
seeming t# enter tho wall on each side, and thus present 
a side view in pai-siiig. It then stood still j|B the 
wiiidp#, and a part of the body came through iXh the 
biinm which was clusc down, and the window,^ its 
luminous body inlcri-eplod tlie view of the framnrerk 
of the window. It was semi-transparent, and as brigjut. 
UK a slur, diffusing a radiance all around. As it growjr 
more dim, it assumed a blue tinge, and gradually &ded ~ 
away from tho head downwards. The foreman passed 
twice cloi-c to the house under the window, and also 
went to inform tlie family, but found tho house loeked 
up. There was no moonlight, nor a ray of light visible 
enywhci'c about, and no.person near- Had any magic 
lantern been ui-c<h it could not possliily have escaped 
detection ; and it is obvious nothing of that Und could i 
liavo bcciuimploycd in the inside, as in tha* ca.se the j 
light could only have been thrown upon tho.blind, uA|a 
n^ so ns to intercept the view both of the blind anin^L , 
tlic window frqm without. Tlie owner of the hduS^' 
slept in that room, and must havp enlered it shortly 
after tills figure lipd disafpcaiud. , 

• • • ’ .- 

It may well be supposed what a sensation the repoi't | 
of tlie visit of Mr. Drury', and its result, must have^ 
created. It flew far ami wide, and wlien it appeared in 
print, still wider; and what was not a litfc singular, 
Mr? Procter received, in*consequonce^n great numW of 
Icticrs, fiYftn individuals of diflereut ranks and eireum- | 
stances, iuehidiiig; many of much property, inlorming | 
him that thifr nnU tiioir,re!;ldeqeos were, and hod been | 
for years, subject to nupo^’anees of prqpiauly awsimilar { 
ebaraolur I • , 

*tio the gliohta tfhd the hauntings are not gone, after 
all! We have lumed our bocks on them, and, in the 
pride of our philosophy, have refused to believe in them; 
hut they have persisted in remaining, notwithstanding I 

These singular circumstances being at various times 
related by parlies acquainted with the family at Wil- 
iingten, I W8% curious, on a tour nortliward some time 
a^o.* to pay this haunted house a visit, and to solicit a 
sight's gougings there. Vnibrtonateiy the fomi^ was 
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abient, on a visit to Mrs. Procter’s rclatiTes in'Carlisle, 
io that my principal pnntose vas defeated; btit 1 found 
the foreman and his wife, mentioned in the foregoing 
narrative, living just by. They spoke of the facts above 
detailed with the simple earnestness of people who hod 
no doubts whatever on the subject. The noises and 
apparitions in and about this house seemed just like any 
other fiusts eonneetod with it,—os matters too palpable and 
positive to bo questioned, any more than that the house 
actually stood, and the mill nound. They mentioned 
to mo the circumstance of tho young Tody, as above 
stated, who took up her lodging in tBeir house, beoLuso 
she would no longer encounter tho annoyances of the 
haunted house; and what trouble it hod occasioned tho 
l&mily in procuring and retaining servants. 

The wife accompanied me intojtho house, which I 
found in charge of a recently iparried, servant and hg% 
hnrtiand, during the absence of the fivniily. Thft young 
woman, who had, previous to her marrii^, ^ved some 
time in the house, had never seen anything, and them- 
foro.'had no lost. I ws shown over tho house, and 
aspAlally iq^ ‘thoeroom on tho third story, the main 
hunt of \hc unwelcumn visitors, «nd where Mr.Druiy 
hod receivedDuch an alarm^TThis room, as stated, was, 
and hod been for soige time, abandoned as a Ved-room, 
from its bad character, and was occupied us a lumber- 
room. 

At Carlisle, I.■again missed Mr. Procter; he had 
retupied to Willingtou, so that I lost tho opportuni^v 
of hearing from him or Mrs. Procter any account of 
those singular matters. I saw, however, various mcmbcfrs 
of his wife's fonftly, most intelligent people, of the 
highest character for sound and flractical senSe, nad 
they were unanimous in their conlirmatiou^f the par- 
ticn)Al had heard,jind which are here related. 

09kf Mrs. Procter's brothers, a gentleman iB'piiddle 
lifCjiJ^ of a peculiarly sensible, sedate, and candid 
"^ition, a person apparently most unlikely to be 
ed jjtf'by fictitious alarms or tricks, assured me 
t he had himself, on a visit there, been disturbed .by 
ihe strangest noises. Tliat he liad resolved, before 
going, that if any such noises occurred he would speak, 
and denumd of tiic invisible actor who lie was, and wby 
ho come thither. Bat the occasion come, and he found 
himself unable to fulfil his intention. As he lay in bed 
one night, he beard a heavy step ascend the stairs 
towards his roori, ud some one striking, as it were, 
-with a t^k slick on the banisters, os he went along. 
It came ‘fthis door, and he essayed io call, bjjt his voice, 
d in his throat. He then sprang from his bed, and 
ining the door, found no one there, but now boprd 
e same heavy steps deliberately descending, though 
perfectly invisibly, the steps before bis face, and occom* 
^panjruig the dcsccKt with tht same, loud blotro on the 
banisters. ‘ ‘ , 

My informdtat%ow proceeded to the room' door of 
Mr. I’rocter, who, he found, had also heard the sounds, 
a and who now also aros^ and, with a light, they made a 
sppedy descent below, and a thorough search there, but 
without discovering anything that could account foi; the 
occurrence. *. ^ 

The two young ladies, who, on a vi^it^ there, had also 
been annoyed by'this invisible a^nt, gave mo ilits 
account of it.—^Tbe first nigh*; as they were sleeping in 
the same bed, .they felt the bed lifeod up beneath them. 
Of course, they were muc!!i alarmed They feared lest 
some one had concealed himself there for the purpose of 
robbeiy. They gave an alarm, search was made, but 
nothing was found. On anotheP'night, their bed was 
violentiy Shaken, and the curtains suddenly hoisted up 
all round to the very tester, as if pulled up by cords, 
and os rapidly let down again, several times. Search 
again produced no evidence of the cauke. Tho ;jext, 
they had the enrtains totally removed from tho bed, 
resolving to sleep without them, as they felt p though 


evil eyes were larking behind them. Tho consequences 
of this, however, were still more striking and terrific. 
The following night, as they happened to awake, and 
'the chamber was light enough—for it was summer—to 
see everything in it, they bout saw a female figure, of a 
misty Bubstanco, and bluish grey hue, come out of tho 
wall, at the bod'e head, and through tho bead-board, in 
a horizontal position, and lean over them. They saw 
. it most distinctly. They saw it as a female figure come 
out of, and again pass into, the wall. Their terror 
became intense, and one of the eisters, from timt night, 
refused to sleep any more in the house, but took refuge 
in the house of the foreomn during her stay; the other 
shifting her quarter^ to uiotLcr part of the house. It 
was tho young lady who slept at the foreman's who saw, 
as above related, the singular apmrition of the lumino& 
fispire in the window, along wiUi the foreman and his 
wue. •' 

It would be too long to relate all the forms in which 
this nocturnal dUturoance is said by the family to 
present iisclll When a figure appears, it is sometimes 
thial ora man, as already dcscrilicd, which i»oflcu very 
luminous, and paC'iea iltrongh the walls as though 
they were notliing. This male figure Us well known Io 
the neigliboiirs by the n.imc of “Old Jeffery!’’ At 
other times it is the figure of a lady also in grey 
costume, and as described^ Mr. Drury. She is some¬ 
times seen sitting wrapt m a sort of mantle, with her 
head depres^d, and her hands crossed qu her lap. The 
most tciTiblc fact is that she is without eyes. 

To hoar such sober and superior pimple gravely relate 
to yon such tilings, gives you a very odd feeling. Tlicy 
sa,v tiial the noise made is often like that of a pavier 
with his rammer tluimpiug on the flour. At other times 
it is coming down the Blairs, making a similar loud 
sound. At others it coughs, sighs, and groans like a 
person in distress; and, again, there is the sound of n 
uuinbA'of iittle feet pattering on the floor of the upper 
chamber, (vbcrc tlic aiiparitiou has more particularly 
exhibited itself, and which for that reason is solely used 
as a Inmbor roum. Here these little footsteps may be 
oftcif beard as if careering a child's carriage about, 
which in bad weather is kept up there. Sometimes, 
again, it makes the most hor^Ic laughs. Nor docs it 
always confine itself to the night. On one occasion, a 
young lady, Bis she assured me herself, opened the door 
' iu answer to a knock, the housemaid being absent, and 
a lady iu fawn-coloured silk entered, and propeedcri up 
stairs. As the young lady, of couthc, supposed it a 
neighiiour conjc to make a morqing call on Mrs. Procter, 
slie followed, her up to the drawing-room, where, how¬ 
ever, to her astonishment, she did not find her, nor was 
anytiJng more seen of her. 

Such arc a few of “ tho questionable shapes “ in 
which this troublesome guest comes. As may be 
expected, the terror of it is felt by the neighbouring 
cottagors,'thohgk it seems to confine ks malicious 
disturbance almost solely to the occupouta of this ono 
house.* There is a well, however, near to which no one 
ventures after it is dark,* beuauso it baa been aeon 
near it. « , 

Ttds uscleaa to attemikto pve any opinio^ respecting 
the rc^l cauBcs of tbeso strange sounds‘and sights. 
How iar they may he real or imaginary, how far they 
may be explicable by natufal canscs or not ; the only 
thing which we have hero to record, is the very singniar 
fact of a most respcctuiilo and intelligent Ikmlly having 
for many years, been continually annoyed by them, as 
well 08 &cir visitors. They express themselves'as most 
anxious to obtain any cine to^lie true cause, as may bo 
seen by Mr. Procter’s ready acquiescence in the experi¬ 
ment of Mr. Dnu^. So ^0.1.1 a trouble is it to them, 
that they have coutompiated the necessity of quitting 
the house altogether, though it would create great 
inconvenien^'o as regarded business. And it only 
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remains to be added, that we hare not heard rc^ 
recently whether these Tisitations are still continued, 
tliouf^h we have a letter of Mr. Procter's to a friend <rf 
ours, dated September 1844, in wlfich he says, *' Dis- 
tuTbanc(» have for a length of time been only very 
unfiroquent, which is a comfort, as the elder cmidren 
are getting old enough (abont nine or ten years) to be 
more injuriously affected liy any thing of tho sort.” 

Over these facts let tho philosophers ponder, and if 
any of them bo powerful enough to exorcise “ Old 
Jeffery,” or the bluish-grey and misty lady, we arc sure 
that Mr. .Toseph Procter will hold himself deeply 
indebted to tliem. We have lately hoard that Mr. 
Procter has discovered an old book, which makes it 
appear that the very same “ hauntir.gs” took place in 
an old house on Hho very some spot, at least two 
hundred years ago. It is time that these old sinners, 
whoever they may be, and whatever bo their crime, 
were sent to their rest, leaving quiet- mortals, and 
especially quiet-loving Friends, to theirs. 

• • 


BRISTOL RAGGED SCHOOL. 

Tire extracts from the master’s journal, contained in 
onr prcccdingWrticlc, will give some idea #1 tho class of 
childrt'n whom* it is proposed to educate in these 
schools. It is not because they are fagwd, dirty, and 
shofilos'*, that they could not be received into the very 
upmerons British and other charity selionis which exist 
ill Bristol and elsewhere;—it ta not bcc.niso their parents 
cannot, or will not, pay tho very Rmall sum rcqnirctl 
for their weekly schooling;—to botli these evils a 
remedy might be applied by charitable iKsrsons;—but it 
is because their lialiits of life render them so ^itiroly 
impatient of restraint, their moral sense is *) perverted 
l>,y being the coq|itant witnesses of uni-eprovcd vice ; and, 
though young in years, they are so old in licionsliabits, 
that ihey would not endni’C the discipline of onr ordi¬ 
nary sctiools, and they would he most unfit associates 
for those, wlio, wliile purh.sps as pooi\ arc above that 
hoimdary lino which the moritl sens® of society has 
drawn agaiinst this unhappy Pariah mce. olf so young 
they arc *lius cut oft, how .awful is it to reflect what 
tlicir future must lie, when those hiidiling evils Imve 
ripened into hancfnl fruits, tho poi“on of society 1 i 

It is very inqiortant fully' to realise the nature of the 
work wo are undertaking, before wo oommoneo a Ragged 
School,andtolaydoivn^ertain fixed principirs of action 
as our guides, leaving tig! details to circumstSnecs. 
Having then to educate those who have a strong, liut 
wholly untutored will, and in whom the animal 
instincts have al-taine^ fearful predominance, we must 
not attempt To break tho will, hut to train iT tcfgovcm 
itself wisely; and it must be our great wm to aiil out 
the good which still exisfh qven in tho most degraded, 
and to make this conquer the bad. It is in vain to 
attempt cffeotnally*to drive out evil spirits by the 
ageqey ofa^clschub. Wo are fully convinpedf &d 
experience has proved it, that mored power, qpd tho 
force of love, arc far more efticaciow in curbing theso 
rough naturts than any kind of corporal punishment, 
and we would earnestly urge all who are establishing 
such schools, to act strictly on this principle. No 
bribery should be employed to induce attendance on 
these sehoola Tho children must be led to feel th&t 
something valnahio is Offered them in the education 
which is thus freely given. When promises of clothing, 
etc., are held out as incentives to come to school, 
the children attend principally with a view to obtain 
these ; their minds are diverted from the (mo olucct of 
their education, and when they have ^in«^ the desired 
advantage, they no longer care to co&tinac their attend¬ 


ance at sShool. This haa often proved to ho the eaae. 
Ragged schools must bo ifondjide iinsootarian. Let ail 
sects unite to lud in this good work; let the children 
and their parento feel that the supporters of the school 
have not in view to fill their own eburches or chapels, 
hnt eimply to do them good. To teach theological 
dogmas to children so sunk in ignorance and sin, vottld 
he as injurious as useless; when the soil has been some¬ 
what preporeej, when they are so much improved that 
they can be admitted into the different Sunday schools, 
tiim let them be Siught such views of religious truth as 
their parents desire? We believe, however, that the 
communication of moral and religious principle is the 
great object of those schools, and ought constantly to 
bo kept in view as such; bnt this must jyot, inde^ it 
cannot, bo givci^ by formal lessons, so much as the 
master carefully watching for opportunities of iusUHing 
it, and, v|jien.praeticable, endeavouring to work on the 
c^nscicn&s of the children itidividuaUff. Theso prin¬ 
ciples, respecting which much more might bo said, itid 
space permit, have been carefully kept in view iih tho 
Urislol Ragged School, and truth of them aniply 
tested. Our little day schdel continued up to Christmas, 
svith DusiibcrB varying from twcn,ty to fortyr, and in ^is 
short time a sensible effect was produced in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, which was remarkable for its disorderly 
character. Tho neighbours perceived the streets quieter, 
#nd were astonished to sec .these wild beings so ^uch 
under tlic master's control, tliat he could march them, 
Rvo and two, through tho adjoining district. At first, 
when they ibllowcd their master Vb tho Temperance 
fUall, fticy were tufticd out, ^ likely to ereato a riot, so 
will! and disorderly was their appearance; but after a 
few months tdiey might ho seen nqi-kuig their way.,there 
in a Jugular body, tlircc and throe, and their ragged 
dress and bare feet were no longer hindrances to th^r ad¬ 
mission. A still more gratifying testimony to tho good 
cft'ects of tho school was afforded by the police, who had 
remarked tliat Lewin's Mead was quieter, though lU^ 
«'erc not aware of the cause of it Those who were in 
tlie hiiliit of frequently visiting the school, were greatly 
struck with the improved appearance and demeanour of 
the children. On Hiinday, at least, there was an effort 
to ho as clean as jios.sihle, and .'hey were able to listen 
w'illi some interest and sell'-applicgtion to a scripture 
story'. They all, showed great attaijhmeut to their 
master, who Irooted them as beings possessed of minds 
and aft'ucljpn.s, and who made them I'ecl that tlicre were 
those that cared for them. When a lady brought thoj^ 
opp Sunday morning a basket of flowers; which tW^ 
viewed with grqpt delight, and asked them who shouioN’’ 
have the raostlicautifnl onc,“ Master,” was tbcunlwrsal 
ciy. And ho gained this love, hy^ie love he showed 
.them. , 

“ Gcofgo, • said he tb a wild urchin •whom he was 
obliged to detain after school for his ill-condncl^ “ bow 
is this 1 Have I ever treated y^ badly 1 Have I ever* 
been unkind to yon 1 ” 

‘i No, master.” • 

“ And <Jp yon not love me, Qeoigoii" 

“ Yes, maater.’f 

“ Then hewr is it that you treat mo so ill, and give mo 
so much trouble 1" • • • 

After a long pause, " I’ll tell you what it Was, the 
beok gfitck in my ieart!" * • 

Now a few days before, a victor had hronght some 
IraclB, and distributed them to some of the children; 
but os Qcoigc could W read, and there was not one to 
spare, ho was passed over. This grievance *bad since 
been Iirooding within him. 

“ Well, but George, do not you remember that a few 
dayn since I ^sve yon an apple out of my own pocket, 
because yon had been so good a lad 1 And I said you 
were tUilboat hoy in the school.” , . „ 

“ Yes, master, bnt tho book stuck m my hjort. 
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*' Woll, thou, Ge^eilUfoi^ve you, aad yonforgiTO 
me, and tlien I'll giro yon a sweet kisa." 

This, 08 may be supposed, was quite irresistible, and 
though George is a most untraotabia bhild in gene'nl, 
with his itaaster he is perfectly usnageablot 
We hsTO said tiiat we olislaia from hriberif with the 
seholsm; we hare lioweror ocoationaPy tried the effect 
of gtting them a little treat, quite unexpectedly, as a 

C of of our kindly interest in them, ani^ this we have 
Ud productive of a softening and benefleial effect. 
On one afternoon, when buns were diven them, wltieh 
they nfneh enjoyed, fdtting round the fire with their 
master, it was a touehlng sight to see five or six of these 
half-starved little fellows, carrying home <Ae whole of 
theirportion (o their father, who was ill, or their little 
brothers; and there were very.fewwto did not take 
bonfb a part of their share. Wo at first intended to 
teach boys and girls together, lint the oonditpt of the 
bo]^ was so bad, their tendency to fight so nneonqu^ 
able, and their language so nosslw immoral, that the 
master thought it quite undesirable for girls to he 
admitted; after a few (months, however, ho had so 
greatly Improved them, that hod language was hardly 
ever Wrd among tbepa, and if a now comer Vegan te 
nseit, the othem instantly reproved him. Their quick¬ 
ness in learning was very great: some of those who 
could barely tell their letters whan they first came to 
seboed, weib able to rcivd the Testament by Christmas,! 
and many who could not make a stroke, wrote a good 
text-hand. * 

The parents, in inany instances, expressed theijpsclves 
grateful for the pains taken with \Ueir children, ainf 
sensthle of the moral inflncnco oxeitod over them; yet 
too often it was thcirrueglcct and ill-cuaditct which had 
so degmded their little ones. A largo proporllhq were 
addicted to drunkenness, that vice which degrades 
immortal man below tho brutes. It is Iioliorcd indeed, 
among the neighbours, that a large proportion of those 
whose children attend tbesoliool could easily send ibsiu 
ncaMy dressed to the pay schools, if they had sober habits. 

"I once bad a fine dress with a belt, and a nice rap !" 
meditated aloud one day a little wild follow, whose rags 
scarcely covered him. 

*' And where are they gone, Delonyl” 

" To the pawtMkop, for dr ini;/” 

“ Mother is bf this time half drunk at the public- 
house,” said another. 

Indeed the master was able generally to iudge from < 
conduA of tho childi-eu in wfaat skitc the parents 
^ro. How coiikl Uie poor fellows be otherwise than 
Cross and refractory, when they came V» school witlioul 
food/--for they came from the drunkard's home I How 
(little do those who nave nevof come {nlo actual rontacl 
with tho effects of intemperafire know* wl^at they aro I, 
And id lhoy*kri*w thorn, did \liey realise them, bow 
gladly, how earnestly, and pciBcvoringly, and sclf-dony- 
‘ ingly, would all who hw loving, Christian hcorU join in 
cll’urts to remove UiomT 

AVe have thus gpven a few of the results of our four 
mouths' experience of our little day-school fur ragged 
cliildren; os tho winter advanced, atvl ,08 wo felt that 
What was commenced merely as an experimont was 
becoming a settled plan, woc^sired to add an evening 
school for thoacCwhose dai^ occniiations pretoutcil the 
possibiUty of t^iqlr attending in the morning. IWr 
this pnrpose the room wo fint ooonpied wae tnisuitablc, 
and Having been successful in obtaining a large and 
, commocQoas building in tho immediate neighbourhood, 
we quitted a spot which hod become quitw endeared to 
Us by haring been the scone of labours of loro; we 
uitted it With many hopes and fears, and with earnest 
esircs to be still more useful laiionrersiif this dUgltcted 
Vineyard. Here a new era commences in our history, 
some account of which We reserve for a futun^hiumber. 
jSrtsfo^ C. 


SPBINO, 

AonnEssiD to ur tfotnin, 

nr itfitiBT nawK ion, ax otfoxait MM. 

1 . 

MornEB f why soemeth, when tho joyous Spring 
Ilcanimates the earth with flowers and song. 

My toil moro weaiying, and the day mor^cng 
Than any that tho dullest winters bring 1 
It must be, that I yeium aside to fliilg 
The yoke that binds mo to tb* o'erlabourod throng, 
And ramble forth my native scenes among 
Boyiike to go again a violtiling. 

Kemombering tho gleo my boy heart had 
To bring my flowers and gnissos to ^yviow, 

I sometimes feel, there’s nought on earth would glad 
Mysmiril so, could 1 iliat joy renew; i. 

lint miit fiom scenes where they in freedom grew, 
What marvel. Mother, that I’m aometitnes sad'? 

n. 

ITo only hears ’tis Spring, tho man “ who tills 
Prom mom to night the .city’s dust an4 gloom," * 
Which nine succcssiro years has been my^doom, 
AVhen comes the pry of “ buy my daffoulls ! ” 

Or when soma caged-np thrush at morning trills 
His joy that he's let out from stifling! room 
Where iicnds mechanic over last or loom. 

Or sempstress wan her ilf-paid task fulfils, 
lie sees 'tis Spring—what time the verdant grass 
Opsprings luxuriant in our railed-in squares, 

Those V.rcathing places for a pririlegcd class, 

To enter which no son of labour dares,— 

Though wlTo can blame him envying ere he pas.s 
The gambols of proud Fortune’s youthful heirs 1 

fl 

III. 

Thou hast not known what ’tis^o lie awoke 
Mom after momPthruugh clatter in the street i 
'J'o rise and iqrind hard granite 'nealh tho feet, 

Then breathe its particles, and swallow smoke,— 
And feo], cro breakfast, as if one would choke. 

At noisome stench, or filthy sight wc meet 
Mxlialiug, flowjhg, from some fqul retreat, 

Un which pqrc daylight has hut seldom broke I 
Thou crowd the labour-mart, to^make more gold 
For lien wiio deem ns but ^ so* much clay 
That they liavo power and privilege to monid 
To selfish purposes,—then cast away : 

Such is tho fate of most that i boboUl , 
Haraessod'wilh me to slavery, day by day.* 

• iv.* 

ril try to fuel, now May is como again, 

That I’m not prisoned; ..Then iny early liCaie ^ 
And the green meadows where 1 loved to roiun. 

As they repass in memory’s visloneth train, 

AVith cheering Inflhenecs to me shall comm ■ 

And ease the galling—loose tho fettering chain i 
Yet grieve thou not that this my vcmai strain 
Bfeathos of my fate a burthen wearisome. 

:^or, as nsnal, when thy pen shall dip 
In Ink, to write me lovingly, v’erfall 
To send a daisy with a " Crimson tip,” 

Of deep bine violet, or primrose pale, 

Or wood Buefflono, or wild oxlip, 

Or, dearer still, a lily of the vale. 


(1) E^cnsnii^SIliott’s " Life sceording to lanr.” 
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OF PACTS AND OPINIONS CONNECTED Wf 

PEOCt 


H QENEEAl^ INTEBESTS AND POPtTtAB 

iss. . ■ , . . . . , 


In tiiU deparinmitof ourJfwmaivte miait nol only to tiur OIAI iofneH opkdaH»li“anff'mati!r 

of importance, but $>mU endeanour, at far at in «• f^in-and gnUi^pi^ia at'mry 

purnaliet thoulddot tot'A equal rinaritg wt ealick m Hp^tiopa tfotberti <f aU dauet—be thM rich or 
poor, he t^jr mailtrtpr ttten, be they tnen ae,ieomen- We toori Mn oUfMqii wedetirt ^ teorb irtSs owT-^EDt. * 

l%s Natkmt J!}M^j»^The vait jiitregt which is ipicodiiig mcnfa wCUIm imifle tj)ic hdiiiMnqit of achoWi. Aa 
every day anton|lst tho vorkiB|f elaaact of thon kingdinns tfifi njiniii“ Awgad Soiioal’’u objccM .^ it will bt ’eatM n 
il.-nuisda the dec^'ayiojlatliy in eaeiy hKtaut heart. Thu ‘‘ Fete Schoid lor Deiditatc CMiildre^.*’ The origlMttft 
fqiniine in Iftlana w Him to tiiiTO dltcpt off teore than 200,000 
iiidiruluala; and the pettSehee Which iuevitahly folkma Amino 


jncn!e willlm mnde ihr tj|m ndmUnqit of Amdio aohoWt, Aa 
flit mmin'* Awgod SidiiMil’’u objccM.^ it will he’cwed n 
“ Fete School for Dcaiituto Oiiildren.*’ The ^leme orinMttyff 
With two'boitevolonttCndeaman of tiio (qwn/Iar/Tr Niteol^ ■ 
end Mr. !E3dred Brown, 1 ho{)e aooh to. be eU* to eond^gfeti* 


Hciac any litUo food that may be found. To oacape from thia 
tcrrihteeceiie—n9epuii,'be itiememberdd,iathe flntahd moat 

.■•..•ildime* OUwai tnn ameaieia te« 4''Ka . 4kA fctelialiail Mnomlutwiift 


England, luid !in{il«u of the Bliipiuea to CHTrr them over to the 
iiind where ilierd ia food. And thm are carried orer hy thousands 
and hundreds of tlumsnnda On the shores of England descend 
ihe multitudes of on invasion encli as never yet startled the 


or a (Jo-omrstije Jiroad and Jilonr Lempnay was laid in'the 
adjoining fliwu of Stonehouse. The stmotiirp will sontotn n 
mW for gnnding hy ttgam. and cntensive.hitltehoaseS. TXe diq 
was closed hy a taa-meoting, at which 600 persona agtAown. 
It was stated in tho speeches tlwi 3 AOO iharcs were altbiidy 
taken, and that hy the time tho finilding and ihitdiiuei Were 
comp’oted, (in about sis months,) it Was tepCQtcd Ae whole of 
the 7,000*aharcs will he .subamibed dbr. The shuet'*** Mr 
each. They intend having abolM for delivery ia Dnijlttattii 


render of hiatory in the most .awful periods of ils record. Stonehonse, and TTymontli. liy a dompany in ^emnport, 
daunt, ragged,skmeton figures,fominc in theirfminos, dovonring broad has been supplied through the arinter at SA per qiorter 
Riigeruess in their ^es, pestilence in Uicir brcn^i, they swarm Igns than tlie hokers’]nicos. It is conflilently stat^.hei% that 
intoiiiverpool,andti)euceintaothertowns,inicnaus,deinfinding many farmers in the iirighiNinrhood have two'and thrar yter^ 
lood, and spronding phfgne wherever they got One huniln-d and corn in atorr, which they are waitinn to .a attU liigher 
tn-oiity (hoiisaiid amanid to remain in Liverpool alone, who are itrice for. In a few yrara, tlio rapid spreaAm thesnaueloties_ 


tn-oiity (hoiisaiid amanid to remain in Liveipookalone, who are 
suppurled by snbseriplion soup, and by the pour rntna. In 
Jjiverpuol, in Miinchester, and othn large towns, the fever is 
iirciikiiig ont, and thrraUiiing awful ilevostotion ns the weather 
hceomrs worm. And what do tlm landlords of Ireland nt this 
iiioinentP 'Whstdo the wealthy and Ihsurions nobles of England 
ul this moment P Tlfcy cripple the bill fur the roliiff of thrio 
iKior fninisiiing oreatures.out of the land and klwur of Trelanil, 
and limit its eSistence to two years 1 • 

And what is ihe catiditioii of tlw working classra of E^loiid P 
Every dav distress iltraveHing amongst them at milroa'J sjiced. 
In Miuivnestot, and the Ismcashire towns, tens of tbuusaura arc 
thrown out of work; hundreds.of Ihonsanilsarc work'uiguuly 
tiin>e and four dl^s a week I Mills arc every day closing. In 
the iHilteries, amongst the stteking wenvere ^Nuttinglinnishire 
and IjpiRestni^iinj,ttio like distress prevails; nniltlie ngrieulturol 
, iahoiirers am no better off. • 

Thu U a lleUknclioIy soene, bnt the most mslauclioly part of it 
is tiuit it is the work and direct eonsequenee of tho wretched 


many farmers ill the iirighlNiurhoitd huva two'andthrao yoar^ 
corn in store, which they are waiting to gat a sHU liigher 

Itrice for. In a few years, tlio rapid spread.of theso sueleties_ 

gttcli a tAd rniscil aptiust Gloat Monopoly-^-lU effectually 
prevent any such deteslnUhi prdShedings. liopisg this 
find a place in the becqrd, . . * 

. I renmht yotui obliged, 

Pfymdi/*,Mryl,m7. T,M.B. 

Pife PoHgtnu TetUinouM.—^e ntcrite lettorr- inquiring 
where attb8cript.ious shall bo paid. Fost-oif|fe ofAni May be 
sent to ourofline, wherO' tlie list is-entishudurily brit 

would be well in enoh large town to open a .suebcri^lon list, 
which may be obtiunrd from Mrs. Ueiiry fidchardson, Snmlner* 
hill, nonrNewcastlc-npoinTyne. ■ 

Tie Pen limm PiU. —IFhcn tills hill is once safe thnhmb the 
liord^ wc trust that a ]inh1ic m(>ctiiig .will be held by tha 
working class of the me'nijiolis to i ii{iress their approbation of 
thoso humane inilividimls who have luboared for its cm^mont. 


This U a lleiiBitdioly secne, bnt the most melaucholy part of it ! Esiract from a Tiefiere hy Johy P. Parh^ ayainet Jmeriem 

is tiuit it is the work and direct eonscquencc of the wretched as in tliat hind of Gospel light hnd liberty, of 

and lieartlcss government Of nn nrislocrany. It is nt surli n bwhich Er. llteiiett in his “ Uelbition lio Friestera^ has said, 
luomcnt that every heart shigild he alive to the benovulcnco that “ Tlicre is one mighty empire is tho uartli where uhristianitgr 
is lino from men to thdir brollier men, hut |t is fv more neces. caiata mid dourislies, iinsnlnried l^'tho state, and nusnpported 
sary that eveiy liead, too,slmi1d lie consideTiiig the eamet of all by tiie secular urm^where Ohristionity is so mauifestiy proved 

this evil, and resolving to rombine for llieir extinction, d'hey to be iimuipotent aildjlivinii,and where inddriity Ibpks so puny 

vho, eeetHg thejirciie^ y^mlic MUerg,do not eone formml to and menn," fcom wliicli uiddehty "turnsVilh avertod nrante.^ 

....IF A‘..m « A.// etuA nf /ftfi 4Utetuft> i.l 4\nrtln,U0ut nssnnn. n*i^ nncnmtmikaB iKd# Sdu usmV abmss.U .. * 


mU for a fiiU and fairreprcidnftdmn of the fmop/e i,t parliamriil, 1 
wUi be ike poeeiee Initlion of Mori fiouioeii, ood the weak 
traamiiter* offfM &offok'a»iUrmcs to pi/ntqifym , 

nermmleey lAterag opening solrfe of this 

institution, fouiidsd for tliuinlpraveMcnl of tho workingUdnsses | 


[literary Institulioii. Ixittors werp also read from Sir IVTilliam 
Molosworth, Alderman Ilumplirey, M-l^i IFUliara ‘llawitt, and 
Thomas Cooper. ; •. 

liidfiMhhnieiit of a PJtyyed School and Breads andElotir thisj 


nance,- and oompiahis) luA its weak ryes oaniiok bear so strong a * 
fight;” ufowlflch Dr. Coxp Hnmedintely allrr dijy return from 
that euunfty, stated from ids imipit, “My dear i^ods,Wh'cn 
wo went to Asitiirica,.'nre saw" tho .reality of rcHgiiiO.-^llow 
ilPlightful was the consideration wlwwe sometiffiM looked os 
II scene which wc eouhl sot but ^line as n soene where onM 
Indiiins trod, nsd.ph6ni 'crnCllicaVere practised at theHistigl* 
tion of ilie grihee of darkness; a scene where igsotWMeand 
superstition, viae, wi8 jmpiety In' evwy ..form, iufoatfoide, 
murder, end albtluit ilisgr:u-cs humanity, prevailed, agiidst the 
diirkneasefniiiversal ig<(uraifo%;*a scene and ndai^ imr occu¬ 
pied hr niinittnheTcd thousendiu who are tlw WBfsIiippen ef Ufe 
AlgiigTity.—^What did 1 wi;h huff tliat one aphonia, in oor 
Seminaries ,itt oarJtullie iiaiiiuiiiv*i wg Ibay oU see similar 
demifostralioniafthegracoafOod.* . 

I rrtprnl, as in that land of GoapdEghtandliberty it is penal 
to' tea^ 4ho i^ve td rea^ ilte..a!id imprisonmeiil for the drst 


pauy at Piomoviit-^»,—l bare mueli pleasure in informing to' teaqji 4ho i^ve td rea^ ilte..a!id impriaonnieiil for the drst 
viiu of some fuller s^ns m progress in this iicighhourhboil.' offence, deaHi for tlia tliiid or second offence, are there none to 
A llaggcd School is to be opened on Monday, May 3d, in u imrt. care for tho benighted souls of tlia poor nn^ popiilptitm t Oh, 
of Flymonth Which has vust nerd aS enliglitenmontiiiid.bnievo- yea; tltc religious ^duration bf the slave Is not iicglrclcd; the 
leiiee. The‘room itf sitniitiiil near tlie quays; it ia lolly, nnd pimr fo>wn>'trutldcn African is cared tor. lies, he is taught, 
will comfortahlv hold 130 ctuldieu; but dusks for lUO are fitted earefdUy taught, to be relj^ita. Me is wriHenfor, preached to, 
up to begin with. Boye between thengceof five and sixteen and leetaii|d, 't^ episcopal bishhps, doetors iu dieiuity, tliede* 
wall receive free kstruotion. Tf this triJ succAds, arrange, gioal priffassor^ and ministora of all dcnomilialions. 
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IIOWITT’S JQTJRNAL. 


THB aiPSBY MOTHBK. * 

B7 WILKIB. 

OoB illiutmtloii la a specimen of the art of Wilkie, 
not in his nsual style. His inimitable paintings of the 
lifo of the people, in which ho gives us all their Joys 
and troubles, their humours and characteristics, have 
keen made fitmillar to every one by the •engraver. In 
what window throughout the country has not ^en 
exhibited hia “Blind Fiddler,” |iis “Rent Day,’'his 
“ Village Festival," his “ Reading the Will," “ Dis¬ 
training for Rent,” his “ Chelsea PensioiiCTs,” and 
“ Pariah Beadle I" Who is not acquainted with them 1 
With his mOto grave and ambitious attempts, the more 
miidous lovers of art only aiw coni^rsant. In this 


example of his portrmt pointing, rather tlian of hia 
mere iamiliar and humorous styte. The “ Qlpsey 
Mother,” here depicted, is a hamuome woman in the 
interestiug character of maternity; hut how different to 
any gipsey mother that 9no does or ahall meet with in 
the hedge-side and common life of England. Tuslca)^ 
of that air of flattery covering the deepest * cunning 
which is stamped on the gipsey woman indelibly, we 
have a matron on whoso countenance serious and lofty 
thought is conspicuous. Such a woman could never 
havrfbecn accustomed to the arts and tricks of fortune- 
telling and daily deceit. The smooth and oily cy- 
pression of the tribe is not there, but, on the contrary, 
the fixed gaze, in which things andapurpoaes of a loftjj 
character are living.' TBis gipsey mother might do 
wonders in any great emergency of her people; but in 
the daily petty dealings of the wily race wouli^ be left 
f.ir behind by mauy a fiu: inforlor creature. _ rihe'-hiis a 
Spanish eharacter about her, aud, with a finer person, 
t ho lofty purposes of a Mog MerriUos. In every respect 
it is an interesting speeimen of the genius of this great 
artist, whose career was so uncxpcct^iy cut short. 


g SONNET. . ; 

To a Tud«« Lasovaiia nr toe uion beitalf of < 
lIOIUHlIt. 

MT HIKItT i'tAW, JVN.* 

•BKAVn-BSAUTim voviu I whole eaglaiiq)^t, true 

To every hlgh-boru Impulse, geeks to soar ^ • 

Where sngeTa round thg throne of Uod ddorc, I 

—Thomaolves aspiring to he Gods,*— for you 
•There lies a path, fer up the dizzy heights 

Of Heaven, through mists and clouds, to sta^pared j 

Y^ona, • I 

Wh«N Truth efleakups, with her uncounted legions, i 
To crown the ekampions of human rights. I 

Mount upwiurda, then, resolved to “ do or iMo;" '. 

Unfurl thy aecsltior banndk to the light; I 

Proalalgi, by^toble deeriji, “ Oon a-hd tun Riobz, 
Thouoh lIsAVEff FALLand o’en tlio sovereign sky • , 
Shall bow to list the music of tliy life, 

And nerve thy heart for its cclq^tial strife. 

(1) Mra would be sngcis, nngcls nm-.ld be GikIs. -i’qac. | 


PHYSIOLOGY FOR THE PEOPLE. 

BT WIUtAM B. CABFEKIEB, XJ). F.R.& 

VII.--DapBanEEoa or Lira orov An. 

(CoHMaeid 4wzi p. m.) 

\ AiiThoduii Animals do not, like Plants, draw their 
'/uotl—that is, the matoials of which their bodies ai-c 
composed -from tlio Air, yet their nucessity for a 
i constant supply of it is greater, their lives being sooner 
I cut short if it l)e withheld. Thus we find that if ii 
' warm-blooded animal, such as a man, a cat, a rabbit, oru 
bint, ruiuttin fur three or four minutes under water, the . 
: body becomes to ail ap|{cnrance perfectly dead; all 


I means are taken to restore the flow of blood and the 
I movements of the chest, the animal powers do not 
I rotunij and rml death lakes place. Now death by 
; drifkrmhg results simply from want of aif, and not 
! from any iivinrioui effect of the watoaupon the body. 

I Death will take place just os soon, if the entrance of air 
into the month and nostrils be prevented in other ways. 
Drunkards have been suffucatca by falling into a gul ter 
willi their tiecs downwards: the water being just 
sufliciout to cover their lips and noses; and tlicir stale 
of iiisensihilily preventing them from bhanj^ng their 
position in ever so sliglit a degree.* Any one may 
rcorllly oonvipco'himself that bis body wuntc and iHuhi 
hurt- a constant supply of air, by tiding to hold his 
breath for a short time, or by plimging his faco into a 
basin of water. For th? first few seconds ho will feel 
only a trifling imeasmess; but this will giadiinlly 
iucrease ; iimi will soon become so distressing as to /orcc 
him to draw his brualli, oruu though ho may desire to 
keep up the ex})orimoiit a little lunger. 

Tl^e mofoments concerned in the supply of air to ihc 
interior of the body are Ihus wiself placed by the 
Ci\!i^,or beyond our oontrnl. If they depended upon 
onr will, they would lio liable to be interfered with by 
I onr caprice or forgetfulness; but they are carried on 
' during pi-ofuuii^ sloop, as r^lariy as during our 
' waking boMi-g; and cuiitiiiue when the mind is entirely 
; (liiaet^ to ^nu! oilier object, with the same imiforniily 
as when we think expressly of them. We tnd in all 
but the very lowest animals some provision of this kind 
fur constantly renewing the air, or the water eontalning 
air (os shown tn the preccdin;^pa()er), in cimtaet with 
tlic breathing organs ; and tliis fact alone would sliow 
the ^uliariy close depundeneoeof Animal lifo upon Air, 
Flatus having no sneh jiowcr. Thus, if rvo notice an 
Insect which may have alighted near us, we see that its 
body is altemalely leugthenud and shortened, by which 
air is (hu^tpi is and foi-ood out again. * we look at a 
tioUI-insh, swimming in aglass globe, we sea t^t it is 
coiitiiuially gulping in water Jhy ita mouth, and f^ing 
itout again the large apertures just behind its hood, 
raising the valve-like gill-eovers. And even if We wciu 
tc^e.vamiuc with sufficient care the state «f the water 
withfn the shell of tbo sluggish Oystor, as It Ite ijipa- 
reutly laotionlcss in its massive bed, we skonM'liad it 
to 1)0 ill rapitl amBeonstant movement; tlje gwifo^om- 
munly known ns the heitii/) of the Oyster being fmged 
witli niiuuio fibuuents termed eUia, which keep up a 
constant lashing of the liquid in which they are 
immersed, and which arethorcfuTC eontinu.ally renewing 
the layer of water in contact ^ilb them. There are few 
sights to he seen with the microscope, that are more 
Julercstiiig than this rapid movement over the surface 
of the gills of tlio commSn Mussel, in which the cilia 
arc remarkably large; and as tiie movement will con¬ 
tinue for some time, oven in. portions of the gills wliicli 
have been lotig separated .from the body, it is evident 
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that it takes place quite independently of any effort on 
the part of the animal itaeif. We hare to inquire, then, 
into the porpoaei) of these remarkable prorisions, or in 
other words, into the causes of the alosc dependence of 
Animal life upon a constant supply of Air; but before 
doing so, it wUl be desirable to explain the nature of the 
change which is produced in air by the act of breathing 
or Itwpiration. 

The Air is composed of a mixture of two Uascs, Oxygon 
and Nitrogen; the proportion being about o»e measure of 
the former to four of the latter; so that any mven 
quantity of Air contains about one-fifth of its bulk of 
Oxygon. There is also, as stated in tlic last paper, a 
very minute proimrtion of ('arbonic ,\cid always present 
hi tho Atinospbcre; and it is upon ibis that the whole 
Vegetable Kingilora is dependent for the chief solid 
material of its substance, itouic of tlic properties of 
Oxygon, and especially its power of supporting com¬ 
bustion, haveliecii already noticed; and as it is through 
these alone that it ministers to the support of Animal 
lil’c, we u^etl not at jiroseut allude tai any others.* Of 
Niirogou it will be suificiont to sji;^ that although it is 
a very impoitaft element of the substances of wiiich tho 
Animal body is ubiefly composed, as well as of many 
well-known cbemieal compounds, (forming nitric acid 
or aquafortis when united with o.xygen, and ammonia, 
or the pungent vapour of hjiirits of bartshom, wbcii 
combined wit.lj liydrogen,) its proiH-rtlcs when nneom- 
I>iuc<I are eliief\^' twgiilive ; tliat is, it docS not support 
combustion, and cannot of itself inasutaiu Auiiuul or 
Vegetable life; but. it has »» iiijitn'oits ilhfluciiec upon 
the growth of I’lituts or .\nimals, except by excluding 
Oxj'gen. if the Atmosphese entirely consisted of 
0 \ 3 -gen, its iiiflueiico would lie bw powerful; for it has 
been found ly' cxporimeiit that animals speedily die 
when made to iireathe piiro Oxygen. Tho purpose of 
the largo proportion of Nitrogen willi whicli it i* mixed 
seems thcrcl'ore to be to tfHv/c or weaken the Oxygen, 
(just as we dilute strongly-acid, or very' bitter medicine 
with water;) afid at the same time to giro to the 
Atmosphere tlial weight or pressure which is retired 
for a great varleiy of other purposes. 

Now tlifit the air wliidi is breathed out of the lungs 
is not. altogether the same with lliat i^iieli is drawn in, 
is very easily proved by a few simple experiments. In 
tho first iiliice, let a little clear limc-w.ater (tliat is, 
water in ivliicli asmali qiuuitity of fresli-biirnl lime has 
bueu dissolved) be poured into a tnmi-Icr, and let the , 
breath be sent nut thj^ugh a tiiis) robing to the 
liottom of the glass, so tliat it shall ris(j in liubbios 
Uirough tho liquid; in a short time the lime-water will 
lieeome quite milky, tile jmre lime that had diccn 
dissolved in it having been converted into carbunato of 
lime or chalk, which cannot remain dissolved in tlic 
water, and therefore gives it a white milky aspect, just 
as if wo had miSed up with it finely-iiowflcrcfl chalk or 
wliiting. Now this change has taken piiicc, because the 
lime has drawn to itself Ihe carbonic acid coutaibed in 
tlic air which was breathed out from the lungs. That 
^ic air which we draw into the lungs cannot pi^ucc the 
same efiect,—until, at least, a very large qiiantityi iitis 
been'sent tfirough the lime-water,—^maybe shjwnby 
simply inserting the noz/Jc of a paij of bellows in the 
Hme-wator, and making its blast rise in bubbles to tho 
surface: this operation might be carried on for a long 
time without causing tho least milkiness in the liquid ; 
although it would produce it at lost, on account of the 
small quantity of carbonic' acid which exists even, 
in pure Atmospheric air. • Again, if wo breathe a small 
<)uantity of air over and over again,—as by ixmfining 
some air in a bladder, and iin^ibing in and out through 
its nock,—or liy putting ajar with its mouth downwards 
over water, and breathing tho air contained in it tlirougU 
a bent tutie, we shall find that in a short time wc begin 
to feel as if wo were altogether prcveiAed frcfai respiring; 




the Bame*kind of distress being experienced, as if wo 
were continuing to hold the face beneath water. If we 
carry on the process as long as we can, wo shall find that 
a taper plunged into tho air which has thus been 
breathed over and over again, will be at once extin¬ 
guished ; aud if wo shake up a little clear lime-water 
with it tho liquid will immediatoly_ liccome of au 
opaque white. Both these tests indicate the large 
quantity of Carbonic Acid which it now contaiiw. 

It may be (ihown liy accurate elicmical cxmuiuation, 
thqj., in ordinary ftee breathing, where fresh air is taken 
in at each iiispitatton, the Air drawn into the chest 
loses from 4 to 5 parts out of the 21 of Oxygon which 
every 100 measures of it contain ; and that it rccoiics 
instead nearly the same proportion of Carbonic Acid, 
which is found in the Air collected after uoiiig expired 
or breathed-ont.* The Entire quaniily of this Carlwnic 
Acid given off from the tilings and from tho Skin (tiio 
surface ofi which partakes witli tho lungs in this change) 
(rf a healthy adults man, in the course of twenty-four 
hours, appears to he no less tlian ;ST,0U0 enbic inehos, or 
more than 21 cubic feet;—that is, it would _ fill a spiwc 
‘Ji fccii long aud a foot square. The quantity of sof/it 
tiirbon which tliis amount of Carbonie Acid would 
eouUin is not less than -1,80(1 graftis, or 10 ounces Troy ; 
in other words, (here is a daily combustion, or buruiiig- 
up, of 1(1 ounces of solid carbon within the Unman 
body; this combustion being ofl'ceted by ibo union of 
tlic oxygon of the air with a part of its solid substance. 
What arc the purposes of this remarkable iirocessl 

lu the first place, tho peculiar Mode in which tho 
ailcmcifts of oiganiDcd bodies aro niiitcd, is of ilwlf a 
cause of their tendency to ifccay. The several tissues 
of the Animal and Vegetable lalKic exhibit this ten¬ 
dency IP very diflerent degrees. Thus the solid “ heart 
of aalP,” of which the roof of some ancient edifice is cpii- 
structed, or the dense tusks of the hlamnioUi, which 
are dug up in aliiiiidance from the soil of Siberia, aud 
serve the purjio,scB of tho maniifaelurer -after having 
been buried prolably for many Ihousaud years—as well 
ns if they bad Ceon the growth of yestonlay, would 
seem almost imperislialilo; whilst the softer portions of 
the structures of which they formed part,—the leaves, 
the twigs, the sap-wood, aud the bark, of tho Oak,— 
the muscles, (be iien’cs, the skin, tl;p blood-vessels, the 
mcmliraucs, tho ligaments, of the MamnioDi,—have 
long since decaytsl. Now, tlic deeaj'of an organized 
holly rcsiilto siraplyfrom tlic fact that ilsoleuiciits have 
a tciideney to anungo tbomsolves into new combina¬ 
tions; but of iliis new arrangement, tho presence of 
Oxygen is usnal^’ a necessary condition; and another 
condition required is Heat. Thus wc find that, by the 
exclusion of oxygen, the flash of Aui&als and tho softest^ 
.Vegetable motttirs may be jircserved wilJiout change 
"for auy length of time; articles of foolB, inclosed in 
tin eases carefully soldered up, being Ibus kept fresh 
during many years, even whilst passing llirough the. 
widest extremes of climate. And the influence of cold 
in ppiventing decay wasjnost strikingly oxcmpliliod_ in 
the preservation of the Jtexb of thoJIammoth, which 
was found imbeddod in the ice near the mouth of tho 
river licna, urf Hilieria; this flesh being so little 
changed, although it ha4 proliably been de^ some 
thousands of years, that the flshcmiam who first dis- 
cqyercd the oarcaijp fed his^ogs upoft it. The well- 
known fact that the fermentation of a liquid (which is 
a new anangemciit of the elements of its dissolved 
sugar) cannot take |i»aco without a eertoin amount of 
wannili and without tlie access of air, is another illus- 
tratioii of the influence of those conditions upon tho 
chemical changes on which decay depends. 

Now, it is a^istakon notion, which has come doTO 
to us from the older Physiologists, that the state of Life 
is ineonftatihle with decay; so that in a living body 
ail decomposition is resisted. This is certainly wA 
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the cose. There is no such resisting, power in, a living 
body. The parts of which it is composed are as mnch 
subject to decay during its life, as they are after its 
death. But there is wis very important difference, 
that, during the life of a body, every particle which is 
undergoing decay is at once carried forth, and is not 
suffered to remain for the infection of others; and 
whilst tho products of decomposition are thus rapidly 
set free from the system, they are continually being 
replaced by new and fresh materials. On the other 
land, when the circulation of the blood and all the 
processes dependent upon it are brought to a stBnd,'^as 
soon as decay begins it proceeds al an 'ncrcasing rate, 
each particle of decaying mailer serving as tho/ei'inent 
which excites the corresponding process in others; and 
us there is no provision for carrying its products out of 
the body, neither is there any uuims of repairing its 
devastations; and the entire structure is soon broken 
down, the more speedily as the temperature ic higher. 
One of the earliest products of this decay of a dead 
lissac, whether VegcUbIc or Animal/is Carbonic Acid; 
the Carbon of the organic substance having gradually 
entered into a new combination with the Oxygen of the 
Atmosphere, and being thus detached from the other 
substances with which it Wits previously united. A' 
similar change takes place during the whole, life of the 
I’laiit and Animal ; the extrication or setting-free of 
Carboiuc Acid being a fact common to every living 
oiganizcd body ; allhougli (as shown Ity tho preceding 
paper) its effects are overbalanced in Tlauls by Ih^ 
doeomposiliou of t\io Carbonic Acid of the Atmosphere 
in the process by which food is obtained. Hcrc,ithcn. 
is one of the sources of the'necessity for the Bespiratory 
process; a source common to all living Iicings. The 
body is in a state of incessant decay; and its jicalth 
cannot bo preserved, unless tlic products of that decay 
he separated from it. This decay will take place the 
more quickly, the greater is tiic heat of the body; 
fills it will be mom raiiid in warni'bluoded animals, 
the temperature of whose bodies is kept up to a high 
fixed Btwdard, than in cold-blooded, in which it is 
liable to depression ; and it will be the greater in cold¬ 
blooded animals, when the temperature of the body is 
raised to a high standard by the warmth of the sur¬ 
rounding medium, than when it is lowered by the 
external cold, fiento we find that a Frog can live in 
water during agir.at part of the winter, without coming 
to the surface to breathe; the action of the air con¬ 
tained in the water being sufficient to prMnee the 
needed interchange of oxygen and carbonic acid 
through the medium of the skin. But with the rctuin 
of the genial warmth of spring, a more rapid decay of 
its body takes plaeo.; and it requires to take in air 
itijcaaionally through its mouth, at the surface of ike 
water. And during the heat of Rummer, the necessity 
fur respiration is so muc% increased, that the aiiimaU 
lire forced to quit the water, in order that the air may 
11 '.'t upon their blood through their skin, as well as 
through their lungs. On the other hand, when they 
iiro rendered perfectly torpid b^ cold, no decay takes 
]ilaco in their bodifiii, and no carbonic acid iS'excrctcd. 
Those warm-blooded animals which caibba reduced to a 
state of almost perfect torpidity in hyhenlaUon, show 
with hor small,an amount 6f respiration life maybe 
maintained, when the tem^rature of tho body is so 
reduced that scan^Iy any decay can'-take place in it' 
Instead of breathing twenty or thirty times in a 
minute, they do nut exchange the air in their lungs as 
many time% in an hour; and this state of things lasts 
until the warmth of the air aroimd colla the bodily 
functiona into renewed activity. 

Bat it is not merely by the continutd. decay of' the 
softer tissncB of the fabric in general, that a production' 
of carbonic add takos plate in the Animal body. 
There are two substances—that of which the Kuseular 


flesh is composed, and that of which tho -Brain and 
Nerves arc made np—whose decay seems to depend 
chiefly upon the use that is made of them. There is 
strong reason to beUevo that every exertion of muscular 
or nervous force, however trifling, involves tho death 
and change of composirion of a certain amount of tho 
muscular or nervous tissue; just as the production of 
heat from a combustible substance, or the generation of 
electricity in the voltaic battery, can only Im effected by 
ebemical changes,—^thc combustible nuitiug with the 
oxygen of the air to form water and carbonic acid, and 
one of the metals of the voltaic pile being oxidised by 
decomposing water. It is quite certain that the 
greater the activity of the Animal powers—sensation, 
thought, emotion, reason, w'ill, muscnlar force, etc. eta—• 
the more oxygen is required to ho taken in by tho 
blood in the lungs, and th^ more carbonic acid is given 
off from that w’hich has circulated through tho wslcm. 
We know, too, that the greater the activity of thcM 
powers, the greater is the dciniuid for food; and if this 
demand lie unsatisfied, the mure rapid is the wivsting 
of tlic body. Thus it appears that the respiratory 
process has a scrond'‘most essential counoxiou with the 
activity of tho proper Animal functions. The powers 
of the muscular and nervous systems cannot be exer¬ 
cised without a supply of Oxygen; and the Carbonie 
Acid, which is one of the products of tho exercise of 
thcKC powers, must be immediately carried out of the 
body, othunvisc it would soon become a fatal poison, 
lienee we find an extraordinary diflci'cncc in the 
amount of Caibonic Acid set free in a given time, 
according as the animal is in a state* of activity or of 
' repose. There is no cla^s in which this dificronce is 
more remarkable than in that of Insects. When in 
repose, like other cold-blooded animals, they roquirc 
hut little oxygen, and produce but little carbonie acid; 
but when in a state of activity, they convert more 
oxygen into carbonic acid, in proportion to their size, 
than any other animals wliatcvcr. Thus a Ilumhic-bco, 
buzzing violently under a glass, has •been found to 
produce in a single hour one-third of a cubic inch of 
carbonic acid; whilst in the whole twenty-four hours 
of tlio next day, which it passed in a state of cumpora- 
tive repose, the qmutity of carbbnic acid produced did 
not reach the same amount. 

We Itavc still to name a third source of the production 
of Carbonic Acid at the expense of the Oxygen of the 
air, which is peculiar to warm-blooded onimidB,—Birds 
hnd Mammals. It has been sliown in former papers 
that, in order that their temperature may be kept up to 
a fixed standard, a certain amount of combustible 
matlcn must be burned-off within tbeir bodies; this 
amount varying with the qbantity of heat which it is 
required to produce. Thus when the temperature of llie 
' surrounding air or water is nearly equal to that which 
is prop^ tj the bwly, very little Mdltional heat is 
required, and a small consumption of tho internal fuel 
is sufficisnt to keep it up. Bui when the surrounding 
medium is cold, a laigcr quantity of heat must be pro¬ 
duced to keep that of the body up tp its standard, more 
fncLwill be consumed, and conacquontiy more carbonic 
acid will be generated. 

Thus bf the tlirec sources of the production of Car¬ 
bonic Acid in ^e bodies of tho higher Aidmals, the 
first is common to all Orgamzed beings, dead or livi^; 
the second exists in all Animals, though chiefly notice¬ 
able in those remarkable for Nervous activity and Mus¬ 
cular power; whilst the third is peculiar to the higher 
or Warm-Blooded Animals. c 
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j JOE OLDOAK’S BEVENGE. 

I BT UBS. VHITB.* 

" I wiiit have nothing to do with it," repeated the 
labourer sturdily, as he Toft the straw-yard at Westbrook 
farm; "I willliavenothingtodowiUiit,atanyprico,—^it's 
all stuff, though Master ueorge says it, about hU father 
not being answerable if the business is discovered—who 
would tako the old gentleman's oath against the proof 
of finding the goods upon his premises—will iiovc 
notliing to do with it—^nothing ! ” and the man turned 
^into the frozen road, and pursued his way to one of 
two cottages nestling in a nook of a close lane, sheltered 
by fine old asit trees, and wych elms, which spread 
their bare reticulated brandhes from side to side. In 
summer-time, nothing could be prettier than these 
I twin cottages, with the one vine spreading over both, 
i like the mantle of I^iul around Virginia—^their roofs 
I lichcn-cowcred, and indented with age—the deep^aves 
' fringed with hqpse-leek—the rude wood-work and quaint 
casements hair hidden with clustering roses, and other 
scandent plants, which, like the world's complacency in 
the days of dur social sunshiuc, concealed and beau¬ 
tified the defects beneath: cacli hod its little plot of 
matted flowers, and rustic porch covered with honey¬ 
suckle, poor weakly structuies of lath, grey with age, 
and simultaneously grown crazy in their vain efi'orts to 
restrain the wandering luxuiiauco <ff the young wood¬ 
bine wedded to tlicm. But in winter, when tbe roses 
faded, and tiic vilic leaves fell,anil nothing clung to thc< 
net work of branches that cnwircicil Ihc rude structure, 
but the lioaiy and waving fiiires of old man's beard, 
chinks and fissures hitherto undiscovered disclosed Ihcm- 
selves, and all the poverty and discomfort of theso poor 
abodes ixscpcd out. As Uldoak laid his liand oil the low 
gate, the fire-light streamed tlirough the eoMage window, 
and presented a household picture so simply bckutiful, 
that _ the poor* man paused for the hundredth time 
in his life to regard it--the kitchen witli its low roof, 
and rudely plastered walls, its sanded floor and scanty 
fnmiiure, was clean at> the industrious bauds of liis 
little wife could make it, and she he^lf, with her lathy 
on her lap. and three other chubliy childran round her— 
a group* in perfect keeping willi its humcliucss—a 
table covered with the humbio preparations for their 
evening meal stooil before the fire, aud tbe kettle^ 
suspciidcd by a liook#nd chain over •the hearth, was 
singing tbe advent of supper time. Asithc man con¬ 
tinued to gaze upon the unconscious group, he suddenly 
exclaimed, " Ilow' shuU I (pll her that llicrc is 118 more 
work at the farm—that so long as Uiis weather lasts, 1 
am disoliaigcd? It is a sad business, but then,—she. 
always boars tl^se things belter than 1 dp.” And Oldoak, 
stronger foi*this recollection, proceeded to tiic Boor. At 
this moment, two very large and light carts, dyven by 
men dressed like butchBis, drove by at a railway pace, 
and ho paused to look after them; his steps had, 
•however, been hcaAl, the door was opened, and three 
little roun 4 faces appeared at it, ready to wclcuntb Him. 
Kate only held hack, lest the cold wind should blow 
upon the baby. Oldoak patted tlio head of tho eldest, 
kissed the dthers, and having removed tljc soil of labour 
from his hands, slipped into the old-tohioncd arm-chair 
opposite his wife, who, consigning the baby to his 
keeping, set about tho task, of dispensing their meal 
When this was over, and the children put to bed, the 
poor man began to tall to his wife of their probable 
tronbles. 

“lam afraid, Kate,”hC 6 ( 8 d,despondingIy,“thatthis 
will prove a hard winter for us. Master says if the 
frost continnes, ho sha’n’t have any thing for mo to do 
next week—^you see, one can ncillicr plojgh, or dig, or 
grub roots, or a.iy thing else, while this weather lasts." 


" Buf who knows, Joe,” suggested Kate, hopefully, 

" it may perhaps bre^ up between this and Monday." 

“ No signs of it," returned her husband, " the sky is 
clean swept of clouds, and the stars are winking and 
spwkling like ton tliousand diamonds. Listen to the 
chimney, dame, or look at the fire how it bums, that ’ll 
tell you how it freezes.” And very bright indeed 
glowed the root embers on tbe hearth, while a sound 
like the distpnt blow-pipe of a furnace snored in the 
wide chimney. 

•" At least," saM Kate, looking up cheerfully to her j 
husband’s face, “ vS have a roof to shelter us, which is 

more Utan some poor folks have, and-” ' 

“ Aye," interrupted Oldoak; “ but there is no knowing 
how long we may have it. J don’t half like what Master i I 
George said to-«ight ;*[ know 1 have oflended him, but 
1 could not make up my mind to the job no how, Vhen 
I thought of all the trouble it might bring upon the 
jid genUeman.” i 

" What job, what trouble 1 * inquired Kate, anxiously, j 
I'Hush,” interrupted the labourer, as upon some ' 
principle of acoustics whicht I have witnessed, but do ; 
not comprehend, loud, but muffled voices appeared to 
•be inaliiDg a speaking trumpet of their cliimney. They i] 
wore those of their neighbour and his wife, and tho 
phenomenon in itself was by no means a novelty to the j 
Ojdoaks, who with tho wind in a certain quarter, on 
•still, clear, frosty nights, wore frequently annoyml with 
a repetition of the cries, oaths, and altercations that 
frequently took place in tbe otlier cottage. 

“ ^hey are qut^elling, sure,” said Oldoak, stirring 
the fire, with a vain cndcavenr to dcaileii the sound. : 

“ Do hoar what they say,” interrupted Kate ; “ they 1 
arc not quarrelling—there! Ihcj* are talking about you ! 
and« 8 aslcr.” ; 

“ No, no! never mind what they say,” said Joe, " it ' 
isn’t right.” . j 

“ Ijet them keep quiet, then," said Kate, resolutely, ij 
‘‘ I have given them fair warnings enough." , 

“ Ah I what is that he says'!” rried Oldoak, as tho 
voice of Boltwoud, sounding as if it issued from a mask, | 
broke forth again, with “ 1 tell you woman, work or no j' 
work, I shall be kept on. Master George told me so, and j- 
he liad better not go back of bis word. I Iiavc got him 1 ' 
now, and (lie old one too, property under my thumb; 
after to-niglit’s work, he’ll bo glail to tome down pretty ; i 
handsomely, or 1 shall turn.” ! 

“ No, •()! ” interrupted his wife in her shrillest tones, 

" no turning snitch; when one can earn an honest penny 
liy holding their tongue, it's far lictter than taking up 
with a trade tiiat won't last; besides, informing’s so ■ 
mean.” * 

“Lot them, pay me ^cll llicn, for keeping quie%" 
cried peng “ work ;(ll tho winter iii^ll weathers, or 
what is l>et<er, wages without work, and a recommenda¬ 
tion to the agricultural society next summer, for length ' 
of servicos! least parish relief! best kept gardeif! ; 
finest pig! everything.” 

An I ah ' ah ! ” shotted Oio woman, coarsely, “what i 
good judges those gentlefolks are—4ow well they know 1 
who tot dcsiBW the prizes; IcngUi of services indeed, !: 
liecaiisc yoif have toi^ too idle to sock it elsewhere, . 
even when yon might bate bettered yqprself; and as for 
least parish relief, you ought to boast of that! with ail 
the money you tiave had from timS to time of my |; 
father.” 

“ (I 0 on, go on,”^ried her husband, “ it scoms yon 
don't like to hear of my being rewarded.” . !* 

“ JReteardeil, indeed, if yon did got your deserts," ; 
obsen-ed his partner, with very suggestive emphasis. 

“ nell, bald your tongue,” rejoined her husband, 

" Master Gooigo has promised to manage it all for me." 

“ ought, if he only •knew whose biw-hin suffered 
for the last pig yon fatted.’’ exclaimed his wife. 

“ Ho must,” continued Boltwood, or, ho ^ded with ] 









an imprecation, "I irill put him in the way bf eating 
parieh bread hitnscir." 

Kate Oldoak looked at her hnsband with alarm— 
while Meg Uoliwood resumed, 

" You’ll bo talking once too often abont this business, 
and if Mr. Geoige gets hold of it, and the goods are 
clear off their gronuds, it will be your turn to bite 
your fingers.” * 

” Let me alone,” answered her husband, doggedly, 

" I know what I'm about.” 

"What do they moan 1" in(]iiircd Kute, as the soumls, 
^wing lower, bucamc less distinct, and after a while, 
died away. 

“ It is what 1 was going to tell you of,” said Oldoak; 
"Master George has got mixed up with some smuggling 
concern, and mu) agreed to concej.1 a quantity ot tobaceo 
on his father's premises, believing that as the old 
gentleman knows nothing of it, he runs no ris^, even if 
the enstom-honse officers should find it out.” 

•' How foolish," rejoined tlic litUo woman, “ why yoh 
conld have told him better; that is just as my poor 
brother served &thor, and^dned him in his old days, 
and made licggivrsol’ us all.” 

" 1 told him as much,” replied her husband, but he* 
only threatened me for itiy pains, and told me that he 
would tako earo not to oblige those who disobliged 
him—os good as said, that if he had anything to do 
with it, 1 should have no more work Ihcro this winter., 

T only bo|ie for his father’s sake, that Uoliwood for his 
own may keep his counsel, fur you hear he has been let 
into it.” • I 

"But why not speak t^ mastor-^why not tell him^ 
what is going onl” interposed Kate. 

"There it is,” said ^cr husband, “ 1 am bound down; 

T T>romisod secrecy io Master George bcloro be me 
what he wimted of me.” 

" VV'cIl, there is no help for if,” sighed Kale, " master 
will not surely sec you wronged; if he has work I dare 
say you will have your share of it, and if he has not, 
why we must do the best we can." , 

.foe Oldoak slept but for a short space that night, 
determined to see if, after his wanting and ]>ersaasionH, 
young AVesl would persevero in his design ; he wnvpped 
himself up in Ids great coat, stole noiselessly out at 
the back of the cottage, and taking a Itye path to the 
farm, enscoueerl Mrasclf in a hay-rii;^, part of whici) 
had been cut aurf^’, and where he was effectually hid 
from olwervation. Kot long aficrwards he gaw Bolt- 
wood arrive, aud take up a position in tiie bam. Ail 
the lights were extinguished in tlic f:\rin-hause, aqd 
except the shrieking of the sea-gulls, ,niil other wild 
fowl, which the cold winds had brought into the river, 
or the ocuiisional liayiiig of U dog, .there was not a 
found to bo heard. Atior some timcl a ..cart- came 
slowly along tUb rood, a|^d drew'up behind the gable 
end of a little piihlic-house opposite; instautiy, a light 
appeared in the window of young West’s room, and a 
moment afiorwards he come through the garden, stopped 
a moment at the barn, and fol\|Swed by Ben, hastened 
down the choec t^ the road. Tho sound qf anotiicr 
vehicle now approached, the chace gqt^ swung noise¬ 
lessly bock, and the first home and cart wostlcd without 
a Boun(rtliroiigh the giass-meidl to tho bam, and after 
being emptiisl of the bales, jp stcaltbily led forth again. 
The came precautions occurred in Jhringing in and 
unloading the other, and ns soon as this' was completed, 
the pretended batchers drove off. 

"I thought as much this evening,” said Oldoak, who 
recognised *in the fine horses and unusually large and 
light carts, those he had seen pass by his cottage. 

The fears Joe Oldoak had entertained of a sdvere 
winter, proved bnt too correct, a black fnwt (as coumtry 
people call it) set in, and continued for six qr seven 
weeks without intemissioii. Above bridm the river 
was frozen, and its navigation impeded by tho huge 
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blocks of ice that floated to aud fro with idiCL.tide; 
flocks of wild geese appeared in the marshes, amidl 
birds fell dead from the trees, and men too were found 
frozen by the way* side, and dead in bama and out¬ 
houses, where they had perished to vindicate the scouted 
idea of men preferring starvation to the horrors of an 
Union. The dearness of provisions spread distrew 
through the manufacturing districts, while in tho agri¬ 
cultural ones there was no employment for the la¬ 
bourer. Tho poor-houses swarmed with inmates, and 
those who, rather th.m be soperated from wife and 
children, remained in their own miserable abodes, 
suff'ered there the worst extremes of hopeless poverty.. 
The Oldoaks were of this number; since the poor 
man's employment had ceased, one by one, each homely 
article of furniture—every piece of supernumerary 
clothing, luid been sold *or pawned to procure them 
food; and when tho searching winds of Man-h arrived, 
bowling and whining round the shattered cottage like 
a ravening creature scraiting its prey, fever and famish¬ 
ing trero at work upon its inmates, and the fire-side 
group who looked as hap]*y at the coi^ncncement of 
our story—the motliorand her children—lay on a heap 
of straw shivering and Imming alternately in the 
fangs of hunger, disease, and cold. Bren this state of 
existence, hopeless as it was, had to bo sustainetl; and 
Oldoak, whose accidental earnings, eked out with tho 
most exacting, economy, could not procuv.: them even a 
tlaily meal of diy- bread, began revolving in his misery 
some ol.hcr medium of relief, and yielding to_ the 
reckless arguincnis of despair, the ^stem rhetoric of 
necessity, he threw behind him tho scruples and fears 
of his letter days, and vftwed that his ciiildrcn slioiild 
not starve, while the food nature had made free for all 
was at hand. Behold him then, with tliese determina¬ 
tions, weaving snares by day, and when night came, 
stealing^ forth to tho woods, his brain dizzy with inci¬ 
pient fever,' his frame staggering with debility, scarce 
Bufficidnt left of his sole Ciipital of bqjJily strength to 
bring liomc the spoils, for wliich hunger and despera¬ 
tion had woven the wires. In this way tho miserable 
family was for a lime supported- the wood was their 
sole resource, it fimiisbed tho iimsh-wood fire and a 
portion of their uncertain food—the only food save dry 
bre^, that these unfortunates now ever lasted; bnt 
this resource could not long remain undiscovtred, and 
Uldoak knew full well tho jionally. Let us imagine oniv 
iselves at the rear of the cottages, one wintry iiiortdng 
in Mareh, tho grey dawn had kiit just broken—rime 
frost covered, the trees—tho snow lingered on the up¬ 
lands—and the lurid streaks iq, the sky showed red 
and dngry as if a storm rcre at hand, l^sently 
there was a sound as (if Irotighs driven one against the 
other, and Oldoak, clad in a wretched jacket, broken 
boots, and an t^d straw hat, rushed from an adjoining 
ozier-befi, leaped the stile that separatedTit from his 
garden,, aud was abont to enter the cottage, when a 
man burst throtigh the hedge, caught him roughly by 
the shoulder, and swung him round os if he had boon a 
child. “So I have caught yon at last, Mr. Honesty! 
exclaHned George West, for it was he, 4'hand me 
that bagb and let me see what you have in it! ” 

"Let me go. Master George,” cried Olilo^, "yon are 
not a constable.” 

“ Ton are my prisoner for all that,” said the young 
man, grasping him more stoutly, though the 
labourer oflotwl no resistance. “ Do you intend tp 
gifb me up those birdsl” 

“ I have no birds," exclaimed Oldoak. 

"Give up the bag then,” cried the other, "and let 
me aee what there is in it.’* 

The labonrer answered him by kicking it to the 
cottage door, wUch the eldest child had by this time 
opened. , . 

" Do you know that my fitther and I are empowered 
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by the landlord to protect the game!” exclaimed the 
young man, furions with paasion. 

“ No,” answered Oldoak, indifferently, “ hut I know 
tliat I am empowered by the Great Landlord of human 
nature to protect my children from starvation; and 
since 1 could get no work, I have been obliged to seek 
food otherwise—there is a rabbit in that bag—" 

“ Work or no work, that is no reason why you should 
tom poacher,” vociferated young West. 

*' Have a care. Sir,” said Oldo^, steadily; " it is not 
the first time I have seen you turn over a hare, though 
you had no game lioence in your pocket.” 

“ The case was very different then,” cried the young 
man, colouring with annoyance, '* I have now a duty to 
perl'nrm.” 

“ The case is indeed very different,” repeated the 
lalmurcr, “ 1 have broken th# laws from necessity, yon 
from choice.” 

“ There is no occasion for any more of your argu¬ 
ments,” rejoined Wc'St, “ Once more give me up that 
bag. or I trill send for a constable and have yon taken 
to the cage." . a _ 

“ 1 will not 00 the one. nor yon the other. Sir 1” said 
Oldoak, resolutely j “ 1 should bo soriy to say anything 
disrespectful to you; biitthough I have heard of setting 
a thief to catch a thiefj 1 never heard of a smuggler who 
risked himself to take a poacher." 

“ ifellow,” exclaimed young West, ludilly, “ is it 
because 1 once talked to you of smuggling in joke, tb.M 
you think to intimidate me by reminding iiic of it!' 

Oldoak said something to him in a low voice, and 
then added aloud,*" Slop in doors. Sir, and 1 will show 
yon what is in the Iwg andsWcsi, white with Hvir and 
rage, followed him into the cottage without a word. 
By this time it w:vs hroad dayliuht, and in spite of his 
own niiplcosaut feelings, the young man could not 
liehold without some mi.\turc of reiiiorse anddiompas- 
sion the desolation of the ]>oor man's aliode, in which 
the direst poverty was conspicuous, (ddoak d(d not! 
speak, hut takiug the bag to tlie window-seat, lil cut the 
string tliat confined it, and a single rabiut and acnftnpled 
letter fell out. " If you bad not found me, Hir, J should 
hy this time have sought you," he said, handing the 
paper to West, who jierceivcd it wjft addi‘e..>aed in an 
almost unintelligible hand, to a gonticmiw in the com¬ 
mission of the poai-e not far timu tliciu." _ 

“ What have 1 to do witli this'!” lie inquired, witli 
affected calmness. • 

“ It s<nncwliatconeciH»you,Sir," replied the labourer 
drily, and having i-cad for a few momoBts. the young 
man sprang from tlic t^or-w»y against which he loaned, 
exclaiming in an agitnted^and altered tone--" Whore, 
and when did you find this, Dldoak !" 

“ The man who informed you of my poaching," re-, 
joined the lalMfurcr, " has. I faniy, bee^j in the buliit of 
visiting mj^snarcs, and last night when feeling if one 
of them was all right, 1 found that letter licside it— 
where 1 dare say the oiftier is now searching Ar it, ns 
1 did not sec him looking out when you caught me ju..(t 
*now. But come, tSfl-,” he contiuuod, observing the dis- 
tre^ of tigi young farmer, whose sense of shame Und 
anger struggled with fears for himself, and a %eling of 
generosity towards the peasanL “slf there is anything 
wrong in tile bam, the sooner it is out ^ it the better. 
Who knows, if he be so anxious to hear what the infor¬ 
mation is worth, but he may be already on his way to 
the magistrates '1” 

For a moment George West remained as if he did 
not hear him, then with a visible effort to overcome 
himself he replied—" It is not terror that has altered 
my temper to yon, Oldoak, but your own geiieiwUy; I 
am sorry for what has just past, and_ shall be glad if 
you can strike onl any plan for getting rid of a few 
tiales that are in the bam, though I don^t deserve that 
you ehould save me from this troutfle." 


" It is your father I am mring, Sir,” said Oldoak, nn- 
compromisingly. 

“ Well, he it so," said West, " I am not tho less 
obliged to you.” 

• " Before I go,” continued the labourer, “ I must jnst 
look in, and see how my poor rfrl and the little ones 
are this morning. Ah, Sir, I have had a Lard job to save 
them, but thank God the worst is over, for the frost is 
breaking up.” 

"And amlHst all this miserj',” rejoined the young 
man« as Oldoak eeturned from the inner room, (of the 
wretchedness of which he had caught a mere glimpse,) 
" it never occurred to yen amidst this misery, to 
'make luerchaiidiac of my folly hy Informing of me 1 ” 

“ Sir V said Joe, simply. 

" Ah ! 1 see,” continued the other, “ I nave wronged 
you—misunderstood ydti - when you refused in thc^fft 
instance to havo any thing to do with this business, I 
felt at oifbe offended with, and afraid of you, and took 
efrery opportunity .of influencing my father with my 
pixjudiecs. You have conquered them, however, and 
if-” , 

‘ Say no more, Sir,” interrupted Oldoak, who fell 
snore efjcerfnl than lie had done for months; "if ue 
do hut get those things off' inastCr's premises in time to 
spoil M r. Buitwood’s market, and disajipoint the officers, 
I shall have liad my revenge.” 

, Nortiinatcly for his hopes, only a few bales remained, 
and under cover of a load of turnips these W'ere a* onco 
Sent ofl' to llic house of the iiriucijial, to oliligc whom, 
young West had subjected his father te the clmncc of 
I lieiiigIsxchequuiftR 

lie liiiH no longer a taste for smuggling, or else 
wisely disguises it, for Joe 01dojj.k is now burn's-man 
at M^tbrook firm. 


tiTB EAllLlli^JlT FL0WEH8 GP THE REASON. 

BV WIOliIAn HIXOKS, L. B. 

No. V.— Tun TIawthoux, WiiiTETiioas, os. Mat. 

HakdiiT one of our native floiici]^ is mom universally 
known and loved than the bawth >m. Its employment 
as the priiiidparliving fence to oiiF fields brings it 
within c^rybody's view. The profusion of its gay and 
fragrant liowcrs nttraetiS every one's attention; and 
whilst in its blossoniiiig season it pcil'iimes the vernal 
air, and enlivims the May-day gai'land, its losy buds 
are amongst, the first syinplonis of reviving mil lire; 
and its lierries look cheerful ci.''u ffuriiig llic liesolatiim 
of winter,^iijtblyiiig a laigc porti.m of their food t* 

I those oTthtkfcalhcredtrilicwho do not ffescri us during 
j the dreary season. Allowed to reach iis full siseas.i 
I tree, the hawtliorn richly adonis many of our old mrk;}, 

! and many a dell and iiollow in our southern downs, 
whore its gnarled steiu .and wide-spread liraiichcs add 
■ to its'el^t; and the aimndanee njid sweetness of iLs 
flowers, collected together in sucii masses, and seeming 
to cover th%i?holo tree, make it an oliject that cannot 
be contemplated witboefe admiration. The double and 
pink varieties are inlrodueed into sour shniblicrie-s, 
where they are universal fi^ourites; and, altogutlier, it 
would lie difficult to name the floral olgcct which has 
collected round it a greater number of pleasing iw-ocia- 
tions, or which bcloftgs more completely to our Englis j 
life, than the hawthorn. * 

We will endeavour to give a correct idea of its 
stiuKture, and to explain its affinities, so astoerMte 
freih interesf in observing and studying it. n e find 
in the Imwthom all the four circles of parts hclmging 
to the* flower; the sepals and petals, each five in 
number, the stemens numerous, and the carpels from , 
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one to three. The sepals cohere in -the lower 'porUon, 
and tiie united part is lined by the torw, or common 
base of the petals and stamens, so that these pai:!* seem 
to grow out of the calyx. The carpels, which are 
ttneortun in number—only one being often found, fn* 
qnently two, and occasionally three—are endosed hy 
tho cohering sepals which adhere upon them, pre^wing 
an inferior fruit. They become ban and bony, forming 
the stone of the haw. The stamens are twenty in 
number, being fire complete circles prresed closely 
together; tho awl-shaped filaments,|l>ent inwardt&e 
roundish two-lobed anthers at fimt pink, but growing 
nearly black before the flower ^ee. The fruit is 
mealy and insipid; dark red, or occasionally yellow. 

The tree is Imrd-woodcd, the branches having lateral, 
sharp thomsi The leaves are smooth, dork green, 
wedge-shaped below, three or fife-lobed) and cut above; 
the*slipulcs or auxiliary leaves crescent-shaped, cut 
The flowers are corymbose, on smooth stalks, white, 
with a pinkish cast when fading; j>rodaccd in great 
abandonee. Tho botanical name now generally received 
is Craicegm onjaeanUux. Oxyacontlia is a name used 
by Theophrastus and Dioscoridos for some plant of 
the kind, it is now believed for the Creteegus Pyra* 
cantha, (a well-known shrub commonly trained on 
walls,) but which by the earlier modem botanists was 
supposed to apply to the hawthorn; hence Linmous 
adopted it os a specific name. CraUegm is also an 
ancient name found in Theophrastus. It is explained 
os referring to tho strmgtii of the wood of ttie plant 
which bore it; but perhaps the more probable interpre¬ 
tation is goafs head, from some far.ciful resemfblancu< 
which we could not now 'undertake to justify. It is 
probable the name belonged to a kind of thom-trae, and 
It was adopted by Ifinnseus as a generic nom; for a 
ihmily nearly allied to the apple and pear, and ^hich 
includes tho hawthorn. All those plants which Imve 
the five sepals united into a tube, embracing and 
adhering to the carpels, which do not exceed five in 
number—the common basis of the stamens and petms 
spreading over the calyx beyond its* union with the 
carpels, and usually appearing os a fleshy disk, from 
the bo^er of which five petals and about twenty stamens 
grow, the plants being shrubs or trees not unfrequontly 
thorny—^form the natural order of Pomneere, by many 
regarded only as a hcction of Posacem, to which it is 
closely allied, ^he distinctions of* the genera arc 
chiefly founded on the fruit. Cndcegus has &e carpels 
indurated, closely pressed together, compmtely im¬ 
bedded in the calyx tube and concealed by it, the 
whole forming an oval berry. Tho species, which are 
numerous, are pretty constantly thoriiy. Mesjnlw, 
the medlar, is known by tig; fire indurated carpels 
Icing imperfectly covered by the calyu, producing a 
top-shaped fruit, the fl^ open Himmit bcjjig bordered 
by the remains of the s^als. 

Pgrus, the apple, pear, and service, has the carpels 
(five in number) c^ilaginous, instead of indurated, 
completely enclosed in the caljrx tube, and each pro¬ 
ducing not more than two seeds, whose covering is also 
carliliginous; wMlst Cgdonia, tho Qainc<$ has the 
carpels, which in other respects rcdbiftb]c those of 
Pynn, many-Bceded, each ^sad being covered by a 
mucilagiaons pqlp. We have here only contrast^ a 
few pf the principal genera of Pomaccm, of which tips 
distinctions may he readily understood. It will be 
seen at once how the various sorts of thorn trees, of 
which many are seen in our shrabberies, are known 
from the repdlara; why the genus IVrus, as botanically 
defined, includes the service-tree and the mountain-ash, 
as well as the apple tmd pear; and why tho beactiful 
early-flowering tree, whose crimson blossems adorn opr 
walls, and which has been introduced from Japm, is 
rightly named Cydonia Jawnica, not, as it ia Vulgarly 
eidlcd, PyriM Japoniea. Aaits fmit often grows to a go^ 


site, It is easy for any one to observe for himself that 
the plant is a true quince. Indeed, the fruit maybe- 
ripened with a little care, and might be need os a snb- 
sntute for the quince. The mountain ash being so 
nearly allied to the apple as to he nsually placed in the 
samegenns with it» those who are aoqnunted with this 
ihot win be prepo^ to dismiss the common notion, 
which is bnt a vnigar error, of its berries being poison¬ 
ous, It has orWnated, without doubt, from ignorutly 
classing them inth other red berries which are poison¬ 
ous ; but there is no ftnit of tho pomaceous tribe which 
is pernicions. Some are insipid and worthless; even 
the wild ap)^, known as the crab, is too austere to bo 
agreeable. The arid of tho mountain ash is mingled 
vnth bitter, and Is not veiy pleasant to most people; 
bnt it is often found nfirewing, and in Scotland the 
berries ore deemed wortlff of being made into a con¬ 
serve. Common plants which are really dangerous 
ought to bo fiuniliuly known, that they may bo eradi¬ 
cated where it is possible, and that children may bo put 
on their guard against them; but prejudices against 
harmless plants oyght to be romovjd. Wo might 
almost as well imagine the baw poisonous as the 
mountain aA berry. Keithcr possesses much value as 
a fruit, but they at least need excite no apprehension. 

If we ever take a rose os our subject, we may have 
an opportunity of connecting the structure of Pomaceae 
with that of, llosaccie, and of the wholoi<rosal alliance. 
At present wo return to tho hawthorn, to oliscrvc that 
the tree bears cutting remarkably well, and _ is only 
induced by il to throw out a iresh multitude of 
branches, which quality eminently ^its it for its old 
English use in conslrvrting hedges. Our modem 
agriculturists seem disposed to grudge the space and 
the nourishment required for them; Irat when they are 
well kept, the waste is not great, and it is abundantly 
overpaid by their beauty. The gratification of our 
taste for beauty and fragrance is a real good obtained, 
and it is a false estimate of utility which only counts 
the food and clothing which the country may be made 
to yi<fid. 

Ear distant be the day when our sweet hawthorn 
hedges, marking the picturesgne forms of our old 
fields, breaking tlfo dull unifomiity which characterises 
an unencloBwl country, and producing evciy returning 
spring a fresh harvest of delight to old and ytung, rich 
and poor, among the people, as well as feeding pur 
feathered songsters daring the severity of winter, and 
usefully marking the boundaries of land, and protect¬ 
ing enclosunv)—must give place to the inroads of a too- 
encroaching cultivation, and ly superseded by dead 
partitiona, which will occupy less space, and neither 
abstract nourishment from the soil, nor ao much inter¬ 
rupt tho passage of light and air to the produce of the 
field. A promerous people ia always willing uid 
anxionwto^iay something for ornament; af>d if we lost 
our hawthorn hedges, we should find their value too 
late, afid wish for them ag^ at any price. Ijet na 
keep them, and valne them as a part of the raral 
beauty of our country, to which vre have a national- 
atthchment; and let those who would destrpy theni for 
the Bokp of a few feet of land bo made sensible that 
they are hurting t^ feelings and forfeiting the good 
will of their neighbours for a paltry gainf Our liaw- 
thom hedges are a national taste; and as the flagrant 
bloom buiata out upon them in the sweet month of 
May, which gives to it a popular name, oar whole 
ptfpulation^hastens to gather its portion for tho bouquet, 
or the garland, delignting to wleet amongst the olns- 
tend branches and to brea&e the perfumed air. The 
hawthorn is a part o^ our national conception of the 
loveliness of Itqr; and it would be a sad change 
which should leave na to depend on what may still find 
a place in the park or the shruhbeiy, instead of meeting 
it eveiywhei^ by t&e wayside and around tho fields. 
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THE YOUNG TURTLE-DOVE OF CARMEL. 

BT HAST HOTITT. 

Pabi I. • 

• 

A OBXAi maily turtle-doves lived abont Mouirt Camel. 
Thera were orange trees and cypresses there, and^tmong 
these the doves lived all the winter; they had broods 
early in the year, and towards the end of March, or 
Iwginnin g of April, they set off like^reat gentlefolks to 
spend "the season" near London. All^last winter a 
young English mosician, who was very pale and thin, 
lived with the monks in the monastery on Mount Car¬ 
mel. He went to SyriaMMcause, as a child, he ha^ 
lov^ so to hear his nmthcr read in th^ Bible; she often 
read to him abont Elyab and EUsha on ^ount Camel, 
and he used to thinkjhen, that if ever he were rich, he 
would go and see all the wonderful places menUoned in 
the Bible. He never was rich, and yet he came here, 
lie was very pale and thin,jmd had large beautiful but 
sorrowful ey^ lie took a violin with him to Mount 
Camd; it tras the greatest treasure %e ftuUon earth. 
He played the most wonderful things on his violm that 
ever were heard, and ev^y body who heard him tiaid that 
he was a great musician. In the winters he suffered very 
mudh from the etdd and the fogs of Ewland; so last 
summer lu saveda little money, and set off with hiariolin 
toByria: and all last winter be lived in the monastery 
on Mount Camel, among the graje old monki There 
was one liftle old monk, a very, very old man, who soon 
grew very fond of him; he too had Vben a musician, 
but he wasnowalmostchiidish, andhadfor^ppittenfaowto 

play; so the monks took from him his old violin, because 
fhoy said he made such a’noiaa with it. He cried to 
part with it like a child, ^r old mu 1 ^ 

Th6 youngs xniuficiftxi nsd ft liltilft ciifti&ufir m uio 
monastery, iriiich overlooked the sea; nobody can think 
what a beautiful viewit had I The sunshone in so warn 
and pleasant, and a Uttie group of cypresses grew just 
below the window. The young man often and often 
stood at the window, and lookeiFout dh the sea, and 


rdown into the cypress trees, among the thick branches 
of which he heard the turtle-doves oooing. He loved to 
hcar^hoBO turtleSlovos—and so did the litUe monk. 
One day early in January le saw that the turtle-doves 
had built a nest just in sight; he watched the birds 
taking it by turns to sit on the eggs, and his heart was 
full*of love to them; turned up their gentle eyes 

to him, but they never flew away, for they saw in his 
mild and sorrowful countenance, that he would not 
^urt them. 

Beautiful and melancholy music sounded for half the 
day down from nis window to where the birds sate; it 
bad a strange cham to the doves; they thought it was 
some grand, new kind of nightingale come down from 
heaven. The little old monk sate in his long Camelite 
frock, udth his bands laid togethty; on his knees, and his 
head down on his breast, and listened with his whole soul ; 
to him too it cdinc as a voice of heavlb, which seemed to 
call him away to a better land; great tears often fell 
from his eyes, but they were not sorrowful tears; they 
wore tears of love, tears which wore called forth by a 
feeling of some great happiness which was coming for 
him, but which he could not quite understand; he was, 
as you know, a very old man; ^he oldest in aU the 
monasterv, and almost childish. * 

Thtf music fromrihe young mauni room sounded 
finer and finer every day; as early spring came on ho 
grew very poorly; the little old monk used to bripg 
him his meals into his chamber, because it tired him so 
tg go up and down the long stone staircase to the great 
eating-room. There Aver was anybody so kind aa the 
litUc olu monk 

A peur qf ^oung doves were hatched in the nest, and 
when the sun shone fcwat the window, the vpnng man 
used to sit in bis dressine^own, with a piSow in his 
,choir, and lool^ont over'The sea, and’down into the 
qrpress-tree where th» turUe-dovek nest was; he would 
sit for hours and look at them, and many beautiful 
thoughts passed Ufrongh Ms mind as ho did so. Never 
had his heart been so fuli of love as now; The little old 
monk used to rit on a low seat before him, waiting for 
the time whoi he asked for Ms violin; that was a great 

a ness th them both. The musician loved him very . 

. and often when he played, he meant to pour 
bright and comfortabld thoughts into his iimocent, 
affectionate soul. 
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It wax the end of March; the turlle-'doTcx vert) all pre¬ 
paring for their flight to Boland; the pair that had 
Wit under the mueiciau's window had a home in aome 
old quiet woods in Surrey, where it was dcUghtfniiy 
mild and pleasant even in winter; hut they never were 
there in winter, althongh their wood hod the name of 
Winterdown. It was a lovely wood: broad-lmved arums, 
and primroses, and violets blue and white, covered the 
ground in spring; in summer there were hundreds and 
hundreds of glow-worms there, and the olfl tree-trunks 
were wreathed with ivy and honeysuckto. It was a vary 
pleasant wood, and near to it the poet's children were 
bom; they had wandered in it and gathered its flowers 
and admired its glow-worms and listened to the turtle¬ 
doves when they were very young; now, however, their 
home was nciuer London; they only vent to Winter- 
down about once a year for a g^t holiday. The old 
turtle-doves talked almut the poet's children in Winter- 
down, and the young doves fancied that they li'^cd there 
always. » • 

it was now the time for them to set off on their lung 
journey; the old pairs ha^ exercised their young ones, 
and they were sure they could perform the journey. 
Next morning early they were to set oil'. , 

All night thoro was' a light burning in the .young 
musician's chamber, and towards morning the most 
heavenly music sounded from the window, which tho 
old m^nk had opened a very little tor fresh air, liceui-.so, 
his young friend complained oi tiic room being close 
and hot. The sound woke the doves; they saio and' 
listened to what they still thought a glorious itinl: the 
old monk sate with his feei^lo hands fcguthor and^heail 
raised; it was the first time for years that he bad ever 
sate so: tho young man played; a heavenly joy was in his 
Ronl: he knew not wnethor he was in heaven uf on 
earth; all his pain was gone. It was a blissful moiuent; 
tlie next momentaud ail was still in the chamber- won¬ 
derfully still. The lamp atill burned ; a soft breeze blew 
in from the half-opened window, and just stirred tig) 
old man's Carmelite frock, and lifted tjhe young man's 
dark locks, but they neither of them moved. 

"That glorious bird has done his singing for this 
morning,” said the old doves; "ho will now sleep- 
let ns set off; all our friends and iiciglilKinrs are oil' 
already; wc have a Iqngjoumqy before us.” The parent 
doves spread thei^wings ; they and thi^ir elder one were 
away; the youngm sate as if entranced in the nest ; 
he conid think of nothingbnt the glorious bir^thallmd 
juat been singing; his family wheeled round the cypresses 
and then returned for him; they bade him come, for it 
was late; that the sun was rising abovy the sea, ami 
that all the doves of ^armel wore ready for flight. Tlie 
yjiunger dove spread his wingiralsu for this long jour¬ 
ney, bearing with him still tlio rcmnmHran/;e of that 
thrilling music %'hieh affected liiifi so grcatl{’. ' 

The turtle-doves were for(.h on tlicir long journey, 
fffiio yonng mnsieian anil the little old monk had started 
before them on one much longer. 

Pam! II.'’* * 

It was the end of March; the poct'g|^rden was be¬ 
ginning to be beautiful; the daffodils were out in great 
bunches; ttie polyanthuses stosef on their round green 
cluster ofIcayoH Ifke bright-headed pins on a lady’s pin- 
enshion; the jonquils had burst their dr)' delicate spathcsi- 
aad were ready to open their lovely fragrant cups to 
the son; the hyaciuihs were just bursting forth alao, 
whiht upon the old wall shone outf like radiant gems 
the intense dbarlet flowers of the pyms-japonlca; the air 
was fragrant with violets, and the lilacs and westcria 
were begiiming to show their profuse wealth of flowirs; 
the little clustered buds on tbe tops of the elm-trrOs 
looked in the sunshine as if ciit out of coral; tlw roses 
were full of young shoots, some gmn and some r^; and 
the peony pierced the mould with its dork crimson loaves 


folded up, as yet, like so many blunt-headed spOKit The 
old blackbird hod a mate, and he was singing to her 
with all his might; the rooks had Ibrgottim all their 
winter troubles, and were now busy building and quar¬ 
relling. It was a true spring morning, and tho poet's 
children walked hand in hand up and down the garden 
laying out great plans for tbe future of this summer. 

Just then, tbe weary turtle-doves of Carmel had 
reached England; the flock that had set out at first had 
all come suely; they now, however, wore very weary 
and hungry; the young turtle Uiat loved the music so 
much was the weakest and most wearied of all the floek. 
" Wc have not fiur to go,” said tho mother, as it lagged 
behind and seemed ready to faint; " in an hour we sliall 
be at tVinterdown;” the little turtle grew fainter and' 
fainter; just then they passed over tlie poet's garden, 
where the poet's ehildren Vcrc walking. “ There they 
are,” said tbe mother, "the poet’s children with their 
loving ^ftit and their golden hair; wc shall be at Winter- 
down in' less than an hour, follow me !" 

Thb weary camel in the dcf-crt when it perceives 
nirtcr afiur off, although faint and ready sink the mo¬ 
ment before, boiinda forward in hopo mid joy for the 
promised relief—so was it with Uic flock of doves; soar¬ 
ing above the outskirts of Ismdoii, they siiw in the dis¬ 
tance the old favourite woods of Surrey, towards wliich 
they winged their way with impatient, ilclighk 

The weary .voiiug turtle sank down .among tho rose- 
trees, and heard tbe voices of the childrofi as they went 
1>.V. In the evening, tliey saw what, they thought a 
white pigeon od a yoimg pear-treo ; they were so pleased 
'that they oven di-camcd about it. Next day, the young 
I iirtlo wiw still there; so hungry and frightened, and 
feeling so forlorn and friendless. The children again 
sivw it; tills made them happier still; it must be come 
to live with them; they stole up softly to the tree whore 
it aat, triid the little Irciiiltling bird allowed itself to 
be caught, c They rushed into the house; they had 
caught; llicy said, the wliito pigeon that was so beautiful, 
and .vet so unlike their own old ones, '"it shall live 
with uk; it sliall love ua; itshall liavc a mate and be so 
happ.v,'’ said the ehildren. 

For the first, time ainuo it had,left Carmel it had now 
plenty to cat. It*put its licod behind its wings and 
slept calmly far iiours. 

The poor iillic turtle-dove, however, was sinhappy 
thongli no one knew it; it looked out of the bars of its 
iargo cage, and lunged for the freedom of Mount Carmel 
and the long talked of brecjy i^iglils of Winterdown. 
It could not upderskand tho nature of the wicker liars 
which inclosed it. It thought o^ free flight in the blue 
heareits, and fluttered from Hj|1c to side of its cage. 

The little turtle-dove waa sick at heart: it wanted it 
.knew not wbat; but a something which was lieyond its 
reach. It tindcHtood not the loving cyqs of tho chil¬ 
dren; iff wanted space, freedom, and companionship, 
but not in a cage 1 

The next day was Sunday. Iho turtle's cage stood in 
a boudoir: it looked beautiful in tho window among the 
flowering camellias. Before it stood'an alabaster vase; • 
tho Vit’t'Ore of a yonng lovely girl looked dgwn, as if 
from thccivall, in tenderness upon it; books were there 
behind gilded wire-viork; all was bright and faeaiititui. 
Thislittlobondpiropened info the drawing-rSom, where 
a youth waa pl.aying sniiio grand sacred music : the dove 
flew from aide to side of the cage; somebody heard 
him, and said the poor bird wants to get out, he sees 
the^daylight through tho window; so they put down 
the Venetian blind, and a soft gr^n gloom, os of a wood 
in sunshine, filled tho room. Tbe yonth continued to 
play, and the poet’s childien came in to listen also; 
nobody but them thonght more of the .dove. “ The 
dove does not like it,” said they to each other, for the 
dove was more to them than the music; "it dtstiesses 
him; it is no ise telling them not to play; but oh I 
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how unhappy he is 1 Let us take him and hang him in 
our room; it is bo qniet there." 

Thqy hung hig co^ in their pretty room; called him 
the sweetest names they could winWf, and went down 
to listen to the beautiful miuic. But they could not 
foii^t the dove. In less than an hour they stole up 
stain; the room was dusk, and the bird was calm and 
still; they thought he slept; and they closed the door 
softly, lest they should wake him. The next time they 
looked at him he w.os just in the some place ; they 
mounted on a chair, peeped into the <^e, and then 
they knew the truth. His little life, like that of the 
young musician and the old monk of Carmel, had 
passed away on the spiritual wings of hannony. 

Life is a strange riddle; and all that 1 have told you 
of the little turtle-dove is quite true. 

■ 4 - . 
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«IGHTS IN SOUTH GEBMANY. e 
• or AUEi i*AriiTa%. 

No. IV.— I'munnce in Vienna, Paptilar Hn/er/aardn, 
atul Pateruat RerreatwHS. 

Vienna, ffepl. 184f. 

To- • , 

How provoking to have missed you at Frank¬ 
fort, my dear- r— ! the more so, since, as you disdain 

letter-writing with the truest German homposnre, my 
chance is gone of playing la ekronique ncanduleuee for 
your amusement—and, what 4s of deeper consequeni'C, 
of gaining from you some insight into the movements 
of the mind of your great, and rapidly-growing greater, 
country I And 1 shouid have liked to have oflemd such 
sympathy as one not wholiy indifferent umij tender to 
self-dcniat and sacrifice. If 1 do not aUude to the 
matter more distinctly, it is liecanse I cannot toil in 
what form the post may bear “ these presents" io you 

How 1 wish you were hero to help me to reSd the 
pages of a popular life, much talked about on our aide 
of the channel! 1 thipk the perusal would cheer you. 

I think yon would sec that, whatuvef be the disaliilities 
which may grieve the noble and impatient spiriis of 
North Geamany, they arc not such os to press out of the 
mind its life. ] think the light on the faces of tlic libino- 
londer and Ssrabian would strike you, when you lookeda 
round on the seas of cogtely but blank uisoges which lie 
becalmed (their owners are not permitte<l to roar) in 
every place of Vienne^ resort. I have licen here as 
long 08 I was in Venice;, and there tlioyigitrc^f en¬ 
lightenment is not high. But the blood of tlie South 
stirs the people—the Italian gift of genius redMins 
them, in some^rt, from utter and aindcss sensualism. 
They arc flagrant, obvious rogues—will kiss^ow hands, 
while they pick your pockets. They toll lies by the 
thousand I they are Bted))od in garlic; they bafe never 
hmrdi of soap and water—proving the adage that nn- 
•cleanliness and ungfldlinees are one. But (1 can’t help 
it) jhey fsj|pinato you by a mother wit, and an inetlhct 
for the beautiful, which one must be dull iu|d blind 
indekl not to perceive. Since myjdiree weeks there, 1 
have never lieen able to accept as a dognja the hopeless¬ 
ness of Italy I 

Here, on the other bond, the expectation of progress 
seems yet more impossible t 9 me. One feels how much 
must have passed over this people before they wfire 
reduced to sneh a state 8f *' measureless contrat." Not 
one solitary appearance riidng above the plaeid stagnar 
Uon of all (me sees, touebes, and handles, have 1 
detected. he hod to deal with a nation of lotos- 
eaters, the Master B^rit who has so tamed, and 
smoo^ed, and pared down, and meekened the moss, 
must pass for one of the greatest of loagiclhas. One has 


a profouild appreciation of Qf not admiration for) the 
genius of Napoleon; one has a yet more profound eon- 
idetion of the talent of Mettemich. And the talent was 
able to vanquish the genius I 

• Not utterly to forfeit my character with you, let me 
remind you of one of the drollest appearances in tho 
history of the saUttut of Europe, to which we owe an 
English lady's book on “ Austria and the Austrians," 
painting eventhing Viennese in damask-rose colour. I 
believe Mrs. Trollope to be as sincere as she is short- 
siglited and preamptuons; else she would hardly have 
committed henelf aa desperately as she has done, by 
openly avowing changes of opinion daring the perform¬ 
ance of tasks of bespoken advocacy or attack. But that 
tho Archimago of diplomacy should have counted her 
as a Madame ^e 8 tael renivii>a, and laid the beau 
monde of Alenna often to her enchanted eyes, is 
perhaps as curious a proof of his elephantine strength 
and Rog&ity os one could offer. That huge animal is 
■6 adroit, you wiU remcmltcr, at picking up pins os 
at throwing down towers! Truly, the cherishing of 
the authoress of “‘Widow Barnaby,” when measured 
against Napoleon's hatred or Madame de Siiicl, seems 
4o me to symbidixo ilie precise characters and position 
of tho two men, os well almost As any greater deed one 
could select! 

Though you arc too good a poet to disdain novel- 

j'eading, it is of Madame - that 1 shalj ask 

whether she has not read Mrs. Trollope's “ Bomance of 
Vienni^” mode up of o concealed marriage,—an ill-used 
woman, imprisoned and otherwise dffront^ by a licen* 
•tioiis Sew lianker,^t the ingtigatiou of her noble and 
profligate Austiian husliand,—several ladies, who agree 
(according to the authoress's fiivoyirite invention) to fall 
in lojinwith one and the same Borneo.—a Jewish genUe- 
wunian, who pines her soul away over Bhaksperu, after 
the fashion of a femme, ineom)»’iiie, —with castles, sur¬ 
prises, fortunes, and what not. Doubtless, that vent- 

cipuR romancer (whom l.iady -- has complimented 

in print, as iicipg only one degree less true than 
IMvinity itself) had seen ail these cumirmations and in¬ 
cidents in the society wliich so enchanted her. I think 
that I, too, could write a Bomance of Vienna out of the 
street and table gossip which has eolleeietl iiself, so to 
say, round us;—and, of course, th^actors and the ma- 
cldncry would lie totally diflbrent; possildy, tho one us 
exonerated, anifthc other as nnfiurly i^d, as the lady's. 

I shoi|^d begin ot tho beginning-—when wo were 
scarcely within the lines, and our fincre drit cr pointed 
oyt to us a neatly-dressed man, obviously no gentle¬ 
man, creeping jjown the sunny and dusty road across 
the glacis, with a step whicli seemed by its stealthiness 
to ask for twilight to cuver every foot fall. “ That is 
one of the^efet polico,” said our Jelm; “ I know him 
by bis Ifeatfwr-toppcd Stick.” 1 was mScIi disposed to 
echo the exclamation of tho anti-Catholie and charitable 
Miggs, and cry, “0 gracious l here's mysteries !!’ 
After all, tlieso worthies may be, and possibly arf, 
among tlie most pros^c of tho race, who ever opened 
letters, o% M-atehed thi^es at slre^ comers; and wo 
have our own “Peelers”in plain cliuhes; Imt tho thing 
hod a different Mund : and this, in matters of romance, 
makes all the differenc(^!* 

But ] was surmised to he told, a few days sBcr this, 
and by one who lyiowB Viemia well, of the insecurity of 
person and property here. Heaven help me I 1 had 
some wild notion, as it now seems, of a land “flowing 
with milk and honeV,” where kings aate in the gate to 
help all the poor and needy, to protect fill tile innocent^ 
so they were not political. 1 rcmeniberod, it is tme, 
the flisagreeablo impressions produced by tlic pointed 
canpon in St.THark'a Place, at ‘Venice, and by the loaded 
carabiim of the trooper who escorted a peaceful omni¬ 
bus, carrying sixteen able men, flrom Milan to Como 
but then, 1 had considered these as tlie inevitable 
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^tpendages to conqnest': and never dreamed of aught 
save peace and propriety in the Elysium of those whose 
song is of "the right divine.” Well, it broke the 
-dream more oddly than agreeably, to be warned off the 
glads in on evening—^to told that the belt of lonely* 
alleys which separates Stadt from Foratadl might cost 
one a chain, or a watch, or a purse, if incautiously 
crossed too late—and, by way of clenching these state¬ 
ments with figures, to hear of three hundred and fifty 
evil-doers sent ofiT in one swoop to Dalmatia, only six 
weeks ago. Somehow or other, the ghole re^ interest 
of robber-excitement has departed from our fiction; 
OUT Ainsworths are compelled to go back to the stirring 
times of Jack Sheppard and Clande Duval. The old 
house in West-street, Smithfield, with all its haunts of 
concealment hnd crime, has beien polled down; and 
Josqph Ady, and the yet viler Vribo vAto traflickod in 
lies for the benefit of the Sunday press, represent with 
thoir petty villanies the bold gentry who made 
Maidenhead Thicket, and Honnslovf Heath, and Itosi- 
berry Topping, so thrillingly famous in the days of our 
grand^hers. It is comical that to hear " Stand, and 
deliver I" one should com6 to the most peaceful country 
of the most contented peasantry in Europe! < 

One day at dinner, too, we hM a course of darker 
tales than sueh-likc small exploits; instances of 
travellers disappearing unaccountably, which would be 
rather dismal to recollect Kolua on on out-of-the-way 
rood tt nightfall. Some one began, I think, with thi 
old but obsolete story of tlio gentleman who walked 
forward while the horses were changing in his travelling 
carriage, at a little town, I think, fci Styria; and wasr 
never heard of more. Thii led to sundry Austrian anec¬ 
dotes :—Two brothers were here, not veiy many weeks 
since, travelling for 'pleasure; both very young men. 
One of them walked out in the twilight, and never came 
bock I Only his clothes were found by the police, who 
say that he was drowned while bathing in the Danube. 

I have been unable to gather the proofs of this, the 
more so, as people are rather shy of discussing tlic 
ofi^r, the assertion once made. And, somehow, the fiat 
declaration that it was so, rather meets than helps the 
explanation. I bode my Panza ask in the world below 
about the matter: since, os he is an Austrian, it might 
be done discreetly—and Mrs. Trollope will Icll you what 
unravelments of romance may be gathered from that 
quarter of the htmispherc. But PodKa’s gossips were 
all for the police version, and sent him up fortified with 
a connter-hiatoiy to show the excessive onh paternal 
care of the local government over all the bodies of its 
good subjects I 

A tradesman well to pass in the 'world left his 
family in a ooflee-hdaBe, wheredhey had all been sitting 
(ne evening, taking some refreshment. He, too, was lost. 
Being a moral tnan, ho ^uld hardly have fajlen into bad 
company; being a respectable one, the idea of suicide 
vfas out of the question. But he come not back, all the 
same. Great was the sensation and outcry exei^; the 
Government ^ered a dragging of the Danube, and 
large rewards w.ere ofifered to airy one who would throw 
light on the mystery; but many montlu —a y'car—went 
by, and no tidings were obtained. At ^idst^two Italian 
vendors of sedaiai, one day, when the water was very 
low, per6eivcd sronething clinging.to Ahe lower part of 
an old boat—soiqp fragmciiis of clotl^es, and what ha^ 
been a human body. It was the poor missing man. 
The body Itad caught on a noil, and thus l>een kept 
under w^r: what little objccti of value be had 
possessed, were found upon it; so "that he could not, you 
see,” was the end of the tale, " have been made away 
wltiir «- 

Any how, the story is sod enough.—Otiiers follqjsed 
it, of like quality; till, rationally or irrationally, my 
notion of Austrian security hds got a shock vAiich, to 
'say the least, is a little diBenchanting. One may not 


precisely feel, as the phrase is, "on the edge of a 
vol<»no,” but there is something disagreeable in "the- 
air, which, taken conjointly with the obvious sensuality 
of the people, and«talM like the above, to which there 
is no shutting the ears, ^vc me a disinclination to the 
place I hardly know how to describe. Never was I so 
alive as now to the fearful price we pay at home for our 
intellectual pleasures—^to the corroded hearts—to the 
young frames broken down by anxiety—to the prema¬ 
ture old age—^the starvation—^the maaness. Yet I think 
a twelvemonth here would drive me into the freniy of 
parading tiio streets with a Cap of Liberty on a pole, 
like some insane Anabaptist or Enipp^oling of 
former times. 

We went to Laxenburg the day before yesterday, 
which is called, in guide-book phraseology, the “ Virgi¬ 
nia water" of Emperor Francis, of beloved memory. 
What an odd book one might write on the tow of Kings 
and Queens!—on the locksmith’s shop of poor Louis Seize 
of France—the wardrobe of George the Fourth—the 
meuAgerie tastes of some potentates ncaren-our own 
day ! Pitiful woul^ the show Ire, I fear, and turn out 
something very like a very bad pawnbroker's shop,—N.B. 
not lacking the shelf of Bibles. We should have a fiule 
and a soldier, from Frederick the Great,-^with a MS. of 
versos not “ washed clean,” by Voltaire,—and Iho 
Dowager EIcctrcss of Saxony's old harpsichord. And 
what baby-hpnses of every perishabb material,— 
Buckingham' I’alaco in the midst!—H. M. the King 
of Bavaria would* cut a noble figure on tho occasion, 
with his palaces and picture galleries. And the urns from 
Weimar; should not wc look at tkeA^ with something 
deeper than the love for ]rretty things I There must bo 
a comer, too, for “ Master Peter's” saw and mallet.— 
Then what queer contributions wc should have from the 
Indies, and the East, and your favourite Africa, and 
Pcrsiar-ii a sack of cars, perhaps, or a basket full of eyes, 
such 08 tho (Wicked Sultan or Sheikh counted over with 
his riding-whip, {vide “ Eohrab! ”) 

But—to come to matters more tangible—we went to 
Laxetburg the day before yesterday, to see the late Em¬ 
peror's paradise of dainty devices. ThedrivefromVienna 
is dreary enough; the last port|on of it, however, lends 
down an avenue Spanish chestnuts and lindens, tho 
shade of wl^ich was a most welcome para-sol, after an 
hour of the white dust of the high road. The gardens 
are charming; and henceforwivrd, when 1 bear my English 
.friends waxing too bold about their own lawns and 
pleosaunces, I shall throw these^n their teethe Nobler 
trees I have not often seen. There is turf, though some¬ 
what ranker and less strictly cropped than at our 
Blenheims and Windsors, a^d fairly firm gravel walks— 
the first such I have seen abroad. There is plenty of 
water, too. But, bless us I what puerilities—what silly 
ideas ignorantly carried through !—Thp first Lion wc 
were she-wit was*a Bwiss cottage, which no Ewiss, still less 
any cottager I have ever known, would for an instant 
have p6t up with—with very fcgly architecture, and the 
well-known features of sloping roof and balcony being 
most awkwardly managed:—painted glass windows, ceil¬ 
ings inlaid like the doors of a Dutch cabinet,,or tho walls 
of the Fueller drawing-room in Nuremburg:—old leather 
hangings, and a quoptity of stupid gimcrackery, which I 
should think the vciy peacocks, pecking abotat under the 
walnut trees, ifiust have had senso to flouL Would I had 
stopped there I but there was a fort to be seen, which 
stands in one of the greenest island-nooks of the Laxon- 
bnrg lake;—and ferried over on a smug fiying bridge, 
wi^ punts on every side full of platter-fimed Viennese, 
splashing about their paddles (in fancy aquatic)—how 


the Bheinstein, and of every hurg and stein down the 
Bhine river, fod (fiA aught I know) half Germany over i 
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A lilUo hall, and a little annoni 7 ,and a little bed-room, 
with a little atate bed in it like a little gilt bonbon bex, 
—and a little staircaae with painted groinings among 
real gothic architecture, and little i^dows filled wUh 
painted glaac, good, bad, and indifferent,—and a little 
tower, and a little commemoration-room of/atte« et gates 
in the Urea of Austrian royalti^—and a little portrait 
gallery, full of such physiognomies, Johns, and Josephs, 
and Leopolds—each meaner than his neighbour!—and 
little comer cupboards, stuffed, I must say, with very 


longed to see inLadyBleaalngton’s drawing-room,—and 
a little geaebo, or observatory, leading out on to little 
liattlemcnta:—nothing more tiny, more trumpery, did 
these eyes ever sec—no, not even in our own palace 
haby-houscs! 

But Uio thing of all good* Kaiser Franz his show, 
was the dungeon. Yes, truly, a dark crypt, rather larger 
Ilian the real holes of Little Ease, and cages in which 
kings have kept wild animals for their pleasure. And 
I bat nothing might be wanting—there is a doll, o^the 
I i»! of Urn, dressed in prisoner’s w^ds, who rattles his 
eliains, and “nods beautiful,” whm the oid Cerbera 
iilio shows the place treads on a spring. Could one 
look on these toys as the common rubbish set up by 
the royal Austrian Hans jQrgoll Could one forget 
iipicllKirg, when invited to it by such a little pocket 
and peep-show mininiscenco os this ? I need uw you 

no questions, 1 believe, my dear- , nJr explain to 

\ ou why, os we quitted this wondrousjilace of pleasure 
^four of us, and by no means the most asilcnt persons 
under the sun), lui utter blankness seemed to eonic 
down on us;—a sickness of ]^cart, a drying up of the 
fountains of Life. 

The drive from Laxenburg to Schonbrunn is not un- 
pleasing, down an avenue of fine trees; and Scliiinlimnn 
is in tire high royal fashion—a superb palace, with lovely 
dower gardens, and spacious surroundings, Joia out in 
the formal arcldtcctural style which befits a kingly resi¬ 
dence. The lawn betwixt the garden-front and the 
fountain was blazing wiUi Autumn llowers, geransums, 
dahlias, asters, most skilfully disposed: —the walks full of 
the well-dressed Viennese soldiers and their girls, lovers 
and loungers, and quict,*8obcr familywpartics, in whoso 
resolution to take pleasure all together, there is some- 
lliing rosucetable. But an idea—^not ver^rorely to be 
cnoountci^ hereabouts, 1 susircet—haunted mo, at least, 
for the rest of the day. And as driving home to Uic city to 
ciyoy a softened vision of Meyerbeer’s “Huguenots," 1' 
marked, in the midst of the crowds of holifiav keepers, the 
tall mounted Dragoon, pacing down the dusty centre of 
the road, the sides of ii4ich streamed with musi^ and 
glosses, merty-go-rounds, aad menageries;—it seemed 
unto myself, lliat 1 had been looking at some of the 
materials for another Komanco of Vienna, than Mrs. 
Trollope's—at %omo curious Popular Bnfegwar;^, and 
noticeable traces of Paternal Kecreation! 


THE HATCIUL DIGNITY OP MAN, ». A PD6 r 
IMITATION OP ARISTpCBACY, * 
nr wiMJAX HowiTS. • 

Manx aro the improvements of the present age. 
Amongst them we notice .with {leculiar pleasure a 


tinctions aad bllades, with which a corrupt taste and a 
cringing spirit of adulation in wealth and power have 
spott^ society^ as with the spotting of a plague. In 
the earliest and purest ages of the world, when 

« Gkids walked the earth, and beings feoro than men 


when tK(t Creator himself came down and visited bis 
ciastares, and angfls bore his messages of love and 
mercy to mankind; then the great patriarchs, the fathers 
of nations, and the models of profound fidth and noble 
sustion, walked the earth too in the simple dignity of 
human nature, a dignity which no adventitious title 
could augment, but would assuredly have diminished. 
So striking is this, that to speak of our common pro- 

geidtor as Lord Adam,-Adam, Esq., or of Eve, as 

Lady Eve, of> the Honourable Mrs. Eve, would become 
a Wlosqno of tb| most ludicrous description. How 
nouiy do they atsmd.forth in their own pure and pri- 
movu simplicity. What a moral grandeur there is 
about their names, to which all our titles appear in 
comparison as the most trumiicry and strolling-player's 
tinsel. What dreadful havoc should we smoko of the ! 
moral sublime if we talked of my Lord Enoch, of tiio 
Grand Dukes Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, or of his 
Excellcney the Moat Noble Marquis Joseph, Governor 
of Egypt, under his Imperial Highness, Pharaoh. 

In the time of Job, the consciousness that these titles 
were based in something more Uian mere political dis¬ 
tinctions or ordinary rcspcA was most luminously 
demonstrated by that fine young man, Elihu, who 
acclarcd* that ho could not give flattering titles to 
men, fur in so doing the Lord would tuko him away. 
When tiic Saviour of men came, ho come, like the first 
fathers of mankind, arrayed in a dignity of divine sim¬ 
plicity, which, like the pure light of heaven whiell puts 
q|it all the gross lights and tMlow-candIo luminaries of 
earth, put far below his feet all thg petty honours of 
^rdiiuisy society, tfhc Apostles walked abroad in the 
same sublime nobility of simple name. It may bo very 
well for an archbishop of these days to be styled his 
Grace Die Lord Archbishop of SO-and-ao—^for a bishop 
to bo*aubbed a Right Reverend Father in God—for a 
dean to bo a Very Itcvciend; but what a degradation 
and a ridicule would it lie to talk of His Grace the 
Archbishop St. Paul, or the Right Reverend Father in 
Ofld St. Peter. 

In ail ages, thdto who have climbed out of the mob of 
their time, and planted their glorious feet on the 
mountain of immortality, have stood forth there too 
great and beautiful for the obscuration of their eternal 
names by the foolish epithets of ordinaiy flattery. 
Homer, Piato, Socrates, Cicero, Catof Lather, Shakspere, 
Milton, Bacon, Newton, and even thoi% living amongst 
Gie fogs of ourtime^ Wordsworth, Byron, Scoll^ Shelley. 
How Ml tRles dropaway from an immortM name I How 
wc tear them down, as we would a beggar's Tags iri>m 
the noble statue of some beneficent divinity! 

And shall we*then wrap ourselves in these foul rags? 
Shall wo tacitly, nay, fcq^dly, own*that that which is 
too mean for the shoulders of greatness—^groat good-* 
’ness, an4 ^od greatness, is good enough, nay, is too 
honourable cf en, for ourselves ? Shall we thus confess the 
baseness of our being, the abjeetness of our ambition 1 No^ 
let us rathercome at once boldly to the point, and chum 
ourjiorUon of the Diviim nature, and determine to vin¬ 
dicate it by our devotion to ail in Ufo and%opo that is 
simple, pifte, great, and glorious. RVo dare to claim 
Goo fur our FaUfcris it not a less daring to claim 
the very highest and g^pat illustrious men as our 
brethren? Lot w dare—for it is a npblo dsMng—fo 
claim kinship with Homer,ewith Plato, with Socrates, 
mth Christ, with*the Ad>ostles, with the noble martyrs 
who in every age have perished by fire, or sword, or the 
poisoned arrows of maliee and calumny, rather than 
stoop to the corrnptioiu of the time; and with the 
heroes of the soul, Luther, iRlton, Newton, and those 
of flip like lofty stamp; and not grovellingly roU our¬ 
selves in the rotten rags of the world’s adulation. Let 
us aim at a Rke noble rimplicity. 

For duTselves, we mean to adopt this simple aad 
more manly ceurse. Confessing that we have faRen* 
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too easily into the ordinary modes orf address,, ve have 
still never willingly assamed anyttf the unmeaning 
titles so ordinarily assumed. On all our title-pages 
I stand only the simple names of William and Mary 
j Howitt. We prefer them to all others. We crave no, 
additions. We are neither squire nor squiross: wo 
I. never held the horse or bore the shield of any knight, 
j nor ever intend to do. If others, in addressing us, 

I apply these phrases, they will excuse ns in types dtup- 
i ping what wo so much wish to drop, 
j And let no man say tliat wc wish to rob any man of 
I his just honours, or his due respect. iVw desire to honour 
I all, and to respect all, who show {hemsclves worthy of 
ri»pccb; but we feel that the only real distinctions arc 
those which arc laid l>y God in the foundations of our 
nature—Qsiiivs, Ihtki.i.iggsok, and Vihtuu. 

For every man, woman, and ehiid, who possess these, 
we claim entire respect; and more, wo claim the 
homage of the heart, and give it them. The truest 
politeness, the utmost courtoics of society, are based 
on these, and must accompany them.'' 

It was with sincere plcasnro that wo heard Thomas 
Cooper on a recent occusion promulgate a similar 
doctrine; and we particularly call on the great class ui| 
which he is one—tbat of the jieoplc—to consider well 
this matter. There is no class which, we regret to say, 
oven while it is steering a rapidly improved course, is 
! more guilty of this crime against its own dignity—this 
social scrime—than it How often do wc see in the 
announcements uf public meetings by the people, tbai 
Mr. So-and-so wil^ move a resolution, and Tlioiiwui 
So-and-so, Eitquire, will second it! a Let this cant of 
I fictitious squirearcliy periRh ! Let us leave this folly to 
' the foolisli I Let us henceforth be content, nay, for it 
! is a great and arduous strife, let un a/ipire lo he, Tuen; 

I and desire no other glory tiuui. to he good men ! '■ 


A TEMPERAKCE RHYME. 

Hvsii, rcrellcc, husli thy lioistorous strain ! 
Secst tlmu that upper light t 

There, by'the sick man's bed uf pain, 
They're waudimg through tlie uightt 

Ah I there are eyes filled to the brim. 

That daro not yet o’erflow ; 

With feignodtliupo they hide from him 
Thu truth toll well tlicy know., 

4* _ t« * u 

The mom is ncOT, Imt never more 
His eye the luurn shall see; 

Ere through the panes its reil beams pour, 
Heath's shadow there will be. 

J 

Oh ! could those walls but open now 
And show thee what 1 saw, '' * , 

Thy soul perforce would itrombling bow 
*lu TH$nitonco and awe. r 

IS 

Sad was it lying there to'toe 
The young m.in in his prime, 

Weaker than weakling infaikcy, 

OlH long before his time. 

Sad was that face to look upon, u 
Where pain its stamp iuul set, 

The eye so bright, the cbeok so wan, >. 
As JAfo and Death there met. 


And sadder still the grief represaed,- 
The anguish deep and wild. 

Sighing from out a parent’e breast, 

Above an,only child. 

And saddest yet of all to hear 
Thrill like toe judgment blast 

Those few faint broken words of fear, 
Wuling the guilty post. 

They told of tender connsel spumed. 

Of lovo repaid with slights, 

Of tiittor tears marked unconcerned. 

Of anxious, sleepless nights. 

They spoke of taleqjis high, God-givon, 
Abused and thrown away; 

Of glorious faculties for heaven 
All wildly sent astray. 

They asked fpr hope—no hope there canio; 
Dread memory still would live*. 

And mingled anguish, fear, and shame, 
Were all it had to give. 

And “ life of pleasure” this ye call. 

And count yourselves the wise; o 

Well, wc shall sec when meet W04II 
Yonder above too skies ! 

> W. O. 


Hdtrars Notices. 


IlefilSnj Skin ; or. The Manageineut of the Skin, at a 
Meant of promoting and preterving HeuWi. By 
KnssHus WiLsoR, F.B.S., Consulting Surgeon at 
St. i’ancras lultrmary. ^cond Edition. ' Loudon : 
John Ohujnhill. 

«w 

Wu arc glad to see a new edition of Uiis most u^tol 
,work. Ko one can tell lurw necessary a proper atten¬ 
tion to toe state of toe skin ir without reading tbia 
invaluable book. 


Iloutehold Surgerg; or, Hintt on Emergenciet. By 
JoHH F. South, one of toe Surgeons of St. Thomas's 
Hospitalrv London: Cox, King Wi]Iiam-street, 
Strand. 

This is another work, proceeding from another eminent 
Kuigcon ; another evidence of the spirit of public use- 
ful^e^ amongst men of science. The idea of this work 
WES a very felicitous one; and we particularly admire 
the libeial and generous tone, no fine from anything 
like professional exdlusiveness, with which Ahe reasons 
for writing it _re mven. It is not intended to create 
domestic quacks, but to supply every fiimily with the 
practical knowledge of toe necessary remedies, in cases 
of^emeigcncy, in solitary situations, in sudden acci¬ 
dents, in toe colonies and settlements, where 

surgical md is not to be got in time. It is written in 
a clear and yet very piecing manner, admitting qf 
some improvements, as may bo expected from toe first 
issue of such a work, and wnich it will no doubt receive 
in the fresh editions into which such a work is sure to 
run. It is a book fer which wc know no substitute. 
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|{ In, thh diRpartment of our Journal vk mmn not only stale candidly our own earnest opinion on any maUer 
I; of impoHanee, but sluul endeavour, as far as in us lies, to form and guide public opinion, as every honest 
j' journals should do; and with equal sincerity los solieit the opinions of others of all classes—be they rich or 
• poor, be tltey masters or men, be they men or women. We work run all, and we desire to work was all.—E])s. 


Qsarterfy SetHrn of the Ileatih andMoftalili/is 117 Dutrirh i 
of Esglasd. For the Qimiier eitdiiiy March SU/ lSi7. J'ldi- I 
lieheil ly authority of the Keyietrar-Geueral .—The iliiKilnsuTrii I 
oftliiii invaluable utticinlilocument are just what might have lieen I 
espccicd. We huve had a remarkably severe winter, and an 
•equal severity of times. Wages have been low, and I'rovisions i 
uuusually high; and the consequenee has been that '‘Ji/ty-sir \ 
thoHsamt one i/ied’iu the quarter ending 

March 31st in the distriels which make the returns, a lumber 
yrrater than has bees rrylslerrit is any corres/uiiutiny quarter, and 
eij-fhousamt amt Ihirty-fer ahoee Ute ear reded arrrayeV 

Tile IWistrars fnim the ditfereut districts in their returns 
attribute line incessant murtality tutyidins and cohlsiu thcTiged ; 
tviihus originatiiwin want of full emjih^iiient, and conseiiueiitly 
liedcieut feud, and the high price uf provisiuns. 71ie result of 
these fatal agencies are seen fearfully in the returiu from Inver- 
™ol and the niiTniifactnring disiricts. In these must, however, 
be included the immigration of flionsandsof destitute frisli. 

“ The disastmus etreels uf the iminigratien of the Irish tajor 
on the bulk hhiglisb towns, wns dwelt on in tliepreviuus 
Uunrterly lletiiriy the evil inen’ased during tliif winter quarter, 
nnU the deaths m Ijiverpuul, where tlio jnortality lias nlwitys 
been high, were more tluiii in llie winte^quarter of 1SI4J, 
and nearly 1,UUU iilipvn tlie nverage of unliniiry aisisoiis. For 
tiumsands of tbi‘ Irish peasantry the uutluirilies there luive* 
fmind loud ; for Ihoiiainds graves jraiid many oftlieii oilieers and 
townsmen have fallen in the murageims di.scliarge uf the duties 
thrown nn them -in one sense by a iiaf ioiial calamity—in auuther 
by a ualiounl crime /” 

We are gladtn sim the Ilcgistrar-Oeneraltlius bu1Jljts)H-akiag 
out to (lovcmment in his lletnni. It is hy a greitf and grievous 
nntiunal crime that this wholesale misery and slaugiiler liqye lasui 
brought upon thw nation. U never can be enough (miJcd into 
the ears of Govcmmeiit, that as surely as Ihey neglm-t ot refuse 
to discharge eonscientioiisly, coiirageoiiidy, and justly the powers 
oommitteil to them by the people, they will become guilty of 
calamity and death to th« jmuplc. Tlic^uegleet of just inn to 
Ireland lias brought at length the eertain consequence—famine 
and jicstileneo; n famine and a pestilence thniwgi njaiii our own 
shores hy mevitahle cireumsliinees of isinunaiuii. This is udking 
less thau whufesale Goverusieut murder. 'I'he tea mi/fious of 
moueg given to Ireland fur help when it is loo late, has erippli^ 
our own epinmnreo, and cast equal distress on ^ur iiianiiraeliiring 
towns. The llegislrur vlKilcd some of the dwellings of the 
poor in Manchester, “ damp cellars in narrov4 st nsits, where 
scarcely a breath uf air vAits them. One cellar cuiisi|fed of 
two compartments, each mnasaring four yanls by fiiiir. Tlu the 
fimt the tiunily consisted of seven persons; in the other, the back 
apartmewt, were ao less than tweuly persons ; tmelre adutfs, and • 
seeea ehildrea, ^d i» one roraer the ilead bqfy oj^ the child he 
had come to idSit." • 

These are the dwellings of Knglishmon, whose houses are 
their castles! These are tiA dwellings which tliey Ain who 
create the manufeetariiig wealth, and the national greatness of 
jRngland I Wliere are sUhristianity, common justice, eommim 
feeling, and common sense P Who shall dare a^n to Imast of 
the Iilessing^f inannhicturiiig, and the felicitous resmls of 


58,001. And yet the corporation of tlie city protests against 
th# introduction o8 any Ilealtli of Towns Bill amongst them, 
and ministers at once mctjuiesce in the criminal revest. Who 
talks of ogles P Where were there ever such child-devonring 
ogres as such a government, or such a corporation P WoB does 
the llegistrar-GcneTnl point out the inoustrons fact of tho Lord 
Mayor and uidenuen annually making a vuyogrf^ count up and 
conserve the swaiCi uf tli# Thames, while they arc peUtioniug 
thus earueslly fur Ihe eontinuance of tho anuual immnlaliun of 
upwards «f 8,(I(HI oliildreii, and of ujiwards of 12,500 people 
altugotlier 1 Henceforward let liondon aldermen he famed not 
Tor the destruction t4 tiuite, hut of little children. 

'riicse Quarterly lletunis of morti^ty are invaluaUe—they 
are great, but nieliiiieliaty fnets. « 
h'cK Coaiirraliee Enterprise.—The Peojdds iFeiMjwper.—The 
iiSiHiiety of Gonqiusitnrs of London have resolved to establish a 
nnwiipiqnir for the {leople of thoroiiglily popular principles. Wo 
hear that il is to appear on tlie 28th of this mouth. It seems 
that, coiisiiloriiig that the nssiieiatiou has to |iay a certain weekly 
ainonntto such of its ineiiibers os are out ofemiiloy, they think it 


•will he much better to ciiqilujr such iiidividunls,ly which oHjiarties 
jvill be benefited. The society will then liave work done for its 
money, tho men paid will lie paid for cimiloyiiient, and nut for 
hiMiig Restitute of employment—to them a far mure agreeable 
airiiir; and the body will, by siiehtan oigitii, ho abhi to ou-operate 


conlemplutiug these facts, talk of the monstrous mortality being 
the result of a katiowal cbimb. 

But it is Loudon which presente the most awfni sprataele of 
destruction. Ffteen Ihousaud two hundred and eightg-uiue 
deaths were registered in tha> first quarter of this year, a greater 
numter than has been registered in any winter since 1838; and 
ihirlyeight persons die daily in (jxiaiffl of the rate of raortality 
in the immediate neiglibunrhood. This is the amount of murder 
done alone hy had government, and bad social regulations. In 
seven years, i.e. from 1888 tol8d4, the excess of deaths in 
London has been 87,872 j of childrcug alone jii that period 


siilTemiK" of the people, are in such need of tlic most earnest 
and iiiiiversnl assertion. We wish them all siinaiss in their 
undertaking, and shall enilcavour to promote it hy eve.iy means 
within our power. 

The Gouprr i’rstiral .—The animal festival to celebrate the 
liberation of Thoinas Con|inr from StafTonl gaol was held in the 
National lIall,]Iu4lHiru, on Monday, ilio 10th instant. In tlie 
abseiico of W. J. Fox, owing to illness, WilUam Howitt was 
cuUed to the chair. In tho course of liu opening speech ho 
deiiiuiistmted, by facts similar to those given alxive, that the. 
nation was siiflcriiig, not from the inlUotions of Providonec, hut 
those of had goreruinent. lie reminded the people that, spite 
of all their exertions, and the liberation of their advoentes from 
prisons, they luul ydt made no aetuid ndvanik towards their due 
share of intliicnce lu the eiiustitntMm; and that till then tliey 
could cx]i^ only periodical recurrences of the snSerings now 
prevailing. He called on tlio people to take the question of 
education into lltoir hands, and to establish a People's College 
ill Loudon, in wWcli they might employ as teachers the men of 
pmins and talent belonging to their ows body, sucli as Cooper, 
Tlinm, Prince, Vincent, Lufhtt, Bamfoid, Miller, ete. By thjji 
means they \yoiila at once give the best auppo|t to their iiierito- 
riniia mbn, ajid ensure f9r their children sit education in the 
snirit of truest independence. The idea was responded,to by 
the utmost acelomation. ' ^ 

Very able speeches were delivered by William Lovett, Dr. 
Epps, B. M. Moore, W^ H. Ashn^ W. J. LinUm, Walter 
Cwpcr, etc. The evening Was spent in gjreat harmony, and the 
choir of tlR) Apollunie Shiciety added toflie general enjoyment 
hy their very deligblTiiI singing. 

The Jounttymeu Tailoid Trade and General Improvemeul 
Society of Dundee .—^This flxcellent soiaely, whico aims at 
improvement of ith memben^ Iqr temperance and geudral 
nnliglitonmejit ns well as Iw trade regulatidns, has adopted the 
following rule for limiting Ime honn of labour:— 

“ That no memher work more than ten hours per day,—vis., 
from six to six, allowingitwo hours for meals, without receiving 
the payment of one penny per hour in addition to the recognised 
price; and any member not conforming to tiie above sliall 
lorfovi one penny to tho Society, for each hour he works beyond 
tlial time. v 

“ IVo/e.—That this Buie ihall only be enforced on the first 
Monday lof August, 1847, or as soon tlieieafter os may be agreed 
on by sixty members of tho sooicty.’* j 
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Oo-operatioii.—IJte IfatioiuU Co-eperaliee Lantd Oon^^jf.— 
Sib,— Anonr the many efforti of the pwple for their own pto- 
neis in ao^ i^ppinen whichl aee nwitered in ^ur Journal, 
I bare not seen n notice of one winch I trust will prove the 
means of the eodal and nolitieal rmnention of tlionsands of 
onr countrymen. I sUnoe to the Nmonal CSo-opemtive Imnd 
Company, whudi has -now been started two years, Which has 
nearly 18,000 memhers, pad about SOjOOOf.- - 
I snw some time ago in yonr./otifw« a letter ftom ajpntla- 
mau of Cork,cnniim upon ns to form an Anti-IiaBd^law£Mh^ 


Tolnines per anaun; a eDnifi>rtableieading-room,.)rell supplied 
with papen, and a substantial leotnie-hall, eapalm of - faoUing 
above 6W petsonh Unfortunately, a debt at present bangs ooer- 
this huQding, which tiu committee wre now making the most 


Sf.lOs., 3f.lSs.,Bnd SI; each, which ei^tU the-holders to'bo' 
located bn two, tliree, or fonr.aerea of hmd, wMi a cottage and 


of the landlord, and riving him a vo^ for the,-cleeti|n' of those 
who make (he laws vraicbgivc rise to Anti>Com4lrif'ri>d Anti* 
Land-law Leaniea. ■ . 

Now, this blessing to the poor nuu may befi|||^fhS ont in 
It'land aaVrll as England, if the pimple jof f*' 


Now, this blessing to the poor nuu may befaRmS ont in 
It'land nsVell as England, if the pimple jof ttt»wuntty can 
find men willing to try it. 

Thirte-ftve/reesien took possession ofthdr homes this fitst of 
Hay, Upwards. of 3,0001. was paid to the traaaurer last wsek, 
* as uny one by looking over the Northern Star newspaper can 
see; BO tliat some men have hope of their regeneration djirough' 
the land. 

Englishmen and Irivlinien, sec the elTect of co-operation, and 
determine to cany ont that principle still more. 

A CONSTaST-IlXADBR OV YOUK JOUIIKAI., AND, 
SonecBUiBn to tub Laud Coupahy. 

A noUe teit(imeHt.-*~Tke keg of fortune .—The mystery of 
Nnpoleon’s career was this;—under all diLculties and di^u- 
ragemeots to “ I'rcss on.” It tolvcs the problem of all horoce; 
it IS the rule by which to judge rightly of all wonderful' success 
nud triumphal marches rc^rtune and genius. * It should be the 
motto of uU, high and low, fortunate and unfortunate, so'oJled,- 
—" press on," never dc;^r, never Tm discouraged; however 
stormy the beaveus, however dork the way, however great the 
difficulties, or repeated the foilnrcs," press on.” If fortune has 
played folie with tliee to day, do thou piny true for tHa to-mof- 
row. - Let the foolishness m yesterday luak^ thee wise to-day. 
If thy aflhetions have been poured out like water in the dese^ 
^ iwt eit down nad perish of thirst, but ** press on,"—a beau¬ 
tiful oMu is before tnee, and thou mayest reach it, if thou wilt. 
If Buother has been fobe to thee, do not thou increase the evil 
by being folae to thyaelt So not say, tlio world hath lost its 
poetry and beauty; it is^iot so; and even if it be so, make tiriiie 
own poetry and WMty, by a brave, a true, aud above oU, a 
ndigioni mb. * 

From ike Pkonefraptia Correepondent of Jant-iry, 184£. 


aunquities, comninM with the other atttaotioni of music and 
a-garden which themprietor hai kindly thrawn.cmui to vhriMts 
on the occasion. We agareely know a more dmintM trip than 
tltia to Blackhealli during tins f* merry month u May.” Thia 
plaee is eadily oeeemible by, way of onr noUa river,- or the 
uteenwieh Bailway, and combinea in oi few* bourn, a view of 
, Greenwich, its hospital and piric, Blaekhe a th and;'ita' deUgb^ 
scenery. ' ■ 

file Souik London Fhonetie Socitty Hdd tiieir first auaivursaty 
tea toeeting in the sohoot-ropm of. Haactpond chiynl, South- 
waric, on Thursday the ISth inrt. After tea, the meeting, was 
addressed by the chairman,HepworthDixon, Esq., who tpwedt 
the admntiigte of pbonogrupay and phonotypy, >» ax educa¬ 
tional pednt of view; for if Mmpbtent pertons would but form 
large maisea for instmeting the uneducated-lahouring papulation 
on tbfi phonetio plan. Government interieience in U.e malier 
would he still more unnCeeasary. , 

Thenar/ wiiich was then read mentioned many interrsting 
facts in connexion with the labours of the society; unong otlicrs, 
this, that daring the past year IlD ladies aim geuthmen had 
been instructed in a knowledge of pkonoongihy. 

Mr '. Bonn PUman, who next addressed thn meking, urged upon 
all present to do thmr utmost in speddfng amongst their friends 
and araiaaintanees a knowledge of the useful art of phonography. 
He stated that ane-l)plf of 'the adult lahonrng populatuni ef 
Groat Britain were unable to read! a'lameatablcrfiirt; only .to 
be accounted for by the enormous IrngUi pf time 'wfiieh woe 
necessary to acquire a knowledge of all the wurdain the Engliqb- 
language—anid there wera upwards of scrcuty thodsnnd; for w 
Shcridw had remarked in liis dictionary, *'Every‘WM..iHart 
be made a s(|)arate .object of study.”-'But by Uie^^wnrth) 
system, u person could he taught, to^'rpod perfidy im-tapny 
' hours It . . . ■ ^ 

Other speahon addressed the meetitag, but we havb not room 
to notire the proceedings further, except Iff pm thd following 
resolutiou, wluch was carried unanimousty dutirg the eveaing 

" THxt this meeting, believing the tote of pkouoyrMy and 
phonotypy are useful anfi truthful toanrims of phuological 
science, pledges itself to aid in their dissemination to the Utmost 
possible extent.” , i t,,. ' .. 


porting provisions lirom AmerieiL for the benefit of its members, 
they were much gratnied in ousarving in your last Journal 
^6lh May), tha Ufcconnt of a co-opertoive Ma^ at TUlicoutiy, 
Cladcmannauahiiw': and oftoc friendr ofsuffcrinrihuiranityat 
Cindnauti, a notice of wiitHt, I think, appeared inVonr Journal, 
No. 18, both having' lomething like the same oqect in view, 
ti'e ui« desiroaB of eo-c^muting with such sodeties, for the pur- 
pose of carpring the same into practice. We shdl be riad to 
luive a notiM of 6ur olject in yqlir next Journal, and shall 
nko he glad to ente^ into communication with th^ on tiie 
suhject, for the purpose of arraug^ fo arri tlio same into 
elTcct forthmth, it poedble. 'Will not n eenml Jhody be essen¬ 
tial, dthrt in London or liverpool/e give dne force to this effort 
of the'wi^rsf Lhdievb you are fretitot of the London 
Co-opentivo Icagqp, whose views are pretty much the same. 
Do, u poiaible, get them to assist in^this cduse. 

I am, Sir, yours vere obedientN, 

, fruuAH SxiTB, 

• Becrffary. 

Blac khe aik ZHerary ZnHitulion. —^Tbis truly popular institu¬ 
tion, which for ten shillings per annum offbn an um^t' of 
amusement and insttnetioii sddom to be obtained under four 
times the sum, after the usnul difficulties, the greater part of 
which have fortunately been snrmchinted, now passcssca a libiuiy 
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THE MOUITTAIK PIQUET, “ 

Fnoic TBS EXBTBmOK 07 THB SoOIBTT OF B&ITIBU' 
Abtutb. 

« 

BT F. T. aoBUToAi^ -nuwnwra of cni mctm, 

Mb. HoBiBTpn, Ilk* Aiuieneii the Denish poet, 
delights to oonvdT ^ beantifdl scenes, end 

amongst the pietttr«K|ne peopte of Italy. ‘We have here 
one of these ehamliy bitB of lifo ir^ich airo incidents 
in hie tneoie, md irhieh the fallowing letter liijith 
wUch he hM fttvonfid n irill best illoKtrate. 

Kirhjf Frith, heietHtr 
May 27, ISIT. 

Ifc ,, n 

The ital^ect of my picture is one of those 
outpeite irhioh the shepherds of the Abrunsi t^toantains 
(when theF hare very large flocks of sheep} find It 
neoesaet^ tb Jitece fbr protection against the wolFeh. 
The eapitin shepherd places these at considerable 
distatioeei hnt yet encompassing, as it were, the flock; 
and the tntslligenoe of the dog and bis knowledge of 
the geftend I>ian is sneh, that ' 

*' Ifithin tiist (dnile none dnnt walk but he 

for If Miy man or animal attempt in any part to 
crOH' the lino, the dogs instantly rush to the spot ti. 
repel the trespasser, although they never advabcp, 
thingNlvPA beyond Ik But whatever the thteiUgebee 
of the dog, be is even surpassed sagacity ,liy the 
wol^ and it in superior* cunning 'which gives this'’ 
animal the advantage over the dog, rather than a 
NupcHerlty of physlonl strength. From those elrciim- 
staneei often take place a series of manneuvres, tA'hieh 
seein seanely inferior In plan and cxectiUon to those 
of warlhfe among men; aiid may be said to bo 
(morally oonetdered) more justifiable, from the urgent 
necessities of nature on the ouo hand, and the pra- 
tection of the defeneetesi on the utlicr. The.wolf 
has what is considered a great advantsigc In warfare, 
in the taking the initiative; and among the numc- 
rotu sttitagems resorted tq hf him often occurs that 
of a fillat One or two attack, with much display 
and noise, one of these piquet*, when others nin 
to their Msslsta^, the real attack is Hwittly, silently, 
and with ^reat vigour made by others upon the im- 
proteeted point. The wolf has often Iteenfknown to' 
make his approach by taking advantage of swine, a 
mule, or any animal, which he drives in tbe direetlon 
of the dootc, keeping on the further‘oido of it, and 
thns advanojfif nedar obvor. lYhen a wolf is killed, 
ethe ahapherd oote plf lu hiaid, and while it remains 
andoMped, oarHee It about, ai\d raoolves eoaifibutipnr 
for htt andoeta. % 

Tbd dofs whidh .1 have painted ^om had been In 
Tre(pieat eneeunten, and the whlta,one, although much 
the meet docile in disposition, had displayed the 
greatMl gplhintry and was mnAi distioguished ; snodlng 
that prowM evendn the canine race is not incompatible 
with general gantiencss of dispositions ,.The black one, 
aitboiigh not nearly so good in enodnntbrs with the 
wolfi wus of a t^rfletous disp&ntion, apd hod frequently 
bitten his companion, whs bore bis*^ill-temper with a 
•inralarly noble generosityv '’f while dbg 

hatl been with the family of the boy who is standing, foy 
unknown goneralions, and woulth obey their children 
from the earliest age, but no others. 

I have ^us, Sir, given a few circumstances connected- 
witlrmy picture, and , 

I remain, dear Sir, ^ 

Yours truly, . •' 

. . < F, Y. llDBOiiiTuaB. 

To William fJowitt, Baq. 


LIFE nr MANCHESTER. - 

LiBBia Mabsh’b Tbkbb Eaaa — Sr. Vauanxiii’s 

• Dat. 

BX COTTON XATHXB KllitS, ESq. 

Last November but one there wm a flitting in oar 
neighboarhood; hordly-a flitting after all, for it was only 
a single person changing her pbuo of abodw from one 
lodging to another; and instm of a comfin'table cart¬ 
load of drawers, and baskets, and dressers, and bedw with 
old kingeloekat the top of aU,Qiere was only one large 
wooden chest to be earned after the gdrl, who moved 
slowly and heavily along the streets, Itstless and do-, 
pressed more from the bute of her mind than of her 
uody. It was Libbie Marsh, who had boon obliged to 
quit her room in Bunn Street, benanse the aoqnainb 
aneps, irith whom die had beea living there, wore 
iMfing Manchester. She fried to tfaiafc herself fortu¬ 
nate la having mOt with lodgings rather more out of 
the'town, and with those who wore kbu#n to be 
respectable; she diff indeed try to ho ccOWnted, but in 
spite of her reason, tbe old feeling of desolation came 
over her, as she was now about to he again tiuown 
entirely among strangers. 

No. 2, —— Court., Albemarle Street, was reached at 
last; and the pace, slow as It was, slackened, os she drew 
near the spot, where she was to be left by we nuvn who 
earried her box; for trivial as his nequamtanoe with her 
wae, he wal not quite a atranger, as every one else was, 
peering out of their open doors, and satisfying thom- 
selvos It was only '* Dixon's new lodger.” 

Dixon's house w.-is 11% last on tho loft hand side of 
the court A high dead briok wall conneotod it with 
ita opposite noighhonr. All the dwellings wtre of the 
same rnonoUmous pattern, and one side of the court 
looked at Us exact llkauesa opposite, ai if It were 
seeing itseiy in a lookltw-glass. 

Dikuu's house was mul up, and tVe key left next 
door,) iiul the woman in whose care it was Knew that 
Llbblc was oxpeoted, and earns forwards to say a few 
explanatory words, to natook the door, and stir the 
<lull-grey ashes wl-ieh ware laalCy burning in the grate, 
and then she returned to her own house ; loaving poor 
Libhio stanaiiig alone with her great big ehest on the 
middle of tho house-place floor, with no ofle to say a 
word, (even a commonplace remark would have- boon 
better than that dull silence,) that could help her to 
repel the iast-dhmiug tears. '' '' 

Dixon aBd his wifr, and their eldest girl, Worked in 
frctpyies and were absent all da/ from their house; the 
youngest child, (elso a HtUe girl,) was hoarded out for 
the week days at the nelghbonr'a where the door-key 
was deposited; hut, althoogh busy making dlrt-p!«i at 
the entn^ee to Die court when Llhhio came in, she 
was tM young to earn mueh about her'parents' new 
iodgen Libbie knew she ngP* to eieop with the elder 
glri in the front bod-room.; bnt, as yon msg frucy, it 
seemed a liberty even to go Up i(taltu to tuo off her 
tljlBgs, whoa no olio unn at homo to man^nl the way 
np fho ladder-Uko etept. Bo she eeuM only take off 
her bcttoot, ii)d sit down, and gase at-the now blaislug 
fire, and think ndly on tna past, and qp the lonely 
creature ahe was In this wide world.. ■ "■ 

Father and. mother gone; her Httio brother long 
since dead ; (he would have been more than nineteen, 
had iifi bean alive, but she only thought of him os the 
darling baby;) her only frien^ (to eul friends) Uving 
ikr awsy at their new homo; her employers,—^kind 
enough people in thehs way, bnt too rapidly twirling 
round on this bustling edtth to have leiquro to tiiink' of 
the UtQe work-woman, excepting when they wanted 
TOwns turned, carpets mended, or household linen 
darned; aiql handy even the natural, though hidden 
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hm, of «jrottiig' heart, to oheer her on with 
bright riaioiu of a home of her own at aome fhtnre di^, 
where,.loring and belored, she might fulfil a wmun’e 
dearest doties. 

For Libbie was reiy plain, as she had known so long, 
that the oonmioiuneet of it had oeaeed to mortify her. 
Ton can hardly lire in Handieeter without luring aome 
idea of your permnal appeanaoe. The faotofy lads and 
lassae taka good eare of that, and if you meet them at 
the huifa when tiiey an pouring out of the mills, yon 
an sum to hear a good number ^ truths, aome of Uiem 
eomblned with enw a spirit of impudent fun, that you 
can searceiy keep' from laughing even at the joke 


.greeted by eueh questions as " How long is it since you 
wenabeautyl" " What would you take a day to stand 
in a fioid to scan away the Itirdaretc., forherto linger 
under any delusion as to her looks. 

While she was thus musing, and quietly crying over 
the pictures her fancy coqjur^ up, the Dixons came 
dropping in, and surpriseu hor with wet ebeek^and 
quiverii^ lips. 

She almost ariahed to hare thr stillness sgrin she 
had fhlt so oppmsaive an hour ago, they talked and 
laughed so loudly and so much, and hustled about so 
noisily over every thing they did. Dixon took hold of 
one iron handle of her box, and helped her to bump it 
up stairs; whUe his daughter Anno followed to see the 
unpacking, and what sort of clothes "Tittle sewing- 
body bud gottSn." Mrs. Dixon rattled out the tea- 
thin^ and put the kettle on; folched hone her nnififest 
child, which added to the commotion. Then she called 
Anne down stairs and sent l)pr off far this tiling, and 
that. Eggs to put to the onam, it was so thin. Ham 
to give a nlish to the breail and batter. Some new 
br^ (hot, if she could get it). Libbie heard all these 
onlen given at full pitch of Mrs. Dixeu's rojpe, and 
wonder^ at their extravagance, so diffrfpnt to the 
habits of the place when she had last lodged. But 
they wen fine stplnnen in the receipt of good wages; 
and, confined ail day to an atmosphen ranging from 
75 to 80 de^es; they had lost all natural healthy 
appetite for simple food, and having no higher tastes, 
found their gnatost eq^yment in their Inxnrious meals. 

When tea was ready, LiVbie was called down stairs 
with a rough but hearty invitation to sham their meai; 
the sat mbtely at the comer of the tea-tabic, while they 
went on with their own conversation about people and 
thinn she knew nothing about; till at length she von-' 
tured to lek for a candlb to go and finiui her nnpaek- 
ing befon bed-time, as she had to go dot sewing for 
several succeeding dayil But once in the eompsgative 
peace of her bed-nom hef energy failed'hw, and she 
contented herself with looking her Noah's ark of a 
chest, and put out her oandle, and went to sit by the 
window and ease Out at the night heaveris ;'fer qyer and 
ever the "blue sky that ban« over all,” sheds down a 
feeling of sympathy wit^ the somwful at tbenolemn 
hours, when the oeaaelm atan am seen to psce its 
dmths. , 

* By and by her eye fdl- dom to gasing at fbe come- 
apowng window to hor own on Bie opposite side of ^e 
court. It was lighted, but the Mind was drawff down. 
Upon the t)|ind she saw, at fint*unooiisoionsly, the 
eonstant weary motion of a little, specteal shadow; a 
ehlld’s hand and arm,—no mom; long, thin fingers 
hanging listlessly down from the wrist, while the arm 
moved up and down, as if keeping time to the heogy 
pulses of dull ].<ala. Si)|t ooulu not help hoping that 
sleep would soon come to still that Ineessant, feeble 
moturn; and now and then it did cease, as if the little 
etbatun had dropped into a'riumber. from very weari¬ 
ness ; but presently the arm jmrked up with the finMrs 
eloncdied, aa^tf with aaudden start of agony. When 
Anne came up to bed, LUiUe waaklill eittiiig watch¬ 


ing the«ahadow; -and she directly asked to whom it 
belonged. 

" It will be Marguat Hall's lad. Last summer when 
it was so hot, than was no biding with the window shut 
at nights; and their'n wen open too; and SMify'a the 
time he waked me up with hw moans. They say he's 
been better sin' cold weather oarae.” 

"IsheMways so badt ■ WbatteaBila himi” asked 
Ubbie. 

" Snmmnth amiss wi' bis back-bone, iblks say; he's 
be^ and worse like. He's a nice little cluq9 enough; 
and his mothqr's not that bad either; only iny mother 
and her had words, so now wo don't speak.” 

Libbie wont on-watdiing, and when she next spoke 
to ask who and what bis mother was, Anne Dixon was 
fast asleep. * 

Time pa s se d Imy, slid, as nsual, unveiled the hidden 
things. 

Libbi#found out that Margant Hall was a widow, 
who earned her Hving as a washerwoman; that this 
little suffering lad was her only child, her dearly be¬ 
loved. That while ehe scolded pnUy nearly every body 
else "tiU her name was up'* in the neighbourhood for 
^ termagant, to him she wss evidently most tender and 
gentle.* He ley alone on his little bed near the window 
thnugh the day, while ehe woe away, toiling for a 
livelihood. But when Libbie bod plain sewing to do 
at her lodgings instead of going out to sew, she used 
%o watoh from her lied-room window for the ttmgwheu 
the shadows opposite, by their mute gostuns, told that 
the mother had ntnrned to bendsover her child; to 
.smooth his pillofr, to alter his position, to get him 
hie nightly cup of tea. And often in the ni|;ht lAbble 
oould not help rising gently from bed to see if the littlo 
arm jtgs waving up and down, al ivas bis oecustomed 
habifwhen sleepless from pain. 

Libbis hod a good deal of sewing to do at home that 
winter, and wl'Onever it was not so cold as to numb her 
fingen^ she took it up stairs in order to watch the little 
li9l in her few odd moments of pause. On bis bettor 
days he eonld aif up enough to peep out of bis window, 
and she found he liked to look at her. Presently she 
ventnrod to nod to him across the court, and bis faint 
■mile, and ready nod back agaiq, showed that this gave 
him pleasure. I think she would have been encouraged 
by this smile to proceed to a speaking oequaintance, if 
U hod not beei^for bis terrible to whom It 

■eemeil to be irritation enough to kqow that Libbie was 
a lodger lA the Dixons', for ber to talk a< bee whenever 
they encountered each other, and to live evidently in 
wlit for some good opportunity of abuse. 

With ber eoifltant interest in him, Libbie eoon dis¬ 
covered hie great want o^an object^n which to oocnpy 
hie thoniditf and whirii might dietraet his attention 
'when i^nff through the long day, froth the min ho 
endured. Hb was very fond of flowers. It was Ifovem- 
ber when she had first removed to her lodgii^;s, but it had 
been very mild weather and a few flowers yet lingered 
in |ha gardens,, whieh tjho country-people gmlieren Into 
nosegays, and brought on market days into MQchMter. 
His mothtr had bought him a bufich of MiehacOmas 
dairies the verj^doy that Libbie had beeetee a neigh¬ 
bour, and M>e watched*4ifaeir histo^.* So put them 
first in on old tea-po^ of which the epont wifi bfokm 
e|f, ud the lid lost; and hi doily rep}eatahed the tea¬ 
pot from Uie jng'ef wqter his mother left near him to 
qneneh hia feverish thirst. By and Iw one or two out 
of the oonstellstion tf Hlao ston fitded, and then the 
time he hod hitherto spent in admiring (almost ooieas- 
Ing) them, woe devoted to cutting off ihoee flowen 
whdis decay marred riie beauty of his nosegay. It'took 
him half the moniiiig with hie feeble lonraid moU^, 
and hieeumbreut iM soiisois, to trim up bis dmmish- 
Ing darAigs. Then at Js8t he seemed to think he had 
better preserve the few that temrined by diying them; 












M> they irere carefully put between the leaves of the 
old Bible; and then whenever a better day came,' when' 
ho hod strength enough to lift Ae ponderous book, he 
used to open iU pages to look at his flower friends. 
In winter bo eonld^va no more living flowers to tend.* 

Libble thoi^ht Biid..1honght, till at last an idea 
flashed upon her mind tbid often made a happy smile 
Bteri over her fhee as she stitohed away, and which 
cheered her through that solitary winter—for solitary 
it continued to be, although tiie IHxons wbre very good 
sort 'of people; "never pressed her fgr payment if gha 
had had but little work tiiat week; never grudged her 
a sham of thrir extravagant meals, which were Air mote 
luxurious than she could have met with any where else 
for her pfwvlonsly agreed payment in case of working 
at home; mmthoy would bin have taught hor to drink 
rum in her tea, assuring her thkt she snould have it for 
nothing, uid welcome. But they were too loud, too 
proRMrouB, too much absorbed in themselvA to tidee 
off Libbie's iheling of solitariness; ^ot half as much 
ns did the little bee by d^r, and the shadow by night, 
of him with whom die hod never yet exchanged a 
word. 

Her idea was this: her mother came from the cast 
of Kngland, where, as perhaps you know, thhy have 
the prot^ custom of sending presents on SkYalentine’s 
day, with tho donor's name unknown, and of course 
lliat jnystery constitutes half the enjoyment. The 
14 th of Fehmary was Libbie’s birthday too; and man^ 
a year In the happy days of old liad her mother de¬ 
lighted to Burpiisc her with some little gift, of which 
she more than half guessed the giflir, ^though each. 
Valentine’s day the mann'er of its arrival was varied. 
Since then, tho 14th of Februaiy had been tho dreariest 
day of all the year* because the most haunf'^ by 
memory of departed happiness. But now, this year, 
if aha could not have tho old gladness of heart herself, 
she would try and brighten the life of another. She 
would sava^ and she would sorew, but she would buy a 
canary and a cage for that poor .little^ laddie opposim, 
who wore out his monotonoos life Avitn so few plimurea, 
and 80 much pain. 

I doubt 1 may not tell you bore of the anxietioa, 
and the ban, of the hopes; and the solf-sacriiices,—all 
porhapa amall in ^ngiblo eflbct as the widow’s mite, 
yet not the less marked by the viejylees angels who go 
about (HmtinnaVy among us,—which fhried Libbie's life 
before she aoeomplished her purpose. It ir enough to 
say, it was acoomplished. The very day befmre the 14 th' 
she found time to go with her half-guinea to a barber’s, 
who lived near Albemarle Street, and who was bm'ons 
for hia atookxif tinging birds. TherS are enthusiasts 
about all sorts Si things, ^th good and bad; and 
"iwny of tin weavers in Manchester know and cate more 
about birds tlflitainyonewould easily credit! Stubborn,' 
silent, reserved men dk many things you* have only to 
doueh bn the oubjoet of birds to light np their boea 
with brigktaesa. They will toil yon who woir the prises 
at the last canary ohow, whm the prise birds mgy be 
soon; and give you till the detfils of those fimy though 
pretty and interesting mimicries of great pewle's oatUe 
shows. Ameaig- tiiem amatonn; Bmk&n|l Morris the 
barber vraa an nable. c t I 

Be took Llkble into his llttie back room, used for 
private shavingiof modeef men, who did not cans to^ 
exhibited in the front shop,! decked out in t^ ml 
glories ci lather; and which waa hnng round with 
birdo in Hide wicker cages, with 4he exception of those 
who had Iron prises, and wore eonaequently honoured 
with gilt wire miaimi. The longer and u^ner t^ 
body ot tile bfrd was, the more admiration it tV^vod 
■0 br u ita oxtemti boonty went; and wben in addition 
to this bbanbb the oolonr was deep and oleu, and its 
notoa strosgt and varied, tib more did Bmaduol dwell 
upon their perbetlona. Bat thoso were all ptize-blr^ ; 


and on inquu^ lubbie board, with a IitUe .tinking at 
her heart, that their price ran from one 4q. two 

«I’m not over-particular as to shape and colonr,” 
stid she, “ 1 shoula Him a good singer, thatis aU.” 

She dropped a Uttie in EnHumel's estimation. 
However, he Aowed her his good singers, but til wore 
above Libbie’s moans. 

" After all, I don’t think I cue so much about tho 
singing very loud, it’s but a noise after til; and some¬ 
times noises fidgets folks.’’ 

" They must be nesh folk as b put Out with the 
singing o’ birds," repUed Emonnol, father afliroatod. 

" It’s for one who is poorly,” said Libble, depie- 
catingly. 

“ Well,” said he, as if conridering the matter, " folk 
that are cranky often toksrmoie to them as shows ’em 
love, than to them who is clever and gifted. Happen 
yo’d rather have this’n,” opmiing a osge-door, and 
calling to a dull-coloured bird, sittuig moped pp in a 
convir, “ Hero ! Jupiter, Jupiter i ” . 

The bird smooth^ its featiters in on instant, and 
uttering a little n^ of delight,^ flow" to Emanuel, 
putting its beak to his-Ups as if kiating him, and then 
perching on his head, it began a gpitgUng warble of 
pleasure, not by any means so varied or so clear as tbo 
song of-the othen, but which pleased Idbbio more (for 
she was always one to find out she liked t|^e gooseberries 
that were accessible, better than the grapes’which wore 
beyond her reach)* TIio price, too, was just right; so 
she'gladly took posaession of the cage, and bid it under 
her cloak, preparatoiy to canying 4t home. Ema¬ 
nuel meanwhile was givigg hor directions as to its food, 
with aU the minuteness of one hiring his subject. 

'* Will it soon got to know any one7’ asked she. 

" Oive him two days only, and you and he ’U be as 
thick ar him and me are now. You’ve only to open hia 
door, and ^11 him, and he’d follow you round the 
room,; but he’d first kiss you, and then perch on your 
head. He only wants laming, (which d’ve no time to 
give bim,) to do many another aceomplishment." 

" Wliat's bis namel I didn’t rightly catch it," 

" Jupiter; it’s not common, but the town is o’errun 
with Bobbys andc-Dickys, andfls my bints ora thought 
a bit out o’ the way, 1 like to have better names for’em, 
BO I Just pi&od a ^ out o' my lad's scbool-booka. It’s 
just as te^, when you’re used to it, to say Ynpiter as 
Dicty." 

" I could bipng nv tongue round to Peter better; 
would be anmr to Peter 1" a£cod Libble, n&w on the 
point of deiwrtuiei 

happen he might; but I Shink he'd come readier 
to the throe syllabloa." * 

On Valeutine’a day, Jupiter’s cage was decked round 
with ivy leaves, makittg quite a pfetty wreath on the 
witiioftwork; 1 m to one of them was^nned a sUp of 
paper, witii mose words written in Librnos best round 
handf— • 

" Prom your fidtiiflil Valentine. Please take notice: 
His nome is Peter, and he will etme if yon eall him, 
aftesabit." 

But litUe work did Libble do that aftemooni iflw 
was sS engaged in watchiiig for tite-fflesaengek who was- 
to bear her pieae&t to her little Valentins, -and run 
away as soonSaa he had deliveied up the canary, and 
explained for whom it was aeni 

At laat he eune, then there wae a- pauee before the 
woman of the how was at leiaote to take itnp atsin. 
l%en Libbie saw tim Uttio^hoe Audi into a bright 
colour, the fooble hnnde tiewle with doUtiited oeger- 
neai, the head bent down to try and mtice out the 
writing, (beyond hia power, poor lad, to read,) the 
raptnrent taming round of tin oage in order to tee the 
canary in evmy point of view, head, ttil, wings and 
feet; an intontiottIwUdi Jupiter, in hianneatinesaat 
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being again among atrangenk did not aeoond, for he 
hop^ round ao aa continually to present a ftill front to 
the boy. It waa a aouroa of nefrer-i^paiying delight to 
the little fellev till daylight closed in; he evidently 
forgot to vonder who had sent it him, in hia gladnesa 
at the jmsseasion of such a treasure; and when the 
shadow of his mother darkened on the blind, and the 
bird had been exhibited, Idbbie saw her do what, with 
all hertoademessi, seemed rarely to have entered into 
her thoughts—she bent down, and Ussed her boy in a 
mother's ^fmpatiqr with the joy of her child. 

The canary waa placed for the night between the 
little bed and window, and when Libbie rose once to 
lake her accustomed peep, she saw the little arm put 
fondly round the cam, aa if embracing his newtreasure 
oven In his sleep. How J npi(pr slept that first night is 
quite another thing. 

So ended the first day of Libbio's three eras in lost 
year. 


ON THE BTIL8 INDIEECTLT CONNECTED 

WITH THE TBMPEEANCB REFORMATION. 

nf ratur r. oabfxiitxb, bju * 

• 

A naa’a character mi^ often be known by the ceftn* 
pany he keeps: and a system may generally be tested 
by the advantages or dis^vantpges which follow in its 
train. We have already endeavoured to show, (see 
pp. 76 to 78,) from a consideration of the^ advantages 
indirectly resulting from the Temperance Reformation, 
that the system of tetotalism is eminently calqplatod 
to bless mankind, and ought therefore to,bo recom¬ 
mended and practised. But it will bo urged by gome 
of its opponents, ihat the very reverse of wi^t is -there 
stated is often found to be the case; that marry evils 
as well as advantages have resulted from the tetotol 
agitation; that in faet, on the balance, it is hard to 
say whether tetotalism Ras done moot good or harm. 
We are still, however, not only willing, but anxious to 
judge the sy^m by its firuits; and we ahifft candidly 
examine the objectirms usually brought forward on this 
branch of the subject Wp thiirk we shall prove that 
while the advantages already named foUow naturally, 
most of tBem nece8saril!)r, from the pr&ciples of te¬ 
totalism ; the evils we are to coiudder are bnly adven¬ 
titiously connected with fit, are due to other cau8eB,gnd 
often might be removed byfiho very persons who urge 
them as arguments against the system. 

1 . " 2'etotalim (it is objected) doea not reaUy impro/ve 
a man's dtaraeter. Yovr n^ormed dt$mkard\ only 
fonate the alHeneh, that they may become addicted to 
gluttony, emoting, opium, gna in fact the worst Mnde of 
debauehary." We acknowledge that this has been the 
ease in some few inqiances. We have known some 
qdondam drunkards just as enslaved to the dishand^e 
pipe, as over athey wore to the. bottle. Wo remeinber 
meeting witii two young men, (ultra violent cUfrtiats 
and so^ists^ who opetdy avowed fithat they turned 
tototalers that they might have more moaey to spend 
on the most gniltv of pleasures. But what does aU this 
prove 1 Simply tnat ^ving up one bad habit does not 
tn every case neeeeearUypiid^ |bhe fltiling into others^ 
Is that any reason why we should not fi|^t against that 
bod habit 1 and does it finlow that tetotalism is not.a 
petfeel cure and preventive at drunkenness, because 
some few persons all vietims, or rather sacrifice them¬ 
selves, to other kinds of degmdation 1 As woU might 
you find &ult with hoapitids and humane societies, 
because some persons employ their refitored healtii and 


Mona Institutions, beoanae some persona apparentiy con¬ 
verted, made sobw, honest and the like, and able to 
pr^r ^th great vtdubillly and ejoenlate vary piously at 
[pennons, are yet ihll of dl sorts of nnehmitaiileneaa 
and impurity. Ofmnents of tetotalism, like ^jto- 
nents of roughm, tingle out particular inatannaii, by 
which tiiey may prove almost anytUng they dioose. 
And even in these instances, granting tiwtthetndtvje^ 
Is no nearor* heaven than he . waa before, society is 
beqpfited on the whole. Tebaoeo is bad enough; bet 
we never heard or a jnaa beating and even kUing Us 
wife, kicking his chUdren out of doors to Ue on the 
enow dll night, breaking into houses, attacking females, 
under the influence of the pipe. Gluttony is bod 
enough; but it is better that a few pounAi go in early 
duck and green ^eas, or%ugared buttered toe^ at home, 
where the wife and children have a chanoe of plenty to 
eat, than tthat the same money go into the umdlordh 
tyi, and the fiunily be left starving. Oecauontily yon 
meet a dishonest rogue among tetotalers; bat every 
drunkard is cheating his creditors at the shops, and 
robbing his family of their^food, and clothes, and 
education; so that he is not more dishonest than he 
waa before. Worst of all, some tetotalers are unchaste; 
but how very, very few, compared with the proportion 
among the ibinking population I It stands to reason, 
and every observant person knows it to bo a feet, t^t 
Acohol inflames the worst paasiorts, wUch are naturally 
but too violent and difilcnlt of control. As to the use 
of opium among tetottiors; after att the inouiries we 
|;ave made on the Aibjeet, we have notmet wita a single 
instance of indulgence in it. * The report so generwy 
credited was thoroughly sifted some years ago, and 
troced fip some publicans of LiverifeoL It is trae tiiat 
the consumption of opium has greatly inoreased of late 
years; but to what is this due 1 Partly to the great 
use of it amongst drunkards; who, after long indulgence 
in spirits, find some new stimulant necessary to allay 
thdlr cra^ngs: partly to the employment of it by 
fiictory operatives, who in some places make a regular 
point of keeping a phial of lauduium in their waistcoat 
pockets, getting it fiUed as they go to their work: but 
principally to the appalling increase in the consumption 
of " soothing medicines" for infant^ by whie^ in the 
large towns, and even in such piaees as Ciitheroe, 
Burnley, etc., so Iftgc a proportion of .gshildren under 
fivo years of age are consigned to a premature grave. 
^t is often ftserted that in Turkey, where the people are 
tetotalers by law and religion, the use of opinm is 
almbst mtiversal. Nothing is farther Aram the trutii. 
We have the aiAhority of Sir Charles Fdlowes, tiie 
celebrated Eastern traimlv, for osseAing that opium is 
almost unknowm except in the large towns; and that* 
dven in CoiAtantinopIesit is only.empIbyM by tiie 
lowest of the ^ple, and not so mneh is consumed by 
them as by ttodrunkards of London. The whole then* 
amounts to this: that while, in the vast minority of 
cases* the praetiee of tetitalism producM a benoficial 
ehuigo in the oharactM, leads to self-refbrm and 
restraint in*sensual pleasures; in stflne feiw instances, 
it leaves a maf fisfiiad aa it found him, (but not worse,) 
and he becomes a prey to other fleshly iiidulgsnees; the 
said propensities not being induced W fostwed'by ' 
tetotalism, but belonging. t(F his uiimal nature net 
y« subduM, which, whemshut out from one ehannd of 
gratification, creates for itself another. 

2. "Tetotedism makes men se\f-eas^Uiestt and bold. 
Here are a number of fellows, but just emefgad flrom 
the lowest depths of alo-hoiise ignorance and degrada¬ 
tion, tiho begin to lecture us I They profess to under¬ 
stand physiology «nd ehonlstixand even medietneand 
reUgion itself hotter than wo'dowe, thh raipetttable, 
educated ^ of the eommuhity, who nover.got drunk. 

_^ ^_ We cannot brook such impndenee.” -Then you must 

life ^ly; os well might you find feult with our reli- jteither refute their arguments and atop their months, or 
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hold your own pea>ca. To moko ths went of it, impn- mto right, (ud if tiuvdid not think thoBueliniooQiilM7 


deneo i* not bo Binful ho dmnkenneto. We wili daw n 
ponilleL Uur readon hoTO hard or nod Frederiok 
DoiiglBH. The pro-Rlareiy men moy my: " Sae how 
abolition makM men Mlf-oonfident and bold I. Hera are 
thene niggen, jnot eaeaped from the ulmoot ignonnee 
and degradation, who pntend to lecture m, end to prove 
out of rooBon and scripture, that we are wrong; and 
even aeeuaa us of being the chief supporters of slavery, 
though we have been religiotts and r^peotable peogia, 
and have condemned slavery [in the abstract all our 
Uvea.** Boldness in a good causa is a virtue. Peter and 
John were very bold before the Sanhedrim; and as they 
were poor uneducated people, the Pharisees were very 
angry. Paul fras very hold, and yet he had been one of 
the mdestof persecutors. So It is rignt for men to bo 
bold against drunkennasB and whatever supports it, 
even though (we should rather my, emecially if) thqr 
have themselves been its victims, i^nd as to selfeoik 
hdence, it would be hypocrisy to pretend doubt and 
hesitation, when none exists in the mind. There are 
some things which are idere matters of opinion; in 
stating these, wo should avoid assurance. There arg 
others, which are matters of flwt and experiehce: in 
these we can hardly be mistnfcen. Xow every reformed 
drunkard knows practically not only the evils of 
drunkenness, but the evils of drinking; he knows how 
he has been led on through the paths of soealled 
sobriety; he knows the mtOty and happiness of to- 
totalism; he knows also the way in which the respect¬ 
able and teligloua aupport the evil System. Itk these,] 
things he must be eelf-cbufident, as it is called; or 
rather, confident that be sees and feels important truths; 
—just as confident'as F. Pongismis in the slavery 
queetlim. Moreover, having studied points in pnysio- 
iogy, chemistry and medicine, that have not attracted 
the attention of many professional men, he has a right 
to speak plainly on these snbjects, even though the 
cry of “ Cr^ in danger,—down with the upstarts !'* is 
raised agairut him. Even in rotigidn, things hidden 
from the wise and prudent may be, and often are, 
revealed unto the bara. We certainly wish that there 
was more modesty of demeanour among many advocates 
of tetotalism ; we wish the same with respect to'religious 
teachers; but teto]taIiBm is.no more to be blamed for 
the want thw goii^on itself. ' 

8 . " But (he tetolalert dre to terribly biyo^. They^ 
malm U appear that thay aie'right, and ona else*' 
wrong) they wontmllow any one to work with them 
againat drnnkeiuMg|,''tnlcs8 he signs their pledge; ^d 
they (tettoun*’* wtthimt their iiarrowWo as drunkaid- 
maiDiis.” We cofifcM, with<.sorTaw, that then is too 
mneh 'bigotjy among tftotalera: and all the really 
Christian adrocates of the t^npersnee caifre deplote it, 
and an doing ail th«t^ tp remove it.' Still it is not 
nsult of^tetotamdl, any mote than the bigotry 
BO often seen amoqg sectarians, and even against laoia- 
rianism, istherssaltofKliglqp. In each ease Itaptingt 
partly from ignonace, and pftrtly from the Mlfish prin- 
dples of our naAre, not yet wholly subdued. But we 
an not to suppose that ail is bigot^ i^ieh is called 
• so; elro every earnest propagator of truth must be 
aoohaeo of it. s'lf one thing is righhand true, its oppo- 
rita mast bo wrong anif fklae. - If it is right to ^e 
hoMst, it must be wyong to steaVcven a If human 
brotherhood is true, every niation.implying aervltude 
must bt fhlse. If it is right to goM as wo have 
opportnafry, it is wrong to forego an opportunity. So 
if a man can 4o nod by ab«tainiag, he is doiag wrou 
not to ahataln. uHte true that Christian aeM^eniu 
teaehaa abatineiioi, it is Adas that •Cbriatii^tr can 
atteoumgadifrikin)r. Tben,ia no middle ceutaa baman 
drinking ted not ortaking. Every one who ie not ut 
abstalnn sanetions and anpporta the drinking nstoma 
whidi tototaien deain to upast Kow if tototakn 


would' not be tototaioi%) their very position natunHy 
puts them in antigonim with the whole drinking 
community; but they an no men to be aeenaed of 
bigotry on uut account tibaa wan Luther, Fox, Weslay, 
and gnat nformers. Let it be granted that 
many pr^iatii ilnaad in Ignonnee; did that make the 
corruptirma of' the ehureh any tea lem wiwg'f that 
many aoldien ** know not what they do )** la the man- 
killing trade any (Jia lem ainfiiH teat ma^ alave- 
holders think they an acting r^t; an their praeticaB 
any the men Christiaat Emit be gnmted that three- 
fourtha of modento dtinkan see no hatin in modente 
drinking: if tetotalen see the barm, is it not thrir, 
duty to tail them plainly of thenaponsibility thatreata 
on them t ThOsa who woitfd say pnee when then la no 
peace, may cry blgohy against those vrito would open 
their eyes and rouse thrir tonia; but neither the nligioua 
teacher nor the tetotal advocate must give up on that 
Bccopnt. And as to the bigotry of tetotalen in not 
allorring othen to work with them ; we ha4e only to 
say that we cannot ksk the enemy to help tie to fight 
against themselves. We may love individual pro-slavery 
men; but we cannot ask their help in abolition. Wa 
may have afToction for monopolista; but they must not 
join our free-trade league, unless they subf-cribe to our 
principles. So we may have great good will to moderato 
drinkers, but we cannot ask them to^help in doing 
away with drinking. Every society bss its rules; the 
ruM of oure is thi^ we will not drink. We make it, 
because thus we think that we can bert promote temper- 
anoe. If persons do nqf. agree with our nile, we an 
quite willing that they ahiril work against intempersnee 
their own way. If they can succeed better than we do, 
we shall rejoice, and ahull then give up our rule and 
adopt Vreirs. Where real bigotry does esiat, we oonfraa 
it is a great evil. The higher our light and our priri- 
legea. toe Mper the rin if we prostitute them. In this 
way, reUgion itaelf may Increase a maa’s guilt: and so 
an imfMtoful tetotalor may be beaten with many 
strtpea, while the ignorant drnnkard is eondemned to 
but few; Imt toe influences of leligion, and, simUariy, 
too results of tetotalism, are gdbd notwiibslanding. 

4. " But tetobditm teaehet men to act from ate low 
motive tf ifplcdge." That is, it is very low to promise 
to do right, and to do it in consequence. It would be 
well if those who raise the objection woUM make-more 
promisee to dp right, and keep them. But if peraoni 
prefer doing right without pibmising, we at least are 
satisfied. And if persorte givf up drinking, witoont 
saying ao,.or writing it down, ifltotaiers will not object; 
tfaiwgh they may coruiderthat their friende hide i»rt 
of their light under a bushel. But does the piMge 
system of tetotM societies lower mmi's motives f The 
highef t motife of oauree ia to do right because it it 
right, ont of lova to Chid; to do right merely becanee 
wa hive promised, is a eeaefid-rate motive. Christian 
tototalert therefore will not 'abetaiit because thay have 
promised, but because it ie rigbV ^’e sign toe pledge 
beeguse we think it ri^t toahstain; we do not itoitaTa 
because we have signed the ^edga. And as to ordinary 
persols; if making a premiaa ami keeping it does not 
raise their motivA, it turely does not lowgr them. Else 
it is a very tow thing to sign a note of hand, or aaoko 
a macriam vov, Tm honeBt and ehaata da not aeod 
those tohiga; bat for the ordinary workings of society, 
teoyareneoeiNxy. Let toaeanko are so toiribly afraid 
toe lovtoottvoB of aiodgss, o^leot whether to«r motives 
atothovory panotfordrinkiag; whetoeritlslova to man 
ud toCod, or leva to idf, that prompts them to spend 
tkoirmoneyiafatbaatjaaaolOMlnvaiy.udto uiaek 
tkolr Hpo ovor too lirpte toot ia sending Ihonaanda of 
toolr btolbwB and aiatam to daatrnction. 

fl. " tenyoo allaat aHov that there t« agraatdaafqf 
vu^arity Wtendwg OR Utetaiitm." Tea: bat not ono 
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hundrodth or one thouundth pari of the vulgarity that 
attenda on drinking. Let those who are so terribly 
afiraid of the coane language ukd vulgar demeanour of 
tetotalerg at their meetlnge, for onSe spend an hour in 
the public-house; or if they ate \eiy genteel, join a 
company that are boo^g at the diuing-table. after the 
ladies have left the room. If respectability mean 
keeping aloof from the " lower orders,” and never 
talking of aa^hing but what is ** harmonious to tiie 
ear,” wo need not look for it among tetotalcrs; for 
their rule is to seek end to save them that are lost. 
But if it means the avoidance of degrading pursuits, 
and the honouiabie discharge of the duties of life, then 
Uie tetotalers are as respectable as any class of men. 
*We earnestly desire to see more refinement of mind 
(not mere genteel deportment) among tetotalcrs: but 
this must be a work of time. We have to deal with 
those schooled in vulgarity through the influence of the 
drinking custom. And how is it to be oflected 1 Not 
by the “respectable "keeping aloof from their meetings, 
but by tkeir patiently enduring what is icpngnalit to 
; their tastes, Ijpit they may niidl them. More has 
already been done in this way by tctotalisui, tlian by 
any other scljcme for the elevation of the working 
classes; and more will be done when the professed 
friends of temperance leave ofl' inathuj objections, and 
alrive to remove them by their co-operation. We repeat, 
and we say itVrom personal observation, 4hat we have 
never beard among tetotalers such vulgar language as 
we have been condemned to be presdhl at when atsthe 
dinner-table of tl^ rich,—even of members of parlia¬ 
ment. 

(S. "But ielotaliam ditco^nget eodal feeling and 
hotpiudi^.” It does no such thing: it only discourages 
social drinking, and ministering to depraved tastes. 
Supposing a friend hod a pcnchmt for opium, or fur 
turae and venison ; should we bo inhospitable, occause 
we made no supply for what we considered Asunreasun- 
ablo wants 1 n^ich is the most hospitable cou>flc; to 
spend 001. in a champagne supper, or to devote^ that 
money to making a feast for “ the poor, the maimed, 
the blind, who cannot recompense usl” M’hich is the 
most social ; for peopleeto pass awajatimo in drinking 
and smoking ti^ther, or fof them to eiyoy themselves 
in music, reding or conversation, supplying their-wants 
j with simple food and sober bcveragcs'l Those who con¬ 
demn tetotalers for not being social, could never have 
I been at their festive tea-parties; when, with a rich, full' 
body of harmonious sound, never to bd heard in the 
public-house, they join in " Home, sweet home;” or the 
air re-echoes the choruss , 

• 

“ We’re marching through tetotal groand; 

We’ll never, never drink again: ” 

• * s • 

or the glee slbgers, instead of celebrating the drunken 
exploits of “ Mynheer Dunck,” rob' the dnvil of 
bU good tunes, aitd chant forth— 

• “We sober men' , * 

. • Are met again. 

To sing in cheerfu measures; * 

. And we pledge oar haad^' 

A tetotal band • 

To jma in our Christmaa pleasures. 

Singing, oh, that all England’s eyes might see 
How Imppy sober men be. ^ 

Water we^ gnall fRim natore’e pure store. 

Oar tempnsts test adoming; 

Bttt of nirits and ale w^ drink no more 
Than a rose supplies 
When a dew drap lies 
On its bloom in a susmier’s morning. 

Tor a sober man can happy he, * s 

Plough he drink notiiij^etiongBr now than tea I” s 


7. “ At teiotaliem leada to the neglect qf home dutiea.” 
This i« a stranpe ol jecticn lor (he diinken to make. 
“ Tetotalers forsake their wives and children as much 

; to attend.meetings, as they used to do when irequenting 
the public-boose.” As'mucb, not more; there is no care 
or good-will then Iwt in the change. And which would 
the wife prefer; that herhuahandabould he“ eternally 
a-nte wi* tetotid meetin's,” or that he ehould go once 
only to the beer-shop 1 You may bring the same ejection 
agjrittst religion; that it loads its advocates to “ go 
about doing goAl,”, to the neglect of their families; 
and a difficult thing it is in both instances to know 
where to draw the iine between the rival claims. A 
common eflect of tetotaliam however is, after the first 
excitement has died away, to lead men th take greater 
interest than e^r in heme duties and enjoyments. 

8 . “ Tetotaliam nival be of the devil, becuvae religiova 

bodiea ate .agaiiial it. Jt'dividea eAvre/ua.” For the 
wme reason, Luther's doctrines were of thcdevlL Every 
reformer and truebenolactor of his rare, is of the devil. 
But where is the schism ; in those who assert freedom 
and conscience, and refuse tfi be bound, and tberefore 
are turned out of the synagogue; or in those who setup 
Tests which Christ never set up,and who tnm them out? 
Many hundreds have been turned out of the churches, 
and in some places have formed distinct religious 
societies ill consequence, because they refused to 
srepiescut the riaviour's blood by the drunkard'a drink. 
411 this would be avoided if cfaurcbes would agree to do 
one of three things, wherever tbe question is conscien- 
tiuuslj mooted: cither to adopt the unfeimentcd wine 
‘altogether, which none, we'presume, would conrider 
ainful, though they might think it foolisli ;'or to provide 
both kinds; or if the intoxicating wine done be used, 
to gif^Iibcrty to objectors to communicate in the bread 
only. If eouscieuce bo respected, wd freedom allowed, 
there will be no divisions. '« 

9. “But Ielotaliam leada to a vast amountqf wrangling 
about uaeleaa thinga." Wo grant that the diseuieiouB 
about Senpturo ttflits and ancient wines, are notso impor¬ 
tant as many tetotalers consider them. But these dis¬ 
cussions arc thrust upon us by our - opponents, who will 
not he satisfied with applying the,plain principles of 
Christianity to the egso, butareforever-ringing changes 
on " Timothy's stomach,” “ marriage feast,” “ gw>d 
creatures of Cod,'A" wine that maketh .ulad tbe heart of 
man,” etc. If people searched the,8oripturas as anxiously 
' for leave lb denjr themselves, as th^ do for. leaye to 
drink, we should see a marvellous ch^e, If any things 
wlfich appear trifles, and :^t worth Irguing about, 
become important from their' bonnexioa with other 
thinga; just os the white^aipl!M‘»S;onnected with the 
system of pricsteraft^ or tbe pack of cws with gambling^ 
'When wukers leave ^ft their, ehjeotitns, tetotalers 
will glaaly lAvo oft - their nqilios. 

10. But to many, the g^t and convincing aigumenl 
against tetotalism is, that “ it ,aeta up another phin qf 
aalvation ; makea meti negleet tdigvm, and eaeped to 
be ahved by ebatinenee,'"* u; the first place, drunkards 
cannot be laved withqut abstinence ^ough abstinence 
alone cannot sewe them}. Befoimed drunka^ feel 
this; and if *they see rqligious teachers opposing the 
very means of tupr cure, it is natural that snouldT 
distrustthem, and tbe doctrAiea they Igeach, Therefore 
tflose ministers riho sgt their influence i^inst te- 
totalism, have a great deal to answer for; because if 
they were iavourahle ip it» they might win over many a 
reformed drunkard to the ‘cross of Christ. • We allow, 
and we do so witii deep pain, that many are qidte 
satisH^ with tbe step th^ have taken in roferming 
their dronkenffioibite; rat is that the fault of tetotalism 1 
Many persons are satisfied udth teaching on Sundays, 
uid ue^ect other meanif of Usefulness ;• is this say ^ 
aigunient against Sunday scteolsl Tetotalism does 
what it profewes, and more r it cures and prevents 
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drankoineH, and generally lead* to a more tborongli 
change of heart and life, aa ve before ahowed. And 
when it ia not ao, when tetotalera remain aa imliglona 
aa they were before, who ia to biaoMt The (oompara-' 
tireiy) few tetotal Chilatiana, who are dahag all they 
eaa to eruigeliee their brethren 1 Or the'gyA maea at 
Ciniatian profeaaora; who, in thdir lai&ridiial and 
colIeoiiTe capaoitieB, mighty by along and vigonma aelf- 
denying efibr^ not only npnm the diii&ing euatoma, 
bnt (bo for aa Ilea within IM power o^an) oontertthe 
reformed drunkards to tnu religionl nherefore let the 
moto-findera look to the bedtn. Many peraona think it 
a tenible profaoMlon of the Babbath, that tetotalera 
abonldholameetingB, diatribnte tracta, aolicit help, and 
tdce other ate^ta wi'& a view to core and prarent dmnken- 
neaaon the Sunday. Wo adriac theae peraona to tom to 
their Biblca, and aec what our Lord aaid and did, aa 
recorded in John r; Mark ii ; Matthew xii; dad ouier 
plaeea. We ahoold be glad to belief that the general 
ran of aermona were calculated to no aa much g^ood to 
drunkarda aa tho general run of tetetal apcechea and 
tracta. Some there are ^ho will not allow that a man 
can be religiona, nnleaa he attend what they call the, 
meana of grace; that ia, chapel twice or thrice a 
Snnday, and prayer and claaa meetings in the week 
beside. And if a member turn tetotaler, and neglect 
any of theae meotingB, aaaurodly he ia a black aheep, 
and bhs fellen from grace. Bow we approve of preach-* 
inga and prayer meetings, and all other so called 
religions ezereiaea but there are many other means of 
grace. Every good work undertaken from a Christian, 
motive, ia a meana of gface. Every duty performed 
from a dcairo to please Ood, la a religiona deed. And 
Jest as a mother nu^be eiqoying the means o{.mnco 
when making gruel for her sick child,as much as when 
" hearing the parson talkao a tetotaler may be 
bnilding up reli^on in bis aonl by going about to reform 
drunkarda, aa much as by working himself up to the 
fever heat of daculation at a prayer-meeting. Btill, 

^ may on each aide take to ourselves tEe Lord’s rebuke, 

" these ihin« ought ye to have done, and not to leave 
the other undone.’* 

Wo do not remember any other important objection 
brought against tetftaliam, from a ponsideration of its 
efibots. We have not yet entered into an examination 
of its leading pgnciplca and aigumeiAs. But wo think 
we have shown that while many good fruits naturally 
resnlt from the system, the enls connected with it, ‘ 
BO far as they really exist, are adventitionB, and might 
be removed by tho zc^ua co-operation of the intelligmit, 
tile respectable, and the religious. Ldt our objectors 
come over and hel|i ua. We^are few; most of us are 
)ioor, and trained in tho worst of schools. Lot the, 
ednoated cornd'amongus and teach us. Lei the genteel' 
Join ns imd poliih na.% Let the promoter^ at rational 
gmnsement help ns Ip draw men from the public-house. 
Let sanitary reformera wtnk with ua agunst tho dead¬ 
liest ot poiaona. Let anti-war gion lend a hand, and we 
will close the mtin entrance Ho the army. Let free¬ 
traders adopt our t)rinciples, and they will &o more to 
cheapen br^ and increase manufectimB,^haa by only 
repeallim the eom-lawB. Letcoll reformera and philaa- 
throplstt make •common cauae withana, and &ey will 
do ten times more in their peculiar miationa thu 
if they worked againat ua;- and thoywill giva ns thw 
moot valuable sntiport aa well. And above all, let tiie 
m in t atera and disciples <d tire crucified Saviour swell our 
mdcB by their thousands andmyriada; let them feed 
, our starving ones with the bread of life; letuaadvanee 
hand-in-hand in the holy crusado ag^nat our wurae ttian 
Saraoen foe; let us ti«^er grasp the ertaa,—that em- 
blon of adf-dherifloi^, of Divine' Love; and Nhe 
^Bsaucanoetotiachof osahallhe 


SPEIlrO FltOWEES. 

at *B* AUSBoa Of “lawn ran naTMUx.” 

Tn flowera t the lovd^^wcra I 
’Shey ate aprii^dBE 
Are opening their gentle eyes 
In forest and in plain I 
They cluster round tho ancient stems. 

And ivied roots of trees, ‘ 

Like childrest playing gracefully 
.. About a lIsther’B knees. 

The flowers I the*lovely flowers I 
Their pure and radiant eyes 
Greet us where’er we turn our steps, 

TAkc angels from the skies 1 
«' They say that nought exists on oartl^ 
Howovcf poor and'amall, 

XJnsecn by (md; tho meanest things. 

He carcth for them all! 

« 

The flowers ! tho lovely flowers I 
The fairest type are they 
Of the soul springing from its itight 
To sunshine and to day; ' 

For though they lie all dead and cold. 
With wintert snow abov% 

The glorious spring doth call them forth 
To happinosH*and love 1 

Ye flowers ! ye lovely flowers! 

«. We greet ye well and long 1 
With light, and warmth, and sunny smile, 
. And harmony, and song! 

All dulTand sad would be _oni»earth, 

• Were your bright beauties not; 

And thus, without Life’s Flowers of Love, 
Oh, what would be our lot t 
• *■ 

a 


A Coach. 

BV BICHABD BOWm. 

Bunu ndlwi^-trMnB, with all your noise and smoke, 
I lo^ to see yon wheresoe’d? ye move. 

Though Nature seems such trespass to reprove; 
Though ye the soul of old Bomanco provoke. 

1 thank yon that from misery ye rayoke 
Thoumda of panting horses. Science, pleased,* 
Sees Dy maohinejy nerves and ainewa eased; 

And Mercy amilea as auffeiinga ye levolm. 

Calm Bonctlllea, deem not aura march profane:— 
Sweet menlB, give up your flowers and emerald sod; 
Small fleldi^ xeAffi your being without pain; 

•For, thinking on old luUs in anguish trod. 

Not to the heart of Nature oan be fidn, 

Hunraii^, whieb aervea both man and God I 
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THE MONTH IN hlO&PECT-JPNB. 

BT WIIMAM nOTTITT. 


** It ii the time of roeea^ 

We pluck theni na we pm." • 

, Hood. 

a 

Trb Bpring ia gone I the Aiminer is come ! _ Beanti- 
ful as spring is, and delicate and poetical her ehildren,— 
the Bnowdrop, the violet, the prunrose, and the cowslip, 
—^wo have seen and loved them once more, and we will 
no longer regret them. As they came and patied away 
amid Ae lingering chills of winter, we wdcomed them, 
and wo mourqpd over their departure. No season like 
spring makes us so sensiblo, by its fleeting beauties, of 
the fleeting time; bnt summer is the season*of flill- 
blown enjoyment, and lot ns now enjoy it. The grwt, 
wise monarch of Jewsalem exclaimed, in reviewing 
these very things, "Come on, therefore, let us enjoy 
the good things that are present, and ipt us speedily 
use tho'ereatures, like as in youth. Let ns fill our¬ 
selves with costly wine, and ointments, and let no 
flower of the spring pass by us. Let us crown ong- 
selvcs liith rose-bud* before they bearithei^.” That 
was wisdom in Solomon’s time, and it as wisdom now. 
It ia wisdom to gmsp the good that is before and 
around us, and not to v^tc time in lamenting #hat is 
gone, or may soon be going. And June seems the 
season made for the nnivotsal rejoicing of alt the 
creatures of existence. The coun^^s arrayed in its 
fullest and yet newest beauty. The tr^bssare once 
more thick with leav^ bnt leaves of the moB| delicate 
freshness. It |b, as Spenser sa^ wherever we turn 
our ^es," a Icafie Inxuiie.” The ground is covered 
with deepmt grafl^ and tiib birds, and insects, and 
flowers, iwieh are moving, singing, and blooming^iver 
the whole free of nature, ore countless. Th^langusgo 
which yeus ago I used to describe this season of uni¬ 
versal beauty and delight, I use oncQ more. I could 
find none more expressive:— 

It is the veiy oomival of Nature, and she is prodigal 
of her luxuries. It is luxury to walk abroad, indulging 
every sense with sweetness, loveliness^ and handbny. 
It is luxury to stand lieneath the forest side, when idl 
ia still, and basking at noon; and to see the landscape 
'suddenly dsiken, and the blMk and tumultuous clouds 
assemble as at a dgnal; to hear the awful thunder crash 
upon the listeniiig ear, and then to mark the glorious 
bow rise in the lurid rear of the igmpesL the sun laugh 
Jocundly abroad, and 


Every bnth&l leaf and bbssoni fair 
' Pour out its Boul to the delicious air. 

• 

It iw luxury to* haunt the gardens of old-firshioued 
houses in the morning, whdh the bees are flitting forth 
with a rejoicing hum; or at eve, when the honeysuckle 
amkiho sweetbrier mingle thefr spirit in the broose. 
It IB luxury to plunge into the cool river; and if ever 
we are tempted to turn anglers, it must be now. To 
steal away into a quiet valley, by a winding stream, 
Jiuried completely in fresh gnus; tlie foam-like meadow 
sweet, the crirnson loosestrife, and tlie large blue gear 
ninm nodding beside us; the dragon-fly, the ephemera, 
and the kingfisher, glancing to and fro; the trees 
above casting their flickering shadows on the stream ; 
and one of our ten thousand volumes of delightful 
literature in onr^pockets:—then indeed might one be 
a most patient angler, though taxing not a single fin. 

What luxuriftis images would then float through ^e 
mind 1 .Chay conld form no idea of Heaven superior to 
lying on a sofa, and reading novels; but it m in the 
^oweiy lap of June that we bnt can dimb 

Up^ the sunshine of uncuniboied ease. 

How delicious, too, arc the evenings become I ^o 
frosts an^ difinps of spring arc past; the earth la d^; - 
the g4ow-i|orm ^ps Kt her lamp; the bat is cirding. 
about; the fragrant breath of flowers steals into our 
% 0 UBeB; tho bees hum sonoroiM music amid the 
pendent flowers of the tall sycamori! tree; the eock- 
ohafer is hovering anund it; tho stag-beetle in tho 
south saan cheerily in the clear air; and the moth 
flutters agaiMj the darkling pane.* 

Qo forth men tho buainess of the day is over, thou 
who art pent id city tSMs, and stray through^e nesfly- 
shot com, aioflg tho gryuiy and Hay-scentM*fields; 

> Unger beside tlv solitary wood1and-«-the gale of hwvon 
is stirring its ml|d>tf and umbrageous branehes. The 
wild rose, with its flowera of most delicate odour, and 
of every tint, fronwtiie deepest red to the purest pearl; 
tho wreathed and Insdous noneysuckle, and the verdu¬ 
rous, snowy-fiomred elder, emMllish oveiy wiQHtid% 
br*light the dbadowv region of the wood. Firid- 
peas and betns in fiill flower odd tlyiir spicy aroma; 
the red clover la at oqpe splendid and profbse of Its 
honey^ brcatii. The young com is banting Into eig; 
the awned heads of rye, wheat, harlqy, and the 
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nodding panicles of oats, shoot from their gmeu and 
glaucous stems, in broad, level, and wavy expressions of 
present beauty and future promise. The very waters 
are strewn with flowers ; the buck-bean, .tim water 
violet, the elegant flowering rush, and the ^een of the 
waters, the pure and splendid white lily, invest every 
stream and lovely mere with grace. The mavis and the 
merle—those worthy favoorites of the oldeg bards—and 
the woodlark, fill the solitude edtit their eloquent evan- 
songs; • T. 

* *» 

Over its own sweet vmee the sto^eve htoMi: * 

• 

the turtle in southern woodlands coos jdfintively; and 
the cuckoo pours Ita mellowest note from some region 
of twilight shadow. The sunsete of this month are 
transcendently* glorious. The mighty luminary goes 
down pavilioned amidst douds'of evefy hue, in the 
splendour of burnished gold; the deepest mazarine 
blue fading away into the Mghwt heavem^to the 
paiost azure, and an ocean of purple is flung over the. 
twilight woods, or the far-stretcfilng and lonely 
horizon. The heart of the spectator is touched; it is 
melted and vrrapt into drdams of past and present— 
pure, elevated, and tinged with a poetic tenderness 
whi(^ eon never awake amid the crowds of mortals or 
of hooka 

That is June t the carnival of Nature and of man ! 
Who does not rqjoice in itl Dost tli.ou not rejoice in 
it, my t-caderl Open thy heart wide as it can expand 
itself—fling abroad thy imagination over the world—> 
and reoollect for how,many millions of our fellow men is 
June making a par^ise and preparii% joya Inorhat 
dells and glens and pleasoat lanes in the vicinity of 
aneient villages, and overhung by dewy and odorous 
houghs, do thousands Of happy children mmblit 

S ther flowers, and weave them into posies and gar- 
ids, and areas blest as the angels in heaven, knowing 
no sorrow and fearing no morrow. By what old wells 
bubbling up in shade or sunshine do there sit poets 
and poetesses of Dod’a making, glorious creatures whd 
shall msAe heaven glad with their son^, though they 
never be heard of on earth, drinking in all that earth 
and dey has of beauty and sweetness. By cottage 
doors, where the flowery honoyauckle sloops down from 
above to hid them another good-monow, do there sit 
feeble old men and wdmen, who have^ncarly done their 
day's work on the earth; and in the stMBhine, and in 
the breath of flowers them, feel the throb 

of joy in their hosoms that ahall accompsny^them td* 
the eternal gates of God. 

But not over England alone does the summer fling 
its beauty and its gl^neas; throughout a!U Europe and 
America, and over fliany a region besides, are not 
m^hty and populous nations aU astir in 'tho open air, 
filling their sqifls wi^ a thonsapd natural knd,social 
enchantments 1* Qod^eos them from bib invisible 
throne, and doubtless rqoiccs in their joy; and th% 
gemuH of man has made him of late years a happy par¬ 
ticipator in the Divine' lienefioe^ce. His steam-shiiti 
are speeding over the ocean in aiP directions, and up ^ 
beautiful rivers, to boar weaiy and town-worn mortals to 
scenes of beauty, of novelty, and refreshment. The 
poet quits his winter study, au4>iB off into the moun¬ 
tains sudMie woods of distant Iwds: dhe painter has 
sold his pietures ^ the exhibitions, snd u off glad- 
hearted to sketch on heath and highliinti, and amid the 
fresh waves on the coasts of wild far-off islands for 
more. Heiobant and lawyer, mecltfnio and manufac¬ 
turer, if they^cannot yet gel away so Ut, dream of it 
imaaensely, and plan tummer excursionain the autumn. 
&.eaa time to whiat temporary and yet delirious snatiAeB 
of country and s e a - a ide do <Hi<' railways edny out «ur 
myriads <n thlrsGog and adnat population. , 
B^er 1 the^thongbta of all the delighta of June are 
tdb mighty for me. I fling down my pen and start at 


once fur the Peak of Derbyshire. Welcoine opoe more 
the caves, and pinnae'ed rock^ and rushing wiiteiB-oC. 
Dove Dale, and the airy aummita of Axe-edge or Kinder 
Scout. I 

I IDm green and breesy hills—sway I 

Hy heart it light, ihy foot is free. 

And, retting on the topURwt peak, 

The freshening gala ahril fon my cheek,— 

The hillt were ever dear to me I 


I THE DIPFUSION OP TBACT8, THE GBBAT 
PBOMOTBR OP TBUTH. 

BT XOSBP^ BaUBa. 

Is is my conviction that more will have to be done 
through the press, than by any other means. Lecturing 
and preachii^ are great things, but they are not the 
greatait They can do something whieb the press 
cannot do; but tht press can do mu^ which they 
cannot do. Tracts can go eve^where. Tracts never 
'blush. Tracts know no fear. Tracts never stammer. 
Tracts never stick fast Tracts never lose their temper. 
Tracts never tire. Tracts never die. Tracts can lie 
multiplied without end by the press. Tracts can travel 
^at little expuqse. They want nothing tb eat. They 
'require no lodgings. They run up and down like the 
an^ls of God, blestiing all, giving to ajlli mid asking no 
gift in return. 'You can print tracts of all sizes, on all 
•mbjects, and in all languages. And ftacts can be read 
in all places, and at ail limurs. And they can talk to 
one as well as a niuUitudc,aud to a multitude as well as 
one. They require no public room to tell their story in. 
They can tell it in the kitchen or the shop, in the 
parlour or the closet, in the railway carriam or in the 
omnibus, onatho broad highway or in the footpath 
through the fields. And they dread no noUy or 
tuinultuuns interruption. Tlicy take nu*note of scoffs, 
or jeerd, or taunts; of noisy folly, or malignant rage. 
They liear all things, endure all things, suffer all things, 
and take harm from nothing. T^ey can talk even when 
the noise is so great,* as to drown all other voices. And 
they stop whe|^ they are bid, or at least when they have 
done. They never continue talking after they have told 
their tale. No one uan betray them into hasty oi. ran- 
cyom expressions. And they will wait men’s timq, and 
suit themselvoB men's ocoasious and coavenieuceH. 
They will brea^ off at any point, and begin again at 
any moment whore they broke And though they 
will uri always answer quo8|ions, they will tril their 
story twice, or thrice, or four times over if you wish 
bhem. And they can be made to speak on every subject, 
and on every aulneet they may be made tq speak wisely 
and well.* %ey can, in short, be made the rehiclee of 
all truth, the teachers and reformers of all classes, the 
logenctators and lienefoctors of til lands. 

I want my friends to give this subjeet their attention. 
I feel persuaded ^at the importance of the press as a 
meam «f spreading simple gospel fruth.iuid fiomotlng 
simple CJiristian piety, is not yet fully nnderstoo'd. 
Or if it be properly gnderstood, 1 am sure of this, the 
press has never vet b^h employM as it oimSt to be. in 
this great work.' Luther wrote and pubUwed no leas 
than eleven bnndred works, in a few years, most of them 
small tracts or single sheets. He published at one 
timW'froai two to thm hundred in a single year. It was 
tbs muitiplieation of these trasts and books by the 
press, and thrir i^entiful distribution uaong the multi¬ 
tudes, that gave power to Ahe leformor'a principles, - 
that shook the power of the popedom, and worked so 
great a reformation. It was chiefly by a pfoatiful inpply 
m cheap tracts that Wesley gained lus influenee with 
the masses of orir countrymen, and worked such happy 
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wonden in onr land. It wu oUefljbj meuui of n 
plentiful rappljr of aheap tmote, told eneap, or freely 
Blrea away, that the eainy Qoakera ihook the nation, 

' and, in ipite of ’some oaoeaeae in \heir conduct, and 
come mymeriea and enme in thrir opinione, elinont' 
frighten^ tite prieate and eectariani out of their wite. 
It wan chiefly by menu of traeta that Jcaeph Uveaay 
andaonu of nia (bllow-worken, ronaed the oonntty on 
the anbim of tetotaliem, and gained for'the principle 
aueh aftnn and geneiai lodpng in the aonia of the com¬ 
munity. LiTcaey did not lecture ao much; but hia 
traeto. the foire;^nndera of hia principlea, were alwara 
apeaking. Lifeoey did not viait one place in a bnndrpd; 

. but hia tracts went eretywhere. Lireaey could apeak 
onlv Bngliah, but hia traeta were soon made to apeak 
both itrelah and tiennan.. Ula tracts made others 
become leeturera, and supplied the Keturora with truthe 
and facta and uipimenta And it must be chiefly by 
traeta that the principlea of a pure and practical 
Chriatianity must be spread through the world. Tracts 
have alflsady done gMd without end, and the/ may 
easily be madwto do still greater^uood. Let tnete be 
fteely and plentifully circulated, and they will rouse the 
whoM country; they will shake the foundations of every 
corruption in the land, and bring people in ninltiludes 
from darkness to light, from superstition, and error, 
and sin, to the wisdom, and purity, and blessedness of 
the gospel of*Christ. They 'will not only set people a 
thinking, buf a talking too. They will raise up 
leetnren, and help to qualify them fSr ^^eir work. J'bey 
will bring aboutjt rrform which will bless all ages, and 
spread parity and freedom and peaee through all th^ 
conntries of the earth. * 


LABOUB-WOBSHIP.* 

Bf nnwAiu) Tovik • 

** La\a>rara est oi]|re.” 

Bbothbb, kneeling late and early,* 

Never working—Praying ever— 

Up and labour—Work is prayer, 

• Worship is ^ best endeavou{. 

Days and nights not given to service 
Turn thy lifo to sinful waste; 

Be no laggard,—hp no sluggard,— 

Live not like a man disgraced. 

See—Creation never resteth, 

Evdl Gkxl creates anew; • • , 

To ne like Him, is to labour. 

To adore Hia^ la to no. * 

Do thy best, and do it btuvely. 

Never fla^ with underiaeal.— 

TIm ia writ os Bsriptnra Holy, 

Thon mnst eilher work or efoof. , 

None have mandate to befldle; 

Folded hands ate vileit crimw; 

God’s command Is iaboa^worBhip, 

In Giy yonGi and inthy prtOM. 

For I preach the ndmet Gone!,— e 

WoTX with Hand, and weic with Heartf 

Wpik— the Heavens ate working alway; 
Natnie reads a T|xt te Art. 

fhuM baeeeae the sirsa of Syatema, 

• Plaaota labour ao they rail; 

And Gta law of tiu^ CrietMal, 
la a law within thy sonl. 


Item thy nerves at each pulsation,— 
From the mystery of ^p,-— 

Comes a lesson—a monition. 

Whose significance ia deep. 

Bightly read, and fitly heeded. 

It will whisper to t^ breast— 

" Thou art clothed around with beauty, 
Aud an angel is thy gnesu” 

%ny}N beauty woiketh, atriveth, 

I Aim is limding thee apace 

To a Fnture,* whose foundations 
God hath plantod not in space. 

Oh, the angel—How he belpeth I 
Hinder not by act of thine; • 

Limginglimba,eOr heart awea^, 
liar the work of the Divine. 

Be a workman* 0 my brother; 

Higher ivorsbip ia there none:— 

With its hymn of work-devotion, 

Nature is one choral tone. 

As I read the newest Gospel,— 

^ When the spade divides the clod. 

When (ho plougitshsre turns the flirrow. 
Hen in prayer strive with God. 

Pray—** The early rain and latter. 

Lord, withhold not from our toil; < 
Fructify the seed we scatter. 

With this worship, inthepuil.'’ 

• Say —“ ift slothful ip vocations 
From our lips our lives profane; 

We have kept the old commandment, 
e • Taking not thy Name In vain. 

“But titev break the old commandment, 
Aud invoke thy Name with ein. 

Who, their Idle hands uplifting. 
Unearned good would gamer in. 

“We have new interpretation 
For the old instruction—sen; 

Best he usketh, most who lasketh 
Sinewy to perform hia task.” 

As I read the newest Goephl, 

Tbermis nothing liaed and still; 
Constant only in mutation * 

*Jb God's law of Gootfand Ill. 

Time waa, whon the tongue’s petition 
Wisely wrestled with the skies; 
Whm^he flames, that curled on altars. 
Made accepted sacrifice.* 

Tigie was, when the crowd exalted 
• Briesls qjxivb their fellow-men p— 

But that worship is departed, 

And doth not return again. 

Ever workingij-cver doing,— 

Nature’s lainn Space and Time; - - 
0 ee thou heed it in thy wombip; 

J|}nMd thou up a life sublime. 

Ever Idleness Maspbemeth , 

In its1>rayer—its praise^ ' 

How sbitil Ueavna aeoept hiwinoenaa. 
Who ia idlafliH hiadayal 

Be a workman, Oipy brother; 

Trust not wonAdp to the tongno.; 

Pray witb atlwnhoua self-ezertlon; 

• Best by Hiurds am anthems so^. 

Bve ^hei n tiie earth is ballon^ 

V Tnn^riaeepev'iysoil— 

In the forest—^In the city— 

And their prieat ia Daily Toil 
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KOf EB OK THE FKESEKT COKDITIOK OF THE 
PEOPLE. 

ST IBS BBT. t. WAUAOI. 


-“OtITpeoi 

Ou paw, liow i 


lire themf ” 

t* 


Thu liai, potbapi, rudy been a period in the 
hlitoiy «f ihU /xrantiy, daring vMch Oie people, in a 
oonmierelai ana pecuniair teofe, have neen more 
generelly and more heavily triM, than they are at 
present. All olsasee, it is obvious, are safferi^, and 
BttSering moat severely. The Ugh price of previalona; 
the unexpected and dmost en&e deprivation of one 
prineipal article of BnlNbtence; the marked dopreedon 
of manyl>taaches of trade ^ the nnasasl augmentation 
of the poor nties; are aircamstsnees which have affected, 
and affected, too, most powerfully, all classes: whUe the 
famine pramling in Ireland, and the urnnt and almost 
unexampled demands made on the British people 
to alleviate tiie miseries of the inhabitants of the 
Bister cpnntiy, which have been met in so prompt 
and generous a manner, have matly increased the 
pressure which has been, and stul continues to be, so 
sensibly felt *' ^ 

It is an egregious mistakp to sirepose, that onljf the 
very poor ue now sufibring; aU are burdened and 
oppressed; and the grept bulk of smaller tradespeople 
find, that the burdens at present imposed on theni r^e 
almost insupportable. In the agricultural districts, 
where WB^ are exceedingly, and, in some ports, 
diwracefliriy low, and provisions unusually high, the 
middling elaaa, vnthout properly, scarcely know, in. 
innumerable instances, how to proceeii, or how to 
nudntUn thrir existing petition. Bents and taxes are 
so heavy, and business is so stagnant, that it is with 
extreme difficulty they keep their shops open at all. 

The writer was conversing the other day with a 
respectable draper on the suqecl^ and the remark was 
made to him —“ Probwly no chuH suffgfs more ptin- 
fhlly BOW than that of haberdatiiors and drapers, 
throughout the country.* In, the rural districts, in. 
eonseauence of the almost famine-price of provisions, 
and the low rate of wages, we, as a daos, are doing, 
comparatively nothing; we remain in oqy shops firom 
mormog tiil Ugh^ a^ost without customen; and those 
who were wont to lay out with as a sovereign, do not 
ex&nd Bow moTf than a shilling. Inde^, ^e poor 
and labouring class haHS no monc^for^na; all gens to 
the baker and grooer, and there is not sufficient for 
them. What will be the result, we know not; and as 
for mtting in our usual bills at this season of Ac year, 
we do not anticipate that; soarcelf ever have we found 
such difficulty, either in transacting butines^ or in 
colleeting our r^ular’accounts.'* „ 

Thii^ our readers may be assnied, is no overehaiged 
statemefl ^ It is fully borne otA by the experience 
dfflost of the endre countipr; and, therefore, what 
wisdom, what eare^what economy, whatrcnergy, should 
be .discovered by our lejpda]ator&*with tegara to any 
enactments they may frames. Ko money 
needleiely expanded. Any loons they may contract, 
any taxes thw'aay levy, anypenrions they may grant, 
n^ist be carsAdly and wisely regarded. Everything 
meat be don^ at lids erisfat to dbminish tiie burden/m 
the people, and espedally the middlifig daaa, bn 
whiciithe nroqierll|y of thp nation mainly depend^ and 
byi which the v^ poor aib faincipally suppinted. This 
is the intrili^nt, indnstriouf, ana excellent class of the 


oommanity, which has now to snfier so aever^,.j|ad 
whitii bears the sufferings endured in so patient and" 
exemplary a manner. This powerfhl and resectable 
body <d the peoplb, however, cannot endure these 
hsrMhips much longw; a change andan extouive mm, 
too, must soon occur. Belied mnti be afiKnded, and 
most forvantiy do we piw, that the dork and threaten¬ 
ing clouds by which maftitadesare now encompassed 
may be speedily diased amy, and that the sun of 
prosperity mi^ shine out broadly npon them, imisurting 
eheerfolness to their homes, joy and gladness to their 
hearts, and, through them, diffusing npiversal comfort 
^ happiness. 

Few things distress an intelligent, benevolent, and 
especially a Christian miftd more deeply, than to 
observe the extreme nccestity of numbm of the 
deeerving poor of our country, and particularly at this 
moment, in the rural districts. 

Theiie are the persons who are not obtrusive; <theydo 
not complain until tLoyare compelled ;c they do not 
make a parade of their grievances and miseries. Still, 
'it makes the heart of a philanthropist and a Christian 
bleed, to perceive what hardships they realise, what 
miseries thousands of them now endure, and many of 
them, too, the very geins of our country. 

, Take a few sad examples which have recently come 
under the observation of the writer. Ontt cott^ was 
entered, where ^heibwas a hard-working man, whose 
wifo was ill, and who had two young chjldron. 

•’ “ What do you cam weekly 1" 

" Five shillings.” *• 

"Is that all r* 

" Tes; it is with great difficulty that I can com tix 
shillings.” 

“ Wbaifdo yon pay for your cottage 1 ” 

" Two shillhigs a-week; so that, on Saturday night, 

I have three or four shillings to go through the imiole 
of the next week; six loaves, at Od. the I(^, will more 
than swallow up 

I well know that the wifo of this poor man would 
have perished from starvation at tn early stage of her 
illness, during the winter, had not prompt relief been 
afforded her, by a neighbouring and respectable family, 
who unexpcctMly discovered the extreme tiistress 
suffered. Isnot mis ap^lingt 
rl went into a wretched habitation the other day, 
where there-ii a deserving womanMworkfromnlbrning 
till night. • 

" What do you cam weekly!” t 
" Fofor and sometimes five shillings.” 

" How do you live at all, with your three children i ” 

•" I scarcely know, Sir.” 

* Do youlmve spy parochial relieft" • 

" Two Iba^ weekly.” ■ « 

“ Is th%t ail—can yon get no moret" 

" Ko more will be allowed me. 

" Do you get any tea 1” " j 

"Ko.* 

" What do you drink instead!” • 

" Pca-bsoth, or fonthrol/l///” 

" Is it possible! Do you gat any sugar! ” ^ 

" I never sec agy in my house.” 

> " What do you eat foom week to week!” 

" Kothlng but bread and boiled peas; and have not 
half enough for myself imd childim Formerly, I nsied 
to boti up, twiee a-day, a saucepan of potatoes; but when 
thOT&UM, oU foiled.” . * 

Is not this shocking! but it is onlir one case, among 
ihoueande. A most unobtrotive and excellent female * | 
recently made her case known to me, and I have the 
most satisfoctory evidence of her Ugh moral, andieven 
Ohrietianehmi^. I jiropose# the following queries.— 
"Is not yonrnealth deficate!” 
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"It isTery uncertain—I cannotmnk hard; atill I 
am obliged to labour nearly ftnm moraing till light* 

" What are your weekly eanlnget* 

"Thrathmingt.” 

"Can you earn no more t" * , 

" I might earn one«nd-sixpence in addition, bat I 
do the washing for rnymlf and children.” 

" Yen have two daughtere, have yon notl what do 
they eoint" 

" AIxtnt two eliillinge each.” 

" You have, then, seven abillinge coming in weekly— 
is Hurt all!” 

" Yes.” 

" Bow do yon oistribute this money 1 ’’ 

• ».d. 

Bent . . . . .2.0 

Biz loaves at 9d. « . .46 

Soap for washing . . .06 


"You have, than, nothing for eefls or wood—nothing 
for shoes or dothes—nothing for butter or bacon I ” 

" Oh, no t nothing, except what a benevolent person 
may^ve me.” 

*' Do you gain no parochial relief! ” 

" Kone at present—I have apnUed, but outdoor 
relief is refilled, unless under veix peeuliar cirenm- 
stanees ; when*application has been made for a little 
help, remark has been expressed*: ' po relief eicept 
you come into th(i house.' ” 

“ You arc unwilling to go into the house, are yeu* 
not!” • 

“ Yob." 

" On what ground ! ” 

" Not BO much on my own account, as my two - 
daughters; they cannot bear, poor girls I to htro their 
lioir cut, and to wear the union at^ro ! ” * „ 

Nor oug^t t^ioy to enter; this deserving, lurnily 
should be, and must bo relieved. These are the gorthy 
and excellent poor, whom it would ho barbarity not to 
help; and happy is the writer to state, that, throwh his 
earnest solicitations, some scanty r^ief wilt be amrded 
to the family just referred to. 

In oonversing Hth one poor family anAanothor, my 
heart ha^been sadly pained, in marking the hardships 
which are now endured; and, until the rato of wages 
bo higher, and the summer crops be got in, it is foareih 
that th(f amount of their sufferings arill scarcely be 
diminished. * 

What can be more aAietive than the statement of one 
most wort^ man to mo raeently, the &ther of a*laige 
family, whose health is precarious, who has been laid up 
twice with illness this winter, and whose constitution- 
requires snppoct—he told the writer, that he has not 
tasted a moAcl of meat for tito kutttmve nuntHs ; such 
a thing his fhmily can n|yer think of gdning. • 

My heart blo^s for such persons—honesl^ amiable, 
andlndns^ous. Their temporal eondition ought to be 
•improved. They ought to be placed, by their manual 
labour, in tfixeumstanees to enable them to sedtirl a 
little food onee a ia,j. Nttinre re^ressit; the 
hard-workingman reqoirea it; aadwe nope the day 
iHll arrive, m the history-of our deaening peasantry,' 
when they will be able to see a little wholesome meat 
on their table; and lAentiieirohlldten will portrice with 
them of that which it so rastaining and invigorating 
to the phydcal'&aine. We want not luzuriet w ihAn, 
butnceessones; on^af Bhakspete obtervei, in Corio- 
lanwt, 

e ' ' • 

"Wbatautherity mt/Wc <» mold relievathsa.* 


IIUCBTB 39’ati^f. 

SeeetUh Anmtai vf the Crichton JSojfal InttUu- 
Hon/or LuncUia, Dwi\friea. 

It is one of the most gratifying prooft of the foogreH 
of sound knowleitoe amongrt im that the unhappy 
portion of teOow creatures who are aflUcted with 
disorder of the intelloots, often the result of the frig^t- 
fhi anxieties whfbhpittend a highly artifieial state of 
society, are now in a great measure released ftem the 
hard and savage treatment which some years ago was 
deemed necessaiy. It is found that g^leness and 
respect produce their efibets on the insaifo ae well as on 
the snne. LibA-iy hasf ther^ne, snoeeeded In a won- 
detfol measure to the strait-Jaoket; freer exerdse, to the 
chain; ssid society, tb the dun^n. The inmates iff 
this admirable institution are, by judidous elas^ca- 
tion, advanced gfodnally to greater degrees of freedom, 
and thus " to tne curable a vista is opened up wUen 
closes in liberty.” There arwin the house work-rooms, 
a coneert-room, and a theatre. The patimts ate on- 
coumged to work, to read, and even to write. They 
have a monthly {wriodieol sheet, which is filled with 
contributions by the patients, which aoy one might 
read without any suspidon of tmanity in the authors, 
•but which no one could read without deep intdtest in 
its various papers, containing much excdlent xeasonlqg 
on popular topics, and poetry, oftpn translated 
almoiil. every iforopcau language. They cultirate 
musical composition and droning, others try their skill 
at pbilosoijhy and the drama. One gentleman may be 
seen ^ted at his easel, while anether is engaged in the 
mosf daborate and beautiful illuBtrqtions of some of the 
works of the Persian poets. The sound of the guitar, 
pianos, the violin, and flute, may be heard in various 
ports of the building. One person is engaged in mathe- 
ifiatics, another in statistics, and conversations may be 
hoard in French; Italian, or Spanish. They are indulged 
with a large supply of newspapers from all ports of the 
world. Proinenades and rural excurtions areinomoted, 
and numbers of the patients are continually going abmt 
in the town and nol^bourhood,and attend public meet¬ 
ings, so thoroughly orderly in thRr proceeding as to 
attract no attention. The suocess ^ these numane 
plans must be hailed with sinem gratmeation by every 
one, as tifoy must become rapidly universal, and tend in 
the same degree to reduce the amount of human suf- 
foring; for how many suffer with each one afflioted with 
a mental malady! The following translation will be 
read with pleasure, both from itaeown besntifid senti¬ 
ment, and firam its being the work of a lunatic.— * 


ALPINE LAY. 

[xaOHHACHXS.] 

'Uin loftiest lliNi Ooffi augeitf is vrsodj 
The dawn he pninteth red, a 
The fleWtereta white sad bine. 


And wuheth thm wtth dew. 

'Mid loftjfst Alpi a loving Fhthegdwells. • • 

s 

'Hid lodtieet Alas sweet hertsbrsfosdy grow; 
The naisl nkf&A Uew, 

Heslui on their idsgs senm: 

The bresthalQodantheyr * 

'Mid loftiest Alps a leviagEstber dwsIO. 

ICd loftiest Alps foe bsteting son the while 
Makftk tiie vales m iBiile, 

The gUdoFi frosen Iwow - * 
tmth roinhow hnesHo • 

'MidloAiast Alps a lovuig Father dwells. 










Howirm soujxsxu 


’Mid loftieut Alin the UeatiBg floeki e»eh ley 
Acr<M« the moonteiDi *t«y; 


And plenty leave oemna. 

’Mid loftieet Alpe a loving Jattier dwells. 

'Mid loftiest Alps gash streams of silver sheen 
The yawning cliffs between; 

Tearless the (diatnois stand 

And drink ftom God's right hand I 

'Mid loftiest Alps a loving Father dwells. 

'Hid loftiest Alps in pm the thepherd lives, 
He knows that he who nves 
^ tender lambs to feed, 


•Mid Igftiest Alps a loving Father dwells. 

_ < • 

A Financial, Monetary, and ^tatietieal Miitory qf 
Bnkand, front the S&iolntion qf 1(188 to lAe prieetU 
time. In Seventeen Letters, addressed to the Towny 
Men qf Oreat Britain. By Thomas DoontatnAT, Esq. 
Author of “ The True haw of Population.'’ London; 
Effingham Wilson. 1847. , 

This is a most instruotivo volume. Mo -work more 
important to them can be read by the young 
men of England. It is they who will have to live 
undeiT to contend with, and probably enact the ext 
of, the imminent and daily advancing evils 
which are here traced from their origin to their now 
....nulng and gigantic greatness. 1ft both young and 
old and middle-aged men road and ponder, and lay* 
seriously to heart the solemn facta, and equally solemn 
reasonings, with which this book abounds. Nothing 
can be more usefhl than to see from what a stateV< case 
and comfort ibis nation has been reduced, and to what, 
a critical condition of debt, pauperism, and political | 
haxard it has been conducted, by the system of whole¬ 
sale wars, national debt, and taxation, since the boasted 
RevolnUon of 1688. Let every man who would under¬ 
stand OUT present situation, and what it is that really 
Mis ns—that makes all struggling, yet sinking—all 
busy, yet poor—all industrious, yet restless and un¬ 
happy, rm and mark bow taxation lias advanced with 
war; how the dexness of all articles of. life with 
taxation; bow crime has progressei^ with deepening 
poverty, like itf) shadow; and how &tally the load of 
wor-ereat^ debt is weighing us down yesn by year, 
deeper and deeper. 

A moment like the present is the true time for every 
one to pause, and ask himself to what we are realty 
After thirty years of peace and of unremitted 
industry, what is our conditioAl The Whigs, who came 
in with the gmat avowed object of retrenpfaincnt and< 
reform, Ittid on 10 p8r cent, od the asseifsed taxes to 
enable us to pay the iuterest of the debt. It did not 
dUffice; the pressure hurled them from office, and Sir 
Itobert Peel coming in, was compelled to lay on the 
Property Tax. That docs noVnnmcc. At every little 
Tuffie m the SeasoiL or of commercial afTairsswe are on 
the verge of revolution and national l)ppkruptcy. The 
■ great monster debt goes on unking us.< We cannot 


and every year, dhr mannfaptaring population is crushed 
deeper and deepdr into the slough of poverty and miseiv. 
Let any. one imagine a man prej^rtngto runa race—and 
we are running one with the industry of the whole 
wo^ld— iakii>E**i>Bheavier manhis shoulders; let 
uS suppose amaii ^ng to fight against a host with his 
a hands tied bskind him, or a man essaying to swim across 
^e Thames vritii a ton of lead on his luck, afid we 
get a notion oC our present national edhuition. What 
?!.»» be the end of itl Let every thonghtftil man read 
• this a^o and must timely work, and he will see. Uo 


will then learn, if ha did not know it Refine, why 
Amerioa, Germany, Fmnee, BMMum, Switsefhmdtsad 
even Bussia, an eveiyxear fikhug amiy oar trade ind 
manufactures. He will see why any of those Powers 
insults us, and robs, and we dan' not nsent it Why 
we crouch in all international qnsstlona, and swagger, 
are laughed at, and ereap out with bnmiliatod attitnds. 


territories an invaded hy the grmt poweta of Enrope 
and America, and we dare not effecttmlly oppose. It is 
because we have thoroughly crippled our natioiul 
resources to assail those who now rejoice to'trampls ui 
down—while at home, fiunine anOMly diminished 
work, and still mon diminishing ws(^, sap the founda¬ 
tions of our peace, and {uepan a dreadful d|^ for the, 
ftitun. This condition Tennyson has admirably de¬ 
scribed in poetry. 


“ Slowly conips e hnngiy peonlp, ns a Ihm, creeping Higher, 
Glares at one that nods and wmks behind nVowIy-dyingflie.” 

Bqt this sure-footed fset, this lion—a hun^ people 
—drawing slowly, but certainly, upon the noduing and 
winking govcmmeni behind the fire of taxation, which 
is exhausting itself, is dealt with in eanse and detail by 
Mr. Doubleday; and we especially recommend to the 
reader his two last chapters, " General State end Pro¬ 
spects of the Conntry,’’ and " A Fow Words on Imme¬ 
diate Prospects." t. 


Mt^ Knighfe •One Volume Edition qf the Works qf 
WiUiam Shakspere. To bo oompleted in twelve 
parts. Parts I. A (I. London; C. Cox, King 
William-street, Strand. 

This re-issue of a noble and standard work is a boon to 
the public. To possess the complete works of Shak¬ 
spere, iftays and poems, in this handsome form, wiUt the 
careful^ cdirectud text of Charles Knmht, the notes 
and biography, and the illustintioiu hy^Hiwrey, for the 
trifliqg sum of one ehilling a month, or twelve 
sliillings for the whole, is such a thing as till now wonld 
have been pronounced impossible. The enterprise 
deserves to be supported in aa> liberal a q|>irit w it is 
conceived in. 


The PhUoeophy qf Hetddt. By Bocni wood Smith, H-D. 

Knight's Monthly 'Volume. 2 vole. JLoniim; 

Charlm Cox* King Wlllism4treet. 

We are aware that in onr eifticisme we are ^>t to 
appdhr somewhat enlogistfo. The secrpvin fact, of 
our criticism is this;—^bad books die fost wongh of 
themselves, if you let them alone. We meddle not, 
therefore, wltl^them, except they contain reMIy per- 
nieioo^ MiUmentB, that an likely to hiflnenes the 
public. We {infer in onr i^Il space to select, and 
recommepd hesrtily, those works which heartily de¬ 
serve it. The present work hss won'for iteelf its ewn 
deserved fome. We rqjoiee to'iee it thne made 
ad^ible to eveiy reader. It ought to, be in. the 
hands ef every young penon, and of every meehmos’ 
library and rMing-room. The nvelatiou oontaiBed 
in tbeee volumes, of how foarfntly and wimderfolly we 
an made, must pnve tiie most powerfol inesntives to 
a propor can of onr hsalth and strwftb, aod.an^ 
every viee, excess, and InWmpeiimos which will hyun 
tub Uns and marvelloas organisation on which depends 
onr comfort, onr nsetnlnasib fond our my oxistenee. 
The whole of Or. Southwood Smith’s writinga an fson- 
liarly chanoterieed by tba dcsin to give ns Juat views 
of ourselves and of the gracious Power whA made na. 

cannot be too much studied for the happiness 
of Ihc human famjly- 
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/« Ait dqmrttutni /otcnuil km mtan wA onfy to ttate eatiduBy qw.^ipm eftmetl opiiifm.M emy moMir 

of itnpmlanoa, but Am endeanour, eu/br at in vi Utt, to form and guide pMie opinion, .at toerg Aooatf 
jommalitl Aoidddoi and wiA tgueU tineeritg tot tdlieU (he opiniont gfothert of oM efatne-'-be Uum rich or 
poUr, be theg maitere or men, be theg men or wodkn. We wort tos aU, md toe duitt to wort Win alT-^llMk 


. Tke fen Bonr* SUl.—'By the time thii nnmber of oar 
/ournel Rppeiin, tliit benevolent UU will heve become Lilith 

Iff* _—_^-£1.^__'i.1_ ..t.-. _ 


ihftbul hiu bm carried thrui^cb Fafliameut in aU its etaj^i 
*by Utge nuuoritiei, et n time when, lo far from the active atate 
of oar maniuactoriea pre«in{( aharply on the labour of thoae it 
is meant to protect, the deboientjr of baaiueaa ia ao great that 
many milla are actually cluaed, and moat of thoae working are 
working only three or tour daya a week. The legialature very 
wiaely, however, kept ita attention flacd on the laet that it waa 
not proving tor a aingle aeaaon, but tor all arnaona; apd it 
waa awarftiiat even ia tlria alack condition of bnaineaa, though 
labour waa reatri^ed to di^a, the honrFbf thoae daya were not 
at all diminiahed. Tlie maater manutocturera who cut off aeveral 
daya in the weel^ becauae tlie demand for gooda waa amall, took 
care to leave the rumoiniug daya aa long oa ever, and to exact 
their toll pound of tleah. 

We rqoice in tlie paaaing of the bill. We are aa reaolvcd aa 
any pcraona canelie to aee wonien and children grotected from a 
continnance of the houra of labour, which ia dcatrnctive to the 
growing and the tender conatilutiou, aud ja alike fatol to uhy- 
aical and moral lieaHh. We have liatened to ell the argumenta 
of the maaterau thnti the matter ahould lie loft to them—tliat 
legialation ahould not interfere; but we have been compelled to 
remember tliat tlie ahortening of noura of labour hna neoer yet 
been the work of the inaatera; it haa, on the contrary, been 
itmtnaUy the work of legialation From the daya when Utile 
children were bought up w over the country from the pariah 
authoritiiia at 6f. ^r head, end conveyed by cart-loaOi to the 
manufacturing diatricta, and were there employeibin relaya, day 
and nmht, in the milla, one aet of poor tirea creaturea turning 
into the aame beda which another juat ariaen>to wbrk had 
quitted, ao that theae beda from year’a end to year'a eat never 
were cold,—from then up to the present-time we look in vain 
tor the fact of the master manufueturers having voluntarily, 
and by agreement amongat tbemselvesw shortened the daily 
hours of l^nr. And yet they asked to have thia left to them t 
How longf— They did not any. But John Bright aaid that he 
bed no olgection to the shortening of tlioae lioura, only he 
objected to government interference. This, in feet, was a total 
coneeaaioii of the question. It waa admitting h to he right and) 
necesaary-j-tlie mode of doing it waa all. Bgt being riglit and 
nceeaaaiy; the public are quite right too in ndopting the only 
mode wnioh, aftor leaving it for a century to the masters, now 
has been reaq|^ to. * • 

At the sanie time, we agree an far with the master manufac- 
tnrera, that.it ia beginning at die wrong end of the qaestion. 
That we should have began with making trade free, and levelling 
the inenfflbnncnasen our manDfneturing ayaten^ tb|acHle of the 
facQitieBof thqae foreign nations witli whom we havAoCompete. 
Thu^ trnly,.M the right end; imt then, with thd exception of the 
abolition qf the Corn laiwa,*hobady cares to begin at tliia end. 
Our debt rmpnina; tinr ainecum and government extravagance 
remain; retorm and rttrenelunent we hear nothing of; and, 
ihcrefore, if we wait for the protection of the livea and ^eidth 
of bur wombiwand young people till aU theae things are done, we 
nurego on immolating thousands on.thoaaanda. Itiamdlh better 


ei^ that, we eau do nbtliing for onr relief under our cruaMag 
load, but shift the Sit^rn from one shoulder to the other. The 
people will never be at eilae, never well fed and wi41 datlmd, 
their children will never be well educated, nor themadvei be 
! properly paid for a fair amount of labour, till thiy get e KB far 
ehurtemny Ike koentfUe Veit whieh crashenout of them aU 
their share of prolt, and their veiy lives. _ 

Propotal far a MilUon Fund for tie exlmetien <f Jtooopidy .— 
Sis,—Allow me to suggest an idea to diwtroy uppreanuu nod 
monunoly^m this country. I propose that a millian of indi? 
yiduBls anall each aniwerihe twenty ahillinga. which gives at enoe 
a capital' of one imllion. I propose with it that thm sliall 

S nrchaae com end other thinra which are required 1^ Tua 
'kofli:. Iwt the people give thftir patronage to such a scheme 
' fur good, and oppression will in time be driven ftom tlie land. 

'* 9, Orgso-etreet, TheobaUt-road. 3, S. 8bsPR£II1>. 

Ctmtiened exteenoe of Oo-^>peration. — Cotckeiier, Me^ 19/A, 
: 1847.—Sis,—A ainuU number, oomposed entirely of ths working 
clnases of this town, having formed thcinaelvea into a " Co¬ 
operative Socicly,” they are desirous of openiim a correapgndqnee 
"with other aocietics of a similar nature m dinerent pa^ of the 
•onntry, for the purpose of obtaining, and, aa far aa thqr may 
be able, of diffusing information on the highly-impottaotsnlgeet 


to begin nt ti||| end, so that we do but be^. Fvila. we are quite 
awanv will result, from tills beginnirjt. We cninot foroe prelita 
in onr present ciitcanistanoeai And if days nra shortened, wages 
nra sure to be shortened too; and the very work-people tliem- 
■elves will probably he the lint ^ ciy but a^nst the measure 
from which they have fondly hoped foi reliel. • '• • 

But oar trwt io, that whiitiii onee dona will never he undone 
again; hut that it will beoome an addittoBid neceiaity for n 


ture and ti^o with profit. That once effected, both master and 
man will be contented with ten bon.ra’ labour | doy; till wo 


I anil 1» duly ucknowledgi^. 

I I am, Sir, your most obedient aervnnt, 

I Tnoius Bacon. 

I *devenUeVeltemaiey .—It is cheering io a thonghttol and 
benevolent ininu to perceive tliat at last die marah of an 
enlightened lilieraliam iafnrei^ attention to the eonditioaof 
the poor jnvenilc delinquent. Iffe are nOw happily appreximatnig 
to that bloom of Christian charily which regards the erimlnalas 
a child of the same God, and a brother of the same family, oa 
that to which we belong. Sympethy tor the yonlhftil tnua- 
gressor is now eve# pnbliely expreaaea hr thoae who are com¬ 
pelled to administer his pnniahment. Biifothe philoaopliy of 
juvenile di^nquency ia not yet nnderttood, nor adequate^ *IVre- 
ciated even by the most philanthropic. We have been so long 
tqpglit to connder the offnider apiintt the hnn of Boeioty as a 
being only io be puniahed, that it is hard to divrat ourHuyes of 
tiiis.pnjndicp, or^ convince na that he ia to be dealt with in 
any other way. And this filing, honfver much opposed to 

S ihiloaophy, or to the acknowledged spirit of Cliristiani^, ft 
efended qvrni at the present day, on tiie ground that it is 
hcalllifuf to public marals, inasmueli as it is an unmishdrcable 
sign of the reprobation with whieh a breach of the conyentiqniil 
laws of morally is visited ^ aociely. So that there ia a ffiB- 
oulty to be grappled with in the case even of. the jueetile 
criminal, whm exists nut'dip reference to any other elaiin|Uit of 
puhlie ayii|pathy.and caniidarttion. l^fortnnatdy,'whibi we 
are hesitating or dispnting as to the pr^riety nf aabpting the 
preventive ornuSitive mode of treatment, the eanaea of crime 
are multipj^iiig themaelveijqnd inneoenb God-enated ehlldren 
are training for deatruction around na. vFawttl iokff a ippe of 
this very numenms Claaa ftom the every-my Ufa of oUr Own 
Bng-vaualed dvilixM and ^rwtiaa natioii. 

There ia a It/ of haniauly in the riiapO bf A boy, five or alx 
yearsof age, atanding at the dOor'bf Apamie.honae. The njidit 
la cold and winterly. ThO poo/ ehUd haa aearcely f rag to wver 
him.; bia little loabi tremUe from tbe oomranad terrora of 
hanger, fear, and eold, Tetho {asotimit; young aa ho 1*> ho baag 
learoiOto boar faardaMpa arith a resignation that woulddo hoaoer 
to a aaint. In that little hdl, eallcd a pot-hoaae, there ii some 
one dear to him, yrtAmewhov he dare not approach. Ferte{M 
it ia hla*on]y inend on earth! or it may bo m TAtWil.l”-!* » 
both; and yetp ttadcMorviog tno naxu of enharo 7oc MOp u 












the bofi.lMimmliM .0^ ud dnSiM w fit|ur''':inH',f(> 
laa(^ mtiiMd to out of the toMra tb« enae'or lA' 


delay. IcrU«tiBd at aad^ tiw b^:oat d oar^ the fMto. 
aima a tertifle tdeir at' hiai. whioh', but for' ina own dnwheii 
atate, and the daitoiity of hia ton, would. have ahuinad tte 
latter on the ajKit. ..The bOThn^iea to tbn’earttaa if for%a 
life, and with lean entmti'tbe iinigiVnnna «< hk lufeeliog 
pamt. . ’ 

^da ai^ht ia ann^re of a few thoughts, arineh may he 
worth n^oiag.y iijid.'withont,ls}hig daim to the character et 
a pioph'et, I tliinh I can predict the deatinjj^Af the lad. That 
hnhtahl ^timent of our natnie, filial afiection, k not yet com* 
pletdy chilled in hia breast, for hia ununtaral parent; but it 
aiie^dily will be. Ttie aU-abaorbing''aelfishnea8 ofeihe bther 
win. be caught by tdie aon, and in hia own itelhnee he will 


methpd of potting to d^Uh those aniiuil^ and demotaliaing 

jeSbdti OMaegumt thnwm;'! hare Tantim.hoaddcw myseu 
1 . . whim .aMpaats'd^ to .ha fimdng.'itadT'on tha- 

' of the refleetinl pmon of the eomnainity, and 
wu ui»va(Biuant.MiPKii.aWTittu»oa. 

writer aMnnufinntt a hum debdled emdanation of 
ddf lim' rihtbh he doM not-take to himielf'&e'credit of 
^^l^doan^t'alilum^h.he hm never' heard-of m aeen a aiaiiinr 
'pd^naal aa n aufattitHte fior'the eiitling awdiOd. - ■ 

' TkAtodMt'Pmue dheMyheld its flrttaaniveitaqr.dnfhe 
19th of Unf, .George Ashworth, the pteiidedt,''^:ia the 
dtUr. < 'WlBnun liman, the wdlJcaovm .ddRiMldo 'ariaaiphiff, 
and the aeoretary of this aoeiety, the BiiPy;.aeotp' Ba|lait'tfie 
Bev. iba^. ifowaaend, OUver Omietei^. Seniy Sriaalii'.tufd 
the Bev. William BnroheU, addreaeed'Gie' nieeti%. Vwv chief 
resolution protested aolemmy agaiast the M^'eatNfdy 'qHdm, 
TiieBeportcontainithefoIlowiiigattiUngfhjeia:—. •’ 

'" To give on idea of the extent of mortality in theanny, it 
haa heea, aacertahied, fiarrmaiiftlei'^t of me niouaafid Mdmeiu 


be oom^ed to d^ve, to impose upon, eAd fiudly to leave thh 
au»,‘ who_ ought to_ have b«n Ida guide and protector. 'We num^ 


piijtTA pfcvil^ri 


world, than he found in bis own parent. Tlie poor lilUe tellow 
mnat live: nnd then wiU commence hie life of antagonism ttf 
society. He lias never heard of the eighth commaniuhent, but 
he fem an internal command to eat ,—and to obey that he must 
Heal. He is token to prison—^introduced to moie.export tluovcs 
—becomes known to the police—and is soon on old olTcndcr. 
Tlie Kbeorder in passing sentence of transporbition npoh liinf 
laments tliat one so young should be so deirruved, so ahimdone^, 
BO inaorrigible. If l^e survive tlie infliction of the merciless 
senfamce, he returns, if possible, more harfened in erin^p; and 
finding tlie laws of society still against him, he becomes a* 
matnnd sconndroL He is again trauaported, and helps to make 
np tlie "cargo 'tX Raf^s," so fncetioosly alluded to on a 
late occasion by V^ibjihiloeoahie Lord Brouraam ia lila-cpeech 
in the House of Loras. This may ho said to be for the most 
part the history ns well as the philo^hy of crime in this 
country; and 1 would ask whether the'Heoorder, who is paid 
for nunishiUg tliis bid, or even my Lord Brougham, who merely 
oondesceiidB to allude to him in scorn, woiud not have bdbii 
efuaUf the criminal and the " r^aa,” if pHuxid in similar dete¬ 
riorating oircnmsUnces ?■ Or, is it not juissiblo that that mifor-' 
innate miBd, phmed by tlie " accident of birth" in a purer mpral- 
atmosphen, might have been trained to become at least as 
virtoona, and p^aps as useful n member of society, as either of 
tlie fovonred potentatemallnded to f Nay, there if every reason 
to hope tliot by the grant Judge of all, wli^ " ways are not as 
our ways,” he is yen «oic held as morally guitUcss as .tliey. It 
is on society that ie vrill head ii* indignation; and tliose' who 
have seou^ and contemned the innocent transgrnsor (whom 
lie aumbeta among Air children) will be visited with letnbutive 
jnstico. 'H, H. IB 


from twenty to'thirfyyeen m a^, stetiened in Jmnafi^'the 
average deaths amounted in'a single year to out hmtbred and 
fortydhree ; whilst of one tlionsand young men of ilnular sges, 
engaged ia the pnrsnits of civil lifo in Britain, t^ average 


engsjpd ia the pnrsnits of civil lifo in Britain, t^ average 
nnm&r of deaths was only ^een. Hie Military QaJfette of the 
13Ui of October, 18i!6,V'ontsins the names of fiAree hmdred end 
tteents-three soldiers ^ the 00th and tiOth regiments who died 








Having been attracted by yonr onen invitation to receive the 
opiuiimtif fodiriduda on whatevA may aiipet;(ain to the puUie 
good|^nd having rend the conuannuBtioh frpm a lady' of 
J^idburgh on the' ealjca| of “ SlangRter-jiouses,'^! imi induced 
to qflfor n snggeitio(i in reference to the same auqect, which, if 
you thiok worthy m iittcrtion. may, I hope, find a place in your 
fortheoming “Weekly Bccord." ■ 

Tlie gsulotine, propoacd ly Joseph'IgnaeeGuillptin teethe 
Nalionu fo^{imUy of - the Iraeh Bepuhlio, with 'tlie' oUeoi^ t 
believe, of waSetingrmore expeditiona and less palnfo] bnmaa 
oxeeutioDs, a^t be mprii mcm appropriatsly and legitimately 
hramdied to the deeapitation of aaimals -tlfiit form ■o.'im* 


k:a^ied to the deeapjtation of aai 
I . portent « porliei) at the food of ftit vast niet{bpelisi and. 
I pepnlou erapin.' In foithm<rme of thbfview, I propose the 
eonatnution ot exthnsive ",Slaaghter*houaei,” or'" AhatfanrA" 


’Wne,whi(di, unattended with the. tor 
y inflicted under the 

tp ,hy .your Bdinhnig-, .j.._-, 

to end to' the livee of thdw. ereitniee, 
e Is^ necesaary to human auste- 
~ tens, or sndi^ the .ndoinaies 

twaJif vAiwntw* * 


AOmM ^aljr 17 iitptim of narpy and htunaility, and a 
• deiin to sunnuas the preaent prolouged and more hniteliring' 



I ™ course of the nrevions month of Jane. Jqseph Christy, ,of 
nt, out Helping, stated lately in a note to the seciemiy,—‘ A corre- 
»at tie must I iptmjent writes me respecting n regiment abroad that rfisd out 
three iiaei, being kept up by reinfiiroemenis from'.time to 
time.’ It has glso been comtmted that, if Ute mortality were as 
groat thronghout the world as it has been hvthc Bnglisb gar¬ 
risons in Jamaica, Bermuda, Hong Kong, Madras,-ami Ben^, 
the Vbolu linnuni race would berome extinct ia about eleven 
years 1 Tim enormous sum of lS9,01Af. dv. 3d, was expwded 
in recruiting the army duriim 1840. 

“ It appears from Parliamentary returns, that from 1880 to 
1843 (five years), corporal pnnislimcnt was inflicted on British 
soldiers in no less than 14,813 cases. A ntnrn boa also been 
recently made to the House of Commous, from which it 
appears <Jiat from January, 1846, to July, 1840, s period of 
nineteen months, there were 837 cases of flogging in the dif¬ 
ferent,regiments within the United Kingdom; and that not 
fewer tlian 36,770 lashes were inilieted, being an avenge of 
about one hundred and fifteen lashes in each case of flogging t 
And in support of this legaliaed system of deception, wvety, 
cruelty, immondity, and practical infidelity, we paid in 1846 
about 7,263,«. • 
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momm joubnIl. 


THE EMtCAAllTB COltl^LAtHT. 

[We hert beg to Hmiilc bSr VuUisM Alfend At Ibe MtHbi 
«luoh M!dnt|M&Uilthii]ioem,asd which it fhii dsjr MigthYra 
M oarMMntiM.] 

AtijAXt iha addlMl toMdi U JhtidSt 
^nu nomlng sob; I khli iti 

flabbath taom—to sum au^iBg 
A tnioe trith toU. itaa tluA fcthsS 
« bark to-dar; ebBU aftr Eo tNb{ 
nd fonul haul a trmto ViUi SMi 

Hb breath of wUE tile trees lb wavisdv 
Ho BOhsd 1 hoet| oY inotiott ne : 
ne elugSrisb HretH watort laving' 

The tall s^s, sMbg them lazily ; 
hre those, tli taiute and sfotionleMH- • 

The qtuiet sleep^td loneliness. ^ 

li'or bones and sinews stark and aching 
A medicine blende giaieful cure. 

Not fat the niinl —wcariedt waking, 
dhavalling on. It must endttte. ^ 

it cannot slebji or smile at will { 

It uboks the tether—onward stili. 

Not trouM t Obein itIt is traTeltiag 
To My lost home -to memory dear: 

T^ toUgled Mroods of dreams unraTOilln^ 

Tab best and distant biingingmiears 
Tot iltwOTing tap each fiiamenh 
It WMMM My hreb of disronteht. 

I Mjt Vilihge chninh lolls rinsing, * *' 
IMt MiNMMt old familiar soand; 

And iti%a( MH shrill the childien sinjdbt 
AmVb thO organ's roll profound ( 

The tderh’s quaint tone, the deep retitottM { t 
Thft Ourate% voice.—He loved meionee 1 

The Mtindd slesia childhood's wmrder. 

It Miii bepsints the whitened walls. 

Tho bforia-out yew I see, and, nnder 
ThO ftevO wmOh saddest thought reoails; 

1 hrOatne the rose’s soft peribmi^ 

The rose 1 planted by that tomb. • 

' i 

I cannot stay; my hoMt Is swelling;— 

My losses, graven on mt stone, , 

The dreary tiulh to me ere telling-T- 
l stand in tlys wide world alone, 

• Wlib no kind volee to ehter me ott^ j 

t^nn t Ipved arc dead snd gone. , | 


The man wdto limg hatii lost a tnaoure, 
Althongh it be nr ever lost, 
dan even find a monnifal pleasuK 
la daily soiBming up its cost— 

A ddhgei^ pleMure, for deendr 
Bat gnweth boldm luriting then. 

ybongh vak the attempt to stifie sorrow, 


|ike mariner in tempest tos^ 
vitk rudder brok^ end eompoa iMt. 


iMMbWSMkhlMUmihitonwsflea— 
Agi^^«ohiMnethrow||hlMMtA « 
M tin ittiowy cleud ft U^. 

tVle avcMMeeMt * 

• iM suulet 

•MiE at My W presoub 

Aase weniamjnysatfyore^ 

T(A 

Bnt fbtteM WEed ) 


oNntfbi 


, hav^dedi 


Btrsti^lVfind the hesitM an eittiads 
And ltdipMif at Sosoe merry jest; 
The time and pa 06 how nttbefittiugj* 
But I am an nnbiddoii guest. 

Am an intruder; - still it wounds 
My heart to hear those cheerful sounds. 


I tfitt TNABN bECOLLBOtlONS. 

Bv rolu Bowntini, hh.S. it,p. 

No. YI-—Thi Dssnna ^ * 

. Tub vicissitudes of time—the spirit <rf adVentnro— 
the emancipation of trade—and above olVthe focillticg 
of eommiiniration which the present era Iw created,— 
will bring into prominence r^ods long neglected or 
ioigotten. Nothing is so aetlvety engo^Jm 

' " Exhaiuting worlds, and then discoi erin^ new —” 

nothing so busy, m insatiate as commercial activity, 
pnrioslty msy prompt now and then a eoUtary explorer, 
—nstlessnesa will conduct wrandereis into before tin- 
visited regions,—misanthropv has sometimes impelled 
its victims out of civih/ed into savage life,—nor are 
thoio wanting men of tbo highest intellect, who. Under 
the impulses of the noblest benevolence, have gone 
forth in Qie ipime of science to carry out her exalted 
mimionj—or in the cause of philaotbropy to Mve 

* effect to her still more elevated teachings. But these 
are solitary isolations. The great mover—the great 
discoverer—^the great invader—^ia Commerae. It may 
be degraded down to the merest meroenary pursuit of 
gain,—and no doubts the love of Vealth, the desire to 
Md riches to riches is one of the impelling powers,— 
Ml doubt whaf is colled selfishness does to some extent 
Mingle with and alloy the good which is assouiated 
With thepeiilrreiancc and the boldness of mariners and 
Merchants. 

Tet in the immense results, it is diflfoult fully to 

* estimate, and Ve can soarecly ove^am)reelate, the 
contril^tions to the amount of Miman felicity which 
We owe to eommerciid activity. Among the regions 
Which out of long oblivion are now again engagdag the 

. Mtention of the eomiiiercial world, wo Donnhian pro¬ 
vinces arp v-nong the meet remorkablet Walachia, 

, Hmdavia, and Bulgaria stolid ta it were ou*the outer 
1 edge of *■ Europe—^territeHsa half Mshomedan, hidf 
I Christian, whfob have bMB fl|nin and again tlw Wtle 
field between the OriMS we Crrscent, but which 
aewnxhioit, what nil the ttoWSnt ezhibito—the ra^d 
deriinehnd decay «f the IfiMMlmui sovereigBly, the 
nresrth loM difihmnn ef ChriatUn inflnenoeefaor, in other 
WaMs^he advatiCe of Weetms prograsa and eigiUiation, 
ta^ Bastom ballMii a b dii i i e B and harbarissa. 1%e hidd 
'which the Ottoman has upon the govoiftnento 
hf Btaohareat and Jessy, is become the merest sembluce 
I ef authority. The pNaervatiou even of the forms of 
I dqpendonpe upon the Saltan littie better than a 
moehery. Thlti dependenoe woa memit to proteet, er 
molbined to be meant to protect, these prinripsllties 
m»n the domineering infiue&oe of Bnssia. Thm wao ' 
to bo some altisnoe, too, between the natktosil govern¬ 
ment,—^tbe crude representoUve institiiions of the 
Walachians ani^Balgarians,—and their Turkish patrons 














Rdwtfirs nvtaSAL. 
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—bni the Inm heel of tiie TlM» 1^ hi 
on the left beak of the Detthhai BolgeHi^ Oh the 
right henk, tort pfeeeatxeeogaleed port end potttoa of 
the Ottomaii empite; rttd like tooth Otoe# poHIeba trf 
thrt onee rart domitoon^ dtoplrte ul tiie ej^ptoai of 
ezhauUon hud hettotettmte whioh ehrttrterin the 
regloita vhete lilamum hie But Wrtidtit rtid 
Bujgirto hAto in them elementi of UA tod Tltaiiljr. 
TM^ Are rt thh moment tending immente qnantitiee 
of gtnin.into Bnrom—they will m to u a rich rewmoe 
id the defieiency of onr own inppliet. 

A greet hletoriq charm Atteehei to the Dumbiin 
provincee—^the'anment DoHa of the Roman world. 
The Rome of old it pethape leai to be eeen, leaa to be 
.heard, on the bankt of the Tiber thu on thou of the 
AInta or the Pmth. There wonld be more of Roman 
mannete diicoverable in thoeklpine Daeia, than in the 
Italian Apenniau—and A eaanguage more nearly 
reumbling that (d the eternal oity to to be Itotened to 
at thto time among the peaaanta of Waladria tlum in 
the ponM(^ dominionii. Nor to thto to be wondered 
at. If wTaluid—if Qroat Britato or Ireland ehoald 
become ae RonA waa, throogh many eentanee, the scene 
of encoeseiTe invarions—if “ the well of pure Bngltoh an- 
defiled" ahould be polluted by the ndolterationiioi other 
tonguee,—the language of Bacon and Burke, of Bfaak- 
roere uid Sheridan, would be preurred in the United 
Statu and in Auatnlia, at the Uape of (lood Hope, or I 
the Indian i* bouted noV,—and there 

IS Borne truth in the boaat,—that thejlngllnh idiom of 
the wventeenth century to better pieurr^ in New than 
in Old Eaghmd; and while the ariatocraoy of Walachia i 
are able to talk an almut eluideal Latin, the univonal 
lanmiage of the conntrv aonnda more like Latin, and 
probably more reeemblu the Latin of the Roman 
popnlau, than dom any other existing idiom. 

One unnot tiiink of the Danube, and oL Dacia, 
without being reminded of that muter-piege of Byron, 
— hi» picture of the Gladiator m> vivid, so trythful. 
How it brings to view, so hill of life, so filll of death, 
the ancient relative position of the Dacians and the 
Rdtoans I 

1 ICC before me the Gladiator lie, - 
lie lestiB upon liu hand—his manly brow 
Consents to death, but conquers SKony, , 

And h)B diooped bend smks gtudanlly iow- 

And through hn side tlia hut drops, cbhing daw 

Ji^m the red gush, fall huvy, one oy one, 

lake the first id a thunder snowrr; and gow ' 

Th' arena swims arouM him—hr is gone. 

Ere oeasedth’ inhuman shout which halled^he wretch 
who won. a ^ 

Bie hestd it, hut he heedet ant—his eyes 
Wert with his heart, and that uns far away; 

He rsoksdnot of the kfe he lost,anTpnse,— 

But where Ihs rudehut by the Danube ISy, • , 

Tktr* wAv his yonuff banarums all at 

Jhtrt stu thnr Damni^nther—he, thmsire, s 

Butchered to make aRaman holiday.— 

All this nuhed wito hu hlsad—sball hpuiure, 

. And unavenged f Vriae, ye Goths, and ^ut yonr ire! 

Ommuted with the varitma toaguu wbicb u« spoken 
by di^iied atott, there to a field of Inquiry disuving 
muob attenAion, and wkiob bu hlAerto obtained little 
or none. 1 leAr to the inilnence «f*teligien upon 
langtuge, ladttore pardculariy nnm tiie ortbograpky of 
latmoage. In mort irf the diueeu of remote antiquity, 
it to ’titf to trace tiie Chwek and Latin sronto whloi 
^ eonwmon ef thepuple to the Ohrtoltoa Mth, And 
the Inluense of the Cnnetton priuthood, brought with 
tbewi- The Oeltlo tonguu to all Uieir variaucs,—the 
Btoamn.—And even me SeTavonton, the Gothic, and 
tiia (^dinavian,*.-received volmau of words con* 
nuted with Chrietton oburvanou, Wth, and praettoe, 
wholly naknown to the Aborig^ialiilioau. As theltonous 


stAtuo ttJupiter to St. Poter% hu noalvod the homago 
of sueoesalve gettoMtiimB—tormorly ao % hobthan doity, 
now w A Chrtotiia sAint,— as the oMhodml rt Oordovt 
■tiU erttibila to tta various parU the Tampto of Ifiototiyt 
the Mosqu of laiamtom, and the OAthmlo Cj^unh,-* 
M the toagnagu of Eur^ were oully mooUed to the 
neeemitiu Bf a now form of baltof and worship. *Bnt 
the orthography of every taagasge of onr portion rt the 

g obe which umc nhder the uirael tnfloeuu rt the 
rmah cleigy hu tnfibted from the utter unfitnam of 
ihf Roman alpiu^t to reprewnt the Bounds rt other 
timgaes. In ouf osm Bngltoh, the beau of which are 
Anglo Saxon, the Romaa letters gave ns no reprsatn- 
tatlve for acvoral of the Anglo Saxon soundi, luA u 
the th to Aing, the A to AtS, the w, aad so forth, la 
the Setovunie tongnagw, with more thaif forty Bounds, 
there were only four Ind twenty lettere or signs to 
repreunt them. Hence the rude aad omuonant* 
orowd^mppeatanu bf the Poltoh.tiie Bohemian, and 
gtlier Setovimiaa tonguu. Soto GfWio, and Welsh, and 
Rtso, there to no ‘provision in the Roman letters for 
many of the Bounds, which are in consequenu rspto- 
Knted by comblnaUoiM altogfbther ina^ropriate. The 
Iridioms of northern Eur^ have sumiw fruu the 
utter Inefficiency of the Bomau alphabet iriilch the 
Roman Catholic clergy so univemlly introduced. In 
WalachLi, tar difierenl hat been the fotc of the 
laugaage. There the Greek etorgy introduud the 
Redundancy of the Sclavonian alphabet, conslstfog rt 
forty letters, to convey Uttie more than halt the 
number of upante sounds; and the Boman alphabet, so 
thoroi^hly adaplbd to the Wallchian dialect, wu 
abandoned. * 

When the Boman coionisto settled in the Dseton 
provyipcs, they brought with ihcfiu the language of the* 
Roman people. That language was no more the olaniul 
language of Rome, than ie the popular tongue rt any 
country that of its Iiighut llteraturo. Qutotilian him¬ 
self complains of the barbarous expieswons aad aocla- 
nfations of the Unman mob. (lAv. i. e. 6.1 The Latin 
alphabet continifrd to use among the people on the right 
side of the Danube until the 11th century, when they 
adopt^ the alphabet wbidi the Monk Cyril had intro¬ 
duced among ail the Sclavonian nativu whom he uuld 
influenu; but on the left bank tbe Roman charactera 
were pruerved down to the Ifitff century. Yaillant 
contende that ette at the present moment nine tenths 
of the language of Walachia is of Bomaff roots; and tiiat 
toe extenTof adulteration oradaiUon from other eonrem 
to confined to 7S0 Sclavonic, 600 Turkidi, 800 Gipsy, 
fiSo Greek, 160 German, and 60 Magyar words. A «ut 

S rtion of thus ate to be traced to tbe geogrg^leal 
on of the country, q}id the imAcdtote adjaceney of 
the people firom whose dialects they have been Imported^ 
Tnetn hrte been repqstcd stmgglu foftha rutoration 
of toe Romali riuufictets to the Walachian tonmie. The 
bast dletlonary 1 am acquainted with, prlntsa at Bui^ 
to 1885, employa both the Selfikonie and toe Latin alpha- 
beto. Its title and a wentenu or two srIU eruUe toe 
reader to wmpare the modem Daeton wlto the aheibnt 
Rcunan. a 

Lesicon ^rafinescu-Tjati- San Lexicon Talaohleo- 
nescu-Ungurescu-Nerntfipu Lattoo-Hungarieo-Qemia- 
quare demai mvltl antori nienmqser&aplaflbaaAae- 
to cnrsul' a trideei ai mai* terlbua ^ponieu trlginta' at 
fflultoru ani a’ aa*lnorrtn. ami^ina aurOram etobora- 
tam ut. 

Will toe LaUn stq^t find m«eh difficulty to tpaa- 
latingwhatfollowit * , 

Mai tobolo to Itmtru este Daeia to formA de corona 
cn gsri ttunti totfiritfi, la aAqnfiror latnie quh de itfoan 
quare ae aplSefi spre mfidifi n6pte si dcla fneeputul' rln 
lul Vistula pre nemfourate depfirtfire wfine pigioruBul’ 
nation al Vtoidelor gu eddntu. Aqufin>r*nume macar 
ehe aqnum prto deacltoite thmilil ri loeuri se mutt, totnd 













HOiriTOS JOITBtAIi. 


wiiLt tm »«nt Hi nnineimi Sdavini d Anlet. gcUtinidfl 
1ft cetfttftft n6idL si Sclftvlno Bomnuiue ri delft kcnl 
qoftre ae chiamll Hneiftna pioo 1ft Dftnafttrn li spra 
xnedtt nopU pi&6 Ja Tiacla lo’eoMciu Aqnesti en loc 
di oct&ti butUcj bI pddurile. Era* AatM qiwrii enat 
quel mai tsri intrt 4^1, qufttii w plSod .apra mareft 
negtd- delft Danaatra ae intendn idnd la Euiftpra qnare 
riuii mnlt aonl depirtata iatra’ une. 

Or t^la paaaage from Frooopiiu 1 
la aate de roboial* Itidicu Impei&tii Gotflor dia 
teantal’ Galilor pind la minginile Dadri unde dCeta^ 
Sbmin, ae iatendea. Altmentre fi^d^tea Bomaniior 
ia Italia, man parte a tfinata lai QaUcaaa ai Teaeticu 
la cdj^rendea GetaiaaU; 6r6 Sinnlu d Tidnul’teanta 
la avea Qepedele. Tot& aqodatt parte de pdmdntu cu 
tota i lipaita' di dmeni, qoadi deapra o parte ford atiaai 
de reaboiu, doapre o parte de poatld (dam&) n debdle 
qaare a'au obicinuit a maid dupd reabdie. lUiicu d 
Tnuia totd, Gracia, ^eraoneau, ai tote tdautoitle qoan 
aoat de la gara mdrdFlonia piad Idngd Cmteatinopol, 
ai popdrfile, de qndnd aa iacepat a impdr&te JuBtinianiC 
Uaati, Bclavinic, Ante en xAvAUrile qade mai ia tot 
anal' compldt le on predaMi. Crcd che mai aua de dod 
ante de mil cn fie qnare n&vfilire parte fnrd nciai, parte 
dnai en aclaric qnfit en tdriio aqucato md eate mrcdero 
pnatille Sehiticesci. 

Trnly thia ia anfficiently unlike the language of 
Cicoro,—the langnage of the beat dajra of Romo ; bnl 
ia it nbt ‘worthy m obaerradon that after the lapao of 
twenty centnrica, and in regdona ao remote from Rome, 
there ahould remain to tcu hour, in the roruacular 
lon^age of the Detdan peBaantry, Ao much qf the 
ancient Latin tongue 1 •. 

It ia a very cutioua fact, that in the Walauhian 
Jangnago there ahould be preeerved among the people 
many of the words of very ancient Latinity. TM mu 
of fmniua, the Oaldu (Caldua) of Varro, the lata of 
PlautuB, the dicAor (Ichor) ofCeldna, and a variety of 

S names, auch as Oorvinu, Corbinu, Amiga, 
the moat antique forma. In the verb^ toB, 
of aba, da, dt, the older typo of fiam, fiaa, 
fiat is found in fino, fie, fiU so has the Walachian 
taken eacn, eaci, caco, the repreaentativoa of caco, escia, 
cacil, in pl^ of sum, ca, oat. Ko doubt the adoption 
of the Cyrillian alphabet bad the effect of canying 
stray, as ft nxro, thoAaaociation of Dacian words from 
their Latin aourcea—and the leatoxaticn of the Roman 
alphabet would (ireatly help to renew tire broken links. 
A sound Bystom of orthography would in Ifaelf be a 
great step towards the _ paritotion of the Waloohion 
tongue. The modlfic^ona of time would be traced in 
many gases to the habit of duralifying, or euphonising 
sounds of diffienlt utterance, ^e (L for example, modi¬ 
fied to a y, an r, or a s—aa the Romana themacives 
employed arvena for advona, and arvooatss for advo- 
catus. QaintUian aneaka of we aualogybetifoen ^e 
letten d and Sj ana s^a, that tho muehneas cd a 
tAminal d was modifiea by the adoption of other 
letters. He also remarks on the change of the an<^nt 
/ into h —aa troAo and veho bat trafo and vrfo. The 
Walachians have hifm from fera (wild beast]l, jnrUntna 
bam. profana (profane). - •• 

Along tfie banks of the {^nbq, on'both of its 
shor^ tkere.eBida towards Englud %atraiu; fading of 
®™J?hnf5»t wd idmiratiora In Hungary and Tranayl- 
rfinia aU the enlightened iahabitanit seem to have % 
vague notion, that the friendship of Great Britain ia in 
■oiM wqy or other to be aasoeiated with thdr politlcai 
libenlas, and with that emancipation for whldi they 
ate dgh^ and struggling. Wbtever tbne exists of 
I popular amtiment iff Servia, it diaaatiafied aUkoiwith 
Anatiian, Rnaaioh,' «r Ottoman influenMa^—and as 
En^and can have no interest alien to the good govern¬ 
ment of thdr country, the •Servians regard her 'with 
•qympalby and lespecti Bulgaria is too much Islamised 


to eate much about a tdnuteChxlBlUn nation : .bi|t oven 
maag the Bulgarians ihqn ore many vtiio.^ow that 
an aeeeaa to the markets of tltis country wditid-adA... 
greatiy to tire-value^ tire produce cS their soU. • But 
^ Waladiia uid Mudada there ate sentiments more 
akin to those Hungary,—tire political, commerdal, 

and agrichltural interests lead them to look to Great 
Britain with hopes, not to say expectations, that they 
may ere long occupy a more prominent dace in fipe 
attmition of the Bntiah pwle. How often .have ! 
beard the Bmran say—" Look at dur fertile soil—see 
hew we are blest with abundsaoe—with superfluity— 
how cheaply we prodnoo—how fuU ate our granaries.— 
Why are not the ports of Galala and Brailofir crowded 
with Eoglish vessels as they we with tiro ships of 
other nations t" 

There is an old Wdaohiqp proverb which says," Our 
millet has no skin on th^liowlanda, and our apple none 
on the bighlanda,”—meaning that both are outhe beat 
quality. But tho agrioulture of the Boyars is litUe 
wort])y of the fine soil and climate they possess. Their 
valleys are green and gay, aa ara theif i&tonsive 
plains; through tbefh flow multitudinow streams, and 
an endless 'variety of vegetation adorns the land. In 
Upper ^monia, the aspect of tho country aomewhat 
resembles Switzerland. Hazels and roso-tiws—vast 
orchards of apple, plnm, and apricot trees—iinmense 
quantities of the earliest fruits^ such as strawberries and 
raspberries—With tbo later ps^uctions ortho autumnal 
season, nuts and 'p'alnuts—and extensile vineyards— 
added to a great abundance of wild -flowers, make a 
beautiful pirturc, and present im atlractbre display of 
the productive powers of the region. 

Elevation upon elevation—ridge upon ridge—eaq^ 
presents its chmoctcristic varieties. At tho foot of the 
hills are the bonibcam, tho apple and plum tree, the 
I wild pear tree, and tho nut; then on the first ris^ the 
chcHtout, th| aril, the oak, ,the beech, and the birch ; 
rye and buckwheat arc most prolific, rendering 
thirty'per cent, upon tbo seed; highgr rat are the 
larch, nnd the pine, and the box; and still higher, a 
vegetation upon which tho flocks browse in the summer 
season;.while in the highest regiona of all, lichens and 
the rhubarb are fosnd. The muna have the elm and 
the aspen, tho poplar, the eornm, the alder,-the linden, 
tho red and White acacia, the common and the fragrant 
willow; the broom, which grows to an ntibordinaiy 
height, and the strawberry tree. Wheat yt productive, 
the sera rendering tenfold; maize and millet fdrty to 
fifty-fold ; and barley, of -wliicht there is a gieat con¬ 
sumption for* horses and distillerira. Whraever the 
ogricjiltura of these provinces roiioivea the - attention it 
deserves, tho vino cultivation moat be greatly extend^. 
Grapes are produced in abundance, but their quality 
and their adaptation to tho maaufitetura of wine 
have bem^too clttie watched over. Bui vines are not 
wanting in excellent qualities; the vinlsge ia late, 
becauBo the vinqyarda ore impiyfectiy cared for; nrither 
the phmting, nor the training, nor the jruniiig, nor tiie 
drening, nor the weeding, nor aay^oTtho appromiate 
pipeantions and preparationa, am fitly provided. Expo-* 
riencid judges say tiut some of the grapeafff Moldavfo 
would, •with proper ea(e, produce wines aa rich as 
Tokay. Wines aro%ot the favourite beverage of the 
Boyan; the^ have been aodtewbat Influenced by 
llMiomedaa prejudices, and they prefor a atnmger 
drink, which is made of abaynth, steeped In tbo lees 
of, the black which 4 allowed .to fiument and 

pirauce an aiconbUc liquid. They atra n g ti ie n. their 
wines by aubjecting ti^ td the winter’a frost, by 
which uie aqnaeoua particles are conga^ed, and re¬ 
moved; and what xemafna la aeeeaaarily of giaatar 
strength, and poaaesaing more of the inebriating ptia- 
elple. 

Then an,two acUoleB of Holdavian prodnet wIknw 
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povtli miglit be laigel j extended: tobacco, the 
^ idiieh is verjr superior, and the yrilov root (imami 
iiifiKUiriua), whi(£ is employed ifor dyeing moraeeo 
leather. The restrictive polloy of Austria haa pre< 
vented the extended cultivation of the former; m tha 
latter the exports amount to about a mlllioh uid a half 
of munds. 

Bilk would become an article of importance in Wala* 
eUai but an absurd prohibition has interfered'with 
tiie euUivation of the mulberry tree about the capital. 
1 %e plea—•the^fcoltsh plea^has been, that if cultivated 
in tiie coital, it would be abandoned in the rural dis¬ 
tricts. Strange tueory this, but scarocly more strange 
than the interference in a thousand forms with capital 

• and labour to which ignorance of the fhndamontal 

principles of political economy leads; the ftet is that 
the houses of the peasants small and badly ventilated, 
are little adapted to rearing the ulk-worm; and their 
outdoor occupations allow them little time to give the 
ncedfhl attention to the object. In the towns there 
are m||^ti^ndes of people — the wives of artisans, 
widows, and the poorer 'classes generally, who might 
find in thd sfik-worm thread a means of comfortable 
existence. Bucharest and Jassy are pointed out by 
VaQlant (to whom I am much indebted for the informa¬ 
tion conveyed in this paper) as peculiarly adapted to 
this Important produce. The capitals of Walachia and 
Moldavia ar« deemed unhealthy, and the introduction 
of the rilk-worm would, it is said, add £0 their insalu¬ 
brity. But that insalubrity might probably be removed 
by proper drained, better police, and by greater atten¬ 
tion to cleanliness. To destroy a productive trade issj 
a very indiffisrent way of advancing the prosperity of a 
locality. It has been estimated that six thousand 
fiunilies might find the means of comfortable support 
by the rearing the silk-worm, with a view to the export 
trade in silk. When will the intelligence of nations bo 
directed to the development instead of tl^ destruction 
of the sources of wealth and comfort f , 

The population of the provinces comprising the 
ancient Dacia is estimated at about 6,000,000, o^whom 
8,600,000 occupy Walachia and Moldavia. The great 
mass of the innabitants call themselves Romans, and 
this population com^ftises most Vf the opulent and 
dominant classes. At the other extreme are found the 
gipsies, jn the lowest grade of servitude* and slavery, 
whether domestic or predial. Tho privileged ranks and 
even the peasantry boast of their classical origin, and 
speak ppondly of their being fashionc|} in the Romait 
mould. The influcnc# of the long don^nation of the 
Turks is visible in tho general distrust which pervades 
society, in tho utter firtmt of unity of purpose,'wr na- 
tionaUty of mind. ThereMs everywhere a disquietndR, 
a sense of sometMng wanting to the public security ,| 
and the public happiness, a vague dreaming tibat 
neither their* counti^ nor themaeli^ occupy the 
position to^which they are entitled. And Russia and 
Turkey both have motkres strong enough to ^mnrent 
the growth or tho extension of a Dacian feeling. To 
popnlarlae a natiomd sentiment, eivil and religions 

* equality must be established. But in Walachip and 
Moldavia Ore two groat classes—^the opnient, who pay 
no taxes; the non-opnlent,<who pay all tire taxes. 
‘The privilagdd are the clmay n all ranks, consist¬ 
ing cif above 100,060; and the nobiliiSr, who amount 
to 70,000. Depmdent upon the Boyars are 210,000 
slaves and 10,000 servante, vriio toe also excepted. 
These, With widows, retired woldiers, etc. moke between 
one4nh and one-sixth^of the |H^lation, who are 
wholly excluded from taxation, — exclndra not ,on 
account of poverty, but beganBO they ore wealthy,* or 
protected by tlm wealthy. All fiscal burdens ihll on 
the remaining five-sixths of the people. 

The emancipation of tiie Damtbe is one of the events 


'with which the fiitnre is pregntikt. At the present 


niomeiiA the pndominanee of Sniafai on tho nortiioin 
huks, and h« settlement at Bi^na ett the aonthem. 
Just at tiie moutii of the stream, under ^ pretence of 
protecting tiie public health, has ToducMl this nolde 
river to a state of abject vassidage. It can bo entered 
or quitted only at the good pleasure (d'the Tsar. Those 
abominable eodes, tiio quarantine laws, which proftss to 
bo instituted for sanitiOT purp<^ alone, are in reality 
instruments (tf the most vexations oxoctiona, and tlw 
most intolerable oppression. By ^ese does Enssia 
tyrimnlse over tim Dannbian prinoipalitiM. By tiiess 
sne employs a police, aimed vrith irresponsible and 
despotic power. By these every traveller, every mer¬ 
chant, la at the merqr of the funetionaries oT the 
Lazaarets, against whom neither protest availe, nor can 
protection be JounA And so strong am the existing 
prejudices, tiiat it is Wy for an arbitrary government 
to turn them to accqnnt, and to use them as an excuse 
for evety species of misrule. 

, In ancient times there was a dnal from Caemavoda 
to the neiglibournood of Varna, through Bulgaria. If 
the Turkish government hod sagacity to perceive its 
own obvious interests, and \he power and the will to 
give effect to any great and important object, one of its 
earliest and noblest works would be again to establish 
a direct communication from the Danube to the 
Euxine, through the narrowest part of the province of 
Bulgaria. This would become the high roM of com¬ 
mercial intercourse. It would reduce the timeVf con- 
woying merchandise firom days to hours. It would 
bring through itt own territories <the produce of im¬ 
mense districts of fortile lands; and, independently of 
strengthening the political* position of the Ottoman 
empire, it would be an undoubted source of wealth and 
eompmrcial infiuenee. Tho subjbet has been mooted in 
tho divan at Constantinople. The work has been 
defeated by Russian intrigue;—^fbr Russia welh knows 
that the fimilities of access to tlio Danube would greatly 
tend to lessen her influence, wherever it is exert^ mis- 
dhicvously or malignantly. Bo g;reat on energy, how¬ 
ever, as the accmnplishment of such a work, is scarcely 
to be hoj^ for from • Mussulman government or 
people. Perhaps the hour may come when the Da- 
nubian principalities will of themselves break the 
chains that fetter them. They hm been too long held 
in ignoble durance. That great stream which flows 
for hundreds onniles, from the very heart of Europe, 
through til many regions, and among such various 
tribes arm tongues—that great stream whleh ought to 
b^ upon its waters innumeiablo cargoes of wealth, 
coming from and going to the vast territories through 
which they flefir—represents, as yet most imperfectly, 
its future destinies, jbe Dannllo ought to be as 
busy as the Elbe or the Rhine; Its own resources, lo 
say no^in|^ of its tribstaries, entitle itT to Iiecome one 
of the foreifloBt off commercial rivers. Whenever its 
many capabilities are brongU into activity—whenemr 
fteedom and flwHlity of acocH shall opw its varied 
ap^tndes to enterprim and to eapityl—sn extensive 
region will change itslBharaeter, and opulence and pro¬ 
sperity succeed to that inert hopcicssnees whirii now 
pervades the dgnd. m 

Tho Walachians anAvBulgarians ore proud of their 
capitids, and have thrir proverbs ta webfhte* their 
praises. Thron;A Bncbanit the D'jtyaboritt flows,jad 
of which the Bueharestians say and ring,-^ ^ 

*< D'Amiwiiti qpd ddee 1. 

Qmgeobnnuseanddaee.”^!) # 

This reminds me of a benediotion I once had nl- 
dressed to 'me by an I^Iltian woman—" M^s AUaW 
bless tiie^ sSihe biassed tho sources of the Ktl»” But 
the-desoriptlm 'VAillaut gives is far /tom flattering, 
and I record it for ita ^phic merit. % The electiae 

(l)“D’Amborit((, sweet water! lie wS drinks it leaves 
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priMlple bM ginn tbeni no Fomin—ia mitopf • lorn 
of inMpendeqpej thoir tomu we fiill of dnv«e ; they 
]ook to conititutionel liberty, yet woqld nuduteiii the 
pioflte of feoael priTilegee. Buchweat end Jeipy hem 
pointed on their inner walU the KMoneri of A«i«, oq their 
exterior the fortnnea of Baropo, Then U a eeaerieea 
ooneert of aporta, and feitiTitiee, and hannoiiiioai voioae, 
mingled with the groana and the sighs of slaves. In* 
trigw driven mlitics away, fiietions have de- 
a^yed nationality. Buchanat ana Jassy «re inunenae 
villages, without limits, with nameless streets, and 
myateriouatixihahia ; one haspoirS^lemuie of four, the 
Otner of two leagues. There majy ne seen the manhea 
wheys frogs croak and the toads orawl—metdaM, 
irh*V9 the gipdea raise their tenta—districts submerged 
at'every apring—pavements broken up, or covered \nth 
mnd a foot deep—toads in whie|»you paA over dunghilla, 
till yon are arrested by an abyaa. Handsome noteia, 
pleasant houses; vast bama, rotifer than lordig abodes; 
and in the mldat splendid equipages, drawn bv m^- 
nifioent hones, b^ng elegant 'women, umdi^ 
eoqnetryand pride, fi^ind, gallooned iackeya, Un- 
petrJAs.in jackets, or Atbanians clad in the lioinan 
tega* Waggons laden with wood and straw, dragged^ 
by exhausted and famishing oxen; peasants clqthra in* 
eheepAins; gipsies naked, or half coveroil with rags; 
a constant contwt of luxury and misery—shovels close to 
palaces, the rich in coaches, the poor m the mnd; and 
in tlib summer season a thick diisi enveloping all< 
fit wmbol of the uiitVersal vanity." , 

ilow much of the earth is etill to be explored—^whst 
resonroes to be opened—what opuleifoe to bo ^beredj 
— what positions to be improved — what felicity to*^ 
ha axtanded I " Worldi to conquer''—to conquer by 
«devastation and destruction was the want of a warlike 
barbarian in days of yore:—tee have worlds to <&iquer 
—not,by the sword, for mischief and for misery, bnt 
by oommerce, for weal and wealth. What a delight¬ 
ful and refrmhing contreat to turn from the weary 
history of marauding monaicha, revelling and rrjoiciag 
over cities anbdued and territories waiK-ed, to the future 
nnjmrd march of commeroiid and peaceful triumphs ] 
Nor with such triumphs will tho great cause of free- 
dpm be unnssociated. Bvety breeze that wafts a ship 
into a hitherto unvisited port—every enterprise whicfi 
establishes a new, hr extends an old, field of trading 
interehango-every eucial wimt creaud or snpplied— 
will in their ocAsequence lead to the diffigdon of the 
elements of improroment. Long and intimate inter- 
eourse between civilised and savage life is impossible. 
The savage is either softened down into a difierent awl 
g wiser being, or ho fiiog from tho vommunimtions 
with which be haf no sympathy. He will be either 
faiaed in the scale of existence to something like the 
level'of the more cultivated invader, or will diasppear 
the presence qA and the contast with, intbllectual 
anpe^ority. And thia will* not be found leaa true in 
tne long run bdtweoiW oppreaaed and emancipated 
nationa. The Ubertiee of which JUngland is the ropie- 
■entatire U|d tne recommend^on, have spread tieir 
infection through fiany a people with whom we hare 
had to do.^There is a couia^on firomgood as welt as 
from evil. Atmospheres are p{ydfied by visftations from 
aflur.* A*fre»-and>a trading nation, ^ougb seemingly 
•anged only in one, has* really two ipiportant mis- 
amis to accomplUh, and doof acoempUsh theni, ih 
.spite of all reststamoe. English influences eman- 
cip^ed America, and, through America, France; and 
these ittfluencee are mightily woi'king in Spain and 
Portugal, in Italy and Gemuniy. • 

. In the Danubija provinces there are long arrepn to 
pay. They have neen infamously used the various 
statea upon whom thqy hare been made dependent; and 
for thm a better destiw will one day dawn. Fo# Poland, 
*11 appean by the lllten lately pubiiehed of Lord 
V ^ 


Oaetietmgh tq the Al«¥m>4ei^lett«n which 

do Mpat nesioiir to hie saga^iyiA^ regard 

was wowii at the PongM uf yiaina—wmo-eff^ 
made to lave }t from deetfnetinn. Qut tawaxifai Walh- 
ehia and Mntdavil no intercet wi» eiAdUted; and 
yqt they hadi n4 still have, and srtll continue to i^ye, 
many elaimi upon all who fed that the Intaiesfo of 
nations are beet understood by nations—that the living 
man ie not, or owht nqt to bom and trained alone 
for sale and saorifloe at the politieel shiudblee of here¬ 
ditary lorda—who think that in the jaws which rule, 
the snhjecte ruled by them are entitfod to a voice— 
that in the eervlooB demanded, and ■the impocts leyied, 
by the few on the many, the many have a i^ht to know 
why they serve, and for wbat they piy—in n word, who 
are not satisfi^ with a state of society in which a* 
handfnl of men exercise inespontilde anihority, and 
immense multitudes are'^ttdemued to absolute and 
unprotected vasialage. 


VISIT TO O'OONNILL AT DEBBYNANI!, IIT 
THE ADTUMK OF 18i& 

BT wnUAX HOWm. 

[Wx have been requested by varionspaftiee to reprint 
at this moment so^mnoh of the srtiole frhiob appauod 
in Tait's Magaxinc, in Jonnaiy, 1846,- as related rimply 
to tho life and mannera of O'Uonneli at Oerrynane; and 
we aocordingly do eo.] « 

The wilds of Kerry, in which Deriynane lies, are 
by for the most bold and savage in their aspect of any 
part of Ireland which I have yet visited. To see as 
much th possible of them, 1 did not take the ordinary 
route from'Killomey by Killoiglin and Cahiroiveen, 
bnt proceeded to the town of Mnm^, and thence, 
alon^the shoree of the Kmunare river, to Venynane. 

Passing throngh Kcnmare 1 arrived at hneam, 
where I spent the night. It was a fine Bundey morn¬ 
ing, and the roads, were black«with people streaming 
along to chapel, for eix, and even eight and ten, miles 
around the aountiy; the women all in their dark-blue 
cloaks. My driver had famished himself witk a bundle 
of willow switches, to beat on his hone; end of these be 
|f seemed to have great need. !nie hone appeared to have 
a particular avenion to motion,’ and bmore m had got 
half-way, the •bundle of switches was used up, and the 
lad descended from the car, ai)4 proMlled tne Milmel 
by picking him In tiie sidesyritii tin sue rmnains of one 
of the sucks, now reduced to a mere peg. Tree (here 
was none in the country; it was one wuderaesa of roeka 
and stony hillii,; but, by a piece of extqjWTdinary good 
fortune!; obsorved a few more wUlowa smfiag In a 
garden, hedge; and the boy made for them, and bejpui- 
to supply himself anew. From a bill abovejhowm'or, 
there came a loud and gruff cry of ifrnth. Then sat 
filoft, over our hea4i, several grdht fellows, who were. 
ftiHosis at this plunder of so much vaiui^le timber; 
and thchlad waq glad to make his escape with a whole 
skin. Anon we ovextoot a poor woman, whose fiiot was 
bleeding fronva cut with a sharp atone, dhd I invited 
her to mount the car; and le we went on for a^no five 
or six miles, to the ehapel to which she vqw mring. 
Hem she descended, drew on her sbom and atowtixgs 
off (ho bank, and then -joinikd tiia tingqlar and pkta- 
iwquegnqpnfwonhippm *niMe wCn aiiem^ In 
caowda round the oh^i^nMA *tifod on a llt|fe hlU , 
oloietoaamall vlUago. ^dwfftdraaaaa^thnpchj^ 4 
gave strong effect to the eoene, and to an BngU^ cye ft '*] 
was atriklng. Not only in tifo ohanel-yard wen hun¬ 
dreds kneellipg, buLUi the stnete of the vi|4ge itself 
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Hownrs jowBoi^ 


men bollov, and ita b6Id dide Af eta My mo^^taiiUi 
The honse U partly battlementfld, and ^ Walla are all 
tiled from gtoand to ro«f witili gray atone tUai; a de¬ 
fence againet the aoUon of the elements, M doubt 
found reiy neoeaeary hero, espoaed as the bonae la to 
the winda and aalt spray from the stormy Atlantle. 

On the north rido of the house Ue m oout^aid, 
ftmybnildings, and officea; and, separated from diaae 
by the highway, li^ in the boaom of ttus ahdterod hol¬ 
low, the gardens These am spaeiooa,. and my 
delightful. You croaa an enter plot; pass under a sort 
of tunnel, or anhway, of some ten yuruh or so, and fina 
yourself in a lovely flowe^g•Iden, inth bee-hives stand¬ 
ing hero and there, and a beantilnl spriim of water, 
covered with a fimclful canoiqr of eheltwork; and far¬ 
ther on you seetftill more tempting g^en-ira^, and 
masses of trees, half ooncealii^ the rochh and hollowa 
at the foot of the hills, which form the natural bound¬ 
ary to thoso pleasant gardens. As yon advance, you 
como to a flue orchard. In the moat oentral andahelte^ 
part of this hollow; In ono plaoe ynu i^nd a few 
steps, and find a little square putfimn on we boundary- 
wall, with seals round it, giving a splendid view of the, 
mountains eastward; in another, yon advance up a 
close woocUaiid-walfc, and arrive at a summer-house, on 
a rocky knoll, giving one complete and airy tiew over 
both sea and land. Descending again by another path, 
you discover, at the loot of the rocks, a simple rural 
seat or, bank, oveihung by the trees, and with the 
flower garden l>ing di^ayed at your feet. 

This seat used to ^ the &vonnto resort of tho unde 
of Mr. O'Connell, from whom he inherited Derrjipuic. 
This old gentleman, who serms to have boon a man of 
both powortttl pbyaical frame, and lofty moral character, 
liyed to within ono yearsof a hundred. He was for some 
yean blind before his decease, and delighted tosit nbre, 
whore, beneath the fresh canopy of trees and rodis, he 
conld Lear the distant sound of the sea. That sonnd, so 
foil of mi^csty, seemed not only to soothe him, but to 
bring, 08 It were, a visible perception of the sccncw 
around, in which it made so grand a figbre, and to call 
k up the 1 ivid acts and images of his past life. 

" There was no ioar of death in his strong and pre¬ 
pared mind,” said Mr U'Connoll, one day, as we passed 
this place. ** In front of this scat, at some distance, 
grow a splendid ash bee. Once, having sat for some 
tune os in deep thought, ho said, «, 

“ 'Darnel, 1 bawf a favour to reqncst of yon.’ 

'"01 me, uncle; what ban that bet’ a 

" ‘ Measure mo the girth of that tree.' 

“I did BO, and told bim what it was. * 

"' I thought so,’ he said. ' I thought it was as laige 
I as that. The favour I wonld ask, Dmd, ia, that that 
I trim may now be foiled,’ * , 

"‘May be feUedt What, the tree yon hairo always 
seemed to take such pleawro in'' t • * 

" ‘ Yes, I wonld hav#lt cut down.’ 

<v Then certMnly let iMio cut down. There Is no 
occasion to ask the permission of me.’ 

“ ‘ Yes, at this place will bo you!s, I would not do anV 
thing withont consult^ you. 1 thank you fof giving 
mo leave to fell thir tree, and now I wll^ toll yon for 



oaipenter.’ 

" The carpenter was sent for. 'iTow, carpenter,’ he 
said, uUbessing him, ‘I want you to make my eolBa. 
You inat cntduown that nt-h; saw ft up into bMrds of 
an haoh and quarter thick, and of twenty-two inches 
dLop; the entire boarde witkbo large enough both/or 
that, and for the bottom and lid of a snifamle propor 
As for the length, what do yon tWinhat ^oqld 

tf The carpenter, mimiiig his eye over the fine old 


man, ohd oonsidering in Umadf for lenio time, n* 

"'Iihonldiuraemfte^yonrlnnonr.* . 
"'BoraiftetT “ffliyjl n ee y s j^ mate item rfg feet 
three; age baa lomwhlMg^WW but 

death, I know, wiU ■tg<tafcaaCThi>gl(|n|)fo)> eirtain 
depoe; 1»it,Bevel foetl wf^t^pfamllMiMionfor 
oglnt; letltboeixfoetflve.’ , ^ 

"intli this the dd getdleiiihfo tl» man 

and the lukieet. Thatree was Med; Iplbeorda lawn 
and-eeasoned, and the eoffin made agfoading to hia 
direotione.” - 

Thiaanoedota itmaglyTemindedigAlaeftwlin othan, 
oi the ’dnmler eeene in Hlu BraMMi efany of " The 
Sfeighbonre,” fo which Me ehhre lOSpnden Aereoffin. 

The plantaUonawhl^ thua embaaem iheae banning 
garden^ and tho house alioe aro of emaldelable extent, 
and have pleaaant drives thaoo^ them In dilTetent 
direotiona. Taken In oontmat snth the bareaeM of the 
eurrounding country, and the ehasaeter of the 
hilla, t^y preiont a ver^ttractlvo and refrethi^ moss 
of viMute to tho eye. ^ey em, however, but young, 
and have, I believe, been for the most pdrt planted 
,lhe Liberator himtolf. 

The meadow lying between the plantathiue and the 
BOO, preients, frtm ue house, a moet agreeable object; 
and offers one of the most charming plam for walking, 
while ihe emerald billowe are booming fia the hard 
uande. Here, to Sunday aftemooni, Bn\ on hoildim, 
in the fasUon of OathoUe countries, the peasantry aloo 
assemble to a game of hurling, or a dance i and the 
Liberator and^ funlly often go out, and walk amount 
them, and give a liveUen zest to their sport by toe 
interest they take in it The sea-sand, Iqr tnat admira¬ 
ble provision of Providence, seen wberovor a low sboro 
is seen, has been thrown up into a bank, which the sea- 
grsas has grown upon, and with its roots knit, os it 
were, into ocfpn-proof firmness; the sea tons creating 
its own barriers. The meadow aotnally lies below the 
water af high-tide; and, were toe bank to give way, the 
whole meadow, and part of the plantations, would be 
overflowed Of this there are some fears, from too loose¬ 
ness of too sand at a part called toe Gap, or Dead Man’s 
Gap, from funerals fotmerly havidl; b^ carried along 
the shore to (be abbey, and through this gap. To 
fovour toe aoctbnulatioa of sand, thorns and st^es ore 
driven down on the shore, which seem to answer the 
pnrpose; yot not so as entirely to allay all fears qf the 
effects of some tremendous tempest from the west. 

Walking alonof this meadow in Sunday Mwnuiqn, 
wito Mrs. Fren'ch, and one or two other vuitna, 1 ob- 

served,a troop of people blaekeifing all toe road at 

some distance along the shorei and nuUng towards toe 
Abb^ Island. Another moment, and the loud aounds 
df lamentation revealed what was tho oanse of this 
Bombro cpnqpunai It waa a fnneral. It^e too first 
time I had seen an Irisb fiineial; and eepeeillly in toia 
etriking eccne, on the wUd-looWng Abugr Tikind wd 
amid (£e mins of the abbey itself, toe importunity was 
nd to bo lost. Accompanied by part of toe wolkine, I 
hfltpned after toe tbroi^, and bootme a witaem of thia 
Btrang<f ceremony. * * ^ 

As 1 di%w nearer, (he aspect of il» plan and peimle 
became more and mofo impressive, t was sow crossing 
toe sandy boliosr, over iraieh the wave* qaahlng at 
f high tides, resolve what ie otherwise tmly a pmmontoCT, 
into toe Abbey lelaad. Behind me roes toe boUL mekf 
shores of the mainland, enge. upon ongt, and blui 
beyond bUls, stretebiqg ati^ auU JU|^ and mom 
wildly inland; while amimgst them wem peroM 
huts of toe pnple, half pearatsy, half fiahen. To the 
right lay a amaU, well-ebeltekd narbour, with a hookw, 
or sort of yatot, belonging to Mr. Mamioe O’Connell; 
to the loft, toe ooeen; and befora me, (he hig^ oraagy 
lumlle of too ttouid,«nd the naked mins of (he abbqy 
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DElUtVITASE A):S£V. 
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dinrdiiii tin for^;Toinui,jiiBtat bandi The nets of^tlie 
fiiheimea wen spread to dry on the sand}' swells about, 
while the fiaBenndb themselres had joined the dark 
groups who were assembled aroend the abbey, where the 
mourners were now sending forth the loud choms of 
iheir melandholy cries. A more striking scene oould 
scarcely present itself. The ruins, merely those of the 
abbqr ehnx^,—a building of the phdnest descidption. 


* On this occasion I observed, tliat even the most ener¬ 
getic lamcnters lifted up their heodb at our approach, 
•and toek a sly sidc pccp at thj visiters from Uerrynane ; 
whra, having satmed their curiosity, they went off 
again in their not inharmonious (^clomatiuns, which, I 
was teld, recited the virtues of the dead. What greatly 
surprised me, was, to observe no priest amongst them 
performing any burial service ; and thii^ I am told, is 


like most country dinrches in Ireland,—stood close on quite common, owing to the wide district where oftoi 
the rocky marra of the sea, above the broad t>mch only one priest resides; and where, therefore, taken with 

MpIsIaIu adLWMfssliAm*W aIsuw Kuef. em wlllnll Vknnr uimvs» f.hAil* nttml* Hflilv f1tl4.lna ndfsaeislneina aws nil 


which stretchefbelowi but up which now the u'aves 
were rollinm foaming, and thundering in magniRcent 
strength. Their voice of ancient sublimity mingled 
itself solemnly with fhg shriller cries of the people, 
whose Ikihers, from generation to generation, the hoary 
ocean had leen eoming hither, with wail and gesture of 
grief, to d^iosit their dead. WilJiin the nuns, all was 
one dark* «n<m« of monrnets: and around, on the turf, 
and amid the rocks projecting here and there from it. 
Were acatt^red separate groups, who weresdown on their 
kness, flinging their atm about in a fruAtic fashion, 
and ntteiug drilling ^es of lament. The sombre 
throng Ufss the greater, as it is a enstom in the mrol 
diafriots rff Ireland^ for all who meet a funeral to turn 


their other duly^Iutios, the attendance on ril funerals 
would become next to impossible. 

The men, 1 observed, all stood with thrir hats on. 
Kor did another discovery the less surprise me. 1 
looked for the grave, and found that there was none I 
Kear the coffin stood two men, with the narrow potato- 
spades of the Irish, which have long handles and no 
crutches; and, ulcr a good long time gf lamentation, 
they began to shovel away the earth and turn out the 
stones, and, in fact, to moke a grave I Thii^ -too, I 
understand, is s common custom in that part of the 
country. As this fact made it obvious that it would bo 
a conriderable time before the fuycral was over, I 
quitted the spot, and returned thither the next day teu 


back and ^low it, bo that sometimcB the proceBsion is a more IciAuely riew of tbp ruin, ^uow aaw that 


BweUhd immeiufly. 


■oeoB^poaied^ so mnen action, mnat have quitf worn 
them'out, when one eallo^to mind, that from tho honr 


they had nfiffie this gmve close to the tomb of tho 
O'Connelis. very deep it gould not have been made, 
under the circumstances, yet^jpep enough to have die* 
lodged the bones of a former tenant. 


me, howeveri^wnred me that on theeeoccarioiu ^ey do abb^: yet bow%w traces are tbere of that neatness 
not neglect'io take sufficient nfreshig^ent; and that the and extenial adornment if the cemeten wUgl^ee^ to 
aeene, if obaflr r ed by an English eye, would sometimes mark the afibction*of survivofs for thow wno are gone t‘ 
dial| ftrUi -a anile in the piesenoe or death. The l^ls seldom that ^'ou find inBcribed tombs and head 


mosnad wflt hoi^ end lament, sad get into a perfect stones, exceptof the rich.* Theoommonhetd lie mingled 
fteno^qtonapoB^t action: bnt on lomo one eoming in the common earth, wttjh tgparoely any distinguish- 
ia,t£eyvW snddai^ break off, bring out thewbiskg ment bnt a rude stones of perhaps a foot ItigL gatbeftd 
bottle, and eat, and drinkpaad beeome qeltemeny over <m tire spot, and set upri(^t on the centre of (bo grave. 


the gossip of the nrighhonthood; and tbei^ after a good 
Int^aL aaifi^aUhg to the ighewed sense of their loss 
and tUlr duty, vrill teoesnmonce tiieir wailings. . 


Tho w^k of the interior of tide ruin was filled with the 
dead, ndd close aa possible, side by sid^ and was con- 
seqnantly studadd tiuckly with those shorty rnde, un¬ 
hewn stasres of memoriu. • Ihis crowding info this 


(1) Hot la. aetul nomniBg: bat oa], dark-lookhig, from rooflew ruin, was owing to tho feeling of the gpealdr 
thordiukbliMeaBttiuidcioaki. , sanetity; for without wos almost limitless spRce; yet 
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within tboK mu bat one grare, the tomb of the 
O'Connella, which had tnj inacripUpn. Without it 
wan the aaoM. I conid bnt discover one stAie, and 
a flat one, with one inieription. Svery other evidence 
of the neatnoM which diaungnishn an English grave¬ 
yard, was wanting. The boius which had bm dog ont 
of the grave of yesterday oit next grave, 

.aad a few stones piled upon them,—a fidnt trace of the 
Old habit of piling the calm oyer thread. The boards 
of the old coffin were thrown into irem^er, where my 
oompution on the occasion assnte4-ine ^ey would lie 
agd rot. At the east end, where the high altar^had 
beeh, a eenmdetahle ({naatlty of Aisinterred bones were 
lal^and atones piled upon them; and both within and 
wiflbnt, amongst the Icmg nan qf the gravfls, lay aboqt 
these nnalglitly boardi of old disinterred coffins. It Is 
no donbt ue pover^ ^e eaAmon<people which has 
led them to retain the ^4 hahit of merely raising a 
rough stone in memoir of the'desd; but it^were to be 
wished tiiid> thov studied o Uttle more the decorous 
aspect of their nniw'pwm hy ktef^ng again 
ixmes, end butning ttnoeAnhoer^ 

In the south-west ewnm of the abbey min stands an 
olyeot of interest tp the visiter,—^the tomb of the 
O'Connella Here rests Hn- O'Conneil; uid Jtera wifi, 
. doobtless, one day rest the itanains of the man who has 
made his name familiar throughout the world, for his 
exertions in behalf of his oppressed country. This is a 
plain altar-tomh, set close into the corner; and on the 
western wall above it, a Gothic arch encloses an iron 
cross. On Oie t(^mb is inscribed— ' 

Don. * » c 

Erected td the Memory of 
Dasibi. O'Ooirvau Townut, of ^rrynane. Esq., 

. Who departM this life 1770, full of yearn 
and virtues. 

Also of Mauv his wife, &c. Also of 
Maobiob O'Coxsbu, Esq., 

their son, who erected this monument. The oiiief 
ambition of his long and respected life was to elevate an 
anoieul femiiy feom unmerited oppression. His aliegi- 
anee woa pun and disinterested: his love of his native 
land sincere and devoted. His attachment to the 
anoient bith of hi* bthers, «id to the Church of Clirist, 
was bis first pridfi and his chiefest consolation. He 
died on the 10th of February, in the 97th year of his 

S o. They Id9ed him best who knew Urn most May 
■ soul rest in etomal peace ! * * 

a 

This date, Mr. O'Connell assured meashould be ninety- 
nine. Why the old gentleman, at latter end of 
t his life, porsistod in depritine 'himself of two of his 
years, never sonid lie understood. , 

From the dead, however, wb copie baek to the living. 
It is well known that O'Connell has not only always 
*boen antbusiastleaUy attached to those wild hills and 
shores of Derrynane, but that he has as euthttsiastically 
followed the chase there. Mifipaek of harriers, of dative 
breed, are known all over Enrope; and theutilour with 
which he has followed them daily born Ai^l ^ when 
ho has retired from the field of national agitation, for a 
eoaeonwtftjthe gionntains of *Aeny, is regarded by him- 
oelf as one m the most effitient causMof the maintenance 
of that almost'giganUc ftnme and* constitution, which 
have enabled him to battle for half a century with the 
avM and the enemies of his country. To tho present 
hmi^ when he has reaehed hie seventieth year, that 
utloar remains unabated. At the mention of the stern 
paanties of his native regioBt snd at the nry of his houiHls, 
the spirit of Irish euthusiasm kindles visibly in him; 
and, M lu ^0 arena of national exemon, be sooms to 
bo second^ in the field. It is worth the iouniiy from 
Sttghmd, to Join O'ConnsU in a hunt on his mountains 


Snghmd, to Join O'ConnsU in a hunt on 1 

V. 


To those who ore aceustomed only to the turn-out of 
an English field-day, to tho troop of iw-ooatcd horsemen 
scouriiy' over the hedges and ditches of a leTei-cQuntiy, 
the hunting here must be novel Indeed. If you wilT 
tide here after thfl H ^ gsatit end not 

■on horses. Your fij^ i|i -||^ vtilA ohaoi tif redu and 
ong«, from otffiiHcent m eiemberingalon 

K i catch sight of the paci, vfiefle .iqAsrpna cries you 
ear; and now rushing iem fo fMa' aome otW 
eminence whidi shuts out vtw. |t is not at ten or 
twelve o'clock either that the nsqh vriU throw off. 
O'Connell is up by peep of day, and with hta hounds 

into the mounttins. Even to,.^iadey, the only in¬ 
dulgence that he allows himself, op these occasions, is 
to H4 o a horse np the steep road his house to some 

near the eoene of action. ^At idx o’clock in October 
be ie oqk Abont a icore of honmls, the number which 
he prefm to ^e whole pfiek> e>j> Peep drawing near the 
honse fVom the kennel. Omtieinen are turning out, 
fomished with leanings pdlMl m 4 e tifeop of such wild- 
lookigg followB as IrelaM only ean prbdttos.sre hanging 
gb^t, leady to give their necessary asslstancr as scouts 
agdhMteie on thecoeoasion. There b{o two huntsmen 
in red caps onS red jackets, armed with tho same staves. 
The Liberator spears also grasping his j snd away goes 
the throng towards the heights. 

The life of O'Connell at Derrynane has always been 
that of an old clan chieftain; and when yon see him, 
and his Mends, and his followers, thns*'Betting out for 
the chase, you arc irresistibly reminded of some graphic 
skgtcb in the noVels of Waiter ScotJ, Bnt the' hunts¬ 
men and tlie'tribe of followers have disponed over some 
of the steep fields at the foot of tho tills, find are beating 
over the bushes. Tbdiu is a period of watching and 
expectation, while the hounds silently traverse the 
ground in all directions, with busy noses; and as 
silently stand the Liberator and bis Mends on some 
ncigliOuaring cminenoe, awaiting the discovery of the 
hare. At^iico a bound gives month; the rest run, at 
the ery, in his wake; there is a general joining in the 
joyful clamour: and the bare is seen daieeriug away up 
the valley. How, theo, for the hills; and Juck to him 
who has a nimble foot and a free chest, for he will need' 
them. From thij.moment, aU Is excitement and eager 
pursuit. Bound the hills circles the started hare, and 
is found %nd lost,—seen, and again only traocable by 
theory of the piirsuerH. Nowall is silence the hounds 
have lost the scent, and again tho mnsical peai of voices 
comes streaming fuller and fuller down the wind. Here 
is the bewildered liare comini^ directly upon ^ou. Still! 
There she stands, reared on her hind legs, and listens in 
the very midst of you. But nqfr I—she catches tho view 
of )’ou, and is gone over crag and hollow like a' flying 
shadow. The scouts are ali:eady*on every hill top. 
There is a whistle,—she is seen by one of them, ^tho 

J oints from l^s airy elevation the way Ijjiat sbeis taking. 

be huifUman's voice, shouting “ Forwards, forwards ! ” 
is hcjird, and orree mors the pack is u^u tho track. 
liOuder grows the cry, moA eager, more oontinuons. 
Away I down tho rugged brae, or yoflara too late t Here 
como the eager pack close ou thd'flsgging victim; at\4 
b If ud halloo announces that the obase is over I 

Th|is does it go, from one romantic te^n to an&tber; 
now winding aloqg thb green sad lofty mountain side; 
now lost ani||dst savage prtgecting crags, Abat feown for 
above yon, and streamlets roaritig and tumUing.^own 
the diz:qr depths far below you; and now, fromaomo 
for commanding point, taking in a glorious surv^T qf 
tiilis and ocean, the wj’do' plain of WaterviUA or tire 
distant rocky islands of tha SkeUlga, or the nleadid 
bays of Bailinskelligs, 'ValMtia. or the distant DinglA 
Afternoon sees a motley tiiroug descending the wind¬ 
ing road from the mountains, down towards Derrynane. 
The light hue of the dogs, and the saarlet gleam of the 
huntsmen’s oostqpae, are proatinently vUiblo; and as 








gOfrlTTB JOQJ^AL. 


4nw near, i^en iridi for a paintev to five jov tbe 
platsTCNM and w&nry eompany on a broad oanvaaa. It 
woe i petnre irbicb, at a fitara d(q, vhen ibo great 
and tbe little men of tbe proeent jgeneintion are gone 
fimn tbe Mena, and tbe Lioeiator iwd bia agitations foi^ 
amaneipation and n{^ are baaoine mttere of blatoiy, 
and of a nung iiqparwd Jndgntent tbilt can parbape be 
ardred at 1» na, vonld & gaaed at with intenw IntatMt 
by onr ehlldron. Tb<d atalprartind manly figure in tbe 
oantra ^ tbe mq^ irbo surround him, often otAraoten of 
note abd influence in tbe political world; tbe doge, a 
peculiar old Iril^ race, many of (bom with long ebaggy 
oaa^ with eeiiowrftcae and erect tails, trotting on as if 
firom aome great aBbleroment; and they who crowd 
behind, in raiment and with locks as wild as their own 
' btlls and moors,—what most prodigal elements for a 
splendid painting by Xnnd^ 1 ‘ 

But the Idberator and Ins friends betake Ibemeelrcg 
to the hooM,—it ia the importimt hour of dx. Tbe 
bospitalily of Dertynane ia proverbiaL Few whom the 
lore of travel, or the eorioaity to see the Orcat Agitator 
in bia tnouniain borne, draw thither, depart mthont 
lieing asked to take a refreshment and never, during 
O'Connell’s stay there, is tbe house without guests, snd^ 
those often mjmeroas. There ia generally a considerable 
company assembled at dinner; and tbe drawing-room, 
at other hours, is often vocal with a troop of the Lilicr- 
ator's grandchildren, of whom be has no tewer than six- 
and-thlrty I Nowhere does O'Connell appear to more ■ 
advantage thfin in the midst of his owu family. lie 
seems to lie padieularly happy in ftis ^mily relations. 
Ohildnn, mndeyildren, guests, and domestics, appear 
animated by one spirit of affection and respect towards* 
him. It speaks volumes, thaFwitliin doors and without, 
in hia own neighbourhood, tbe enthusiastic attachment 
to him is perhaps greater than any where else. 

The person of O'Conucll is too well known to all ihc 
English world to need any description here ,* but no 
one can avoid being strnck with his appdftrance as you 
see him at ho^ie. That large figure, built I ikes one of 
the ancient round towers of his country, array gd in a 
reddish, well-padded dressing-gown, and the Kepeal cap 
upon his bead,—^thus you see him seated at breakikst, 
generally at a aide-tabu by himseli^for tbe convenience 
of reading his letters ana newspapers, which the post¬ 
man, early in the morning, brings over the bills from 
Cablrcivien. The Bepeal lap is of green velvet, with a 
narrow gold band surrdnnding the up^per part in Van¬ 
dykes ; thus, for all theSrorld, resembling to the eye a 
crown. Thus arrayed, ^e Idborator—g title constantly 
used by his servants and friends—reminds yon of some 
bid king In a Oermaibato^; but no old Mng in any 
German atoiy ever occnpjpd that position of import¬ 
ance, nr excroiaed that moral influence which ihe Irish 
Agitator exercises at this moment. While he opens' 
letter thet let^r, or glances over the qpln^s of every 
newspaper imblisbed in Ireland, ^sidcs EDgAsh and 
Frenob one^whieb bavtdMuedfipMrhis capacious pustr 
bag, the workinn of a gigantic machinery, in daily 
operation, for oompelUng this great country to do jns- 
. tlpe to hie longnbowd native land, are laid open to his 
eye j and ^oughts which trill toHnorrow send ott %n 
electric action to every nook of Ireland, sit solemnly on 
bU brow. Tbe 'aeeiiracy wltfi wheeh that machinery 
woik^ andnow well all iU movementB#nd results are 
known to the great diroetor of them, a simple fact may 
4einenetrate. Two days after I left> he was setting out 
i en Ma tour of Bepeal. agibsUon. At dinner he add, 

" ^hel I ibdl have 6&0,000 of the Tipperary b4ys 
to meet The ro|ll>rt of that gathering in ne 
fimet nfteriraida abowed bow wdl founded waa ihe 

And^m point, wUeh strikes you in a visit to Deny- 
nnne, is tlmt lAidi iipriiigB from Mr. O’Connelrs 
pa^eulnr &itL JU a OathoUc, hn posse^ a mighty 


hold dkhtbe minda of hia ceuntiyiaea. ^ is no 
mere nominal and caielesii Catholic, .Be kaepa a 
domestic chaplain or eonfearor, the jblly-lodking Father 
O'Sullivan; and it at first somewhat startles yon to 
hear, perhaps, during the d^, a aonnd of merry 
children’s voices ftom the drawing-room, and on enter¬ 
ing, behold, amid all the noiro and childish laugbtar> 
Uie holy ftdber walking to and fto, as if totally uteon- 
scious of the juvenile racket around him, with his 
breviary ln«bia hand, muttering his prayers. In tire 
observances of hia religion, O'Connell nas always been 
seriously sealoul and regular. Seeing this, peoplediave 
often said, " Can this be gennipe, deep-feeling of religion, 
or is it policy 1 Can such a masterly intelleot aa that 
of O'Oonnell really be spoll-bonnd by the merllulea of 
many of the Catholic ritoa and dogmaa I* The thing ia 
perfectly aimme and* easy of lieliet For my part, 
reverencing (he sacred right of fulleat liberty of con¬ 
science und opinion, fend acenatomiiig myself to look 
I withaftiendly sympathy on the practices of ell relii^oua 
'sects, I see daily bow omnipotent are tbe spells of habit 
and education, and especially bow tho heart clings to 
fehe veriest baubles of a religion that is peiaecutcd. 
Lord Shrewsbury, in his liook on the Ecstatic^ not on>y 
re]ate$ in profonndcst faith all tbe marvels of those 
singular women with the bleeding stigmata, facts per¬ 
fectly explainable on mesmeric principles, but gravely 
relates that St. Loyola was in tho_ habit, by the very 
force of bis religious seal, of elevating himMlf ifito the 
/lir, and was found iu this state, more than once, four 
or five feet from the ground. ” Cq; hia lordship really 
believe such noiftensel" ask the readers. Bo doubt of 
it. Fdneation and a pencvsuled roligioii have mado 
far more than that easy to his faith. ^ with O'Connell. 
We ^ him paying reverence teswhat in our eyes era 
expRraed iablcs; nay, more, to what are in principle 
totally opposed to that seal for liberty which has always 
diHtraguishrd him, and made him ever ready to come 
forth at publio meetings in defence of the rights of 
Uaek, white, or copper-coloured niaa One morning, 
on opening hie^ leilerhag, be exclaimed, " Bravo 1 t 
have got it!" « What is thatr I atked. " It is The 

Ciimbridije mid Oxford Magaeifie, containing Smytlie'g 
Defence of the Jesuits,—tbe fii-st defence by a I’rotestant 
of tliat much misrcprescutcd body of men." 1 could 
only smile to myself. It was thebavocate of universal 
libcrt.y njoicingsin tho defence of tbe greatest baud of 
spiritual tyrants which ever stmd in we onward path 
of hnmojllty I But this needs hot a single word. The 
defeneo of u body of men with a world's history a^nst 
them, and at this moment ripe for a fresh expulsion 
from every coisntry In Europe, for their domiueering 
interference with tbe prwress of plAitical freedom, and 
with the sanctity of domestic life,—is a thing which la 
beyond lhe#!apacily of any form of word# But such are 
theanoftialieaof mmd produced by education and riveted 
by persecution.—At nine ifclook every morning, the bell 
at Derrynane rings for masl^ From all paru of tne 
house, troop the members of the family, visiters, and 
scA'ants, to the chapA; and for one hour the whole 
place is a* still aa rtomb. At ten, hreakfiut'fe served, 
and then eomigsnce the ordinary anaita or amusements 
of the day. *Such is O'^gnnell at Derrynane. 


Such vme O'Connell at Derrynana. He is now amongst 
those whom man as well ’as brings to Judgiwnt.. 
It will,' however, re<ltaire sodfe time bri'ore that judg¬ 
ment eon bo-pronounced on the earth wifit ftili impar¬ 
tiality- M no period could he have posribly quitted' 
life when themulta of that life would spMar to yhriak 
into such miunt-eneeg. Besides Catbolie Emancipation, , 
what iuft D’Connell aebim'ed for bia country T. Kever 
hgd a great drama of life a more iqelancho^ ending.* 







HOWITTO JOVBZTAL. 



^ ehuBplon ivtina to die at» dlitanee—jtivooantiy 




gigantic offorti, oferuaitend l>y mightjr elraanutaacM, 
there is a tia^o gnndnr la the end; if, ae having 
sacrificed an inunorfad name to peraonal and Amity 
considerationB, how lad and how hnmllittiag is the 
close I Let us wait, and hear evidence. In tlM mean¬ 
time, if we doubt <« tlw dead, let ns not donbt of oni- 
selres or of human nature. Whatever be the flat of 


by the melaadholy ssf—let na eontiane Ida ety, for it is 
a geanine eiy, and has still a genninep<nrer in it—let 
ns continue with'ail the heart and integrity of 
KngUshmen—^jrnsnoa lo lanautnl" vUever had she 
Boon need of it. 


LIFE Ilf MANCHESTER. . * 
Laaia Mansn’s Thbei Ebas.—^W nirscaiiUB. ' 

C • 

nr coTToa iutbib niue, xsq. 

Thi brightest, fnlleat daylight ponied down into 

No. S,-Ck>nrt, Albonarlo Street, and the heat, even at' 

the early bonr of five, was almost as great as at tho 
noontide on the Jnne days of many ynrs past. 

The eonrt seemed uive, and merry with mticesi 
and laughter. The bed-rdbm windows were open wide, 
(and had been so all night on account of the heat,) and 
’every now and then yha might see a head and a wr of 
shonlden, aimply encased in shirt sleeves, popped out, 
and yon might hear the inquiry passed from one to the 
other I— 

" Well, Jack, and where art thoubound to 1" 

” Dunham I ” * 

" Why whiA an old-lhshioned chap \hott be'st. Thy 
grandad afore thee went to Dunham; but thou wert 
idwaya a dow coach. I’m off to Alderlcy,—me^ and 
my miaeus.” 

"Aye, that's bcfause there's only thee and thy 
missus; wdt till Uum hast getten four childer like me, 
and thonlt be elad enough to take *bm to Dunham, 
oud-fiuhioned way, for fontpenoe a-piece.” 

" I’d still go to Alderl^; I'd not be botBeied with 
my childer; theysbonld keep house at home." 

A pair of hands (the person to whom they belongbd 
invisiblo behind hor husband) boxed his eats at this 
last speech. In a vwy roirited, ajthough a phqrful manner, 
dad the neightonrs aU laughed at the surprised look of 
the speaker, at tUa asaanlt flngn an unsetn foo-, the 
man who had been folding ^e oon^ersatihn with him, 
ctied out, , 

" Sarv^ him right, Slater; he knows nought 
about it yet, but when he gets ^m, he’ll be as lot() to 
leave the babbies at home on a Wbitanntide, as any 
on us. We shall Uc'e to see him in-Dnnham park yet, 
wi'-twins in Us aim*saBd another pdr’Oa'pm dntohing 
at daddy's coat tdl^ let alone your Share of young¬ 
sters,'mhldM •* . 

JkX tills moment our fiAnd Libbie appeared at hw 
window, and Mrs. Slater, who bad tah^ nor discomfited 
- husband’s place, called out, 

‘IJQladieth Marsh, v^eib a^ IEzona*.and you 
bonMiot"* 

"Dixona.'an not «p yet; he aUd last night he'd 
take his holiday ont In lyifig in bed. I'm going<to th’ 
old’fliiAioned ]|daee,—dmnhBm.” 

Thou art never goiitt by thyself, mophig L"'' 

, " Nol I’m ^ing wlA Uargaret Hall aM her lad," 
replied lyibUe, haatily withdrawing from the window 


in orderto avoid hearing any rematki onjte aiaooiatei 
shehad ehoaen for her di^ of pleaann—thdweol^^il^ 
nei^bonihood, and her uckly, ailing I 
But Jnpiter might havp been a dove, and hla ivy- 
leavee an olive-bnmeli, for the peace he had' bronght, 


hie mother long nudntain her hard enanner towards 
one who had given her’ehild a new pleanire. -She waa 
shy, and aha was pnmd/andfor sometime aheatniggled 
againat the natnial desire of wianifsitfihig her mntitnde ; 
but one evening, wbmi UbUe waa retnlmlng home with 
a bundle of work half as large ae herself, aa abe dragged 
herself alcmg through the heated rireet she was over-, 
taken by Margaret Hall, her burden gently pnlled from 
her, and her way home shortened, and her weary spirits 
soothed and cheered by the outpourings of Msr^ret’s 
heart; for her barrier of reserve once bioken down, she 
bad much to say, to thank her for days of amusement and 
happy employment for her lad, to sp^ of hie ^titude, 
to tell of her hopqs and fears—-the Hopes and fsan 
which mode up the dates of her life. FVom that time 
Libbie lost her awe of the termagant in interest for the 
mother, whose all was ventured in so frail* a bark. From 
that time Libbie was a fast friend with both molher 
and son; planning mitigations to the aortowfbl days of 
the latter, as eageriy oa poor Marpiet Uall, and with 
&r more resources. His life had flickered up under the 
charm and the exoitement of the lost few monthe. He 
evefi aeemed strong enough to undertake the journey to 
Dunham, which Libbie arrangefb as a Whitsuntide 
treat, and for which she and his mothor had been 
hoarding up for soveral weeka. Tho canal-boat left 
Snott-Mill at rix, and it was now past five; ao Libbie 
let herself out very gently, and went across to her 
friends,. She knocked at the door of th^r lodging room, 
and without.waiting for an answer entered. 

Fn^ky’s was flushed, nnd he was trembling irith 
excitement, partly from pleasure, but pbrtly from some 
eoger^wish not yet granted. 

*' Ho wants sore to take Peter with him," said his 
mother, os if referring the matter to Libbie. The boy 
looked imploringl/ht her. * 

" He would so like it, I know. For one thing, he’d 
miss mo sadly, and ohiip for me all day lon^he’d be so 
lonely. I could not be half ao happy, a-tblnklng on 
him, left alone here bv himselt Then Libbie, he’s just 
'like a Christiiyi, so fond of flowery and green leaves^ 
and them aor( of things. He thirmps to mo so when 
mother brings me a pennyworth of wall-flowers to' pnt 
roniwl his cage. He would tellf if he could, vou know, 
but 1 can tell what he meaiti quite as one asif he spoke. 
Do let Peter go, Libbie I I’ll eairy him in my own arms." 

So Jnpiter was allowed to be of the party. Now 
Libbie.lual ovdrcome the great difficulty of conveying 
Fnnky to the boat by offmng to " slay tfor a oowdi, 
and thfi’ahoutaand oxelamatioas of the neightmum toW 
them that their conveyance awrited them at the bottom 
of tiie court. Hie mother carried Franky, If^t in 
wpi^t, though hea^ in hriplessness; uid he woidd* 
holn the cage, belienng that be was thus redeeming 
hia prAniae ^t Peter .should bo a troumeto no me. 
Libbie preceded tolriange tho bundle oontainin^ their 
dinner, aa a Aipport in tiio comer of the eecch. The 
neighbours came out with many blunt speechea, and 
more kindly wishes, and one or two of than would have 
relieved lunfaiet of her- burden, if she would have 
allowed it.< The jnesence oif ^t Utile crippled AUow 
aeemed to obliterate all the uigiy feelinn iriiirii had 
existed between his motoer and her n^^boun, and 
which bad formed the politics of that Uttie court fyt 
many a day. 

And now they vara fkirly off l"Franky'bit hia lips 
in attempted endoffinoe of the pain the motioh esnsed 
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Umi but ^oed uul dunnk, until titqr mn Mxljr on j 
ft maoftdftmized thoroughfiurt, irhaB be clofted Us ^yea, 
end aeemed detifous of ft £nr minntei’ resL Libbie felt 
vexy aby, and reiy much ftbaid of,being eeen by ber 
Maployen " set up in a ooach ;* and ao abe bid beiwlf 
in ft comer, and made benMlfaaamall aapoatible; vbile 
Mia. Hall bad exactly tbe oppeaite fcMing, and ma 
delighted to atand up, atretcbi^ out of the wdow, and 
nodding to pretty neaily eveiy raw they met, or paaaed, 
ontbeio.ot]^ba; and they mre not a few, for the atreota 
were quite g^r, eren at that eady boar, with partiea 
going to thia or that i^way atation; or to the boata 
whiim crowded tbe'canala in tbit bright bdiday week. 
Ahd almoat orery one thw met aoomed to enter into 
lln. HaH'a exbilamtion of feeling, and bad a amile or 
a nod in return. At laat abe plumped down by Libbie 
and exclaimed, « 

" I nerer waa ha a ooacib but once afore, and that waa 
when I was a-golng to be married. It’a like heaven; 
and all done over with auch beautiful gimp, too,” eon- 
tinned she, admiiii^ the liningof the vehicle, jqpiter 
did not flrjoy it ao mnoh. 

As if the bediday time, the lovely weather, and the 
"aweotbour of prime” hadagonial influence, faa no doubt 
tbfy have,) euerybody'a heart aeemed aoflened towards 
poor Franky. The driver lifted him out with the gen- 
tienoas of atrength, and bore him tenderly down to the 
boat; the people thorc made way, and gave him up the 
best seat in their power; or rather, I alihnld call it a 
epoch, for they* saw ho was weary, aqd inaiated on his 
lying down—on attitude he would have been aahamefl to 
asaumo without the protection of his mother and Libhie, 
who now appeared, licaring tLpir tickota, and carrying 
Peter. 

Away the boat went to mako room for others; for 
every conveyance both by land and by water is in 
requisition in Wbitsun-week to give the hard-jrorked 
crowds an oppflPtunity of tasting the ch|rms of the 
country. Bvon every standing place in the eanol packets 
was occupied; and as they glided along, the bank! wore 
lined by people, who seemed to find it objoet enough to 
watch the boata go by, packed close and full with happy 
beings brimming with anticipation of a day's pleasure. 
The country through wMch they poAcd is as uninterest¬ 
ing as can well be imagined, butatill it is country; and 
the BcrcaiM of delight from the children, And the low 
laughs of flleaaure from the parents, at every blossoming 
tree which trailed its wreaths against some cottage- 
wall, or at the tufts of late primroses which lingered in' 
the cool depths of grass along the ca&al haims, the 
thorough reiiah of everything, as if dreadlbg to let tbe 
least cuwumstanco on this happy day pass over without 
its duo appreciation, made the time seem all too wort, 
althongh it took two hoots to arrive at a place only 
eight miles distant from ManchcBter. Even Franky, 
with all his impaticneo to see Dnnluun woods^f^ch 1 
think he con^i^ with London, believing both to bo 
paved with gold,) ciyoyo^the eW motion of tile boat 
BO much, floatingjdong, while pictures moved before 
him, that he regretiot} whou the time camo for landing 
among the soft green meadows that come sloping doigi 
to the dancing water's brim. His fellow passed^rm 
carried him to the park, and. refused all pi^ent; 
althongh bi% mother had laid by sBcpence on {mtposo, 
as a recompense for this service. • 

** Oh, Libbie, how beautiful 1 Oh, mother, mother I 
la the whole world out of Maneheater aa bnutiful as 
thia I I did not know trsea were like this. Snehgrem 
hMM for birds 1 Look, Peter! would not yon like lo 
botiirae, up amoiigthoBoDbnghsiBatlesD’t let you m, 
yoofawWiMoause you're my little bird-brother, ind I 
timnid be qoite lost without y%n.” , 

They nn^ a shawl upon the line mossy turf at the 
root o» boeeh tree, wlnh made a sort of natural oouch, 
and there they laid him, and bade Um rest in (d 


. . -“-I- 

the deUgbt which made Um believe Unuelf oajwble of 
any oxratiw. Where he lay, (alwaya holding /opHer’a 
cage, and ^n tUking to Um as to n play«llow,) he 
waa on the verge of a green area shut in by magnifleent 
trees, In all the gloiy (d their early feliage before the 
summer hoate.have desnened their verdure into one iteh 
monetonons tint. And Uther came parW aAor party; 
oU man and maidens, young men and ehudren—whow 
femtliea trooped along after tbe guiding Ihthora, wh» 
ben the yoongast in weir amt, or astride upon their 
baqhs, while thw turned round oeeaslonalur to the 
wives, with whom they shared some fond local rradtm- 
branea. For yearn hat Dunham park bean the favoorito 
resort of the Manehester woifc-p^le t for mote yean 
than I can toll; probably ever sinoe *' !^e Duke." tqr 
Us canals, opeqpd out the system of oheap travelliiqr. 

It is scenery, too, whleh'presontS' such a complete eon- 
traat to the whirl apd turmoil of Manchester; so 
tborougldy woodland, with its ancestral trees, (hereof 
toere flghtning-blanefaed,) its " vetdarous wall%” its 
grawy walks leading &r away into some glade where 
you start at the rabbit, rusUing among the last year's 
fern, and wbeie the wood-pifeon's call acorns the only 
^tting and aocordont sound. De]^d upon il^ this 
complete sylvan repoM, this aocessiblo depth of quiet, 
tUs lapping the sonl in green images of the conntiy, ' 
forma the most complete contrast to a townsperson, raid 
consequently has over sneh the greatest power to q)>arm. 

* Presently Libbie found out Ae was very hungry. 
Mow they wore but provided with diimer, which was of 
eourse to be eaten as near twelve oielook as might be; 
,and Margaret Hw, in ber prudence, asked a working 
man near, to tell her what o'ffloek it was I 

“ Nay I" said ho; " I’ll ne'er look at clock or watch 
to-di^^ ni not spoil my pleasnfe by finding out how* 
fast it’s going away. If thou’it hnngiy, eat. I make 
my own dinner hour, and I’ve eaten mine anlrourago.” 

So they had their veal pies, and then found out it was 
only about half-paat ton o'clock, by so many pleasurable 
Clints had that morning been marked, tint snch was 
their buoyancy of spirita that they only enjoyed their 
mistake, and Joined in the general laugh against the 
man who had eaten his dinner somewhere about nine. 
Ho laughed most heartily of all, till suddenly dfopping, 
he said, ^ 

" 1 mns} not go on at thia rate; laughing gives ma 
such an appetite,* 

" Ob, if that's all,” sUd a meriy-looifing man, lying 
at full lenra, and crnshlng the fresh scent oat of the 
grass, whue two ra* three little children tumbled over 
hUh, and crept about Um, aa kittens or puppies frolic 
with their pateiRs; " if that’a we'll have a subserlp. 
tion of eatables for them igaprovnenf folk as have oot^ 
their dinner fortholr brcidcfest. Herek%Ban8age past/ 
'and a hudfll of nnts iog myahare. Bring round a hat, 
Bob, and see Hhat tRe eomnany irill give?’ • 

Bob carried out the jok^nneh to little Fianky!s 
amusement, and no one ms m ohurlish as to refese, 
altbpngh the contributfons varied from a poppermlnt 
drop np to a veal-pie, aul a sausage pasty. 

" It's a thriving trade,” said Bob, as he em|^ed Ua 
hatfiil of pipvMrais on tbe grass by Librae's side. 

" Besides, it's.tip-top to»4o live on the pu blic., Hrakt 
what is that?” • • • 

The laughter and the chat wore mddoaly hushed, and 
mothers told their IHtiet ones to Baton, aa fer away in 
tbe diatonc^ now sinking and fidBa^, now awellinga>>d 
clear, oamn xinUnueal'of oUldHn’a voices, bleuled 
together in one ra thoia psUm tones whicb*we are all 
of na fomilior withtlmd wnioh brtag to mind the old, t { 
edd digra when we, as wondesAig ehildren, wers flnt led 
to wotwp " Opr Father,” by vum beloved wrea who 
hove ainee gone to the more p^octworaBip. HUywaa 
that distant ehoiU praise even to the mestfhonAtiesB;, 
and when it In feet was ended, in th* instils paase 
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doting vUch tbe ear awaited the A^UUoB M- the air, 
iber eaugbt the uoon-tida httU and onz of tl^ tnyriade 
of iniecie, who danced away th^r livee id tiiat gtorioM 
day; they heard the ewaying of tbe mighty woode in 
the soft, yet reeietleeB breeze; and then again once more 
bunt forth the merry jeets and the ehoota of childhood; 
and again tbe elder ones reenmed their happy talk) aa 
they lay or eat '* Under tile greenwood tree." Fimih 
parties came dropping in; eome loaded iKth wild 
fluwere, almoet with braui^ei of hawthhm indeed^ 
while one or two had made prize of ^e rarliest deg- 
ruaes, and had cast away campion) etitehwort, ragrad 
robin, all, to keep tho lady of the hedg;ei from toing 
obeoUred or hidden among the oommonatty. 

One after another drew nearto Vranky, and looked on 
with interest ae he lay, aorting the flowers given to him. 
Happy parents stood by, with their househoid bands 
around them in health and comeljneas, and felt tbe sad 
prophecy of those ahrivelled limbs, those wasteh fingen, 
those lamp-like eyes, with their bright dark lustre^ 
Ills mother was too eagerly watching his happiness to 
read the meaning of the |mve looks, but Libbio saw 
them, and understood them, and a chill shudder went 
tlirough her even on that di^, as she thought on the< 
future. * 

" Aye 1 I thought we should give you a start I ” 

A start they did pve, with their terrible slap ou liib- 
bie'i bgek, as she sot, idly grouping flowers, and following 
out her aorrowftil thoughts. It was tho Dixons I* 
Instead of keeping .their holiday by lying in l>ed, they 
and their childreu had roused themseljies, and had come 
by the omnibus to the nearest point. For an Instatit 
the meeting was an awkwaVd one on account of tho fend 
tetwoon Margaret Hall and Mrs. Dixon; but there was 
no long resisting of kindly Mother Mature's soothings 
at that holiday time, and in that lovely tranquil spot ; 
or if they could have been unheeded, the fdght of 
Franky would hare awed every angry fooling into rest, 
BO changed was he since the Dixons had last seen him; 
since he had been the Puck, or Bobin-goodfellow of tSe 
neighbourhood, whose marbles were always rolling them¬ 
selves under pmple’s feet, and whoso top strings were 
alwi^B han^ng in nooses to catch tho unwary. Vest 
he, we freble, mild, almost girlish-looking lad, bad once 
been a merry, happy rogue, and os such oflon cuffed 
by Mra Dixon, the veir Mrs. Dixon who pow stood 
. gazing with thenars In her eyes. CAild she, in sight 
of him, the tinged, the ihding, keep up a q^urel with 
his mother 1 

“ How long hast thou been herel" asked Dixon. , 

" Welly on for all day," answered Libbie. 

'* Hast never been to see the deer, oP the king and 
q^neen oaks! Lord r hc% stupirl i" 

His wife pinched hie arm, to remind Mm of Franky’s 
lielpleaa condition, which of connHi tetherocl' thp other- 
wis#wUling feet. • , * * 

•But Dixon bad a rem^. He called Boh, and oneor 
two others, and each talcing a comer of the strong 
plaid shawl, they slnnl' Franks as in a hammock, (ad 
thus carried him merrily along down tbe luodqmths, 
over the soft g^uW turf, while the glimmering ehine 
and ehadow fell on bia upturned faiftf ,The women 


hanging over a gMit town; and that wtp Maneheiter, 
old, ugly, nmoky Manehester I dett, hupyv-..SMikenh 
vipiking, noble Huioheeter; when Uieir drildtmrilfed- 
bton born, (and pedmps where epuie lay buried,) where 
tthelr homes were, when Ood had east theit lini^ Ud 
told them to work out their deetiny. 

" Hurrah for Cud amuke-Jtidc I" nrled Boh, pMBng 
Fraaky eofUy down ou the gnae, befon he whined Ills 
hat round, pnpaiatory fhr a cheer. " Httuab 1 hnmh 1" 
from all the men. 

** Tben'a the rlitt of my hat lying like * qnolt 
yonder,” observed Bob quieUy, as he^nplaced his iNdBi- 


itma uaif uu uib ucoup wama »u« gAvrivj ua ajuui^s 

" Here's the Bunday-eohool childer a-coming to sit 
on this shady side, and have thMrliuns and milk. ,. 
Hark t they're singing the Infrmt School graoe." 

They sat close at hand, aw that Fraaky could hear the 
words they sang, in rings of children, making (In 
their gay summer printe, newly donned for that welm) 
garlands of little nces, ail happy and bright upon the 


from tbe ground, now eahmlng at the Iqw-hsngiim 
bmwflies of the hotse-eheetnnts The aoul gtaw much 
on tint day, and in those wood^ and all un^nwieusly, 
asMKila do grow. They fbllc>wed,Fnaky*s^hmmock> 
bearen np a gnaty knoll, on the top of which stood a 
agroapof piaa-trseo, whose stems looked llkedwk Kd 
gold in the sunbeams. Tney had token Fnnkyvthere 
to show him Mandiamer, mr away In the blue plMn, 
against which fits woodland fmeground cut wi^ h soft 
•clear line. Far, thr awnyin the distance on that flat 
plain , yon might see the motionless cloud of smoke 


near Fraaky, whom ^he had long been‘wctchuig, mid 
threw her half bun at his side, and theu'ran away and 
hid herself, in very shame at the lioldneas tt her own 
Mwout impulse. She kept peeping behind her screen at 
Froiiky ail the time; and he meanwhile was almost too 
much plessed and happy to eat; the world was so 
beautiful; and men, and women, and children, aU so 
'lender and kind; so softened, in fact, by the btouty Of 
Uiat earth; so uneonsciously touched by the Bpirft qf 
Lovts which wh the Oreator of timt Idv^ earUi. But 
the day drew to an cud; the heat daslined; the birda 
once more liegan their •warblings; the fresh soeuts 
again hung about plant, and tree, and gross, betokett- 
iug the fragrant presence of the reviving daw; and— 
tbe boat time was near. As they trod the meadow 
paih oqpe more, they were Joined by n^y a party tliey 
bad encountf red during the day, all aoounding in hap¬ 
piness, all full of the day's adventures. Lottg-cherishra 
quarrels had been forgotten, new friendships formed. 
Fresh* tastes and higher delighta had been imparted 
that day. Wo have ul of us one look, now ana then, 
called up by some noble or loving thought, (our highest 
on earth,) which wih lie our lik&ess in iloaven. I esn 
catch tbe glance on maiw a &ce; the glanMng light ot 
the cloud ot glory from Heaven, " which is^iar home.” 
That look was present on numhets of hm-workod, 
[^wrinkled countenances, as they turned backwards to 
'cost a longing„lingcrlng look at Dunham weibds, tost 
deepening iqto the hlackneesr of night, bdt whoee 
memory was to haunt in greenness snd freshness 
mann a loom, and workshop, biM fimtoiy, wiUi imagos 
of peace and beauty. • 

That night, aa Libbie lay awake, reviving the Ind- 
dents of the day, she oanght Fnak^e voice through ^ 
open windows. Instead of the frequenCmoon of pidB, 
he was trying tffxecal the burden of oneiof the 
dren'e hymns:— w 

“ Here we sutfer grief tad {sdn, ' 

Here we meet to pert agaiiq 

• • la Hesvea we part ao more. * 

^ OhI thstwiUbeJ<qrfol,”ele. > . 

She recalled his quesfion, his whispered question, to 
her in the trappiest part of toe diw.*lf« asked, 
“ Libbie, is Dunham like Heaven! The pd^e here 
are as kind as angels; and 1 don’t want fieaTSh to be 
more beautiful toaa tois.plaes. If yon and mother 
wSuhl but die with me,’l would Bke to diq, and live 
always there.” She hod ohtoked him, for toe had 
foued he waa impioue; but now the young child’s 
craving for some aefinitoddea of tho lud to whieh his 
inner wisdom'told him he was haatenlng, had nothing 
in it wrong or even sorrowful, font 

, * la Meavea we part ao mote.” 
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InthisdepatimeiUt^our /oiumalwe mean not onfy to state eandkBo onr oim eairneil opiiUon on ttim motleit, 
o/impo^n^ MjAall endeavovr, ae far <u in ue lie*, to form nod guide publie opmion, ae ttoery honai 
jofurwaxel diovld do; emd with equal eineeritg we eolieit the opiniotw of othore aO elaeeee-^ Aeg riek or 
poor, be they madert or men, &e they tnen or women.’ Wo work luii all, and we down to work warn • 


Tke SeaUh (f TbwM HR. —^We an |tlad to tee that it ia the 
intention of miniaten tp eeny thu bill, if pomible, tliia aeaaion. 
Lord John Buaaell, in atnting on MuniliiT, the let inataut, wliat 
miniatcra propoaed with regard to billa before the Uonae, 
declared that thcw attached much importance tQthia,and wiahed 
to aee it pnaaod tliia aeaaion. Now, therefun, ia'the time for all 
tlie frienda of tlie meaaun—ttiat iLall tlie friendaofeloaDlmeBa, 
health, and oomfortto the comnmiut;—taheatirtliemaclvea, pnd 
by pouring ia petitiona ftom all quartere, to aapportministciB in 
their good intentiona. When we have aeen fram the atatiaticul 
reporta what ia really the condition of London, and our other 
large townV that,in Whitechapel the average of life iaabut 
twenty yeuia; that m SpitalAelda it ia littl% better; that the rate 
of nioctelity ia ao' advaneing, that in the laat quarter of the 
year, ending March Slat, there lain alimited number of diatricll 
ait tlioiiaoud and ihirty'-fivndeatba above tlie corrected average; 
that in Loudon alone thirty-eight peraonc die daily in rxceoa of 
the rate of mortality in the immediate neighbourhood; and that 
in that city, in acven yeata, >. e. from 1838 to 1844, the exeeaa 
of dratba hiia been uf,873; of children alone, 68,861. 

We call upon th# public, thcreforp, to petition Government to 
aave the livea of abpnt 14,000 peraons aftnually in Londpn 
alone 1 To aave the livea of npwarda of eight thdhaand children 
annually in Loudbn alBne I And if in London, how many thou- 
aanda annually throughout all GreatdBrilain! 

That ia jnat what we aak for. Not merely for the removal 
of aukancca, and the opening of draina,and the better arrange¬ 
ment of dwelling houaea; but Arat, that our fellow-creaturea, 
to tlie amount of acores of thonsanda annually, may be aaved 
from premature death; and that while they do live, they nfty live 
in cleiinlincaa and coiiifurt. If there be a man iRio lovea hia 
race, let him, iia ao^ aa poaaiblc, put hia hand to a petition for 
the canying of thu bill. If a man were known to be uiijoatly 
condemned to die, how many thouaanda would hurry to petition 
fur hia reprieve; but here we are cidledon to reprieve hnndreda 
of ihonaanda from nnjuut deatha—deatha inAieted on them by 
unwholeaome abodea, and ^tiiential edlhvia from want of 
drainage and ventiiatiun. Let the philanthropiid. reeoRect that 
all laeana of inontl or rcligioua amelioration are %ad will be 
of little avail fill the aanitaiy condition of the people be taken 
care of. Before the 14th of June, every one may have an 
opportunity of aaving many livea annually, and diffuaiug mnch 
hmlth and comfort amungat Ida fellow-mcn, and eapecially the 
IKHir, by Bui^orting thia eaacutial incaaureby prompt petitioning. 

Greed Demoiutnriim ef*the National Land Compam^et 
CtCoHHortille .—^By far the modi prominent and_ aneceaafnl 
movement which the people are niakiug at preaent, ia amongat 
the Chaitiata. They have aet themaelvea eamciitly aince 1846 to 
aocnmnlate aavingr and purehaae Innda, and adUle t|icn|pelvea 
npon them, nn^r the ^idanoe of Mr. Feargna O'Connor. 
Many entertain aerioua tears (leat the ]dan should isaae in 
diffionltiea and diaappoiutment from the scheme which it einbracea 
of borrowing money on one eotate to parehaae otheni with, m aa 
tmhave a complete coucatehation of mortgagea, which in times 
of diAlenlty, or Mluio of crops from bad seasons, may opewitc* 
to endkhger and usorganise the whole atbir. At presenl^how* 
evw, eveiything proceeds most proapeitmslj^ Within two yean, 
they have ei^leeied a capital of upwards uT 30,000/., and pur¬ 
chased tvro estntea, on one of which, thia of VConnorvUle, 
many Auniiiea are looitcd in thmr oottagea. O’Conaor ia mort 
indefiitigable in hia exertions, and the utmost conAdenee of nlti- 
mate sncdeaa'vtevoilt amon^ the Chartist My. May it be 
realiud; fer it oertanuly la a great experiment on the cor 
operative pHneipicADd every attAupt to incite the working classn 
to aeeumnfaita mid seeure pioperto, is deserving of the warmest 
^madldation. We eannot hdp tbinbiug, however, that a union 
tof trade with ijpienlturetmuat give a mote certain dement of 
etability to each a |dan. when the aeluns are nnAtvonrable to 
crops or dottle, ou such small allotments aa four otrea, if the 
poor man’s cow dies, or hia com or haf ii spoiled by wet 


weatAer, whd h to him up throuidi itV Nothidg could be 
ao aeUure a safeguard agdhiat this, ha Uie unibu df ttnle. How 
many ddmeatie trades, aa ihoemald&g, tailoring, sttew platting, 
and^ like, may be canied on. What is to praveut in such a 
village a manufoctoiy of aome kind being UanM on A As of 
hatt,pap«r, doth, ete. A By such arrahgements n Wonld enal^ 
part of the famik to unite fli the trade Of the place, and the 
other to pursae the agriculture, end ocoaidonally idl to unite in 
telling into^ie ground tbe*aM or into the bam the crop, aa ie 
done by the peasantry of Silesia, we cannot imagine a more 
hi^y or healthy stntemf society. 

On this oooaaion, great nurabets of visitors crowded into the 
new settlement both mm London agd the ndghbonring country; 
and amongst the most prominent, both ia inn]Hieting the buildings 
and improvements, and also on the platform, and at the dbluer, 
Was Mr. Gochrane, tlie oandidato for Westminster. 

Proyreu of the Operative Btdrerd Xovement forehortentny the 
honre of folbifr, and the aholition if night-eiork .—^A pnblio 
meeting, numerously attended was held in the aasemi^-sooms 
of the Horns 'Tavern, Kennington, on Saturday evening. May 
the 23nd. Charles Cochrane, Esq., the candidate for Westmin¬ 
ster, waa unnnimouak called to tlie diair aliidst loud cheering, 
end aaiddie accepted the honour they had couforred on him with 
n great deal of pleasure. The jonrSeyman bakers were tmly the 
victims of bad circumatanena, cooped up in the bakehouse, and at 
all tiiaoLst the beck and call of theif employers. Ha need 
snircrl"inate. that it was utterly impossible that any class could 
sulfer more than did the journeyman bakers. This was not ante 
Gieir cause, bnt the cause of their wives and families! and it 
was their duty to proAt by every circumstance timt offered to 
ninuiye the load of evil which oppreuaed them, not by a resort lo 
violence, but by cooljy and disp^onately resolving to perseieru 
until every semblnnee of tyranny and oppreasion shall ceatUb 
and thus convince their employers they were in every way 
worthy to be treated as men. (Loud cheers.) Then waa ao 
elnaa at operatives, save the bakers, that could not calculate on 


wbieli th^ Were allowed time tor menu; and wny anouiu not 
thatnaefol man, the baker, be equally well drrated A (Loud 
^heers.) B#, alaa I the baker commenced hia toil when moat 
other operatives were retiring to rest, vis., at ten or eleven 
o’clqpk at night; and not even the Sunday was sacred to him. 

The WRdenpin Seetimonial .— Is is proposed to raise a tiiou- 
aand pounds by a penny subacripUon anumgst children, for a 
testimonial to toe qiend of efailRren, Mr. Wimerapin. It is also a 
proposed that each ohUd, so contributing, shall accompany the 
penny by its auiqgmph,|po at to form a curioua record of this 
event. Any motoers or govewieaaoa who would undertake 
to join in this work of love, an^vill forward to ua ettoets 
money or penny stamps, with toe antographa of the little sub- 
seiib^ shall nave them du^forwarded to the proper quitter, 

Britiol Temperance FeHieat, be the toolodtal 0«rdb«di-~Tiia 
holiday otWhitauntide is bat too fteqneatly imluwa towns mteked 
tomnehdrnakenaedlandeonsemteutdiaoraer. Xweentdemiaat 
toe head of tiie temperance caMs in Bristol, foeUngBirttoe most 
effective way to preveilt the injuiioas omplo^miimnrfoBaTid • 
is to nfticd the )mple the means m iaaoeM MtiAeiitinB, have 
fbrthc laat Are or six font engaged mt Whit-Tnasdsy the beau¬ 
tiful Stoological Gardena, witmia « ptosutrt walk from our city, 
and opened them to the public at n rmiy let adraiaslan Am, pm- 
riding in the gardens atnjfl mMhs ot nfreshmcnt and innocent 
amoaopient, M only ptohiUting tie lie of any intoaioitibg 
liquors og the prentees. The hOs anawsred admrtkbfy; 
every year toe gar^ns have been more thronged, this yeas'itoere 
than 18,000 havingfoeen admitted, and we hara^nererhaMof . 
any disorderly eondnot, or wilful d^age to thy ^j^nts or anirnda. 
The streeta of Briihd an oeitainly mom orde^ thin in Isimer 
years, and the disgmoaful exhibiboiis of inebriety oie leys olbw 
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obsemd. Tbis ▼ow, sbore • thonniid jtonag toetotilm wifli tod ■titmf. I ei|doH-tii(i Song of • Tnmf ftr filbliaiiliaB, 
their tearlwn ernnid hj the mfliood from towoi end -rillagee ill dtSiild yoa th|ii]i it «ardi;r- Bog no gWMwdgB.tiiW M 


eriun; the luge mum nw crowded new for a ttrj dilbmtt 
]mrpom, and it exeitrd fieelingi of joy and thankfldaeai in tlioie 
u ho watched the long pnenuon winding thraagh the atreete to 
Ciiilon, that them and girli, tbeitatnre men and women of 
onr country, were engaging in a Tolnntaiy act of aelf-denial, 
and ilrm reuetance of temptation, and that if tiiq petaerered to 
tlie end, they might aare tnemarlvca and otheia ftoin one of^ 
moat overwhelming evila of onr conntm. (The day waa beao- 
tifnL the nther tardy apring had eomo iortii in aU ita Inzuriant 
loveUneaa, and ftom tndve o’cloek till nin^ in the evening, ijie 
gardena were crowded with hapm gtonpa. Hen wen thronga 
awitingthevarifinahouaesof uie animahi-^en gronpa of 
children, and aomc even of ** larger gamvtb,” HMn amnaingthem- 
advea with ewinga, roundabonta, etc.; ihmily partiea n%htbe aeen 
quietly eqjuying themaelvca under tihe trMa, or by the cool 
roaervoira; while in another part, a targe wagmn, eo Aerted into 
a temporary idatform, was oedupied hy c^omted temperanoe 
apeahera, uhoae eloquence attracted large etowda arouna them! 
All quietly diapeiacd at nine o’clock, wl|en the riaing tocketgave 
the appointed aignal. We hefirve that auch aeawna of innoeent 
emoyment, not unmixed arith rational enteriainmmt and worda of 
wnweaomr ronncQ, havea higher good than the mere wi^idranal' 
from hnrtfiil plcaaurei; tKn nfiw and mflen the heart, 
it to the aaeet influence of natn^ and warm the aoeial nflee- 
t lona; we hope that tempenuice will lead the way to ■many auch 
holidaya from the calking cares and aometifflea dull monotony of 
daily lift. H.C. * 

t 

Coyperatkf JExamion. —On Whit-Mon^y n number of the 
membera and IKeiida of the Co-opentive Lw^e, being ^airoua, 
of eonneeting rational eqjojitnent with the spread of their 
prineiplea, determined to spend the day together, in a rural 
'ezrursioD to the veg^rikn eaiaUlshment, Alrott Honae, Ham 
Common, there to commune tnpither on the advantaged of co¬ 
operation. Tho-e who were able, ataited early in the morning, 
and the remainder of the friends contiuned to arrive daring 
the day. A vegetebla dinner, oonaiating of several kinds of pies, 
pudding, nnd frilit^ was provided by the proprietors of Alcott 


knowdiovtbemenin 


tofflieiiMiAitiuMri 

MuJaStoflSM 


On Ic^ Choriolfa teweriag brow 
AH Borw lias ^ otowning anew] 

And boUbia lidea, now itenily grey. 
Stand forth to meat the sunny rnr; 
'T^ila ftr bedtor the TweedV lalei 
An gently ftnaetf l{y vernal gales. 


Hrre stealing alow and darkfy on, 

Yet aoaring Bkyliit.a aweally apig, 

And daiiiea bwnn to greet the ^ng: 
And sweet on yonder budding brae 
^e thrnsb is dating land and bek 


Sing on, sweet bird I thy mdting ley 
Hath chased my darkest eana away. 


Sad, roving here in aeardSof toil—' 
A boon denied with cureless smile— 
Alas I we homcleis wanderers And 
Timt man to man ii atQl unkind. . 


BtrUefitaif, 


. let iiag, aaeet bint I waioyou song 
%ilb keen my bosom's ehndt among; 
Sweet! like my jean, when low and clear 
Her soothing accents meet my ear; 
lake hers thy heartfelt ^adneaa pure 
Still nerves my qiirit to endure. 


jum SiCEson. 


uie, for such as ehoae to partake of it, aj a trifling ooatj aftd 
I the sulnect of eonaideralile amnarmrnt; othem of the mends 
use fleshly appetites could not brook so rimplo an entertain- 


whose fleshly appetites could not brook so rimplo an eqtert ain- 
ment, formed pie-nie pnrliea or betook tliemadvea to neigh¬ 
bouring places of accommooBtion. At half-past two rfdock, 
according to agreement,-n eo-opeiativr meeting avas held on tlie 
lawn adjoining tlie houiti, Mr. Hawkins t^iding. Mr. Lanja 
addressed the friends with his usual ahuig', pomting out tlm 
hindrances whichgaisfed to the complete auroess of tlie eo-opera- 


THE LETTERS ON LXBOUB, 


BT vnuaic bowir; 


nent,-n eo-opeiativr meeting avas held on tlie _ Ml __ 

honto, Mr. Hawkins t^^ng. Mr. lAi^ MEMOIn^ OF 
ids with his usual ahuig', pomting out tlm 


hindrances whichgwistGd to the complete auroess of tiie eo-opera- 

tiveprindple; duelling on the necessity of oo-opr^ition Ung Indndine those of Tbb HuxGBliraov FaMUT. 
baaed on the tdigioua senUment. and conlondcd that it <4ght ■ Imnw Bunnm; Fii«i>mK*Do 


REMARKABLE AMERICANS, 

BT KABT nowertj I 

>f Tbb HuxGBiiraoir FAiUTj Mm 
r Bumin; Fbbbbbicb IIJoboum], 


not to he regni ded aolely, or even pnn<apsll.v, iit a selflsh point of tjugaxtw ; xhhhu uoiiniiT, * a 

view, as a means of procuring greater quantities jof food m WlliLUH Lhdxo GabbUoit ; and ot%|Bn in pwpBlB U On, 
<^im ; hut sa an ndvnnim towards a luglirt and purer eondi- wOleahortly bo publidied ln*h compact, neat, and 
tion of life, and as bang more injierordaBee arith we lawi of i*,, . vii. —v. ..in w. 

Mie Creator; ho also enforced his views of the snperiorito rf. gOMUo form. The mole M both these WOTlM WUl DO 

_A-U1. J.^A . Jt_y___J Al.^ _JM C ..m W«_. _S..9_M_<..^AL ^JjlSASsaMmU twu fc uws- 


be inutiTBtcd'to food for meiu The eeue of 

co-operation waa obo anocessfully pleaded hy otlier frieetb in 
speeches abounding with sound ai|giinen^ persuasive wppala, 
nud glowing coattima of the evlb, misery, and dqgraibtim of 
tlie present system of antogimbm and compsUtion, with'Um 


wQIo shortly be publidied in*h compact neat, and 
pnfaaUe form. The i^iole bf both those works wUl be 
Bieftilly eotrqctod sad enriched with sdditional tafep- 
published at the lowest possible pries, 
ifnd soi^d bgr aU tbe ^;ents of Homtfi JowcMi. 

CMtlBtfo * wan. 


«sn |SSW|^UV Bjmwsia VM SMSSW^WaaiMIA BIUIM VWHSJimilAUWSSp WSbU MW ^ — 

improved condition of the hnmaa.nee iAstl^ “good time Tim limignuit’sCbmidaiiit. 

wni mg"^when epyperation eliiU],*ave done it* perfect vroik. r,* ■riBeBeroltoSwa Ho. YI^TheDsaube.By Wm 
The foeribigqto’cdKm hour a^ji half; spd tte fnenda then BowrlM.ftL.l}.MIP... s . • a.*♦ 


ino xnepimpiik.'^ieasm lurar loa a iiau, tite imBds then Boirrf^ JbL.D HIT • a« a a s • * •« w. 

ISS ViAtomnsB^.ftnywa^iathsaatbamV IW. 


intuKiUiig eharaeter, and. gave general sntbbethm. B b 
iateadad to have aimibrexeuipons tbrongfathe anmnmr, ad as 
drinking and amoki^ trill be exdnded, itia hoped-tlitt tttqrwiU 
prove not only nennrive, but obo edneational* 

* \ 

, Tie Song ^ fie Sik,—I have read yew Jouriml, 

and it lesiu to mo like the wial of the people, lumest, earaui^ 


By NBUsm BowM.. .. 
lifehtjlbMhefter, Iflite 
Matwih By Cotton Maihi 
fba WaBBLt BaommAf E 
with Ouaena Intansto ad I 


Bad Opirima saanerisd 

ite iVoRMi • ft « 4 17 
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HOWITTS JOUfilTAL. 


HELDELBERO. 

From a Painting in (ke Exhibition the Society 
of Britieh Artists; by J. B. Pisk, 
Vice-President of the Society. 


iiB foil of beauty and intenat. To thejrigbt Bmokea the 
Tillage of Neunheim, tbrongh wbicu Tre-jr^aohed tbo 
beautiful Bergatrasac, and took our frequent iralkB'paBt 
the ruined bouB» where Luther apent a night on hia 
way to the Diet of Worma, and ao on to the caatle of 
Hudachuaheim, and the lovely Valley of the Seven 
Milla In that faroff, uid, to the atrange apectator. 


Bkaottvoii BainKiBaEO ! IVhat painter haa' not monotonoua plain, lie jams plaoea of delight to 
dcaircd to paint tbeo 1 what poet to live in thee I In our oemoriea. There ia viublo the atraight Tine of 


the ruined towers which thia picture now ^lacea beneath 


our memonea. There ia visible the atraight Tine of 
that apple-tree skirted road, which condueta yon to 


our eyes, there is one old man, whg, driven flronw his the palace of Schwetaingen, with ita fountains, ita 


native country, France, by the fury of the Kevolntion, 
has taken up lua abode there, and has apent a whole life 
in giving to canvas hia conooptions of ita beauty. 
From day t«>day, aloft in his aneient turret wiUiin the 
castle court, may the renerab{p M. Oraiuporg bo'seon, 
seated assiduously at his never-ending task of portray¬ 
ing from some new point, or jindcr some new aspect. 


statues, its noble lime-tree avenues, and open-air con¬ 
certs. There stand those remnants of the ancient 
Hardt Forest, beneath whoso lofty pines we have wan¬ 
dered many a mile in the pleasant summer weathci^ 
and where memory still places us in ^e midst of a 
group of dear friends, now far and widely scattered— 
some into the regions of eternity ; and where we still 


his iMjlovcd old haunC Peace haa long retufnod to his ^ee that Swedish lady seated at the foot of a mighty 


native land; the way back ia wi^p open to him ; ye- 
atored fortune and title invite him to return^nd spend 


ine, singing the national song of The Uld Qothic 
den, till the peasant girls cutting gross in |he glades 


the evening of Ida days^'hcre they began ;Tiut no, his of the wood came- forth, and with bfrtndiahcd sickles 


bUU VI asars uorje^naavav waav^ asv|^saaa | a/uv mv* aaaa 

heart Is inacparably we<lded to Heidelberg, and in 
llcidolbcrg to its pocrlesa castie. i 


kept time to the strain. 

But on what side of thia enchanting old place do not 


And to iiow many thousands besides M. Gvainiperg haunts of perpetual l>eauty and joy rise up to the 
I! iaiJoideIbcjg a charmed place, a paradise of the heart I memory 1 The Wolfs Brunnen, with its legend of the 
I W'ho, from whatever country he ootne, thinks he haa fair Jctta;.the Neckar, with its grape-green water; 
reaWy scon Germany, if he hate seen Heidelberg ! and lofty clifFs, and valleys branching away into the old 
English, French, Italian, Mwede, Dane, all turn their forests, with nil their hidden villagcs-.-and rustic mills, 
steps towards lie^lberg, and unite in the nniversnl Ay, the Stift Mill, with its vernal squills, in March 
■ tribute to its iovbiiness. r eagerly sought for, and its frmous coSee, drank under 

The artist has here giyoa ns the place fron*a point blossoming apple-trees; the Bicvhalter Hof, in the 


of view in which he hoe conimUecl general effect rather midst of the woods: the lofty tower of the Kaiserstulil: 


than peculiar hean^eSs Wo hare the noblo old castle the nearly equally lofty ruins of the monastery on the 
standing on its Tantage ground, overloolung itrtsulijoet Heiligcnbeig, overlooking the huge Khine plain, with 
town, and the gMt plain of the Palatinate, with the aH its towns and villageH, Spiro, Mannheim, Laden- 
Vogeson mountains shutting out the distance and burg^nWorms, and the distant heights of the Hcidcn* 
Fiance togciher. We have the delightful Neckar maur aud ^he Donuersberg. 

gliding away, not between those enchanting hills, and Tp (.lio atranger these are unknown names. Thon- 
foTcsts, and old castles, arid towns a\uid, which envfron aands visit Hoideibeog, and ascend to its castle, and 
it all the way from Uclihrons, but pursing Ito way wartder through ita dehghtfiil gardens,^nd listen to the 
over the open champaign to the iihme, whieb ftuntiy band playing, often from its great round tower, and 
pieams in tlie dialancc. We have the csstle Itswf tom- hang for a while on its balfiuny, gazing with delight 
ing towards us ike veiy plainest of its fsfsdeh You over the ihr-below-lying city, and up its beautiful v^cy, 
might imagine a great portion of it as the rain of Mine and then away again, carrying with them a snnny but 
huge factory or convent, so plain and pmoMfM U it confused rocollectiou of » genuine elysinm. But they 
with liosls of windows; but to the fainihar tyo, now ^fho pitch their tents here for-fc longer time, from day 
many exquisite examples of nnest sreUtOoture im to day discern that the charming scenes of tbe city 
inwanlly visible ! Over these plma wnlu peep tU environs thorpselves, arc but one very small portion of a 
pCsiked roof luid stutu^crowncd pinnuolM of the ch[tMl/ coutitiy ful| of UAtunitl deligLls. Tlioy plunge into the 
and convey the imagination and the memory to Mat wide-apreading forests, visit old villages, ascend moun- 
broad balcony which seems to hang fir w on Its TOnt, taUis, uaverse the pvimitive Otlenwald, and make every- 
and (o that intertor muk, where the nmmnMnt where new discoveries olr loveliness, and an Arcadian 
brrikcii foiiDtaiii, and the rrch _arabesques of tbo Otto tranquillity. To spirits that iiavo worn and fretted 
Imilding, and tbo statues of•sarlU8,_dem^go^ Md (HO themselves in the jostling life of such a place as Lon- 
IVlsgraves, allcimtely solj^it attention. don,»iuLd yet have letmned the poefly of feeling in 

But from om- HiuidJ^re where the artist moj^eed their boeoma, with what a soothing efibet do the life 
us, we look right down into the dear old oHr, laid are i md li,, scenery of Heldelbd.'g present themselves. No 
once moi-o a happy inhabit^ , ■*, ** " natura can be more congenial, and no scenes more 

a (.pot, a bouse, a root^ a chimney, that is mot familhir , powerful to charm the poetic eye. And in such a place 
to us. There tie the market-plaw, with its town- c-yqn ate sure to meet with people of kindred tastes, add 
lu’ii'-c turning ita long back to u#,* sgd the Chniw > wltlull the qualities that make society delightfuk Not 
of jh(;.,iioly Ghost risingodn its centre, where Fro-; place Iteelf affords them—no place less; but 

tcsiciit mils Catholic t^rtbip sifce by side at the Engfamd, ud America, Franco, Denmark, and Sweden, 
same lu.ur, eawh in thort own moiety of the saqfed j tkttbeP some of their noblest children ; and it is 
fabric. The uiilo-loug Haupt-stiwso, or Jligh-atrasl| ■ these that g^ve to tho spot the most lasting cha^n in 
runs right on, swarming,with jaunty students, and your taemorles. 

silnpio qpiiiitry people, and lounging police, ahd Jn that spacious mansion, directly below the woods 
trudcsnien equally lounging,leaning against deor- of the ftjreground of this picture, in which for two years 
posts, with pipe in m^iuth, and ever nodding reci g- we resided, Jean Paul Bichter used to enjoy an evening 


and convey the imagination and the memoiy to Umt 
broad balcony which seems to hang b air on its front, 
and to that interior count, where tho magnlfioent 
broken fonntaiii, and the rich arabcS(]ucs of tbo Otto 
liuilding, and the statues ofasain^ dem^g«ds, nad wd 
I'ulsgruves, allcimtely solicit att&tion. 

But from our ll!uidj>era where the artist has ]daoed 
us, wu look right down into the dear old oHv, sM are 
onvc moi-o a happy iuliabitajit of it. Then is setteoly 


I Mgteoly 


a spot, a bouse, a rout; a chimney, that iamot familhir 
to us. There Cs the market-place, with its town- 
hi u-e turning ita long back to a#,«sgd the Churtdt 
of jhu,yJUuly Ghost risingodn its centre, where Firo- 
tcsiciit imici (%thulic ttortbip side by side at the 
same liour, eawh in thoir own moiety of tho saqyed 
fabric. The rnlloloug Haupt-strasso, or JiigfHrtrast. 
runs right on, swarming,with jaunty students, and 
silnpio c)>iiiitry people, and',.lounging police, and 
tfudcsnien equally lounging,leaning against th^ deor- 
posts, with pipe in m^iuth, and ever nodding recig- 
uitious to passing aequaintam-e. Wo spy ^out toe 


uitious^ to passing ceqimintam-e. Wo spy ^out _toe revel, Wordsworth baa lived, and the Emperor Alex- 
nnivcrsij.v, the old posi-ofbee, nnd-iha.tightsume bridge under of llussia, preceding on his march to France iu 
over which for years we almost daily passijd to reach the roar of Buonaparte, desired to take np hfc abode, 
the woods and mountains beyond. . gg umg], delighted in it, and its overhanging 

Thor^ is not a rpot iu ail thislaudscape that is not to | woods, and terrSced walks, that he has left above its 
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door a brats plate, with an inscription calling on oreiy 
Kassian hereafter to respect and spare that honse. 

On the spot where Mr. Pyne has now placed ns, 
Goethe has stood, and Schiller, DBIand, and Freili- 
mth; Andersen, the Dane, and Frederika Bremer, the 
Swede, hare wandered; Bulwer, and Campbell, and 
Coleridge, hare gazed in admiration; and many 
another of the sons and daughters of genius, from 
almost erery cirilized land. In those towers once lived 
Elizabeth of England, Queen of Bohemia. In the little 
church at the fool of the castlC'hill sleeps Olympia 
Morata; in the grave-yard of the moat distant ehur^, 
Voss, the poet, and Fries, the punter, lie with all their 
idyls, and iheir pictured glory. In the uicient inn, 
the nirsch, a^oining the Bitter, on the left hand of the 
market-place, oppwiite to the church, used Qiits von 
Borlichingen to take up hii^ quarters, when he came 
down from his castles of Hombeig and Jaxthausen, on 
the Ifeckar; and on that bridge which so lightly spans 
the river, occurred one of the most touching incidents 
of the last war. • * 

The Austrians were in posscssioif of the city. The 
French approached, and attacked it from the bridge. 
Bioody and deaerate was that conflict. The cannon of 
the Austrians, planted near the Church of the Holy 
i| Ghost, swept the street leading to the bridge, and the 
j bridge itself; the cannon of the French, at the opiKwito 
end of the briBgc, poured their ruinous Inlls into the 
city, smiting the old towers of the bridge gateway, and 
reaching the very, church itself. Fflom ,all windows 
on the river poured musket balls in showers of leaden 
hail; yet the Frencl!, resolved to carry the place, chaiged 
rei'tcatedly with ail tlicir fore^ over the bridge, and 
j fired tremendous volleys of musket-sbot into street and 
house, ticures and hundreds of those luills still stick 
in the old wails, or shew their perforations and (heir 
spliuterings on the faces of those old bridge Wiwcrs. 
Ilut time after lime tbo French were mow<M down by 
the Austrian artillery, or driven back at the point of 
the bayonet. Ot the centre of the bridge Btoo(\ tlie 
.French miliiory band, animating liy the most ex¬ 
citing music their countrymen to the deadly conicsi. 
With the retreating tide of soldiery tbo musicians 
retreated also, hut only to return again, and beat and 
play a more inflaming air. At the last rqtrcat, how¬ 
ever, a little drummer-boy disdained to fly. His coun¬ 
trymen fled back; his fellow musicians fled too; Imt 
there stood the enthusiastic lad, beating a frenzied 
air to roqall his comp^riots once more to what he 
deemed the rescue of'the national houour. The 
Austrians rushed on wiiA fixed tiayoncts; the excited 
boy still beat the drum in proud defiance, and was tiin 
through the body by an Austrian savage, fill ling on the 
liridgc, with his last pathetic words, “ Oh ! ma mire! 
ma mire 1“ ^ • 

Like the dri^ Gladiator of Byron, his cyef wfire in 
bis heart, and that was far away in his native home, 
whence he had been drugged by the conscription; hut 
in his last momonfii he forgot lieitbcr'tho love of his 
ipother nor his mothei*country. 

That wondrous courage of a mere child—for suclnhd 
was—Uose la^ pathetic words, fell on the heart qf the 
whole army and population. Tlfey fgrgot the foe, and 
remembered 8nly the poor boy daring cci;^in death to 
save the honour of his native land, and calling with 
frantic strokes his flying countrimen back to the vain 
' contest. The deed is become immortal. While that old 
I bridge stands will that poor French drummer Iwp 
' stand there too, and bcnil his frenzied larum, and 
I utter his faint ” Oh / ma mire ! ma mire F’ There he 
is heard on the wildest uighlj* ;»and the peasant coming 
. j in from the Odenwald treads lightly in the gray davm 
over til? old arches, for he secs that poor lad standing in 
the centre recess, and hears his melancholy “ Oh! ma 
mirer 


I ’ Farewell, once more, beautiful He!delbei;g 1 Long 
may thy stndenU foster the love of lil>crt^ and poctiy 
within thee. I.iong may the gay Mannheimen pour in 
by railway in thousands on fine holiday mornings, to 
’drink coffee and listen to music in thy castle gBidens. 
Long may ail foraignen visit and admire thee; and 
poets, like thy fireflies, wandering amid thy twilight | 
foliage, scatter new lustre around them. Is3l thy 
natives dream and gossip away their existence, hut lie 
thou ever the haunt of the gifted stranger; for far 
around Batura has piled her hills, reared her solemn 
forests, stretched her viUleys, and planted her primitive 
hamlets, as a region of inspiration for genius, and of 
refreshment for wearied spirits. Therefore, esto fer- 
petua! • 


• COMMENTB*OIf MB. SPOONBB’S BILL. 

♦ 

BY SILVaffSEN. 

* Thi! minor clauses of a parliamentary budget have in 
almost fli cases afiinityto itsmore prominent measures. 
Growing forth from the jwrent need of improved legis¬ 
lation, they often rival it in usefulness; or liearing upon 
j{iren points, prepare the way for a more philosspliic 
and still grander adjustment of the equal claim or the 
mural right. Vour com bill bringp after it smaller 
bills for the renidi'al or lessening of fiscal taxation, or 
frotectfro duties; your suivteiy bill has assisting 
measures in ihe shape of local sewerage or drainage bills; 
and it was not possible that a gscat measure like the * 
prescift'Ediicaiiou Bill, now before parliament, sbonld 
be witliont accompanying clauses in the shape of minor 
bills, that, however directly or indirectly, still belong to 
the great parent question. 

yi sucli minor clauses, liinging on the great measure, 
this Seduction BiB of Mr. Spooner seems one, though at 
first sight it may appear os if belonging merely to that 
executive class of laws called prevoutive ;|for this reason, 
that it requires a certain aiiioimt of mucation iicfore 
the individual con estimate tbo full extent of a social 
wrong, or a moral dereliction, and wish to legislate 
thereon; and thaWno enactment against tiie Bu<]auer,no 
punishment soever ns preventative of pi^slitulion, will 
^erve agaivt these monstrous evils of civilization iiko 
the true spread of education, Isith physiraii and moi^, 
amongst all classes. For if seduction, and its necessarily 
attendant sin, Itnthose more especially chargeable u|Km 
the upper and nuddlc classes of socic^, no less are the 
lower debased by a monstrSps animalism, os destructive • 
to society as |o uie individual. * 

We much adtnire yie ifloral courage of Mr. Spooner 
in bringing forward this' measure; _wo further admire 
the tenacity Mid consistency »%h which he Ims followeir 
and kept his subject in view, in spite of the advice and 
laiigflter of Mr. Hume «»d Colonel Sibthorp. These 
gentlemen anay have measured the wit, the wisdom, 
the morality of romc of their colleagilbs in parliament; 
they may know How to suit by flippancy certain tastes 
of a certain portion of the Iftstocraey animnqsp^oldcrs, 
and think that a sneer agains* a “Soductiem Bill ” will ' 
tcN as much out ofadoors as the financifti ability of the 
one, and the Sabbath cruWing spirit of the other; _ hut 
otherwise they arc ignorant of the true spiritof this time, 
of the spirit of self-eduaation amongst the massea, of fte 
spirit of true intelligence that is making practi¬ 
cally n^pralists, and women uhtste, and bringing about ' 
the true denouement of progress, miluretu combination 
with purity. If tie literature of the age is jhns tending, 
so is the great acting spirit of liolh readers and thinkers. 
Bor is It a spirit confined to class, as may be notably • 
observed through the fact tiuit the noes i^aiftst the 
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Moond raulisg of this bill were only six. If\h« firsai 
chiHc of this country were what it ought to be, and what it 
will be,norepreMintatiTe orrepreaentativeBof the English 


will lie,noreprescntatiTe orrenreBentativesof the isogiub 
poople would dare to giro publicity to such nogativo upon 
public moralB; or even think it wise to expose tnoir > 
own uufitnosB for the oflico of teacher imd legislator. 
Here in this subject of morality, as within a thousand 
other things, must be seen reason for n truer, wiser, 
mote enlightened representation of the^ people and 
their opinions; for be it recollected that'toe morality 
of civilisation tends not to develop ne^ laws of political 
supremacy or governance, but lb denne and make 
active the simple ones existing, and divine from Qod. 

Not that 1 think any bill against seduction will 
serve other pvrposo than a check; nor any punishment 
more than partially remove the strongest and most 
glaring evidence of prostitution. Still, it is legislating 
in the right direction, that the hitherto monOT penalty 
of the seducer should lie changed into a penflty recog¬ 
nised by the laws of felony; and that the bloated ageni^ 
of crime should come within the reach of punishment 
more stringent and eiiectivc than the waggish-FaistaiT- 
like reproof of sapient justiceship. Jurists hiive hitherto 
held this olnection to the making seduction punishable 
under tlio wws of felony, that one parly uado being 
subject to the penalty, it would leave a way open for 
immoral and designing women to coerco in the worst 
form, and with the worst motives. This objection 
might bo in a groat measure removed by declaring 
seduction felony, implicating both parties alike, add 
bringing both wifhin the power of r'Jio same punish¬ 
ment.' But as I have before said, advanced cdticatiom 
amongst the higher classes, developing itself both 
through the belter ,nnde»landing and application of 
the rights and duties of morality; and education in 
combination with a more equable distribution of wcaltli, 
and a wiser sanitary control both by the individual and 
through the government; will produce results not otlicr- 
wise, or by other conditions, attainable. The greatest 
writer upon this anomaly of civiliscd^d densely popu¬ 
lated nations, Parcnt-Uucluilclct, proves that ignorance 
and destitution are the two great agents of demoraliza¬ 
tion ; though 1 differ with him, os many of our greatest 
writers, both ethical and medical, liavo since done, that 
prostitution is an eril insepanible from a high state of 
civilization. Certainly with this opinion I differ, most 
uncompromisingly differ, os one that negatives the true 
progress of uatious, and the purity and perfwtion of tho 
natural laws. Let tho poUtical economist, the law-* 
maker, the selfish wealth monopolist, bo chaigcd ^ith 
this crime of prostitution, and not what is falsely oallcd 
tho inherbut evil pf man's nature. *' 

I Out of the 4,4fO prostitute! in tlio city of Paris, some¬ 
where about 183.'), it was fo&d that S,^!32 were unable 
to write; out of 828 rcgistwtioiis of Ijihh, pnly four 
had any prctensiq|tt to raqk f out of 2,500 provincial 
rcgistiatlous the r^ults g«rc the same; and out of 3,084, 
only throe possessed property; at once showing the 
error of the long received upi^n that invests many of 
tho wqmen of towns with biriA and conneyions. The 
fathers of one thiid of tho women registered were un¬ 
able to write their names; this, tod,' iu Paris, where 
priinarj^^tmction is almost univctia^r <»'0 fourth of 
tho womch'tueihselveB wqre found th be of illegitimate 
birth, of whonr only one-half wei^ acknowledged ,by 
their fittbers ; thus proving, incontestably, that it is the 
ranks of indigent squalor and degradation that supply 
the humim material of erimo. , 

When I speak thus of edneation as the' extension 
power of morals, and the preventative of crime, I, of 
course, speak of it Tolativciy. ’Whilst the extAmes of 
wealth and poverty exist—whilst, on llti one hand, there 


(1) Burlbert's Essays on nuinau Bights. Coombe’s Edition, 
1847. •. 


is an ovsrwhelming money power, matehed on tho other 
by a stern necessity power—the crimes drseduotion and 
prostitution will ewt. Whilst we have a degraded, 
brutalized, unhealthy population, disregarded alike by 
the state and the better taught elasBcs—^whilst trade by 
restrictive laws, and money laws, gives rise to the lot¬ 
tery subsistence to-day, and star^ion to-morrow—no 
penal enactments will repress crimes acraiuBt morality; 
but, when the legislation of countries is so fiff.carricd 
oni« that early marriages will cease to be regaktel ae 
crimes, and offspring as misfortunes; when woman is 
better educated, and man more a self governor; when 
adult age is protracted, till both body and mind, ma¬ 
tured, havo perfected that reserve and delicacy so enno¬ 
bling to both man and woman; then shall be fidsifioi 
the assertion that cLvilization cannot advimcc without 
specific crime. The neartequality of male and fonudo 
births indicates that nature intended tlic marriage of all 
unrestricted by disease and deformity; whereas, under 
present social regulations, thousands of human creatures 
pcriidt without scarcely an affetition pf their nature 
having been broug)>t into action; and crime and dis¬ 
ease, both of body and mind, simplant those faculties 
and instincts intended by the Divine Creator of the 
Universe for our exaltation and our happiness. 

The population theory, like all other theories based 
upon no great general law, has died a rightful death, 
that of olilivion. Wo shall find the hrac restrictive 
power, next to that of improved and plentiful sulmist- 
cn(%, lies in education, which, productive of forethought 
ana conscientiousnesB, will restrain m'arriages till means 
are sure of both raising and snpportkig the condition of 
ofi'spring. With the earth fruitful os it is, with whole 
countries still waste, with one-seventh of tho corn land 
of Europe yet nntilled, with the knowledge that man's 
power over tho soil increases with his own intelligence, 
with the startling fact before us, “that if only the 
present improvemeuts in ogricnlture were generally 
adopted, and tho rcclaimable waste lands cultivated, 
every acre of arable land might bo loade to produce 
Ihred-quarters of wheat, whic/t is lens than the average of 
many of our comtiis ; it would follow that 120,000,000 
to 180,000,000 of Imman boinjes might he maintained 
with ease and comTort from tho territory of Groat Bri¬ 
tain alone there need lie no fear that man is to perish, 
or his inumte progress be stayed, through tho law 
of his God-commanded prolificness. It is, moreover, 
a known fact to physiologists, that the poimlation of 
well-fed nations does not increase in the ratjo of those 
nations whofio people are in i? starving or half-fed con¬ 
dition. IMcntiful and nutritious food is combined with 
a physical law that restricts enessivo numbers. 

With this theory annihilated and passed from men's 
minds, with means of subsistence more easily obtained 
through a better system of distributive laws, early mar¬ 
riages^ and tub natural law of populatiofi, will come into 
forec.^ In Uic meanwhile, te this perbups long yet 
certain coming, 1 would hofte men and women of all 
classes look around them with fearless disregard of ; 
small niceties and narrow opinions. 1 would have cacli { 
jn^vldual, whether he bo the deep reading operative df : 
Lccd| or Manchester, the Norwich mathematiciaii and 
weaver, the apprantioe, the student, the noble, the ; 
woman, the lady lugh or low, beside the siffort for self¬ 
exaltation ofid purity, see t^t the moral crimes are I 
almost always those of ignorance; and anch should 
not be trodden down unpitied or unregarded. 1 
{rant, whilst the literature of this age ia so grandly 
puril^ing itself—I want, whjlat the indiridual mind is 
obcyii^ the sternest self-government fully contained in 
the Divine idea that (j|od ia present evei 7 whero—;-not 
merely to stay the flood of moral crime by self-restnrat, 
but to clear away the mass of depravity ud ignorance 
through individual effort, and niM, better thim hospi¬ 
tals or Mogdolondcan do, the eondition of the fiillen by - 
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mongr and agsisting kindnesB. 1 wont parliamentary 
billa, such as this " BcdneUon Bill,” to ra hailed and 
respected tbronghont the land; as, howover ineffectual in 
any grand lomsiative capacity, they, at least, show the 
moral patriotism of the legislator. 1 want, whilst pity 
is riven and mercyshown to error, to sco both pulilic and 
individual scorn heaped upon all such as receive, live 
by, or luxuriate on, the wages of moral crime, however 
directly or indirectly procured, even though a Dean 
and Chapter of WTestminster sanctify, by example of 
receipt, tne polluted gold; nor do I ask too much in 
wishing to see thus combined mercy and a Spartan 
I sternness. I may bo smiled at for my enthnsiasm ; I 
I may bo smiled at for desiring a code of public morals 
I more abstract than real; but I answer that the spirit of 
I miy time is in somewise ripe and ready for those things, 
and that out of the thousands of Silvorpen'a readers, 
hundreds at this moment rel^ond to me. As 1 have 
before declared, I am fearless in the cause of truth, whe¬ 
ther moral or political, and 1 look Irat to the exaltation, 
mental and physical, of my kindred people, and the 
purity oS the literature of my noble country. * 

I have a talo in preparation thatoslioll exemplify the 
blessings of mercy and knowledge in the individual. 


PHYSIOLOGY FOB THE BEOPLE. 

UY wuusn n. CAariisixn, H.n. F.ns. 

VIII.—Drjendehok op Live uros Aia. 

(Cmiltewit/row p. 298.) 

Thehb is, then, in the Animal body a continual pro¬ 
duction of Carbonic Acid, as a very condition of its 
activity; and tbcia is also a constant demand for 
Oxygen. Wc can no more expect the iiro liencatk a 
boiler to develop the gigantic powerof the Steam-engine, 
without a draught of iresh air into the furnace, sitid a 
free exit thruii^h the chimney for the products'of the 
combustion, than wo cun expect the wonderful tficcha- 
j uism of our own bodies to suslaiu its activity, without 
I a constant introdnetiog. of fresh (^ygen, and os con- 
i staul a Bottiiig-free of Carbonic Acid. This interchange 
is effected in the most simple and rcgujpr manner; 
and Ihcruds not, pcriiaps, a more beautiful cxumplc of 
tho Unity of Creative Design, titan the manner in 
wliicli advantage is token of the relative properties of, 
these two^gases, to accomplish a purpose of the highest 
importance in tho AninHu economy. • 

When two gases ar^ cncloBcd together in the same 
vessel, if4hey do not unite to form a new gas, thcy*will 
I bo found in a short timo have mingled most com¬ 
pletely, BO that each is diffused uniformly through tho 
I other, notwith^nding any difference ^at may exist 
I between their respective weights. Thus, if wff fill ajar 
I with llydro^n, which is the lightest of tho.goses, 

I and another with Corboiftc Acid, which is one of the 
heaviest, au^ briilg their mouths together—the former 
jar Ixiiug upiMirmo8t*-wc shall find in a short time 
that some of tho Hydrogen will have descended ta> tl« 

' lower jar, ontl that some of the Carbonic Acid rill have 
; ascended to tho up^r; aUhourii aijgr quantity of Car- 
. bonic Acid rftighs just/ourteen tiinee as qjneh os its own 
bulk of Hydrogen, a diffweuco about as great as that 
I which cxisU between Water and Quicksilver. Now, it 
is owing to this tendency to mutual diffusion (as it is 
termed) that the Oxygen, Nitrogen, and Carbonic AcM 
of the Atmosphere are always prewut in tho very same 
proportion^ whether we examine air taken from the top 
of A lofty mountain, or from thp bottom of a deep valley ; 
al^ough if these three gases were to apango them¬ 
selves in any degree according to their rcspMtive 
weights, the Nitrogen would be mq^t abundant in the 


upper etrata of tho Atmosphere, and tho Carbonic Acid 
ih the fewest, whilst tho Oxygen would exist most 
largely in the middle' region. The only differences 
that can be detected in tho proportion of the gases of 
which the Atmosphere is made up, ate fonnd under eir- 
cnmstances in which Carbonic Acid is produced foster 
tlian it can be carried off by diffurion through the other 
gases. To some of these eases, in which the increased 
amount of Carbonic Acid is beneficial to Vegetable 
life, allusion, has been already made (p. 878); whilst 
others, in which a veiy small increase is extremely 
huftful to Animals, will be hereafter referred to. 

Now, this tendency to Atutual Diffusion oxerta itself 
equally woll when uio two gases are not allowed to 
intermingle freely, but have to pass through same 
intorveuing siibstonco, which is porous %nou^ not to 
produce a perfeA separation between them. Thus, we 
will suppose equal measures of the two gases to be 
intmducm into two bladders, and their necks to he 
connectoa by a tube stopped with a plug of Plaster of 
Paris; the Hydrogen would soon pcnelrato through tho 
pores of the plaster, and find its way into tho bladder 
of Carbonic Acid; whilst the Carbonic Acid, in like 
manner, would hocome diffused through tho Hydrogen. 
*Thc two gases, however, would be disposed to pass at 
dilfcrcdt rates; a much laigcr quantity of Hydrogen 
penetrating into the Carbonic Acid, in a given time, 
than tho mcasnre of Carbonic Acid which would pass in 
(the same time into the Hydrogcu; so that the uladdor 
which originally contained the Carbonic Acid would soon 
itccomo much frller than that whicl^ at first contained 
the Hydrogen. This diftUrcncc in the rate of passage is 
'not tlm same for all gases; Uit it follows a very simple 
law. It would not exist at all, if equal measures of the 
two gases wore of equal weighte yvand the more nearly* 
this 1# the case, the less is its amount. Q'hus, whilst 
Hydrogen would pass about 9^ times faster than Csi^ 
bonic Acid, the amounts of Oxygen and of Carbonic 
Acid that would become diffused through each other in 
tip; same timo would bo much more nearly equal, being 
as 1,174 of the former to 1,0U0 of the latter. 

Fnrtlier, this tendency to mutual diffusion exists 
equally when one of the gases is dissolved in a liquid, 
and the liquid is exposed to the other gns through the 
porous substance. Thus, ail ordinary Water, as wo 
have seen (p. 27<>), cunt^s a great deal of common 
Air; and in Swlo-water, Champagne, and all oficr- 
voscing drinks, a coiisidcrublo quantify of Carbonic 
Acid is dissolved. Now, if AVdter containing Oxygen 
bo exposed to on atmosphere of Carbonic -Acid, or 
Water containing Carbonic Acid be exposed to an 
atmosphere of Oxygen, precisely the sumo intorchongo 
of the gases will take place, as If the water wore out of 
the question; Jhe Oxygeti being (us it wen;) lined oub 
•of the watef, and its place filled up the Cariionic 
Acid, ire thosfirst ease ^ and tho Carbonic Acid being 
ill like manner lifted outf and its place supplied by 
tho Oxygen, in tho second.^And if this intcrchan^ 
take plwc through a thin membrane, or any other 

f iorfins substance, thaiPbshall effectually sepanito the 
iquid from tho atmosphere, and shall yet aHow the 
transmission of^t^e gases, Uio propArtion between the 
gas which ciftere the liquid and that which passes out 
will he precisely the Bam% as it is whan ^o')b«ascs arc, 
in the state of air. • 

•Now, tho hrcatlsing imparatus of aifimols is so con¬ 
structed as to make these physical laws operate to the 
greatest possible advantage in tho economy of 
living body. The most perfect example of this adaptor 
tion is found in tho Lungs of Man and of the animals 
constructed on the same ptanswith himself. The Lungs 
consist of two Jarge bags, which fill the whole cavity of 
tho chest, excepting tho part occupied J>y the heart. 
These arc divided by an immense •number of 
membranous partitions into minute air-cells, which are 
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BO arranged tbat every one of them (altbough their total 
nomber in each lung has liccn calculated at m-x^iundred 
miUiotu) is coniierted with the outer air hy a twig of 
one of the brauchCB into which the wind-pipe aub- 
dividcB. ThiH minute aubdiviaion of the lungs, which 
ia nut found in Itcptilea, and to which we only meet i 
with an approach in Birds, has for its objpet to expose 
the largest possible amount of blood to the influence of 
the air at any one time. How it does so, will l)e easily 
understood on a Uttlc consideration. Biippose that we 
have a chaiubor (a), on the walls of which we have a 


number of pictures (o lying, and find that wo have 
more pictures than we (kui arningo upon them; we 
may gain an additional surface, C(|iiul to that of two oP 
the long sides of the uhaniber, liy erecting a sci^uir or 
jmrtition in the direction of its length, os at n, on each 
side of which we may hang a large uuiiiber of pictures. 
If sttil more space should be required, another iiar- 
titiou nmy be eroded across ilie original ehamiior, as at' 
o; the two sides of which are equal in surface to life 
two short sides or (aids of the room. A'hns, by the sub¬ 
division of the first chamber into four smaller ones, thc< 
extent of Btirface has bueu'doublcd; and if each of tlioso 
^ were to lie again suli^iridcd in like manner, tlie same 
increase would lie made; and it is obvious thflishow- 
cver fur ibis process of subdi vision might be carried, 
the extent of partition-suifaeo would lie continually 
augmented iiy it. Tlio groat objeet of the iircatliing- 
apparatns of the higher animals is to expose us large a 
surface of Blood os porsilile to tlic in^ucncc of tlio A'lr, 
through the very thin memitranous walls of tlie vessels 
within wliich the BIchhI is always confined. This is 
accomplished by distrilmtiiig the Blood, in a network 
of vessels so close as to lie almost like a continuous 
surface, upon the wnjis of the air-cclIs; the arrangement 
being sucli, that each network of u|iuntc vessels (or 
capiliarios) is exposed to air on linth sides. Tt is 
obvious that tlfe greater the extent of partit^n-surfacc 
iictween the air ceils, the greater will bo the quantity 
of Blood capable of being exposed at any one timci to 
the influence of the Air; and thus wo see how tho 
minntciiess of thc,suhdivision of the Imigs is a much 
more uompicte lest of tlicia cfiieicncy as breathing 
organs, tlian ,is tlicir entire siite or tho''qnanlity of air. 
they hold at once—so that thoi lungs of a*JMonsc may 
bring tlie blood rmd the avr into contiu't over a much 
Isigcr surface than those a Snake, although the latter 
may be fifty times the siitc. 

The Blood is cuiivcyed to tjic Lungs in a stutewthe 
same ail that whicli is drawn ftwiii a vein (as vi ordinary 
hleetliiig): lieiiig ekiefly dislingulslird by its dark or pur- 
lilo tint Irom tlie red or florid lilood wb'i4h flows when an 
artery is woun ded. This venuUt blood is tlial which has 
passed '.Kftiilgii luo capiliip'ics, or mihutc vessels of the 
liody in gciieral.'und is on its way (laek to the bcaqt. 
During its passage through the*fahric| it loses a portion 
of its Oxygen, ami takes up in its stead the Carbonic 
Aciri which is jiroihiMMl by the various operations de- 
scriiicd^ in the last pa]icr; and it is this alteration 
« which is the cause of iqi change of colour, in this 
condition it returns to the lioari.; and it is thefi pro¬ 
pelled, by the force-pump action of ihat°i>igan, tlirongh 
tlio laige vesnols, which distrihutc it thrwjgh the 
, minute nctifork spread out on the walls of the idi'-cells I 


of the lungs. Thus it becomcB exposed to the influence 
of the Atmosphere; and the change^ich is then 
effected in its condition takes place in'']Bost(_e^ct 
accordance with tho prindples already stated; Iffe 
Carbonic Acid of the Blood being lifted out, and 
replaced by tho Oxygen of tho Air; 1,174 parts of 
the latter being alMorbed into the Blood every 
1,000 parts of Carbonic Acid lemovad &om it. The 
liquid then regains its florid hue, and is returned to 
the heart by a set of vessels that collect it from tho 
capillary network of tho lungs; thence to be propelled 
through the body, not merely to replace by the nutritive 
materials it contains the continual less wnich the fabric 
sustains by decay, but also to furnish to the nerves and 
muscles the supply of Oxygen which they require os 
one of tho chief conditions of their activity. The< 
rapidity of the circulation of the blood through Bie. 
body has reference ralhcfto this demand for Oxygen, 
than to the want of nutritive materials; for the latter 
might he supplied in sufficient amount % a much less 
active movement—as we see in Insects, where the 
Oxygen is conveyed to tho tissues, an(l the Parhonic 
Acid set free from /hem, not Ihrough the medium of 
the blood, but hy the direct penetration of air througli 
a must beautiful system of branching air-tuhes, whicli 
convey it into the minutest parts of the body. And 
every one knows how much Breathing and Circulation 
in Man arc quickened iiy exercise; the iicart and lungs 
Iiciiig caused,to act more energetically? in order to 
'supply the increased demand for Oxygen which is thus 
craqtcd, and to cany oil the Carbonic Acid as fast as it 
is produced hf the action of the Nerves and Muscles. 

it is well known to Chemists tlfiit ally measure of 
Cai-honic Acid <‘onluinS> exactly its own measure of 
Oxygen; that is, it may be regarded as Oxygpn in 
which a certain proportion of Cai’bon is dissolved (as it 
were) without any alteration in its hulk. IVc see, then, 
that ofr-thu 1,174 parts of Oxygen which arc abrorbod 
into the hlovd as it passes through the lungs, 1,000 ore 
dcstiqcd to he given off again in the form of Carbonic 
Acid; and it is a very interesting ’inquiry — wliat 
ticcuitics of the remaining 174 parts 1 Of these, a por¬ 
tion seems to nnite with the Hydrogen furnished hy 
various substances jn the bloiyl, and thus to produce 
Water, the vapour of which forms a iiart of .that breathed 
forth from ,the lungs every time that we empty tlic 
idlest; and in this manner it will conlrihipe (as for¬ 
merly shown) to sustain the necessary Heat of tho 
I body. Other portions combine with sulphur, phos- 
pboTus, and ower substances taken in as foqd; which 
arc destined .to be excreted in liic form of acids. The 
interesting fact, upon which wo,would fix the attention 
of (Atr refers, ia tlio precise adaptation which exists 
liotween this ^ditional diimand tor Oxyg^cn in the 
living body, over and above that which is to bo exhaled 
again as Carbonic Acid, and the fJiytfeaJ, law which 
regulate^he mterebange, and which neeamlates the 
cntraime of 1,174 parts of Oxygen into the Blood, for 
every 1,000 parts of CBrhonic*'Acid that pass out of it. 

But all this beautiful and curious apparatus, so elabo¬ 
rately adapted to secure to the» Blow the requisite, 
i»flit>mcc of the air, would he entirely useless, were it' 
not kept in continual action. The quantity of Blood 
difliised over the ^wallS of the air-cells at any one 
moment is comparatively small; and a rapid and con¬ 
stant renewal'bf it is provided for hy the action of the 
lioart, every pulsation of which draws towards it some 
of that which has been purified in the longs, and 
trrnsmits to them a fresh supply. On the other hand, 
the Air contained in the aiwsells would Im soon ren¬ 
dered too impure to be capable of exerting its beneficial 
influcueo on the Blood, ,if It were not continually 
newod hy the movements of respiration (or breathing); 
a quantity of fresh Air, containing one-iifth of its bulk 
of Uxyguni and ftqp from the taint of Carbonic Acid, 
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bong introdaoed into the deepest reoessos of the longs 
eveiy time that ve impire, or drasr our breath; whilst 
with each expiroMon, or emptying of the chest, we 
expel a large part of that which has given up a portion 
of its Oxygen, and has received tlm products of the 
combustion-processes going on within the body. It is 
impossible to contemplate all this oiaborate and perfect 
adaptation, without being strongly impressed with the 
belief that an Intelligent Design has been engaged in 
devising it; and this more especially, when we trace 
the same' general plan in the construction and action 
of the bmthing organs throughout the entire Animal 
Kingdom; the variations wMcA we meet with having 
reference to the respective wants of the several tribes 
of animals, and the circumstances in which they are 
^stined to live. 

It is scarcely possible to exaggerate the importance 
of the changes which the ^mplc act of breathing— 
performed fiitcen or twenty times in every minute, in 
sleep as in our waking hours, without any design or 
attention on our own parts, but, os it were, like the 
movemeflts of am automaton--is destined to effeSt in 
the living body. There is scarcely a more violent 
poison than Carbonic Acid. Of this poisonous gas, 
thirty-seven Hutusand eithic inches are produited in the 
body of an active adult male every <Uty ; which is at 
the average rate of more tlian tieenty-fiiv cubic inches 
Ijcr minvte. Jf it be not got rid of as fiist as it is 
formed, the most ii\jnrious consequences speedily show^ 
themselves. It*rasy contribute to make the importance 
of the perfectly fsoe performance of this function luster 
understood, if thg mode in which its interruption 


pose, then, that in some mode dr other the air contained 
in the lungs is confined there, instead of lasing ex¬ 
changed for a fresh supply through the windpipe;— 
as happens in drowning, strangulation, etc. The blood 
continues to flow for a time through the netvft>rk of 
vessels on the air-cells; bat it no longer iftidcrgoes its 
wonted renovation during its pass-isc, for the air to 
which it is exposed becomes gradually more and'^ore 
tainted with carbonic acid, and loses more and more of 
the oxygen which it has to impart. The ldoo<l returns 
to the heart, thorefoeo, witbouti being sufficiently 
aerated (or renovated by exiwsurc to the air); and if 
we open an artery in any i)art of the body, dbe fluid no 
lon^r prAcnts the bright scarlet tint which it ought 
to possess, but has more of tlic dark pu^le hue of 
venous blood. Kow, in this condition it is not fit to 
act uponHbe snbstanceaof the brain, flerves, muscles, 
etc. in the manner which is required for the proper 
]jerformanoe of their fanctions; for it wants a part of 
the oxygen which it ought tp contain, and it is chaigcd 
with carbonic acid of which it ought to have got rid. 
The consequence is, that in a very sliort time idler the 
hreathing^rocass has lieon sospendod, dhc srases are 
rendered the mnscnlar power is greatly weakened, 
and the mind itself becogies confusedand all this, 
be it remembered because tlie blood has not been pro¬ 
perly purified by er^posure to air. Now, one of the 
consequences .of the general weakening of the muscular 

C or Is, that the fbrco-pump action of the heart is nb 
^rer executed with its proper .vigour; and thesentire 
circulation hfcomes languid. This is more particularly 
tile case, however, with the passage of blood through 
iho lungs, which is retarded from the very moment 
that the dne exchange of air is checked ; and when the 
air which they contain has.become so loaded with car- 
bonio acid as no longer to relieve the blood of that %f 
wiuch it has to get rid,*the movement of the fluid 
through the vessel of lungs ceases altogether, so 
thbt the heart’s action and* the entire circulation 
throngh the body ate bronght to a stand. This hap¬ 
pens, in a winn-blooded animal, witiiin abont three; 
minutes after the complete atopp^ of th^ breathing-1 


prooeas.. Before the circulation has entirely ceased, 
however, fihe powers of the brain and norvoiu system 
are alto^ther suspended; a state of death-like insensi¬ 
bility comes on; and although violent muscular move¬ 
ments are seen for a timo, they are of a convulaive 
mature, and do not indioato the least consciousness of 
suflbring, or any remains of scnsiliility. Now, sup¬ 
posing t^l he/ore tbo oirculation has entirely ceased, 
tint i^ter the poisonous influeuce of tho carbouic acid 
upon tho br^in has been fully exerted, and when no 
further efforts at breathing arc being made, the com- 
muftication betweqp the Itm^ and the outer ai r bo again 
opened, the foul gasd contained in the chest lie pressed 
out, and pure air be introduced in iis jilucc,—what will 
then happen 1 The Blood, which was almost stagnated in 
tiie vessels of the lungs for want of tliat i*flucuco from 
the Air on whicH its mosrement is partly dopcudcnil is 
relieved of its foul char^ of Carbonic Acid, and is 
vivified l(y the introduetion of Oxygen; it moves back 
to the heart in a state of renovation, restored to its 
bright arterial huot and fitted for the discharge of its 
important functions; it stimulates that organ tomoro 
eneigetic action, and is propoUed by its means through 
the great arteries wbieli convoy it to tho brain and 
huscular apparatus. Upon these delicate and impor¬ 
tant or^ns, its vivifying influcnco is speedily apparent; 
the ordinary movements of bieatliiiig, by which the 
renewal of (he air (at first accomplished liy artificial 
jneans) is to lie kept up, arc soon performed with«tlieir 
original regularity; sensibility returns; the individual 
recognises tiiosc who are anxiously watching around 
him, and feels, lOo, tho uneasy seffsations which the 
'iitatc of suffocation has left li^liind it; iiiil his mental 
powers remain obtuse for a much longer period—the 
organization of the brain (on \tiiich the exercise uf^ 
those^wers depends) being so delicate, tlial the injury 
which it receives from the circulation through its snli- 
stance of blood highly charged with carbonic acid and 
deficient in oxygen, is not recovered from for some 
bimrs or even daj’s. 

Wc have purposely brought forward an extreme case— 
that of comple^ suffocation—in order tliatthc violently 
poisonous properties of Carbonic Acid, and the deadly 
results of its retention in the blood even fora short time, 
may be clearly understood. In tho succeeding paper, 
which will close this division of our snbjccl, we shall sliow 
how insidious .isathis poison ; and how, from partial 
obstructions—^permitted by ignoniiico uncreated by jicr- 
vorseuess-wto its complete removal Irom the body, 
thousands are annually hurried to an early grave, and 
tens of thousands more are rendered unhoaltby in body 
and lose all fresj^ncss and vigour of mind. - 


. \ IJjT AN ALBUM. 

Daxb ce cimetihre de ^oira 
Vous vouloz ma cand^—ft qaqj lion! * 

Pendant que j'dcris ma mdmoiro, 

* Le temps pulvfirlhc mon uom!— Lamabtisi. 

Why for my ashes seek a place * * 

Withip i*b glorious Tamo 1 

For ere the pen my name can trace 
Time will itduce to djfst that lAmwi-^^witlHa. 

8i lo temps, jflmrjiBonver jusqu’oiTva son empire. 
Pulverise cn effet ce beau nom que votift, 

Qu'il daigne sur les vefs qui j'osc cncor fieri ro ^ 
Jeter un peu de cetle poudre-lft.— llEilANusK. 

-H Time, to show wbat winders bo con dare, _ 
Should turn to dust that noble name of thine, 
Let Time mmigniy on his passage spare 
Seine grains to sprinkle on this Tcrue of mine. 

—Bowbiko. 
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UNITED SEBVICB FAMILY A^OCIATIOKS. 

Br aOODWYn BAtUIBT. 

The groat idea of association is crcryTrliOre making 
ils way in society. It appears in a variety of garbs, 

. and with various vocabularies; but still, under different 
dresses, the useful features of co>opcration are discerned, 
without the eye of a Lavater; and still, without the aid 
of a polyglot, the sacred word of asstciation is easily 
read in almost all the reforms now proposed for the 
benefit of humanity. Mary (iillies is telling us of the 
advantages of Associated Homes. It has lately fallen 
to my lot, dlso, to point out the uses of Military 
Agricultural Colleges, and to Siall attention to those 
which have been successfully established by Marsha 
Uugeaud, in Algeria. My prescltat object is |o notice 
a pamphlet entitled "The United Service Family Col¬ 
lege,” of which 1 have been kindly furnished with a 
proof. 

Military Agricultural Associations are designed for 
the cmploj-mont, in industrial works, of the general sol-, 
dieiy, in time of peace. United Scnicc Fiunily CIpbs 
are, however, a minor branch of tJie same idea. The fault 
of club life, hitherto, tlic sin of Crockford's,—the ini¬ 
quity of tbo Carlton,—the cvjing wickedness of St. 
Jamesfs,—lias liccn that women have been cxcludedt 
from their precincts. Like the fieemasons, they havp 
been unisexual—m^uline. The femimne element—-the 
soft refining influence of the womnnmowor—hM been ^ 
c-scbcwcd in them. For ckibs, Adam has dcsermd his' 

* Eve. The king of clubs has been the trump card of 

«thc pack, and tlic qiicsm of clubs has slipped under the 
tabic. The true whist of Hoyle cannot, however, bo 
played without her. The deal has been lost—-club life 
has failed—and a new deal, anollicr arrangement of the 
club must be made, in which she must not be omitted. 
This has liccn felt in many quarters. For some while 
whi.s]>crcd .about, it is now beginning to speak out, and 
wili iic beard. Wo have, for many yearn, hsd a United 
iScrvivo Club, for military and naval officers; and the 
pami>hlct we have just mentioned now proposes 
anotlier United Service Club, for officers, their wives, 
and tlieir children.* We hail this profiosal as a sign 
of progress. Clubs have too long keen monaslcrial. 
Wo want tho tup sexes represented in them. Based on 
union, they should nof be connected with leparation. 
No association.u;an be perfect, which antagoniacs the 
natural, the wred institution of liuuily. The monlw- 
fcries failed in consequence of this; and clubs must 
become Family Cldbs, if they are desirous of permanent 
aucccss. ' 

The proposdU United Service Family College is, wo' 
are happy to say, b^d upon tAis idea. We cab, there- 
fori', with pleasure, assist ih laying its details before 
fuat portion of the publiffwbam it more immediately 
concerns, ns well as before those who are interest^ in 
the ^noral spread of associatiA views, however little 
Bjiccific ylnns may hear upon their own positfcns. The 
luoposer of the Family Club for thftJJnited Service 
jioints out truly, that naval %i|d militaiy'officerB, who 
havot ho^ Ifpgc abroad, are, on tlteir return home, 
estranged from ^neral soefety, and unite in social inter¬ 
course princi^ly with those qf thdr own professioil. 
Many difficulties impede this inferooumc in isolated 
lifCv Ho would, therefore, bring them and their wives 
and”children together, by a plaaf of association—by a 
family club—#liieb, while it facilitated the inteiconne 

* most congenial to them, should, at the same timef efiect 
an economy in expenditure, very desirable to all "to--* 
and particularly to those whose income is reduced by 
retirement fbom active life. ‘The loodity of U& associar 

'lions thus proposed, is fixed at home. Thob proposer. 


indeed, perhaps goes out of his w^r bt lue attacks 
on continental Iffe. The club-house is' teeommended 
to be erected in the country, but in the vimiqe-ef- 
s'ome market-town or sea-port. The entire building is 
to form either a crescent, or a centre edifiee with two 
'wings. The central edifice might eompriBe dining, 
concert, ball, library, card, billiard, and rending rooms, 
together with the kitchen and larder of the e^blish- 
ment. The sitting and bed rooms might also be placed 
in tho wings. On this point, likewise, H is propoeed 
that a cortein amount should be assess^ as the'rent of 
tho public rooms, while the remaining rent should be 
divided among the private apartments. The eetimatee 
of the proposer fix the rent of each room at from three 
to five pounds per annum, according to the degrees of 
accommodation enjoyed, and snpposing that we rent * 
of the public rooms would be eqnally assessed upon 
tho 150 private lodgings. The brealohsts, it is sug¬ 
gested, shonld bo private; the dinners public. For the 
common table, and a unitary common residence,officers 
and gpldiers arc already as well prepared as any class, 
by their having been accustomed to the barrSek, and 
the public mess-rooiff. "All the members would find,” 
says our author, "great adranta|^ in economy and 
comfort, by dining at the general messrtable. Inva¬ 
lids, however, should be accommodated with any thing 
they might require in their private rooms. 'Iw ar¬ 
rangement would spare great expense, cwp, and toouble 
.to every family; those who, according to their present 
arrangements, are obliged to keep two fervants, would 
savothc expeivtc or one, and so in proportion; together 
with a considerable outlay for the nnrelpise pf much 
table furniture, plate, Uqpn, and kitchen utensils; and, 
as in colleges, inns of court, and in ftmtished apart¬ 
ments generally in Scotland and France, one man ser¬ 
vant may easily suffice for four or more single men, for 
lighting their fires and cleaning their rooms and 
iioots; nnd mrobably one female servant would suffice 
for two families, where there are no very young chil¬ 
dren ;'sincc, as there would be no dinne{s to cook, there 
would l>o very little work for them to perform.” Sub¬ 
scriptions to the general mess fund ate to bo paid 
monthly, in advance, and no dednetions to bo mode for 
an absence of less chan a week!: Schools and lectures, 
os well as music and dancing, are, of Muno, to he 
adjuncts to* the establishment. Gardens, also, are 
rightly declared ncceB.sari(!S; and, if possiblb, a fiim 
is recommended as a useful auxiliary to such .an in- 
igtitution. 

Sueh is a sketch of tlie ^ni^pal detMls of this pro¬ 
posal for a Uflited Service Family Club. The economics 
and^ditional comforts of sncCi an institntion, must 
be as evident to those whf think it over, as It ia to 
those who aro already friends of domestic ossociatioiL 
The proposal, be it remarked, extends no frirther,if the 
attachedAgm kc omitted, tlm to aasociiAionJn expen¬ 
diture. its mcmliera would nnite their yieomw only 
in genferal consumption. Thqt this association in ex- 
pendilnrc simply is far more easily aptnalized, than is 
association in ^iroduction and eopsumptlon as well, is 
clearly recognisable. The regular incomes of the- 
nfenfbers of tho United Service Family Cb>b, won\d at 
once fifim its capital. It would not have to be laboured 
for,—^it would be rSbdy made. In an industrial commu¬ 
nity, and the ounsiimption of which Is mainly dependent 
upon its production, a two yean* provision has to be 
i^e beforehand, by a sulwribed capital, generally 
estimated by sanguine soulii at an amount whieb u 
ir&nfficient, except on pape^ for the maintonaaoe of 
the memhers, until their wofm ore marketable. 'It ie a 
failure in this matter alone which has been the deatrao- 
lion of many IndustriaF communities. The United 
Service Family Club, however, would be in no danger 
of foundering on this point. The regular incomes of 
its mmboiq would simply be united, aeoording to a 
« 
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teale of pajrment, is consiimptioa—in expenditure. 
l%e plan u ao eaqr, and will be found bo adrantageoue 
to thoM for whom it is designed, that, in conclnaion, 
we sincerely trust that it will be embraced by them. 

« 

. 


LIFE IN MANCHESTER, 

Libbik Mabsh’b Thbbb Ebas.—Michabuub. 

BT OOtTOX BLSTBXIt XILU, BSq. 

Thb church clocks had struck three ; the crowds of 
l^tlemen returning to business after their early 
dinners had disappeared within offices and warehouses; 
the streets were comparatlvdly clear and quiet, and ladies 
were venturing to sally forth for their afternoon's 
dropping, and their afternoon calls. 

Slowly, slowly along the streets, elbowed by life at 
every tarn, aiittle funeral wound its quiet way.* Four ] 
men bore along a child's coffin; tHO women, with bowed 
heads, followed meekly. 

I need not|,teil you whose coffin it was, or who were* 
those two mourners. All was now over with little 
Frank Hall; his romps, his gomes, his sickening, his 
Buffering, his death. All was now over, but the itesur- 
reetion and uie Life I • • 

His mothe^walked as in a stupor. Could it bo that 
he was dead! If he had been loss *of qp object to her 
Uroughta^ Iqp of a motive fur her labours, she could 
sooner have realized it. As it was, she followed hi# 
poor, cast-off, worn-out boily, Us if she were borne along 
by some oppressive dream. If he were really dead, how 
could «/te bo alive 1 

Libbie's mind was far less stunned, and consequently 
far more active than Margaret Hall's. Vision^ as in a 
phantasmagoria, camo rapidly passin# before her, 
—recoliectionji of tlic time (which seemed nowaw long 
ago) when the shadow of the feebly-waving ayn first 
caught her attention; of the bright, strangely isolated 
' ^y at Dunham Park, wboro the world hod scemod so 
full of eidoyment, anch beauty, and life ; of the long- 
continned heat, through which poor Franky had panted 
his strength away in the little close roon^ where there 
was no escaping the hot rays of the afternoon sun,- of 
the long nights, when his mother and she had watched 
by his side, as he moaned continually, whcthcrawake qy 
asleep ;aof tho fevered^oaning slnmter of exhaustion ; 
of the pitiful little self-upbraidings fos his own impa¬ 
tience of suficring, (only impatience to his own otcs,— 
most true and holy patien^ in the sight of otheni^) and 
then the fading away of life, the loss of power, the 
increased unconsciousness, the lovely look of angelicr 
peace which followed the dark sbadqiv on the counte¬ 
nance,—^where was he—what was he now 1 • * 

And so ^hey laid him in his grave; and heard the 
solemn fiinend words; nut far off, in the distance—as if 
not addressed Ca them. 

Margaret Hall l>6nt over tho grave to catch one last 
glance—ahp had not spoken, or sobbed, or donemught 
bnl driver now and then, since the morning; dmt now 
her weig^ bore more heavily og Libbie's arm, and 
without sigh or sound she fell, an nnmnscious heap on 
the piled-up gravel. They helped Libbieto bring her 
round; but fong after her half-opened eyes and altered 
breathings showed that her /tenses were resto^, she I^, 
speechless and motionless, without attempting to wise 
foom her strange bed, airtf earth now contained nothing 
worth even that trifling exertion. 

• At last Libbie and she left that holy consecrated spot, 
and bent their steps back to the only place more con¬ 
secrated still; where he had rendered up his spirit; and 
where memories of blm haunted«oach common, rude 
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jiiece of fomituro, that their eyes fell upon. As tho 
woman of the hmiM opened the door, she polled Libbie 
on one tide, ana said, 

" Anne Dixon has been across to see you s she wants 
to have a word with yon." 

" I cannot go now," replied Libbie, as she pushed 
hastily along in order to enter the room (Mt room), at 
the same time with the childless mother. For, as she 
antieipated, tho sight of that empty spot, the glance at 
the uncurt^ned open window, letting in the fresh air, 
and the broad rejoicing light of day, where all had so 
Idng been darkened and subdued, unlocked the waters 
of the fountain, aifd long and shrill were the cries for 
her boy, that the poor woman uttered. 

" Oh! dear Mrs. Hall," said Libbie, herself drenched 
in tears, “ do not take on so badly; I'lfi sure it would 
grieve Atm botB, if he Was alive,—and yon know ho is,— 
Bible tells us so; and may be he's here, watching how 
we go op without him, and hoping we don't fret over¬ 
much.” 

Mrs. Hall's sols grew worse, and more hysterical. 

" Oh I listen I ” sMd Libbie, once more struggling 
against her own increasing aviation. " Listen I there's 
Peter chiroing as he always does when he's put about, 
fijghtjinca like; and, you know, he that's gone could 
never abide to hear the canary chirp in that shrill way." 

Margot Hall did check herself, and curb her 
expression of agony, in order not to frighten the little 
creature he had loved; and as her outward grief sub¬ 
sided, Idbbio took up the old lo^ Bible, vAich fell 
open at tho never-failing comfort pf tho 14th chapter 
of St. John's flospel. How often those large fiunily 
Bibl& do fall open at tha^ chapter I as if, unused in 
more joyous and prosperous times, tho soul went homo' 
to iU words of loving sympathy when weary and soB- 
rowTiri, just as the little child seeks the tender comfort 
of itsmother in all its griefs and cares. 

And Margaret put back her wet, ruffled, grey hair 
from her heated, tear-stained, woeful face, and listened 
|rith such earnest eyes; tr^ng to form some idea of the 
“ Father's Houae,” where her boy had gone to dwell. 

They were inlcrrux>tod by a low tap at tho door. 
Libbie went. 

“ Anne Dixon has watched you home, and wants to 
have a word with you,” said the woman of the house in 
a whisper. Libbie went back, and closed tho bookwith 
a word of explanation to Margaret Hall, and Uicn ran 
down stairs to loam the reason of Anne's anxiety to 
sec her. • ’ 

" Oh, Libbie 1” she burst out with, and then checking 
herself, into the remembrance of Libbie's lost solemn 
duty: "how'i Margaret Halil But of course, poor 
lhii«, she'll fteta bit at first; *be'li be some time 
coming tonntl, mother Ays, seeing it's as well that poor 
lad is takqn; for he'd always ha' been ft cripple, and a 
trouble to Mr—h* was*a fine lad once, too." 

She had come foil of sbother and a different sulg'gct; 
but the sight of Libbie'^sad weeping ftce; and the 
quiet subdued tone of her manner, made her feel it 
affkward to begin ofoany other theme than the one 
which filled up her companion's mind. T<f her last 
speech, Libbi|pnswcred sorrowfoll)', 

" No dofibt, Anne, it's ordered for tho best; but oh I 
don’t call Eim,^on’t i^k he Muld^oovha'been a, 
trouble to his mother, thffiigh he were a cripple. She 
'loved him all the mom for thing aho had to do for 
him,—I'm sure I did." Libbie cried alittlo behind her 
apron. Anne Dixon felt still more awkward at Jntro- 
dudrm her discordimt subject. • 

" Well!—Flesh is grass, Bible sayl I ” and having 
fulfilled the etiquette of Noting a text if possible, u 
no^ of mal^ng a moral observation on the fleeting 
nature of eamly things, she thought she was at liberty 
to pasiArn to her real errand. 

" You must not go on moping yourself, Lil^bio Marsh. 
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What I wante<l special for to see you this afternoon) was 
to tell yon, you must come to my wedl%g to-morrow. 
Nancy Dawson has fallen sick, and thera’anone 1 should 
like to have liridesmaid in her place so well aa you." 

*' To-morrow ! Oh, 1 cannot; Indeed 1 cannot.” 

"Why not?” 

Libbie did not answer, and Anne Dixon'grew im¬ 
patient. 

“ Sure-ly in the name o' goodness, you're never going 
to baulk younolf of a day's pleasure for the sake of 
yon little cripple that’s dead and gone ?*' 

“No, — it's not baulking myself ipf,—don't bft 
angry, Anne Dixon, with [me please, but 1 don't think it 
“would bo pleasure to me—1 don't feel as if 1 could 
epjoy it; thank yon all the same, but I did love that 
little lad very dearly,—I did," (sobbinga little,) "and 1 
can't forget him, and make me^ wo soon.*' 

" Well, I never! ” exclaimed Anne, almost angrily. 

" Inde^, Anne, 1 feel your kindiscss, and you t^d Bob 
have my best wishes,—that's what you have,—^but even 
if I wont, I should Im thinking all di^r of him, and of 
his poor, poor mother, and they say it’s bad to think 
ove^much on them that is dead, at a wedding !" 

' " Nonsense I ” said Anne, " I'll take tbe risk of the 
ill-luck. After all, what is manyi^ ? just a spree. Bob 
says. He often says he docs not think I shall make'hiin 
a good wife, for 1 know nought about house-matters wi' 
worldng in a factory, but he says he'd rather be uneasy 
wi’ me, diian easy wi' any one else. There's love for 
yon I And I tell him I'd raUrcr have him tipsy than 
any one else sober." , 

“ Oh, Anne Dixon, hush! you don’t kdow yet what it 
is to have a drunken husband ! I have seen somctliing 
•of it; fa^er used to get fuddled: and in the long run 

itskillod mother, let atone-Uh. Anne, tied above 

only knows what the wife of a drunken man hi/to 
l)ear. Don't tell,” said she, lowering her voice, “ but 
Akthor killed our little baby in one of his bouts ; mother 
never looked upaga'ui, nor father either, for iliatmatter, 
only bis was in a ditrorent way. Mother will iutve, 
gotten to little Jeannie now, and they k be so happy 
together,-and perhaps Fmnky too. Uh !" said she, 
recovering herself from her train of thought, “ never 
say aught lightly of the wife's lot whose husband is 
^ven to driiMC.” 

" Dear! what a preachment! 1 tell you what, Libbie! 
you're as bom an old maid as ever 1 saw,. You'll never 
be married, to eitjfgr dranken or sober." 

Libbio’s face went rather red, but .without lifciug its 
meek expression. 

" 1 know that as well as you can tell me. And more* 
reason, ther^re, th^ asQoid has seen At tc^keep me out 
o' woman's natural week, I should try and find work for 
myself. 1 mean,” said she, Beein4' Anne Diyou's pnzzlcfl 
look, “ that as J%now I’m never like fortoha^e ahomc 
of my own, orahu-sbaud, who wodld ](g>k toatcto<ffiako 
ail strught, or childimi to watah over and care for, all 
wbil'h 1 take to bo woman's diatural work, I must not 
lose time in fretting and fidgeting after marriage, but 
just look about me for somewhat gtse to do. 1 can sAs 
many a one misses it in this. They will hanker after 
what is ne’er likely tAbe theirs, inst^ of facing it out, 
and settling down to be old maids; and as aid maids, 
just loukingaroundfor the odd'^blM Gtod leaves in the 
world for such ak old maids ito do,—^tnere's plenty of 
such work,—and thdro’s -dite blesuw of £!od on them aa 
does it." Libbie was almost out of -breath at this out- 
pouriw of what had long been .her inner thongbts. 

" Tufa aUavery true, I make no»doubt, for them aa 
ia to be old maids; but aa I'm not, (please God, to-mor- 
fow eomes,) yon itiJght bavecipared your breath to {.ool 
your porridge. What I ■want to know is, w];otbor yonll 
be bridesmaid to-ynoirow or not. Come noV,do I i^will 
do you good, alter all yonr watahing, and workiitg, and 
alaviug yourself for that poor Franky Hall." 


I " It waa one of my odd jobs,” said Libbie, smiling, 

' though her eyes were brimming over with teun “ But, 
dear Anne," continued she, recovering bersdf.^'neuld- 
not do it to-morrow; indeed I could not I ” 

“ And T can't wait," said Anne Dixon, almoat’snlkily. 
‘"Bob and 1 put it off from to-day because of the 
funeral, and Bob had set his heart on Ita being on 
Michaelmas-day; and mother says the goose won’t keep 
lieyond to-morrow. Do come I father finds eatables, and 
Bob finds drink, and we shall be so jolly I And after 
we've licon to church, we're to walk roukd the town in 
pairs; while satin ribbon in our bonnets, and refresh¬ 
ment at any publle-bouse we like. Bob says. And 
after dinner, there’s to be a dance. Don’t be a fool; you 
can do nogood by staying. Margaret Hall will have to 
go out washing, ITl be bound.” 

“ Yes! she must go to Mrs. Wilkinson's, and for 
that matter I must go “woikifig too. Mrs. Williams has 
been after mo to make her girl’s winter things ready; 
only I could not leave Franky, he clung so to me." 

I “ Then you won’t be bridesmaid I Is that your last 
•word ? • , t> 

“ it is ;^on must mA be angry with me, Anne Dixon,” 
said Libbie, deprecatingly. 

' lint Anno was gone without a reply. 

With a heavy heart Libbie mounted tbo little stair¬ 
case. For she felt how ungracious her refusal of Anne’s 
kindness must appear to one, who undetstpod so little 
|,l)c feelings wliich rendered her acceptance of it a 
, moral impossibility. * 

On opening t^e ifoor, she saw Margaret Hall, “with 
Ibe Bible open on the table before bey. l(pr she had 
puzzled out the place wh^rc Libbie was reading, and 
with her finger under the line, was spelling out the 
words of consolation, piecing the syllables together 
aloud, with the earnest anxiety of comprehension with 
wliich a child first learns to read. So Libbie took the 
st-ool by kor side, before she was aware ibat any one had 
entered the rodm. 

“ What did she want yon for?” askpd Maigarct. 
“ But r,can guess; she wanted yon to be at th’wedding 
aa is to come off this week, they say. Ay! they'll 
marry, and laugh, and dance, all as one as if my boy 
was alive,” sdid (die, hMtcrly; “ wtll, he was neither kith 
nor kin of yours, so 1 maun try and bo Biankfiil for 
what you’ve done for him, and not wonder at yonr for¬ 
getting him afore he’s well settled in his grave.**' 

“ I never can forget him, and I’m not going to the 
vgidding,” said Libbie, gently, for she understood the 
mother's jealousy •of her dead ehUd’s claims. • 

" 1 must go -work at MrB.WilIiam8'a to-morrow,” she 
said in explanation, for she 'wasfsnwilling to bo^ of 
the tcjfider fond regret whici^ had been her principal 
motive for declining Anne’s invitation. 

* “ And I mun go -washing, just as if nothing had 
happened,” sighed forih Mrs.Hall. " Andilmun come 
home atbiSht, and find bis place empty, ami-all atill 
where 1 used to be sure of hearing hia voice, ere ever I 
got up the stair. No one win ever call me mo^cr 
again!" ’ • 

She fell a crying pitifully, and IdHbic could not speak 
for iienown omouon for some lime. But <)jiriDg 'this 
silence she put the key stone in the arch of thoughts 
she had been building up for many diqra; ^nd v^en 
Margaret was again calm in her Borrow, I^bie said, 

" Mrs. Hall, I ahoiild like—^would you like me to come 
for to live here altogether ? ” 

Margaret Hall looked up with a sadden light on her 
conotonance, which encouraged Libbie to go on. 

“ 1 could sleep with you, mid pay half, you know; and 
wo should be together in the evenings, and her as was 
home first would watch for She other,—and” (dropping* 
her voice) “we could talk of him at nights, you know/ 
She was going on, but Mrs. Hall interrupted her. 

“ Uh 1 Libbie Marsh I and can you really think of 
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coming to live wi’ me I I ehould like it nboTC — 
Bat not it mast not bo; you've no notion on whnta 
creature I am at timoa. More like a mad one, when 
I’m in a rage; and 1 can’t keep it down. I uom to 
get out of M wrong aide in the mOming, and I muat 
have my paaaion out with the first pmon I meetr 
Why, Libble,” said aho, with a doleftil look of agony 
on her Ouse, " 1 even used to fly out on him, poor aick 
lad 08 he waa, and you may judge how little I can keep 
it down frae that. Mo! you must not come. I muat 
live alone now,” ainking her voice into the low tonea of 
despair. But Libbie’a resolution was brave and strong. 

" I’m not afraid,’’ said she, smiling. “ I know you 
better than you know yourself, Mrs. Hall- I’ve seen 
yon _ try of late to keep it down, when you’ve 1>een 
' lioiliug over, and 1 think you’ll go on a-doing so. And 
at any rate, when you’ve had your fit out you’re very 
kind; and 1 can forget if j^n have been a bit put out. 
But I’ll try not to put you out. Bo let me come; 1 
think he would like us to keep together. I’ll do my 
very best to make you comfortable.” 

“ It’e me t •It’s me as will bo making yonr lif# mise¬ 
rable with my temper, or else, QoAknows how my heart 
clings to you. You and mu is folk alone in the world, 
for wo both Jovod one who is dead, and who hiul none’ 
else to love him. If you will live with me, Idbbic, I’ll 
try as i never did afore, to be gentle and quiet-tempered. 
Oh! will you try me, Libbic Marsh 1” 

So, out of the little grave there sprang a hope and 
resolution, wMch made life an object to each of the two. 

When Blisalwth Marsh rotumdU Immc the .next 
evening from her day’s labours, Anne (Inxonno longer) 
crossed over* all fn her bridal finery, to endeavour to* 
induce her to join the dance^oing on in her father’s 
house. 

“ Dear Anno 1 this is good of you, a-thinking of mo 
to-night,” smd Libbie, kissing her. “ And though 1 
cannot come, (I’ve promised Mrs. Hall to be vath her,) 
T shall think on you, and trust you'll be Happy; I have 
^t a little ncedle-caso, I looked out for you,—stoy, here 
it is—I wish it wore more, only-” 

“ Only—1 know what—you’ve been a-spending all 
your money in nice things for pour Ftanky. Thou’rt a 
real good ’un, Libbie, and I’ll kec^^ your nOldle-book to 
my dying day, that I will.’’ 

Seeing Anne in sneh a friendly moo^ cmboldcneil 
Libbic ta tell her of her change of place ; of her inten¬ 
tion of lodging henceforward with Margaret Hall. 

“ Thon never will! Why, father and mother arc ag 
fond of ihee as can be,— they’ll lower Ay rent, if that’s 
wliat it is; and thou fnow’st they never gmdge thee 
bit or drop. And Mygaret Hall of all folk to lodge 
wi’ 1 She’s sneh a Tartar ! Sooner than not UHve a 
quarrel, she’d fight right*hand against left. Thou’lt 
have no peace of thy life. What on earth can make you' 
think of suclfca thing, Lihhie Marsh 

" SbeVl bo so lonely without me," pleadRi^Libbie. 

" I’m snre^ could make her happier (oven if »ho does 
scold me a bit now and nton) then sbe'd be living alone. 
And I’m imt aflaid of her; and 1 mean to do my best 
not to vex her; and it will ease her heart, may be, to 
talk to me at times about Kranky. I shall of(«i see 
your &ther*aud mother, and 1 shall always thask them 
tor their kindness to me. But dhey have you, and 
little Mary* and poor Mrs. Hall has no ope.” 

Anne cuuld only repeat " Well I I never!” and 
hurry off to tell the news at home. 

But Libbic was right, k^aigaret Hall is a different 
woman to the scold of the’ ueighlmurhood she once waa; 
touched .nnd softened by the two purifying angels. 
Sorrow and Ijovo. And it is ijeautifui to seo her affection, 
her reverence for Libbie Marsh. Her dead mother 
could hardly have cared for her more tenderly than docs 
the hard-featured washerwoman, not long ago so fierce 
and unwomanly. Libbie herself lu|p such peace shining 


on hex oonntenanco; m sliqost makes it beautifui, as Ae 
' rendenfthe serv^ of a daughter to Franky’a motbor;- 
no longer the desolate, lonely orphan, a etnnger on the 
ouih. 

Bo you ever road the mend condodlng eenteBCo of a 
stoiyl I never do; but I once (in the year 1811, IMdnk) 
hca:^ of a deaf old lady living by hersel( who did; 
and as she may have loft some descendants with the 
same amiable peculiarity, 1 will put in for Aeir benefit 
what I believe to be the seeret of Libbie’s peace of 
mind, the real reason why she no longer feels oppressed 
afi her own loneyness in the world. 

She has a purpote in life, and that purpose is a holy 
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Mo. HI.—Tkiifkrs lOB Tbxihu Tnits. 

*WiAx one hears, again and again, the lamentation over 
the flimsiness of newspaper literature—why is it that so 
few raise their voices in qualification and comment I— 
Why is it that sonic of our quiet tliinkers, fromaime to 
jtime, will not take up the ” broad sheet,” and help us to 
study it by the light of their wisdoyi and experience 1— 
For instance,—Her Mqjesty muistinff at Jenny Lind’s first 
repnHeutation of ” La Sonuapibula”—Her Mqesty order- 
ingtherestrictionorherselfsndhorhouBcboldto'‘seconds” • 
^flour —these announcements sound curiously, taken om ' 
witnthe other. They fell under my eye at breakfast a 
day or two since—and I heard, with Fancy’s ear, Ae 
comments which a large class of persons rarely fW to 
make on such occasions—‘‘the wickedness of luxury 
when BO many of our fellow-creatures are starving,”— 
(some with a rewengeful threatening of''judgment^’’ aa 
Aungh to them was Ae Flaming Sword committed,) the 
complaints against Ae worldly hcartlessness—Ae Up- 

benevolence. I heard the whole homily I 1 

could allow, too, how with some it might be the lan¬ 
guage of sincerely alarmed Uonscienoe—and not of 
captious and covillmg Envy. But, mothonght, there 
was something for each man among ^ to say, and to 
do; in aspect of the temper'of mind fitted for the 
trying times on which we may be entering. 

• Mever, it appears to mo, was there such a positive need 
as now to dis^untenance all class-cries and class-prqja- 
dices:—be they of Rich against Post, or of Poor against 
Rich. If therq be one tifiie more Aan another, at wblfh 
anger, as a^rment, ia unfit to be woni,a-it is when Ao 
storm 4 b uj^n usa wUbn we have ne^ to lean upon 
each other—to clingcloseiy togeAer—to afford mntual 
shelter, man toman—^tahan patience wi A one ano AST’s 
wtokness and weariness. Who, that deserves to retain 
A8 blessing of the bieath of Life for one hour, can 
cherish t9r(Uli against the poor, and the i^onn^ anid Ae 
vile—if Aeir ^so of Earth’s disprtportions l^s them 
to imagine the rich their oppressors—or Aeir prey I— 
On this matibr I^ spSu feclingTy-^nighLadventure 
which occurred to aa intimate frieairof mine a few 
evenings since, fanvine opened to me\ world of mourn¬ 
ful Aougbt and qiec^tion, so far-resching, Aat it may 
be (possibly) as mueh foMelfish relief, os for Ao moru 
it words, that I ooramit it to paper. • * 

Walking down Piccadilly, on his way*to a conoert, at 
whic^ he was profesriimally engaged, a little befoi^ 
eleven—Ae ijight rainy and bleak—C. was artesfed by 
something om Ae - pavement, lAe a jmndle of dirty 
rags: dropped, it seemed, in Ae very middle of Ae 
canseway.—Looking nearer, it proved to be a mioeiablfi 
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I)cg 3 fftr-child—crouching, shircting, and whimpering 
with colli and foliguchaving been oat, (be eaid,) all 
the day, and not gathered pence enough to pay for his 
wretched lodging—too tim to reach the vciy place 
—somewhere in ShGiles's—utterly lamed with vmking, 
ami nnable to stand upright. C. lifted the poor little 
cicatnre,—bade him hearten himself up,—and told him 
that he would go and search for a Folioeman, whom he 
would provide with moans to find him a warm supper, 
and a night’s lodging—May Fair not affoi;4inK much 
harbouram for waifs and strays like him. While C. 
was standing for a moment undecided which way ft 
search, there crept out from under thb shadow of Coven¬ 
try House a pair of dark fignies,—man and woman,— 
crossed the street, and came np. 

" Here is a poor boy, sadly tired and hungry," stud C. 

“Yes!” was the gruff and strange ftpTy. “What 
are you doing with himl" 

C. did not attend to the tone,* and mentiopod his 
purpose. 

“ I wonder you are not ashamed of yourself,” cried 
the woman, “to give a poor innocent being like that 
into the charge of a Policeman!” 

" You a gentleman !” continued the man, with an 
oath (other persons happening at that instant to puss); 
" Here’s a penny, my poor, unlucky child!—if that’s w 
tills ymUeman moans to do for you.” 

C. was turning away, disgusted, when Ms better angel 
whispeKd, that the child was not to suffer because of 
the folly of these brutal, bod people. So ho ciuietly 
observed, that it was a pity that such ill-disposed persons' 
as those were about the world, to help *110 shut up the 
hearts of those who had m^ns of assisting their i^orcr 
'brethren ; —that ho would not leave the chUd till he had 
■ seen him in bettor keeping,—begged some among the, 
crowd which had gathered, (curious rather tban'ftte- 
rested, wiUi the exception of one or two who might be 
amus^ at hearing a man in a good coat, " taken to,”) 
if they mot a Policeman, to send him that way: and 
took bis stand, to bo treated to as much foul language 
os could well bo emitted in the space of time. Sec 
I the matter to the end, he would, —expecting an odd 
conclusion; though not so odd an anti-climax as did 
happen. After abusing him for about five minutes, in 
a manner wiiicli led 0. to expect, with each epithet, 
some personal insalt,^hc man and woman stood away 
from my friend; then shufllcd down tb^streel, dodging 
behind a passins^carriage, so that he lost sight of them. 
They must have belonged to the family of Figs Ear— 
for an instant afterwards C. heard the well known 
deliberate slop plodding that way, and saw the light 
gloaming on the Policeman’s wet oil-skin cape. The 
lame child hoard and saw, too; aud ere u. had an idea 
otithe kind, or could detain hiln,—was up and off like 
a lapwing, witlr a speed miraculous in one exhausted 
by tramping tlio st^ts all day; an4in tog muah pain 
to stand on his feet r *> 

Such passages of intercoiitte with our fellows, are opt 
to wither the sensitive, as much as a calumny. The sense 
of insult, or of injustice, is nothing:—it is the seihe 
of falsehood—the idea that agony, and want, and distress 
arc not too sacred teibe turned to accoi^t by the per¬ 
verted.—^I'hns, too, bard to bear have beSn the tales of 
the mcadiaaut iQsli who hSlfe thrown' themselves 
upon England's^ cb^ty, with hoarded money in their 
pockets!—when ohe thinks of the peor and humblei 
persons, who, in good fidth' and gSod Christianity, have 
pinched themselves to serve their noighbours.—But the 
moreVhat Crime, and Imposture, and vulgar Bapacity 
come forth on fte earth, at times of sorrow and strng- 
Vle, to find their account in the eonfusion,—the ^ore 
netful is simple, plain, affectionate trutl^ betwixt t^ 
Kich and the Poqr—the mote needful a stdhdy resolution 
on the part ofi the former neither to bo disgusted by 
ftdgned misery, nor to be intoxicated by false philan¬ 


thropy. It is not comfortable to Pride ,'k .to that Self¬ 
esteem wMch desireth the praise of Manj^^^ .gtand 
alone, the mark for abuse worn a stieet-mob), ev'i^ 
civil criticism from those whose love one values ; and 
when warm hearts and omn hands are going round, 
to examine, and to weigh, and to act silenUy, or 
in an unaccustomed manner.—^And, thank God 1 eveiy 
one is not appointed to the slow martyrdom which 
awaits the objector—the drawback—the qualifier of 
angry words. Some among ns have reason to be glad 
that our peculiar duties and peculiar trials ate shat^ 
by so few! But let us take care lest th^ harden ns 
into cruelty, or scorn, or such severity of judgment as does 
not belong to Omniscience; lest they enenrate us into 
that epicurean indifference, wMch—^taking advantage 
of the atmosphere of misunderstanding which some are ‘ 
bom ft breathe, as certainly as the miner is destined ft 
work in the dark—maintain^ that because a man is mis¬ 
judged or unrequited, he is therel^ and thenceforth ab¬ 
solved firom all farther efforts to aid or profit a perverse 
and unfriendly generation I—^The poor are not a toy to 
be plajed with by those wanting a 8on^tion,-snor a 
subject ft be anatomkod by speculative science;—but a 
duty, which ought ft enter into every one’s si^eme of 
'life and distribution of leisure—a presence, which will 
never cease from before ns; ft be contemptaftd,calmly, 
lovingly, hope/uUy—oven as we should contemplate the 
common lot.—They should be with us-in our times of 
,a^ociation, and of solitary musing. When'mcndicancy, 
and superstition, and craft are the ripest-< then, beyond 
all others, is Ici^t tite time for the hum]}Io, or the high¬ 
hearted, to take offence and ft turn away t 
' And now is the period, also, when ^ersdns of lowly 
fortunes will do well ft dludy the restionsibilities and 
.condition of the more opulent, with an eye to mu¬ 
tual confidence and kind coruitruction. If they look 
grud^ngly at luxuries on the table of a i>ivra—and 
multipljibthem by the aid of an imagination distem¬ 
pered by distitsB—arc they sufficiently willing ft rcficct, 
how many these very comforts and appendages main¬ 
tain, more honouiably than the some nfoncy given in 
alms whuld do t—^It is of small use ft preach ft the sick, 
and the cold, and the hungry, that every “heart hath its 
own bittomito,”—that what seuf^s ft them so cruelly 
selfish in its provision for case and enjoyment, may, and 
often does, byng neither the one nor the other, in pro¬ 
portion ft the cumber it entails.—^This old-i^hion^ 
anodjme ft pain, will hardly quiet one single heart-ache t 
)jut when the poor arc apportioning retrenchments, and 
prescribing iHineficencoB for those whose connspls they 
share imperfectly—are they sufficiently ready ft admit 
that what they demand and yearn &r may, in part, mean, 
mercljr the substitution of one channel of expenditure 
for another 1—that what thby would enjoy must bo 
■taken from tradesmen's tradesmen—aud again from 
the operatives jmploj’^ed by these—to.whom meat, 
clothes, uK fire, are as necessary as ft themselves 1— 

Is Paol«in his eagerness for wyment, not too willing 
that Peter shall be robbed T * 

These are old truisms: possibly, Idle dnes-rand many 
will say, leading ft nothing. It ii^not so, if they lead 
one reader, ricli or poor, to half an hour’s patient or 
forbearing ftought.—^And, os old expedient must ever 
bo resorted ft, undqy eettain conditions—^j^haps, by 
way of an alte^tivc, my mite of penny wMom for a 
time of trial may amount ft the scrap of waste-paper 
which can, nevertheless, kindle a fire which will warm 
many—or stop a window-chink, through wMch blighting 
anikbitter winds might, else, enter. 


4. 
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THE CHILD'S DBEAlt. 


U(tKBtS !(?ot(cts. 


" Oh t I hare had a dream, «aother, 

So beantifal and strange ; 

Would 1 conld atiU sleep on, mother, 

And that dream never change I” 

** Wlut hast thou dreamed, my dear one! 

Thy look is bright and wild; 

•Tlv mother’s ear is ready 
To listen to her child.” 

" I dreamed I li^ asleep, mother, 1 
Beneath an orange tree. 

When a white bird came and sang, mother. 

So sweetly unto me; 

Though it woke me with its warbling. 

Its notes were soft and low. 

And it bode me rise and follow, 

Wherever it^night go. 

" It led mo on and on, mother, • 

* Tiutugh groves and re^^s of light, 

Until it came to one, niotner. 

Which dazzled,—'twos so bright. 

As tremblingly 1 entered. 

An angel form drew near. 

And bid ’'>^0 welcome thither, 

Hot pain, nor sorrow fear. 

" I Klbw not aught was there, mother, 

I onljS/eft 'twas bliss, * , . 

An^oinjd that white bird's song, mother. 

On I canst thou road mo thisl'' 

“ Yes, dearest, to tliyinothcr 
Such luippiness is given— 

The Holy Spirit wits that bml. 

That grove of light was Heaven T 

C. D. DeooETT. 
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TAM BO, TAM B0.» 

UNFUBUsiian i«eu bv allak cuKRiiraHAU. 

Will ye fee with me, Tam Bo, Tom Eto) 

Win yo fee with mo, my heart and my jo 1 
And I'ii tent ye at hamo like my tae ee 
If ^o'li fee with a pitifu' widow li^e me. 

Yo shall got merfh three, Tam Bo, J'am Bo, 

Ye shall got morks three, my heart and my jo. 
And a kindly snnle when there's none to ee^f— 
Will ye fee with a piftfit’ widow like me. 

A gentle darko,* Tam Bo,Tam Bo, 

And soon froe work, my heart and my Jjg, 

N or i^rimpet cog nor a counted fee, * 

If yell foe with a ptifa' widow like mol* 


Wandaringt of a PUgrim in the tihadoa cf Mont 
> Plane and the Junyfrau Alp. By Geoxob B. 
Cbiivsb, D.D. Author of " Lectures on Pilgrim’s 
Progress, and_ the Life and Times of John Bunj’an.” 
London: William Collins, Paternoster-row; and 
Fredeiif^-street, Glasgow. 

Sn. Chbever has written a very delightful account of 
his pilgrimagAmiongst the Alps. Ho has a genuine 
and deep feeling of nature; a true vein of poetic feeling 
in him; and an equally deep spirit of piety. Ho 
makes us at once vividly acquainted w(^h the magnifl- 
cenoe of the spenery ynon^t which ho wanders; with 
the pMplo of the mountiuns and the obscure glens; 
and with tlic great^ spirits who are now living and 
wofkin^n the various towns and cantons of Bwitzor- 
land. Wo know not when wo have enjoyed so delight- 
‘ ful an exenrsiod, or one which has given us so much 
knowledge pf existing facts. We find a great amount 
of information on the cxistfhg condition of Switzerland, 

, of the parties and leading characters in it, both in 
ahurqh and state. Amongst the Protestant clergy we 
have interesting accounts of Dr. Mal.m, Dr. Merle 
D'Anbigne, and Dr. Gaiisscn; of the spiritual despot¬ 
ism which still weighs down the people of Savoy, and 
• • of the intrigues of the Jesuits. We prefer, however, to 
■ dwell rather on the magnificent terrors of nature than 
the agilationswof men. Of the *(10018 of avalanches, 

• flooi^, and the foil of rocks, many astonishing dclails 
are given. Amongst these none arc more awful than 
the destruction of Arth and Gulduu by the fall of tho* 

V Mivsignchc of the llossberg. * * 

" Tlie summer of 1800 had liccn very miiiy, and on tho first 
and Hcaind of Septemlwr it raiued inecsmntJy. Now crevirrs 
were observed in the flank of the mountain; u sort of cruekiiig 
noise was heard intrninlly; stones started out of the ground; 
*dctaclied fmgmeMs of rocU rolled down tlie mountain; at fwo 
o'clock in the luhwnonii of the second of ikmteniber, a Inrgc . 
rock became loose, and in falling raised a cloud of black dust. 
Towards the lower part of the mnantaiu, (he ground seemed 

S ressed down from above; and wlicn a stick or n spade was 
riven in, it moved of itself. A man who had iieini digging in 
his garden ran away from fright at thnse extraordinaiy appiwr- 
auces. Soon s fosurc, larger tlian all the others, was abuirved ; 
insensibly it increased; springs of water ceased all at once to 
flow; th%pine-trees of the forestoibsolutiiy reeled; birds flew 
* away screaming. A few minutes lieforc five o'clocli, the symn- 
joms of some mighty catastrophe became still stronger; the 
whole surface of the monntaiu seemed to glide down, but so 
slowly ns to nflhrd time to the inhabitants to go away. An old 
man, who had onen picketed some stcli di8nstcr,_wnB ijnicUy 
smoking his pipe when told by a yonng man, running by, fdinl 
' the monnmn was in tho act of fwling. rose and looked 
out, bdt cams intoshis Ifbuse again, saying he hod time to fill 
another pipe. TIio yonng man, continuing to fly, was thrown 
down several times, and psedfed with difficulty; looking Back, 
he saw tlie old man’s lionsc carried off all at once.” 


A gl^ inrihe gloamiug to dant and woo, 

A good sharp mare, and a weol gawn plow, 

A simmer sun, and a lily lea,— • » 

* Will ye foe with a pitifu' widow like me 1, 

0 Tap was steeve, and l^m was stark. 

An ee like a bawk, a voice like a fork, 

A strong right arm, and a leg of pride. 

The floweri^ the lads on Dunscore side. 

He yoked the plow, did farrowed the lea, f 
He sawed his com,^e pouched his fee. 

And tho widow she sung nor lowne nor low, 

, I think I maun wed hip, this young Tam Bo. 

(1) Tsm Bo is founded oa the reliqncs of the same name and 
eharaeter.— ^a. c. 

(2) Sic in orig. * s 


* The dotidls of the flestniction of tho villages in the 
valley, the inhabitants in many instances bi^g buried 
in them, ore ;|gcply interesting. * 

“ Tho moat consideraUs of the villages overwhelmed in the 
volley of Arth wAs Golden, ^d its nanffi uenow offixld to llir 
wliolo melanchoty story and place. lasholl relate only one 
inci^nt. A pnrljr of eleven traveilen from Berne, belonging 
to the most dtronguisbed families there, arrived at Arth on tiic 
second at SeptemW, and set off on foot to the liiglii. a few 
miuntcB before foe clKastrophe. Seven of them had ^t two 
hundred yards ahead; foe other four sawHhem entering the 
village of Qoldan, one of foe latter, Mr. K. Jenner, poinH 
iiw ont to foe rest foe apmmit of the i^ssherg, fuU four miha 
off in a strai|ht line, where some strann commotion seemed 
faking ^dsoik which they foemseivea (thef fi^pr heliind) were 
observing with a telescope, a^ had entered into couversatjpu 
on snlgect wifo some strangers jnit come u[^whcn, all at 
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once, a Aifitht of itones, like cannon-ballk, inTcned* the air' 
above their heads; a dood of thick dost ohscnred the vallov; 
a f^htfel noise- was hoard. They fled! As soon as tne 
ob^rily wM so fhr diasipated as to make otgccts discernible, 
they aoiwht thmr friends: but the vUlan of Qoldaa had dis- 
appcsreo under a heap of stones and rubbish one hundred feet 
in heiuht, and the whole valley presented nothing'but a perfect 
chaos I Of the unfortunate survivors, one lust a wife, to whom 
he was just married; one a son; a third the two pupils under 
his earn. All rasnarches to discover their remams were, and 
have been ever since, fruitless. Nothing is left of Ouldau but 
the bell which was hung in its steeple, and. which was fontd 
about a mile off.” * ' 

The Maedemu^ cf BaUydoran. By Mb. A. TRoinon. 

8 vols. London: T.^C. Newtiy. 

Ir tUa work be, as i« said, by the son of Mrs. Trollope, 
then the son assuredly inherits a> considerable, portion 
of the mother’s talent. It is a story of intense interest, 
and is written by a bold and skilful hand. To give a < 
sKght idea of the unfortunate Macdonnots, the mstoiy 
of whose downfall fhrnishes the material for the book, 
we will give a hasty sketch of the flimily group, os they 
are intr^uced to the reader by the author himself. 

About sixty years ago, a something Msoderinot, true 
Milesian, pioua Catliolio, and desceiidiint of King somebody, 
died, having maniiged to keep a comfortubh! little portion of his 
anoestoris royalties; iiir, having two sons, and disdaining to make 
anytliiug but estated gentlemen of them, be made over to his 
dust the estate on which he lived, and to tlie youngest lliat of 
Ballydoran—ubont aii! hundred as bad ncrlti as a gentlemnu 
might wish to call his own. But Thaddens, otherwise i'liady 
, M^ermot, being nu estated ^ntlcniaii, must have u gentliv 
, man*! reaidence on his estate, and the house of Bailyeloran was 
aomrdingly built, liud Tliady Maedermot had ready nianey,'^ 
it might have been well built; but, though an estaU-d geutliv 
man, he had noue. He had even debts when his father died. 
Mid Ilia house was ill built, liolf Aiiished, and piud for by lung 
bills i tills, however,' is so cnstomuiy in Ireland, tliat it but 
little harassed Tliady. He had a flue, showy house, wit)) 
stables, gardens, an avenue and a walk round his deuieane; ids 
neighbours hud no more. It was little he cared for comfort, 
but he would not be the Brst of the Moedermots that would not 
be respectable. M'hen bis house was flnished, Tliady went into 
County Galway, and got himself a wife, with two tbousand 
pounds fortune, for which he hod to go to law with hia brotlieis 
u-law. Tlie lawsuit, the anitiunal necessity of renewing tlie bills 


with which the builder in CarrickMin-oiiarflion evciy quarter 
attacked him, the ^nitlcsa endeavour to make his tenants pay 
thirty aliUlinga an aero for lialf-rcclaimed bug, and rfbomewliat 
itrongly deveio]ied aptitude to potheen, sent poor Thady to 
another world rather prematurely; and his son and iieie, 
Irnwranoe, came to the throne at the tender age of twdve. The 
Galway brotlier-in-luw«conipromieed the lawsbit; the builder 
t(»k a mortpge from iiis gnardian on the property; the 
mother gave newaleases to the tenantry; Larry went to school 
at Longtord, and Mrs. Mac. kept up the glory of Bkllyctorun. 

At the age of twenta,4«wieucc. or Lari), marked a Milesian 
daagsel, portionless, but of tr^'descent. The builder from 
Cu^ek bad made ovdrtures about ir daughtar he had at home, 
and offered poor Lany his own house as hia portion. But tho 
blood of the Maodermots could not mM with the lime and wafer 
that flowed in a builder’s veins; he therefore made hn enemy 
where he most wanted fi friend, und brough^ his wife home to 
live with his mother. Hnriugthe next nve-)tud4wonty years 
hia motacr and wife died-; he had christened liia only sun tW- 
dens, ^r his gtanifiailier, an^ bit only dhnghter Kuphemia, 
after her grandmother. He had never got over that deadly^ 
bidlder, with his horrid per centaget coming out of tlie pre¬ 
carious rent: twice,indeed, hod writs been sent against him for 
his arman, and once had he received notioe from Mr. Hyaeinrii 
KeegA, the oilly attorney of Oarrick, tMit Mr. Biunnelly meant 
to foieelOBe. Beifta were greatly in amar; his endit vras veiy 
Sad among the dealers in MohiU; with Carriek he had nosvther 
dealings: and Larry Maedermot was anything but an eoqr man. 

Thady was at tlus time about twenty-four; like liis fatlmr, he 
had been eduoqtaa at a oouBtry.scltool; he could scad and 
write, but do Uttle more; he was brought up to no prafossiou, 
no busineaui^ he acted as his hthei’s sgent over the property. 


whidi means harassing the tenantry for money, which tbev 
hud no means of paring; he was occasionally head'dFiver.ana 
qjector, and consideTM, as Irish landlords are apt to do, that bo ~ 
had an absolute right over the tenuntiy as feudu vassids. Still 
they respected, and to a certain degree loved him; for why f ^ 
was not he the maither's eon, and wouldn’t he be the masther 
himself P And be had a regard, perhaps on affection, for the 
poor creatures; agniiist ereiy one else lie would defend them ; 
and would they but coin tlieir bones into pounds, shillings, and 
pence, he would have been as tender to them aa a man so nur- > 
tnrrd could lie. With all hia faults, Thady was perhapa h better 
man than his father; hewna not so indomitably idle; had he 
been brought up to anything, he would have done it; he was 
more energetic, and felt the degradation of his position; he felt 
that his family was sinking loww and lower; but as he knew 
not what to do, he only became more gloomy and tyrannicaL ,> 
Beyond this, he had acquired a veiy strong taste for tobacco, 
and was content to puns his ^tU Ufe without excitement or 
pleiisnre. 

Kiiphemii^ or Vmy, was about twenty. She was a tali, 
dark girl, with that bold, upright, wcU-poised flgure, whicli is 
so jicculiiirly Irisli, She had largo, bright, brown eyes, niid 
long, shtt, shining, dark hair, winch was divided belitnd, and ■ 
fell over her shouldersaor was tied with ribbands; she had u 
well-formed nose, os all coming of old fiunilies have, and a 
■bright olive complexion. • • • • Iiike her brother, she was 
anient and energetic, if she had aught to be ardent about; she I 
was addicted to novels, when slie could get them from the dirty I 
little circulating library at Moliill; wss pa^ionately fund of 
dancing, wliich was her chief aecuniplishment ^.played on nil 
rqld spinnet, wliicli liiul belonged to her niolber,-wd controlled 
tile motions and actions of the two barefoutdd'damscls who 
ofliciated at Ballyplutafl. 

< Such arc the MaedermotB; and ofl theAi and their 
troubles there is a deal to>be told. The tamily, os poor 
,Thady Icarcd, sank lower and lower, he biuiBelf helping 
in nu sniali degree, urged on as might seem by that 
inexorable tiite wbich attaches itself to all Irish afiairs, 
till the,lost Maedermot dies on the gallows. The 
work cannot flul of being read with great interest at 
the prcsciit time; and while'witli the hand of a nioslcr 
it desuAbes the miscrica and the talal crrtirs of Ireland, j 
it givoi us another pliasis of iu sorrows than that of 
the famine with which of late our hearts hare been 
Hickened and appall^. W'c regret tiuit our limited ' 
space ^events our giving, aa aull better Bpecimena of ■ 
tbe aliility shown in the work, some scenes from among 
the gentry-at5,he county races; or, Btill better,/rom the 
wild regions of Aughauashul, where the iinfurtniiato 
Thady, flying from the police, hides among the-illicit 
distillcrB. We Jiave not oileu read anything more 
impressive thop this part of Ihribook. In conclusion, 
wo advifie onr readers to get it into every circulating 
libruiv in which they may have*any voice; and by so 
doing they will oblige otherriaB well as thcuiBclves. 


EARN AND OWN.* 

f 

BY BBWAEI) TOITL. 

•Eviin ho it sung or said, ‘ 

Unearned Iread'is stolon bread. , 
Head and hand divide the soil; 
Hood for thought^ and hapd tor toil. 

Is thy rent-roll, neighbour n&e, 
I'ateuted by seal divine? 

It is bnt a fraudulentalhing. 
Patented by queen or king. 

Only can a man i^erit 
Personal meed for porsoiml merit; 
Who earns nut, that he may live, 
CsAKOt own, and cannot give. 
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THE WEEKLY RECORD' 

OF PACTS AND OPINIONS CONNECTED WITH QENEEAt INTEBESTS AND -POPDIiAR 
. PKOGBE8S. 

In {his departmr.nl of our Jownutl ire *?iean not only to Hato eandidly owr own earnest opinion on any matter 
of tmfw^nee, but AaU endeavour, as far a» in ue lies, to form and fpiide piMie opinion, at every hone^A 
joumaltit should do; and urilh equal sineerily we solicit tte opinions o/otkers all vlaemis--be they rich or* 
poor, be they masters or men, be they men or women. We work fob all, and we desire to toorb with a/4—Ewt 

I Food md JTeAerurj.—PnuunM,—Findiuft the scope and ten- aatniiil for want^nd the dread of it, to make hjmnaa of men. 

dency of your Joynyil to bo such ae will, no donbt, put a The sea ia call A 'lour heritage," and “ Britannia rules the 
termination to the eja of "/oH,”and introduce (hut of wavea.” She rules on the svifBee, to be sure; but did she 

which alone ean dispel poverty and misery, 1 wish to lay before become ruler and nossessor of what lives waster that surfiiee, she 
^ yon a prqect to which for the last twelve months I have given would have the wherewithal to rule anywhero and every where; 
all my attention—all, at leiut, that could be spared from what for she wonld npssess the moat original of all wealth, equal and 
wo have been taught to consider the" business of every-day life,” superior to goliTand dinAonds, and that which would consoli- 
I and are cougielled to uae as suBh. date and perpetnate her power and security, by itl various and 

I It strikes me tliat the business of education and thinking eompound applicabilitioh. What opinion shanld we entertain of 
I could be better done, and that the interests of all edneational the inhabitants of these islands, did they subsist upon llsh—not 
I pnqcets, comprehending the interests of the preu ittelf, even in, like the people., we, shall say, of St. Kilda, or any rock where 
I the inu|t selllsh sense, couhl be sooner arrived at, hysworUing soil is insufficient, hnt as a people of great and extensive form 
I (rather) cxclsfieely at not only thf^ removal of iMaclea to lands—who nevertheless persiated, to their destruction, in nsing 
■ food, direct and indirect, hut by ponneing upon all, upon every but little, very little, of their roil, and trusted all rjse to their 
positive anxiliary that ean be conceived lurking anywhere out (* flsheriea ? wiiat could wo say hnt that they were foolish people, 
sight^lwnysqicrhaps in efow, but wmrsnra/ and were wilfully mid wantonly determined to bo poor, imd 

Blindness or darkness will not dimuUah the great (Egyptian) miiiprable, in defiance of Almighty interference with provision 
> pyramid; but some things, olqects ns bulky, connected willi the to tho contrary? The loaves and the fishes were seemingly 
widfore of the gftmt Imdy of the iieojile, nre mrUlble the mat inseparable in the early times; whatever auxiliaries or importu- 
wlien the atrongest light is attempted to be thrown upon thei^ b *fons presented (hcniselves in the shape of flesh and fowl, nuts 
We nre too clanc to uie earth to aee any of it but the spot we and fruitp, the loaves and fishen were ffaple; nnd if so then, 

! ocenpy, yet the remainder exists I * , * why not so nor ? We do not want both test, but mure, than 

I The political economy of tn-dny, with its dAmstating string of eter, for tlie bulfoof the working classes* and when the poor are 
I “expediencici” atttUihed, looks with one eye, and in one direiw provided for, the rich will take cure of tiicinsidves, and I believe 
tion only. The pyramid of bmd, for the twelve mouths’ withoutefibrt ordiffirulty on tA-ir part, as in some cases mne.', 

1 sustenance of England, Scotland, and Ireland, is usually confidiil It is vain to attempt an elueidatioj^ of «U the dependencies of, 

' to the arehiteetni^ qualifications of " Mark-lane.” By tireaiD nilii«yicme (the fishing project), ns volumes might be profitably 
I is raeaiit the produce of these nnd foreign noils, in vegetable and filled thereby; Imt if all or any utlier projeet sluiU be expected 
meat substances, which must he eoUccted and priced liefore we to bucceed mthoat imiJlese difficullics, halliiiga, and frnatrationa, 
j can cat. 'I'he attention of atetesmen and legiidatdh!, towns- despairings, and frequent abaiidonnicnts of the enterprise ns 
I people and villnf^rs, is directed exclnsiicly to flfe corn, or bread vain nndhopelesa—if, 1 say, praieets based*upon old fomidations, 

, pyramid; for/Ate tlie dice and the curdsarn rattled and shnflled mnlelicd and strengthened mrrefy.in place of upon a totally new 
!; to and fro, ere*it has well left the s}iot it grpwon;'and no usis~that if fixal fiat he ex|ieeted to sucreed witliout rnoiw 
^ roan can ent for the gamester in food—bread fimd |a-T)H-timlly atork~ii will fail. It mast also be our bwh food; ^ not brought 
iiitorferea. The thimble-rig gcuta must be perinith.m their from nbrood at the eost of sending something out in exchange, 
much-loved gratifications on each sack of the pyramid ere the Wliereare we to obtain these somethings? The fwxl obtained 
labourer of all grades calf partake I * from the soil, aided by a routinwoua sea harvest of ready-made, 

Bntthia we know—ita AtV^s/iAy is well rerorded. Dow reaily-grown diet, must operate instmitaneously npou all our 
many and wlint changes can be rung upon agruOdtural produce markets. The oiwratives at the focrorit^ we aliall say, upon 
ii ere it calt equal, or exceed, the /atewr usually given for it, I finding their wa;res will pnrrhaso prrlia|iawrarly double of what 
|j know not; but it nppenrs to me tlmt Bgricnltnre, with the aid tliey usually do, because of the appenranec st an article in auch 
I of the foetories at its liack, has failed to feed the iiihuliitauts yf quantity A to operate on their maAets, will be placed in sneh a 
I these luq^ls, and that, iin^ve it an wo inayf and tukc in nil the position ns that their eomforts are nut only imreaacd, hnt that 
I wastes we enn, still thereTs not enough to eompensatc for the Hie risk of foreign and snccessfiil competition is sm proporliou 
I fo/iYn/e of these islands ;|wean(io/n»'«ri/oirA/cero/M.'wean* not dimiaiahed. 

omong the" friendly islauils,” nor can we drift to the Bunnjfouut 111 Then, agaimwrhnt more mighty nujjiary then tho sea can 

, But ril mention what apjlbars to me to be estnbUshed as n ialaadera eiUl in to their aid, wbeii free-trade corn, grown pur- 
{ prinnple of belief witliiii my ow| mind—tliat when Divinit imaely for the British market, shall begin tosjanir in ? If we 
rniviilenee fixed the position of migland nnd Ireland, Ue in- cannot JnciTase our corn giid vegetable crops to the proteetm 
ieuded the adH to eompenaalefor all defiiieSciee ojUl^ aoil—n axteut,let uf use lb egmraleal for double crops—the leal 
soil indifihrrat at the best, and iieedm{( the pcrpetniirmruBlimcnt England, os well ns Ireland, w^uts a new trade, and other trgdes 
of mnnurrswnd otltpr atiintdi. • will start from it. Our flsherieM'ke the small aud partial ahowera 

The soil belonga to the neh, and they do what they like with of this month, aci||ce]y diseeniible on tho path before nn, then 
] its ftnit eiB it teaches the markeh Take the rolling snow- idltantly dried up, havii% been uegleclrd, except for tlie tables 
, j bull, it is nearly too bMky in price for the poor man to pay fur of a few, fire yet to lie explored, and lurued vigorouslydo account. 

'' hcrurc it appears on his table at any time I Under stwh nir- If Ouvernmeut do out understand tkeir value on their own 
ciiniKtnnces,tend in self-preservation, we nre, as it q^re, com- behalf, let the ^leople no longer deride the fishr.riea heeniise 
pellcd—while the national corn* and vegetable pyramid, or on/iiwry fishermen do no(*nIipear to iirOw^A. Thefat|is,wc 
stack, is attempted to he improved-Zto rear an additional never had fisheriuAi among hecanse meiAavo been blinded' 
pyramid froiii/Ac stfAs/imoe qfonr men SAM/*Practional and eo- ,by iliupkeeping ni^ farming, and by exshanging, in place of 
op‘rativp hodi«, individually intereated in eo<i^ro»//»^ “ Mark- prodaeing. • 

' lane” with a/KHcer os ye/only wielded in B tnllingper-oentage A broiled fish mice upon the working man's table each 
'. form, can aceumplish this. ,Tbe aggregate of the soil niakca morning, will make Murk-Une wink, at which the pom man 
l> the harvests which all this‘nseleus miseiy springn from;* the shall stir his fire, and Teel wonderfully eantcntell. But^ark- 
I aggregate of the sen 1 beliPve to bo the only remedy, and we lune will not have a broiled fish or a venison steak the less, but 
need lio utlier now nnd for ever. It is the readiest, the sptedlest, so ntneh the more an to wonder at her former greed. Out” 
gnd the most powerfid. Ileo, elements hath God given to of this changg will progeed onr wonder where the bej^ra 
man—given in Ms mnnificence for our use—and who ean say, nnd paupen art? gone to. " Where now aro the little thieves 
“ lie creates men, yet provides not for them ?” Soil and sea;— and pickpockets, and tlie housebreakers ? Tb% very jailors im 
the first ia seratohed with the assiduity of ghouls in a cemetery, something better than turnkeys and lockmp-keepers now. The 
j and we quamd about the veiy fragment of the jmnes! but it» schoulmiister ia now respected in his calling, pad is soins- 
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body, who heretoforo win o»/y «■ lekoolmatier / litoftty men, 
leap the harvest wliieh all are jostling each other to contribute 
to, becanse nil, from being fed and modentely enriched, care 
now to read and io think. Now that the old eonowa are over, 
what shall we now think of? what shall wo now do ?" And the 
schoolmaster will say, “ Hnch food has nven yon shorter honis 
of work; yon have now. leisure to read the great volume of 
Nature's book, which, when you have learned^on then cannot 
refiein from wondiipping its Great Author. Iwaa for this y<» 
came here. Ton have vanquished Poverty; you luve struck him 
with the magic wand of * Indmlrg in the right fieUP and lol 
be diaappeaied, and in his place stands Virtue. An angel of 
luth b^ restored, and the demon Pover^ ig gone for everl^ 
Such, as briefly as possible, are my viesrs so for. Hen we&«ff, 
as things now stand, may tiy to peisnade me that this is all 


with a little canifcil, eonld do hei^ and by that I judge the 
remainder. I know the effects which ten weK laden haddock- 
boats would have on the markets of this veiy place, and how 
much the people would rqoiee at thejr comparative cheapneaa 
even now. I know also* what hoat-bnuders and taclde-makera 
could realise were they to let out thmr articles to such os cannot 
buy, and.1 see villages rise up along the baifen shores in conse¬ 
quence. I have thought mother thentgeet, some means 

have been secretly used in Irdind 1 Tiiis time twelve months 1 
was instrumental in starting an agitation on the subject of ths 
nnaeeountahly neglected fisheries of Ireland, which, after a few 
. months, died away. I am endeavouring to bring up the bnljdct 
again; meantime, I mrceive in Nngland (my native laud),'and 
in Swtlond (where I was reared), a similuily of cireumstances 
to leelapd in this very respect; and impressed with the ovcr- 
wliclming importance of ita being instantly attended to, I now 
send yon these observations, such as they are, in ^ hope that^ 
through minds and hearts, such w yours app^rto be, the subject 
shall not he suffered to decay, " The enpne must be put in 
liands roB tns pboplb 1 ” • 

Trusting ahnost eaclusively to our aoil has made ua what we 
tie. Bnlist the services uf the firiicrmen, and we are what w{ 
never have been; the “ gentle craft*’ are few, but profit sIfilpdB 
the wit, and nerves the arm,—more recruits are everywhere at 
hanA and our shore coasts can dndn off the interior suiplna 
population. 1 remain, with much respect, 

Dnndalh, Meg, 1847. Bobbalts. 

s 

The Profoeed Motional Teetmonial to Friderici Pouglatt .— 
The following eafaracts from a letter just received from hrcderlidc 
Douglass will read vrith pleasure by all who take an interest 
in aoble-hcartod man. 

Jlbang, Mag 10. 

Ut Dsab Pbibhp, Hast Howira— 

Very mai^lianks for your kind lettar, per Caledonia. 
The tid^ which it bronght were exceeding^ g^Mng tomy 
hedrt. lour letter was nr unexpected blo^g. Lknow how 
elosaly you must be occupied, not only with writing fonhe reading 
public,bnt also private correspondence; Itberefore take it 


Ton will be happy to know that I found my family all welt. 
I am now on my way to the annual anti-daveiy. meeting in 
New York. 

Neierork.im(^Mag. 

I am BOW attendiiig the aannal meeting. It is vmy well 
rttended, better than I Imve ever seen it. u will be impoaaibla 
for ma now to ^ve anyaecoont of it. 

This hasty note will be a poor return for your good tme, bnt 
I Ime to s^ a better by next steamer. 

With kind love to Mr. Howitt, and yonr dear fomily. 

Yours sincerely, 

Ybepbbick Dovaiies. 

Beeeived at Jtomtte Journal Office, for the Frintiag Tress to 
be presented to Frederick Douglas^—^£23 ISr. 0<f. 

The names of the snhscribers will be published diortly. 

Co-operative Tradina Soeietg at Umehouee.—Oa Tuesday, 
June r, a well attended meetiBm.was held in Brunswick Hall, 
Bopemakers-fields, Idmehouae, to form a Co-operative Trading 
Societa, Ml. WiUiara Heydon took the choir at eight o’tdock; 
the foUowing resolutions were carried without opposition 

Pint .—^Tnat the only certain means of advancement for the 
working claases, is to earra out the principle of qa-oprrafiion ; we 
view this system of nniiua trading and labour, ns an improve¬ 
ment, not oiUy in the means of creating material and wealtli, 
but of securing a mure suitable distribution of it among those 
whose labour lias called it into existence. * 

Second .—^That a society, called tiie Bast London Co-operative 


possible rate, the profits, after paying all expenapa, to be appio- 
1 printed in such a way, ns may he agracd upon m a nujority of 
the members. v 

Third. —^I'hat ^ codduct our movement to a triumphant con¬ 
summation, muliul confidence it necessary; to promote this, it is 
‘resolved, as soon as it is in the sodety's power, toform a read^- 
loom, and literary society, to cultivate an aeqnaintanee, and 
-become prompters to each other’s virtues, and in this way gene¬ 
rate a moral bond of union and brotherhood, the exiitence of 
which will bo a certain pledge of success. 

Fourth .—Holes were read, and referred to a committee, to be 
confirmed at a snodal public meeting of members. 


hedrt. lour lettn was nr unexpected blostuig. Lknow how 
elosaly you mnst be occupied, not only with writiiig fonhe rending 
public,bnt also private correspondence; Itberefore take it 


hail it as a noble instance of the stability of Sritish friendship. 

The tone of the British press, on the subject of my exclusion 
ftam the saloon of the steam ship Cumbria, during her April 
vOTage from Lidirpool to Boston, has been all, and more than 
all. I had ventured to hope or expedt. l(>w nobly and success¬ 
fully has the press perftrmed itaduty—that of vindieatiw the 
ri^fht, denounoing the.wrong, atai throwing its broad shield of 
protection aiound humani^ in ita humbles^nd most defenceltas 
form. Their promptness in this iytanePhas done mora to 
impress me with a sense of your niltion's honour (Jian all the 
other incidents oonne^d willi my visit to yonr land. 1 feel 
that my mission woSid have been incomfipte witliont this 
crowning chapter in its.liistoiy. jp n notion's press defining a 
natioif e positioiUn a question of the grea^t importance to my 
down-trodden and long-abused toco. 1 will point Americans to 


down-trodden and long-abused toco. 1 will point Americans to 
tlmt definition, and d’ith its testimon'y 1 will confound those whn 
slander your countiy (as many here are wont to do) by the 
eliarge M pi^udice against colour in England. 

Yd apM pf the printing press, ani^^ shall I like to have 
it f I answer, ye% yes I The very best instrumentalities are not 
too go^ for tliis oanse; I shoqldfool it quite improper to express 
myamf thus, if the proposed present were meimy an expiresaion 
of personal eonsiderntion. I look bpon it aj^n aid to a great 
cause, and I eanaot bnt accept of the best gifts which may be 
offisredtoit. *** * • * x hope'to beabloto doa%oodw«rk 
'iu bdialf qf my race with it. 


connrmen at a |pocuu publio meeting of members. 

A’i/IA.—Moved by Mr. William Thomason, seconded by Mr. 
S. Slonqr, That this meqting, believing in the ngtursd equality of 
man, and his consequent right to life, liberty, happiness and 
property, resolves to deal, when practicable, in free labour’s 
produce on^; and to discourage, by all the proper means of which 
we can avaii ourselves, qn institation,which makes the accident 
of a dark-eolonred skin to involve the forfeiture of liberty, and 
reduces to n state, of slaveiy and degradation a large portion of 
our fellow crektures, who, like ourselvea, were destined to bear 
the image of the Creator. 

The meeting was adjourned till Tuesday, the 8th, and at the 
uomdurion an enrolment of members toolnilace. 

* . Wiu.. THoeu.80ir. 
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^ • he had left at home, and preeaed the Madonna to his 

MEMOIR OF HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. ‘ lips, which occasioned great tronhle to his pious mother, 

who was a Lutheran. 

BIT MAET BowiTT. . In Odensc at that time many old festivities were sUIl 

in use, which madondcep impression upon ^e hoy, and 
At the moment when Hans Christian Andersen is in were as i|o much q^terial laid np in his richly poetical 
this country, wc believe that we cannot present to our pi^ind for after use, as all who are familiar with his 
readers a mote acceptable gift than an excellent portrait wQrks must be well awgre. His father, among other 
and memoir of this extraordinary man. VVhether VOidu, industriously read in his Bible. One day he 
regarded as the human being asserting jn his ottd mas^ it with these words: “ Christ became a man like 
person the true nobility of mind and moral worth, o; unto us, but g very uncommon man I ” at which his 
the man of genius whose works alonc^havc raised 1^ wife burst into tears, gl^ly distressed and shocked at 
from the lowest poverty and obscurity, to lie an honoured she called " blospheiny.” This made a deep 

Nest with kings and queens, Hans Christian AndetWQ impression on the boy, and he prayed in secret for the 
is one of the most remarkable and interesting m^ 9 f wml of his father. Another day his father said, "There is 
his day. * HO oi|fer devil but what a man bears in his own breast !”,• 

Like most men of great original taloAt, he is ciupha- Aftef which, finding his arm scratched one morning 
ticaily one of the people ; and writing os he has doM, wbm he awoke^ hia vifo taid it was a punishment of 
prinoiMliy of popular life, be describes what he himself ^ho devil, to teach him his real existence, 
has sumred and seen. Poverty or hardship, nowevor, ifhe unhappy temper of the father increased from 
never soured his mind; on the coutrasy, whatever he has, day to day; ho longed to go forth into tlic world. At 
written is singularly genial, and abounds with the most tW finie war was raging ip Ucnnauy. ^Napo]gou was 
kindly and universal sympathy. Human life, with all his hero, and as Denmark had now allied itself to 
its trials, privations, and its tears, is to iiini a lioly France, be enlisted as a private soldier in a recruiting 
thing ; he lays b-ire the heart, not to bring forth' regiment, hoping that some time or other he might 
hidden and revolting po-ssions or crimes, l>ut to show return as a lieutenant. The neighbohrs, however, 
how lovely it is in its simplicity aqd truth;'how thought it was a folly to let himaelf be shot for no 
touching in its weaknesses and its shortpflUiiuOT; how purpose at all. The corps in which ha nrved wont no 
much ft is to be loved and pitied, and bma and striven, further than Holstein; ^e peace suocedded, and the 
with. In short, this great writer, with ml th* ludoar qf pour shoemaker return^ to his tnde, only ehagrined to 
a strong poetical .paturo, and with Nfaut power in have seen no fervltc, pur even been |n foreign lands, 
delineating passion, is eminently Chrifnan in spirit. Riit though he had seen no service, hie health had 
It ia a great pleasure to wp that 1 have b^n the mtans of'' euflered; he awoke one morning omriode, and talked 
making the principal works of lians Christian Andersen about campaigns and tiapolcon. Younc Andersen, 
known, through mv tAiiBlalions, to the British pitoU^^thcn nine years old, was sent to the neat riUage to ask 
they have been wall received by them, and I aowmuRn counsel from a wise woman. 

to give ouri-uadeia a slight memoir oj tnelr anther, " Will my poor father diet” inquirad he,anpionsly. 

drawn from the True Stoiv of his awn l(ifo, sent by him " If fhy father wlB die,” replied sha, " thou will meet 

to mo, for translation, ana wbieU Is just now published his ghost on Hiby way home.” 

by^ the Messrs. Longman, The portrait whiou sccoip- Terrified almost out of his senses lest be should meet 
ponies tliis was kindly lopt to us, few the use of our the ghost, he sot out on his homeward ^y> and reached 
•/owmol, by Carl Hsttmann, a young Cennan artist his own door without any such apparition presenting 
of great promise, now residing at No. t, Btafibrd-row, '>"* O'" “'i *i>«t nu ,il«j fh„ tw,.,! 

BuudngbM) Qato, and who also is a friend of tbo 
poet. 

The fiither of Halts Christian Andersen was a ihae- 
makeraf UdenSlV When scarcely twenty, he married 
a ^oung girl algput as poor as himscli'. Tba poverty of 
thu eonple may be ima^ued from the cirpum^nce (nut 
the house afforded no better licdstcad tium a wooden 
frame, mode to support the coffin of sumo count in trie 
nei^bourhood, whose body lay in stoto before hii 
interment. This (.nmo, covered with black oioth, apd 
which Uie young slioemakor'purehaeed at a veiy low 
price, served A the family bedstead many years. Upon 
this humble bed was bom, on the second nf A ptU,lB0fi, 

Hans Christian Andosen. • 

*Tbe fotber of AndersenSraa not without education; 

'his mother was the kindest of human beings; they 
lived on the best terms with sbch other, but still*thc 

husbond'WaH not bappy. Ho read comodicK and tbo «aBam pwfHtawm* aasMO nv weesew uw ^-skhwu 

Arabian Tales, audSmade a puppet tbq^tre for his li*lie enos whole ni||ffit areeping, and was only pacified, or'’ 
son, and often on Sundays touk him out vrith him into rathciu silenam, by bis mother threatening to givvbim 
tlie woods round.,OduuBC, wuc'fc thr^.soUtude was con- a good beating for jkfs folly. Spite, however, of his ill- 
genial to his mind. *■ success, ho wrqte again and again, Btudying,%mong other 

Andersen's grahdmothor had^olso great influence over devices, German and French words, to give dignity to 
him, and to her be was greatly attached. She was his dialogue. Again the whole town read hia prodne- 
employcd in taking care of-a garden belonging to a tions, and Che boys shunted after him os be went, “ Look 1 
lunmic asylnm. and here he spenkmost of the summer Iqpk I there goes the playlwritor i ” 
afternoons of his early childhood. One day he took to his sohoolroaster, as a birthday 

Among his cariiost rccfflleetions is the residqpce of present, a garland with which he liad twisted up a litido 
the Sjaniards in Funen, in _tkg years 1808 and 1800. poem. The schoolmaster was angry with him; he qpw 
A soldier of an Asturian regiment tuuk'him one day in nothing but folly and false quantities in tire verses, and 
his arms, danced with him amid tears of joy,*whim no thus the poor lad had nothing but trouble and tears, 
’’doubt were colled forth by the remembrance of a child The worldly aSiprs of the mother grew worse and 


• vnv-a f Sfia VMWWf asssp . 

From this time, ypung Anaefsen was left to himself. 
The whole instruction (jial ho erw received was in a 
charity schqol, and consisted of f^iug, writing, and 
imthmetie, but of the two laat h* knew scsrcely any- 

• About tbl* time he waa epgupid by the widow of a 
cleigyman In (Odense, to road qtdiid to herself and her 
siltor'in-lupr* • She was the vUow of a plergyman who 
had writton poems. In this hoym Andersen first heard 
Ibelip^bttion of po«ty and saw with what love the 
pqe4w talent of tne defoosed pastor was regarded. 
This lunk deeply Into { is mind; he read tragedies, and 
reeaived to became a poet, as this good..maa had been 
b«fore4lb). 

He wrote a tragedy, therefore, whioh thi two ladies 
praised highly; it was handeS abouFin manuscript, and 
people laughed at dt, and ridienled him aa the ** play- 

utwtdssK ** tiSwn B#\ dlvad-. WuAmmrl 
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woiBO, and as boys of his age earned money in a mano- by ber angnry. The sibyl was fetched to the house, and 
mtoiy near,, it vaa resolved that there also liana ’ after sJc had rea'd the caivl% and etudied the coffee- 
Chnsttan ^ould be sent. His old grandmother took grounds, she pronounced these irords: 
mm to the* manufactory, and shed bitter tears because “ Your sou will become a great »«»«■■ The city ot 

the lot of the boy was so early toil and sorrow. The Odense will one di^ bo illuminated la hie honour.” 

workmen in the factory were principally German, and A prophecy like this removed all double. 

I discovering that Andersen had a fine voice, and knew “ Go in God’s name I” said his’ mother, and bo Iqat 

many popular songs, they made him sing to them while no time in preparing for his great journey. 

1 the other boys did^ his work. He knew hiiuself that Some one had mentioned to him a certain female 
, ho had a good voice, because the neighbours always dancer at jthe Hoyal Theatre os a person of great 
listenM when he sang at home, and once a whole party influence; he obtained, therefore, from a gentleman 
of rich people had stopped to hear ium, and had praised u&ivoisally esU^ed in Odense a letter of introdne- 
his lieautiful voice. Everybody in the manuluctory tion to this lady; and with this, and hie thirteen rin- 
heard him with equal delight. dollars, he commenced the journey on which depended 

" I can act comedy as well I ” said the poor boy one his whole fate. HU mother accompanied him to the 
* day, encouraged by their applause, and began to rooito city gate, and there his got>d old graudiiAther mot him; 
whole _ scones from the comedies which bis father ha<l she kissed htuf with ftany tears, blessed him, and he 
been in the habit of rcMing. Tlic workmen ivcre never saw her more. 

detigbtod, and the other boys were made to do ids tasks it was not until be bad crossed the Great Belt that 
while he amused them all. This smootli life of comedy be felt Iiuw lorlum he was in the world; he stepped 
acting and singing lasted but lor a short time, aud be , aside from tlio mad, fell on his knees, and besought 
returogd hotug. * God lo bo his friend, lie rose up comforted, and 

“ The boy must go and act at (Ac Ibeatro ! ” many of walked on through towns and villagoa, until on Mon- 
tho neighbours said to his mother; but os she know of day morning, the Stli of Septcmlicr, 1819, he aaw the 
no other theatre than that of the slrulling players, she* towers of Copenhagen; and with his little bundle under 
shook her h’ead, and resolved rather to put her sun lua aAii, ho entered that great city, 
apprentice to a tailor., (Tii the day after his arrival, dressed in bis con£rma-« 

lie was now twelve, and had nothing to do; be tion-suit, be Iicluok himself, with his letter of introduo- 
devuurod, thlrcforc, the coiifents of every book a hick, tion in bis band, to tho house of the all-potential llaacer. 
came in his way. His favourite reading was an old ,The lady allowed him to wait a long time on the steps 
prose Iranslatioq of Shakspcrc. Fibm jliis, with Jitlle of her house, md when at Icngjh he entered, hie 
flgures which be made of pasteboard, he perfunned the awkward, simple behaviour and appearanoe displeased 
whole of KiTigLdar, and lire Mcrcluint of Venice. * her;%be fimeied him insane, more particularly as the 
Andersen's passion fur rdlding, and hi.s lieautiful gentleman from whom he brought the letter was • 
voice, had in the meantimo drawn upon him the attcuA gjuk^owu to ber. • . * * 

lion of several of the higher families of the city, who Tftr next went to the director of the theatre, request- 
introduced him to their houses. His simple, child-like ing some appointment. 

behaviour, his wonderful memory, and his swiel voice, *' You arc too thin for the theatre,” was the answer 
gave to him a peculiar charm ; ]icop1o Rilkcd of biin, he obtained. 

and be soon had many friends; araongothers, a jlulonel . " Oh,” replied poor Andersen, " only ensure me one 
i Qnldborg, brother to the well-known poet of lliat iiamc, uundred rix-doKars, and 1 will soon get fat I" i 

' and who afterwards introduced him to Prince Curislian But the director would make no agreement of this i| 
of Denmark. kind, and Uteu informed him that they engaged none 

About this time his^iother mgrried a second time, at the theatre but people of education. This settled the | 
and as the step father would not spend a penny, or <io question; be bad nothing to say on his own behalf, 
any thing for her sou's education, lie hgd still mure and, dqjeelcd in spirit, went ou* into the street. Ho 
leisure, silo had no ]ilayrellow.s, and oflcii wandered knew no human creature; he thoiMt of death, and 
by himself to the neighbouring forest, or sc-itcd bimsslf this thought turned his mind to Goa,, 
at home, in a oomer of the liousc, aud dressed up littlg “ Wliflfe ereiytking goes adverselysaid he, " then 
dolls fo{ his theatre, his mother i» the meantime God will help me; it is written so in every b<Ak that | 

thinking that, as he v/dk destined for a bailor, this was I*ever read, aud in God 1 will pul my trust I ” 
all good practice. , Days aud wwks went on, bringing with them nothing 

.At length the time came when be was tobcconfiftned. but disappoiiumcnt and despair ;«bis money^ was aU 
On this occasion he had ^lis hrst pair of boots ; he -gone, aud for some timfl be worked with a joiner. At 
was very vain of them, aife that all the world* length, as,,with a heavy heart, he was talking one day 
might see tljem, ho pulled Ihjn up ojer liis trousers, along the croisfdodajtrcdls of the city, it occurred to him 
An old sempstress was cm ployed to make him rtfcifinna- tiial os yet nobody had kuird his fine voice. Full of 
tion-suit ovt of his deceased fathdk’s great coal, t Never this thought, be bostencir at once to the house of 
before had he becll tiossS^ed of such excellent clothes; Professor Siboni, where a large party happened to be ^ 
the very thougllts of them dislurbod his devotions on ilAiier, and among lift guests Buggesen, tto pMt, 
the day of consecration. the celebrated composer. Professor Weyso. Hes knocked 

It had been determined that Anderson was io Ae at the door, wh^h was opened by Mfemale servant, and 
apprenticodVto a tailor after bis conflrmaUon«bat he to her he rtlaiod, quite qpen-hoartodly, how forlom and 
earnestly besought his mother lo g^vo up this idea, aud friendless he' was^and now great a dpsim he baAto lie , 
consent to Bis going to Coponhagen, tl^pt ho might gel engaged at the theatre; me yonng woman went in 
employment at the theatre there. lie read to her the And related this to the^mpany. Au wm interest^ in 
lives of celebrated men wiio had been quite os poor as the little adventurer; be was ordered in, and desired 
himself, and assured her that be also would one day lie to sing, and to give some scenes from Holbeig. One i 
a celebrated man. For ‘sifveral years he liad hfeii of these scenes boresa rcsembluuie to biw own lielw- I 
hoanling np his monejs; he bad now about thirty choly dreumsiancee, and he burst inlo tears. The ; 
shiliings, English, which seemed to him an inexhausti- company applauded him. * 

sum. As soon as his mother heard of this fund, her “ I proph^,” said Jitggmin, “ that thou wilt turn j 
heart inclined towards b'ls wishes, and she promis^ to out sometbi^ remarluible; only donft become vidn 
consent on condition that they should consult a wise when tlto public admiriwthto.” * 

woman, and that his going or atayijig should be decided Professor Siboni premised immediately tiiat he woaU 
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coUivate AnderBeu'a voice,and tbat.lio ahould'make 
bia debut at tbe Theatre Royal. He bad a good friend 
too in IfrofesBor Wcyae, and a year and a half vere 
apcnt in elementaiy inatmction. Bat a new misfor¬ 
tune now befell him; he lost hia beautUbl voice, and - 
Siboni connaelled him to put himaclf to come handicraft 
trade. <• He once more' aeemed abandoned to a hopeleaa 
fate. Casting about in bis mind who might possibly 
befriend him, he bethought himself of the poet Gmdboig, 
whose brother the colonel had been so kind to him m 
Odense. To him he wen^ and in him he happily foui^ 
a friend; although poverty still pursued him, and his 
snffieiin^ which no one knew, umost overcame him. 

He wrote a rhymed tragedy, which obtained some 
little praise from Oehicnscbrdger and Ingemann—^but no 
debut was penditted him on the theat^ He wrote a 
second and third, but the theaire would not accept 
them. These youthful efforts fell, however, into the 
hand of a powerful and good man. Conference Oaemsellor 
Collin, who, perceiving the genius that clambered in 
;he young poet, went imme^tely %o the king, and 
obtained pemission from him that he should be sent, 
at Government charges, t(f one of the learned schools 
in the provinces, in which, however, he suffered 
immensely, till his heart was almost broken by uqkind- 
ncss. From this school he went to college, and beivime 
very soon favourably known to the public by true 
poetical worka Ingemann, Oehlenschliiger, and others 
then obtained for him a royal stipend, to enable him 
to travel; and he visited Germany, Fiance, Switzerland^ 
and Italy. Italy, and the poetical ch|racter of life in 
that beautiful country, inspired him; and he wrote the 
“ Improvisatorc,” one of <the most exquisite works, 
' whetlier for truthful delineation of chnraeter, or pure 

' dnd noblo sentimenf, that ever was penned.,_ 

work most harmoniously combines the warm colouring 
and intensity of Italian life with the freshest and strong 
simplicity of the north. His romance of “ O. T." followed; 
this is a true picture of the secluded, solwr life of tlio 
north, and is u great favonrito there. His third work, 
" Only a Fiddler,” is remarkable for it4 strongly drawn 
' personal and luttioital. characteristics, founded upon his 
own experience in early life. Perhaps there never was 
a more affecUng picture of the hopeless attempts of a 
genius of second-rate order to combat against and rise 
above poverfy and adverse circumstances, than is given 
in the life of po<# Christian, who diostat last *' only a 
fiddler.” , 

In all these works Anffersen has drawn froifi hie own 
experience, and in this lies their extraordinary power. 
There is a child-like tenderness and simplicity in hfr 
writings; a sympathy with the poor and the struggling, 
and an elevation anK purity of tone, which have some¬ 
thing absolutely holy aliout them; it is the inspimlion 
Of true |;«minB,'combined with great experience of life, 
and a spirit baptized vdth the tendenRss ofrChriiftianity. 
This is it which is tlm scc^ of the extreme charm of 
his celebrated stories for children. They arc as simple 
and os touching os the old Bible-narratives of Joseph 
and his brethren, and the littl#'lad who died in me 
com field. We wonder not at their being Ihe most 
popular books of tlSbir kind in Europe.,, 
it has been my happiness, a^Lsaid befom*to translate 
his three prinripai works, his Picture Ifeok without 
Pictures, and several of his ‘stories for children. They 
have been likewise translated iqto German, and some' 
of them into Butch, and even Russian. lie speaks 
nobly of this circumstance in his life. “ My works,” 
saj-s he," seem to come forth nnderalnoky star, they fly 
over ail lauds. There is something elevating, but at the 
* same time something terrific, in seeing one's thoughts 

r iad so far, and among so mahy people^’ it is indeed 
ost a fearftththing to belong to so many. The noble 
and good in m becomes a blessing, but the bfid, one's 
firrora, shoot forth also; and, involuntarily tbe prayer 


forces itself from us—' God I let me never write down 
a word of which I shall not bo able to givd'an.^ount 
to thee! ’ A peculiar feeling, a mixture of joy 'imd 
anxiety, fills my he^ every time my good genius con- 
veys my fictions to a foreign people.” 

* Of Andersen's present life we need only say that he 
spends a great d^ of his time in travelling; he goes 
from land to land, and from court to court, everywhere 
on honoured guest, and enjoying the glorious reward of 
a manly struggle against adversity, and the triupph of 
a lofty and pure genius in seeing its claims generously 
acknowledged. 

Let ns now see tho son of the p6or shoemaker of 
Odense—tho friendless, ill-clad, almost heart-broken boy 
of Copenhagen—on ono of those occasions, which would 
make an era in the life of any other literary man, but 
which arc of every day occi^nce in his. 1 will quote 
from his own words. 

" I received a letter from the minister. Count Rantzau 
Brcitenbnrg, containing an invitation from their majes¬ 
ties of, Denmark to join them at the watering-place of 
Filhr;' this island lira in the Horth Sek, on tut: coast 
of Sleswick. It wal just now five-and-twcnty years 
, since I, a poor lad, trovcllcd a1 one and helpless to Copen - 
hngen. Exactly tho fivc-and-twcnticth. anniversary 
would be celebrated by my being with my king and 
queen. Everything which surrounded mo, man and 
nature,reflected themselves impcrishalilyjn my soul; 
il felt myself, as it were, condnctcil lo a point from 
which 1 could look,forth more distinctly Ver the past, 
withull the goed fortune and happiness which il had 
|«evolvcd for me. ,, . 

AVyck, the largest toga of Fuhr, in which arc the 
,baths, is built like a Dutch town, with houses one 
story high, sloping roofs, and gables turned to tho street. 
The number of stmngci-s there, and the presence of the 
Court, gave a peculiar animation to it. The I^ish 
flag was'Seen waving, and music was hoard on all bonds. 
I was soon cs&hlishcd in my quarters, and was invited 
every day to dine with their majesties as^cll as to pass 
the evening in their circle. On several evenings I read 
aloud my little stories to them, and nothing could lie 
more gracious and kind than they were. It is so well 
when a noble hiimaif nature wtli reveal itself, where 
otherwise only the king's crown and the purple mantle 
might bo discovered. 

" I sailed in tho train of their mi^cstics, to tlic largest 
of the Halligs, those grassy i-uncs in the ocean, which 
bear testimony to a sunken country. The violence of 
the sea has chifliged tlio mainland into isliuds, has 
again riven tlibse, and buried men and villages. Year 
ollter^vear are new portions rent away, and in half a 
century’s time there will bO(.uothing left hut sea. The 
[,Halligs arc now low isirts, covered with a dark turf, on 
which a few flocks graze When tlic sea rises, these are 
driven i^he ^rcts for refuge, and tho wSves roll over 
this Imie region, wUch lies miles distant from any 
shore. * Gland, which we virited, .contains a little 
town; tho houses stand closely side by. side, os if in 
their sore need they had huddled, together; they are 
all erected on a platform, and have little windows like 
tub efihin of a ship. There, solitary throu|'h half .the 
year, sK the wires and daughters spiimmg. Yet I 
found hooks in all the houses; the people read work, 
and the sea riSEis round the houses, whidi lie like a 
wreck on the ocean. The churchyard is half washed 
away; coffins and corpses are frequently exposed to 
view. It is an appalling sight, and yet the inhabitants 
of (he Halligs are attached to their little homo, and 
frequently die - of home sickndbs when removed from it. 

“Wo found only ono man upon the island, and he had 
only lately arisen from a Sick bed; the others wore out 
on long voyages. Wc were received by women and 
girls; they h^ erected before the chnrch a trini^hal 
arch with flqwcrs, which they had fetched from Fiibr, 
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but it vfM 80 small mid low, that one was obliged to 

f o round it; it norcrthelm showed their good will, 
'he Queen was deeply alTected by their having eat 
down their only shrub, a rose-bush, to lay over a 
marshy place wluch she had to cross. t 

“ On our return, dinner was served on board the 
royal steamer, and afterwards, as we sailed in a glorious 
sunset through this archipelago, the deck of the vessel 
was changed to a dancing hall; servants flow hither 
and thithor with refreshments; sailors stood upon the 
paddle-boxes and took soundings, and their deep tones 
might be heard giving the depth of the water. The 
moon rose round and large, and the promontory of 
Amrom assumed the appe-iiaugo of a snow-covered 
chain of Alps." 

The next day he visited the wild regions about the 
promontory, but our spsAc will not admit of our 
giving any portions of wild and grand sea-landscape 
which he here describes. In the evening ho returned 
to the royal dinuor-tablc. It was on the ubove-men- 
tionc(^fivc-an^-twouticth anniversary, on ilio Sth of 
September; no says, « 

" The whole of my former life passed in review before 
my mind. I was obliged to summon all mj Blrength*| 
to prcrcut biyself bursting into team. There ore 
moments of gratitude, in wuiek wo feel, os it wore, a 
desire to press *God to mir hearts I How deeply I felt 
at this time^ny own uotliingncss, and how all, all ha^, 
come from liiin t After dinner the king, to wdiom 
Kantzau had told how interesting the day was t() mo, 
wished me happiness, and that most kindly. He 
wished me Uhppihcss in that wbieb I bad endured andrj 
won. He asked me about my*early struggling life, and 
1 related to him some Irmts of it. ^ 

” in the course of conversation he asked of my annual 
income. I told iiim. 

“ ' Th.al is not much,’ said he. s 

" ‘ lJut I do not need much,’ 1 replied;** my writings 
furnish soincthiiig.’ , 

“ * If I can fti any wiiy ho scn'iccablo to you, c^iuo to 
me,’ said the king in conclusion. 

“ In the evening, during the concert, some of my 
frionds reproached up: fur iiot«inaking use of my 
opportunity. 

“ * The king,’ said they, * put llio svor js into your 
mouth.* 4 . 

*' * I could not have done more,’ said I; * if the king 
thought 1 required an addition to my inuomc, he wuul 4 
give it of his uwnfVce will,’ • 

“Anifi was right;*in the followina»year the king 
increased my annual s^peud, so that with this and my 
writings 1 can live honourably and free from care. • 

** The 5th of Soplcmbcf w:m to mo a festival day. 
Even the German visitors at till baths honoured me by 
drinking my ^callh in the pump-room., 

*‘So many flattering circumstances, HomJ*poople 
argue, maypapoil a man and mukl him vain. But no, 
th(^ do nut spoil Him, tifty moko him, on the eontraiy, 
better^ Ihqy purify his mind, and he thereby feels on 
impulse, a wish to deserve all that he em'oys." 

Such arc truly the feelings of a pure and noUe 
natBtc. Amlcrseu has stood the test through every 
trial of poverty and adversity; 'the^iarder trial, that of 
a sun-brighlfprosperity, is now proving J;un, and so far, 
thank GM, the sterling nature of the man hw remained 
unspoiled. 


Kots.—I am much dc4ightcd that we have secured 
from Carl Hartmann’s original portrait of Anderson, 
safiuc a specimen of wood Alfred Hanal. 
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The flicts stated in the lost paper clearly show tiie 
ifbcessity which exists for the constant removal of 
Carbonic Acid from the Animal body, and for the 
continual introduction of Oxygen. The former gas is a 
violent poison, accumulating to a &tal amount in two 
or throe minntes; the latter, though a flccessaty of life, 
can bo dispefsed wifh for a longer period. Cold¬ 
blooded animals (such as Frogs, Snails, etc.) can live 
for some hours withdut Oxygen, provided tliat they arc 
placed m a gas, such as Hydrogen or Nitrogen, which 
lias the power of Kfting out the Carbonic Acid from the 
blood, and has not in itself any poisonons property. 
This carious fact shows thatdhe removal of the Carbonic 
Acid from the body is tbo first object of the process of 
Besphation; the introduction of Oxygen in its stead 
bei^ouly sceondanj. 

We have seen what are the consequences of the entire 
suspension of tho breathing-process; lot us now inquire 
what takes place when on animal is confindH in a 
jimitod quantity of airas when a mouse or a bird is 
enclosed in a class receiver, the interior of which is 
entirely cut ou from communication with Iho atmo- 
sphcib around. The Carbonic Acid given off from its 
lungs very soon taints the air in the receiver, occasion- * 
* Liii g ji perceptible increase in tllfc very minute propel-* 
.11 uon 01 that gas which Uic atmosi>berc usually contains; 
and this taint Incomes worse with every breath which 
the animal sends out. Thus, instead of from 4 to 9 
parts in 10,000, wo soon find 1 or ‘A parts of Carbonic 
.^cid in every 100 ; and when that giui is present to 
such nn omounMis this, in tlic air which is breathed by 
the animal, it has a very powerful influence in checking 
the proper action of the air upon tbo blood. Thus tbo 
blood begins to be insuflicicnlly purified, iU Carbonic 
Acid not being removed os fast as it is formed, and toe 
supply of Oxygen introduced bein^ less than that which 
tho animal requires. As the breathing-process goes on, 
more and more Carbouic Acid is disc\^r^ from the 
body of the animal into the aiV confined in tbo vessel, 
and more and more Oxygen is absorbed into the blood. 
The air, therefore, liccomes continually loss and less 
pure, its Oxygpn being gradually removed, and being 
replaced by Carlranic Acid. In projfortion os this takes 
place, tho quantity of Carbonic Acid, that ought to ka 
thrown off by the lunm of the animal, progressively 
diminishes, end ih consequently accnmnlates in tho 
blood,—less rapidly, indci^, than if the broathing-p^ 
cess were altogetoer suspended, but quite as cert^nly, 
and as fatally if the accumulation continue. The animal 
Bodh shows great unShsinoss, gasping for breath, and 
rostlesslyfrnoving, as if in search of it Soon,4owever, 
it b^mes toijpd and insensible;*and irr^larcon¬ 
vulsive acUdhs are seei^ yi place of its 'ordinary move¬ 
ments. After a /nrthcr space, aU mot^n ceases; save 
the beating of the heart ; dhd if th^ animal bo not at 
dnee restored to a purc^air, this, too, soon comes to an 
end. 

Tho following experiment proves that tbe pre¬ 
sence of Carbonie Arid in iJte air whigh Is breathed, 
obstructs tiro removal of that gas from the body. An, 
individnal taking in/re«h aiFat every breath was found 
to give off Oai;^nic AgKl at the rate of 3‘A cubic inches 
every minute. 'But when he breathed a limited quan¬ 
tity of aSr (800 cable inches) over and o%cr again, h^ 
only ipive off 284 cnbic inches in the coniro of thrro 
minutes; so that, as he ought to have set fieo 86 cnbte 
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inchoB of Carbonic Acid in that period, the ditference 
(amounting tO’(!7i cubic incheH) muat h!\ve acenmu- 
latecl in hia blood; and by the circulation of such 

{ )oiaonuii blood through the brain and other parU of the 
>o(ly, ail those nncomforlabie feelings arc prodneod 
which ,ve experienced when suffocation is commencing. 
If the respiration of sneh a limited quantity of air wero 
to take place but for a short time longer, complete suf¬ 
focation would ensue. But it is a very interesting 
circumstance—which completely proves that the 
pendence of Life upon Air has mn(|;h more direct 
reference to its power of removing Uarlionic Acid from 
the bod^, than to the supply of Oxygen which it yields 
—that u provision be made for withdrawing tiie Car- 
bouie Acid frodi the air as last as it is in^arted to it by 
the body (which may be accomplHshcd by exposing to it 
a large surface of lime-waler, or, still better, of solution 
of caustic potass, which will absorb the Oarimnip Acid), 
an animal enclosed in a limited amount of air will con¬ 
tinue to live and breathe in it, until msarly the whole of 
Us Oxygen is exhausted; although it would have died 
in perhaps one-third of this time, if tho Uarlionic Acid 
haii been allowed to accumulate. 

The most fearful instance on rcconl, of the sacrifice 
of human life from confinement in a limited quni^tity 
«f air, occurred in the year 1756; when a hundred and 
/orty-lix Englishmen, taken in Fort William at Cal¬ 
cutta bv the native prince 8uraj-u-Dowlah, wore im¬ 
prisoned by his orders in the common dungeon of thq 
garrison, known asatho Black Hole, ^his apartment 
was not twenty feet square, and had only two small 
windows; and these were partly obstructed on th'b out- 
• side by the projecting verandah. It was the very 
* hottest season of thd year, and the night uniy<g|tl|j|p 
sultry even for that season. Tlie wrelclicil prisoners 
soon became almost mod with thirst and tlic craving 
for air; they shrieked for water in the moat furious 
tones; and fought' each other with maniac hands, feet, 
and teeth, for possession of the ground nearest tig; 
windows. When water was lirought. they battled with 
each other like demons for the first dnuight; and they 
consequently spilt and wasted more than was drunk. 
Tlie constant crowding to the windows, by olistrucling 
the entrance of air, destroyed ail chance of life for those 
who were furthest reifcoved from them; and many thus 
perished, whose lives might possibly have lieen saved, 
if all could h^ve been content to remain tranquil, 
taking their regular tnims in the more airy pbrtiuns of 
the apartment, ktany more perished from the violence 
of the conflict in which they bad been engaged; nifd 
by two o'clock in the morning, otAy fifty (lint little more 
than one-third of tife original numiior) remained alive. 
Tiiese, by making the Iicst of \heir dreadful condition, 
might have pSrhaps been all saved, notwjthsUnding 
that the rapid decomsosition of thediodics of the dead 
gave a new and sickening ^int to tho air of this ter- 
rib'ie dungeon; but one after another continued to sink, 
until at eight o’clock, when an order arrived for tho 
enlargement of tho survivors, dhly tmmiy-ihree wire 
found alise; and these were so dreadfully eh&ngcd in 
appearance, as scariLily to be rocognisod(l>y their nearest 
friends. _ ^ _*■ 

It is hopeil tjiatcsufficicnt proof has now been given 
of the extreme importance A' the Bespiratory process to 
life; and of the fatal conscqnopccs id its suspenaiofl 
for even a brief period. A few words may now be 
added with reference to those cases in which Carlionic 
Acidtsccnmtllates in the Air, not from tho respiration 
of animals, bnf from other causes. Thus, there is a 
* well-known cave in Italy, cfllled the Grotto del Cane, or 
Cave of the Dog, from the nse ttK^which ikis put. Into 
this cave, through certain chinks at its lower part, a 
stream of OaAonic Acid is Continually risingf; and as 
ft comes 1 JP faster than it con be dispersed throngb tho 
atmosphere on the principle of “ diffusion” already ex¬ 


plained, and is also much heavier than c'oiusao.n air, it 
forms a layer of about two feet in depth on the'llm 
of the cave. A man may enter tho cave without iiuaiy, 
liecanso his head is tar above the level of the Carbonic 
Acid, and he breathes nearly pure ^r. But if a dog be 
taken into the cave, he becomes insensible almost 
immediately, his head being below the level of the 
Carbonic Acid, so that he is even more speedily suffo¬ 
cated than if he wero immersed in water. A similar 
accumulation of Carbonic Acid is liable to occur in tho 
process of Fermentation; the bubbles which rise to the 
surface of the fermenting liquid, and Which there burst, 
being Entirely composed of that gas. If a lighted 
candle lie let down into the vat, it is extinguished 
before it reaches the wort, by the Carbonic Acid which 
is being given oil'; and mipiy accidents have occurred 
from foolhardy attempts to walk along a plank laid 
across the top of a vat in which fermentation is going 
on, the quantity of Carbonic Acid which escapes from 
I the month of tlie vat being sufficient, oven when min¬ 
gled vnth air, to tirodnee giddiness and iasensibKity, so 
that the individual*falls over into ^he vat and is 
^drowned. Tlie “ choke-damp” of coal mines, which is 
often fatal to the colliers who do not take sufficient pre¬ 
cautions against it, is Carlionic Acid which has .accu¬ 
mulated in (hepassages of the mine; a certain quantity 
of this gas being almost constantly ooiilng through the 
• rails from some concealed sources in the r-ocks or earth 
around. In the same manner, when an old well or cave 
that has been king closed up is again' reopened, it is 
fjilmost always found to contain an, accumulation of 
Carlionic Acid at its Igwer part; and it cannot be 
entered with safety until it has lieen got rid of by the 
^rce admission of air for some time, by dashing down 
water, etc. etc. In any situation in which a candle will 
not bum, buin.m life cannot be maintained; and there 
is cvcii*eoii8ideralile risk in entering places whore a 
candle burns Tlimiy. This test of the fitness of air to 
Hiippost animal life should nevor be emitted, when 
tlicre ie any reason to suspect that there is any accumu¬ 
lation of Carbonic Acid in the place which has liccn 
opened. Anotlicr not unfreqnent cause of the fatal 
aecumiilatiou of CarlAinic Acid, is tho practice of burn¬ 
ing charcoal f)re.s in rooms unprovided with a chimney 
or with all-sufficient vent. The combustion of lliu 
cliaiiioal qirodueos Carbonic Acid; which mfist neces¬ 
sarily accumulate in the apartment, if there bo qp pro- 
e'isinn for carrying it off. Mdny fatal accidents have 
occurred from Ihis cause, csj^ciaily in Continental 
countries, in Which chimneys are less frequent than in 
our j.wn dwellings, and in whiclr small pons of charcoal 
aro commonly used for ()io purpose of supplying 
^ warmth. Attempts haw been made in this country to 
' introduce small Btoves,tjupplicd with a particular kind 
of fuel. ^hich,v it is asserted, do not give out any 
noxious gases, so that a chimney may be dispensed 
with, ft is impossHilo, however, Igit thaV, wliotover 
fuel be employed, a large quantity o{ Carboniq Acid 
sbouid be produced by the combustion; consequently 
tho nse of such stoves, without a provision for sufficient 
vflntKation, is attended with very serious rbk to heqlth. 

If till injurious eflucta, of the insufficient extrication 
of Carbonic Acid fram the lunges were conflgod to those 
cases in whiclP there is an obvious and immediate 
danger to life, they would be far less widely spre^ than 
there is reason to four that they really are.' The violence 
of the action of the poison upon the system gives timely 
wabning of its fatal conscqnehces; end these tsuxy gene¬ 
rally be averted if the proper lUeans be enroloycd. Bnt 
the slow, insidious, and unrecognised 'influence of the 
poison upon the animal hhdy propares it for the action 
of other causes of disease; and opemtes not merely 
upon the bodily frame, but upon the mental constitu-, 
tion. When a gi-oait number of persons are collected 
toijcthur for some time in a place of worship, a leotuie- 
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room, a concertrroom, or any other large apartment, the ' the moRt likely to* sink under ihe first shock to the con- 
Carbonic Acid which they produce by breathing during atitution; or, if he surrive this, ho is liable to a pecu- 
the course of an liour or two is quite enough to taint liarly fatal kind of erysipelas, which fs scarcely ever 
the air (unless there t>e an eztfhmely well* devised seen in country practice; and the reparative powers 
system of ventilation) to a degree that renders itaim are exerted with so much less energy, that the town 
wholesome, though not unfit for the support of life, surgeon is frequently obliged to remove a limb, in 
We feel on such occasions a sense of weariness, with order to give the patient a chaucc tor ills life,*which 
more or less of headache and giddiness, and a general the experienced country surgeon would hope to preserve, 
want of command over the mental powers. This state All tbcsg facts show that there is a strongly-marked 
ot things, which depends upon the insufficient pnrifica- dififcrcnco between the bodily constitution of the inha- 
tion of the blood, if only temporary, is soon relieved llltants of large towns, and that of the residents in the 
by an exchange into a pure atmosphere ; and no no- country; whiclr cdiises the former to be fatally affected 
pleasant effects may follow,—although many persons, by numerous iufiuenccs that occasion comparatively 
who are unusually susceptible of any want of purity in little injury to the latter. And although there are 
the atmosphere, retain an uncomfortable feeling in the doubtless other agencies at work, tlmrc can be no 
head for some days after being confined with a crowded reasonable doAbt tliaMho want of pure air is tho most 
assembly in an iU-vuntilat<A apartment. But if, instead important of all. it can scarcely Ire questioned, when 


head for some days after being confined with a crowded reasonable doAlit tliaMho want of pure air is tho most 
assembly in an iU-vuntilat<A apartment. But if, instead important of all. it can scarcely lie questioned, when 
of being only wciwinnal, it is habitual, it produces a all thejacts wliich hear on tlic sulijcet arc duly cou- 
pormauently-injurlouB eliect upon tlie constitution, sidcred, that—if wc put aside times of positive scarcity 
There are many diseases, of which the foundation may, like the present.-*a much larger nmiibcr of persons die 
be traced toaimpertocl purification of tho bldod by every year in our great towns from tho direct and 
respiration; and amongst the iRost fatal of these is indirect results of miuf of fsf'r, tlian from miuit of food. 
tCTofvla in its various forms. Doubtless, in Ihe greater And this yearly loss of lens of lliousaiids of lives is by 
number of cases in which insufiieieut supply of pure ail* tto means tho whole of tlio miseliicf. For one (feut/t, 
acts as a cause of disease, it is assisted in its action by tucre*arc numerous raisos of ilhieMi; and consequently 
other causes, such os want of food, of light, or of tho*real amount of Disease induced iiy want of air is 
warmtu. l^t Vc must not overlook its fatal nifliteiicc many times greater tlian the uiiiniicr of Deaths which 
liecause it acts with otiicr sources of injury os well q,‘^ may be iuipuicd to it. And if it lie liorno in mind 
alone. Those*wIio are aecustomed to visit the dwclliiigs Diat tlio circiilalion of impure Idood tlirongh the brain 
'of the poor, vftou leave them with Riiiqujsc that life can lias .a tondciicv to blunt Uio senses and to obscure tho 
lie Biislaineil in ^jiartmentH, whose air seems so loadci^ reasoning po^rs, tliuro ciiii bo Tittle doiiiit that it 
.with impurity as to Isi to fjem positively sickening, must^iiavo a similar cfllait upon the uioral sense also; 
Habit may do much to reconcile tho fecliifs to siieli and that tlio affections and moral feelings must be, 
conditions ; thus the medical man, whose duties e,ilS.{m^crcd dull in at least an equal proportion with the, 
him much into dwellings of lliis clas.", soon ceases to be munlcct. 

as disagreeaidy affected by the impurity of tho atmo- Altlioiigii the areumiilalion of Carbonic Acjd lias 
sphere as he was at first, and finds bimsolls aide to been hitherto spoken of as the great source of iiyujy to 
remain tor hours (if need lie) In an aTlnrliiient from the system, wlien tlie blood is not sufficiently purified 
which he woqjd have at first retreated with aligqst tlie by exposure (o the air, yet it must not be forgotten that 
conviction of the impossildlity of niiiiaining in^it for a Hiere arc otliea gases with wliicii tlie Atmosphere is 
tow minutes. And it is this iiillucnce of habit in oecasiomilly coiiliiminatcd, which are equally poisonous, | 
Idnnting the sensations, which iircvcuts those wlio arc or even more so. , Dne of tlic most violent of tliese in 
constantly dwelling ins such an ."rtiiiosphcro from liciug its action on tlie animal body, is tlic gas called Sulpbu- 
informed through their senses of its iiijiirioiiK cliaraclcr; retted Hydrogen, wliieh is composed of Sulphur in 
and even causes them to he surprised §t those who union with Hydrogen, and wliwh is given off from 
•' make k fuss” about the admission of imrc air. But decaying aiiiinV'l and vegetable snlistauces that contain 
Iieeauso theffeUiir/D become uceiistomed to tills stale of tlicsc two elements, as mqsl do. It has lieon found liy 
tilings, its (dfeets upon the bodily cmintitiitioii arc uql. cxperimsnt that the preseneo of onlyl-lSOOth part of 
the leB%to ho dreaded; in fact, thcy'aro the more to this gas in the atmosphere hrealhcd by a small bird 
lie apprehended, sinco*this very hlimtitig of tlie feel- was instantly fatal toil; the presence of 1-1000th part in 
ings, whicli shows that the poison lias already begun the air hreati^d by a uiiddlc-sixcd dog sjiccdily cauwd 
to take effect, leads to ingreused carelessness as ft) the its death; and a horse died in w atiiiospherc wliieb 
continuance ^ its operation |Q’lic evidence wliieh lias contained l-250lh of itB*voluinc of this gas. It is timn 
been of iate collected with mgard to tho slate, iiolT a mucii more violent poisoii than CarUbnic Acid; out 
merely of the dwellings of the poor, ^ul' al'O of many it seldom *aecumiilatcs'in a large amount, for its smell 
of the factories, workshops, elj^ in whicli ffiioy are is so offensive as usually to give sunicient notice of its 
habitually^ empiiwcd, Iwves no\oom for a donlit tlial presence, and to c.au8g Sh When drains 

a laqj^e part of the deaws which atmiially occu'' in our or cesspools have been opened, however, largo quan- 
great towns, over and above the iiiimiicr that would titles have been set %!c at once; and many workmen 
take place in a country population of the same amount, have loft their lives from incautiously vciibiring into 
are to be attributed to the unhealthy condition ct body places where U is being diBcnpi|cd. This gas, like 
induced liy insufficient ventilation. This eondition Carbonic Aciii, when existing in top small a quantity 
renders system liable to be ajTectcd l»y every other to lie perceived jn tbifair, may sfiH act as a slpw* aiid^ 
cause of msoase, far more severely than it would lie if insidious poison; rcndcrihg tho hody^oculiarly liable 
the blood were constantly and efficiently purified by 'to the attacks ef dii^aiw, where It’pKWuccs no direct 
exposure to.a pure atmosphere. Medical men who and obvious effects. To its influence must ho attri- 


li 


have practlswl under lioth. sets of circumstances, well bufed in great part the liability to fevem, etc. wliicn 
knqw the difference which they may expect to ifiiid exists in localities nrhero the drainage is. imiieiicet. or 
between the constitutioHh of town and country patients, where there is some other source of life production of 
In the former, tho powers of nature are comparatively this* gas—such as the nffighhoiirhood of a crowdeol 
weak; they are more rapidiy struck down by disease; grave-yard, qr an ill-c)eatiBcd slaughter-house. 

they are much less capable of bearing the operation of A vast ambunt of evidence miglit he brought for- 
• powerful remedies; and they are much longer in ward, ilinfirmatory of our assertion that purity of IM 
WTiving at complete recovery. Should severe bodily atmosphere we hreaflio is one of the conditions mem 
usuries liavc occurred to them, tlic toirntniMi is CBScutial to the xnaintcuance of Lcitlth « oody find 
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rigour of miud; but wo miiot content ourselrM with' 
baring otated the genemi facto which rceult from the 
recent extended inquirieo that hare been made on this 
subject, and with haring ehowu lum this dependence 
neccs8aril,r arioea out of the reiy conetitution of the 
Animal body. 


THE POET TO HIS.W»PB. 
nr DAaar corswau. 

4 

Mart, will thou hear a i^yme, r 
All about our eonrtship time. 

When the world lay in thq aun, 

And the goal, we thought, was won; r 
When the cloudo (if clouds thgro were) 

Lost Ibcmsolres in upper air ; 

When the flush and bloom of youth 
Threw a tudiance e'en on truth. 

And lit up with its rich ray 
Bbodows that hare flown awayl 
Ah I this May, with Icares and flowers, 
Bringoth back our courtship hours ! 

Hearken, then, unto my rhjroo, ’ 

Friend and partner for all time I 
Host thou dot remember—thouf 
On whose graror matron brow 
Gentle Time hath gently set 
A poetic coroqet;— 

Dost thou not remember when 
All the races of all men— 

Ethiop, Arab, Celt, and Tartar, 

(Prom king to slaro, from priest to martyr,)— 
Equal seemed, had equal right 
In the groat Taskmaster's sight,! 

Dost thou not remember, Mary, 

How all tales of knight and faery— 

Orient &blo—shipwreck stories— 

Human sufferings—genii glories— 

Seemed, 'midgt their barbaric splendour. 

To giro forth some moral tender,— 

As night-flowers at night discloft 
Ferfumr sweeten than the rose 1 
Ah! this May, with leaves and floweif. 

Will bring back those courtship hours! , 

Here'we dimmed I nay, still we dream; 

For old tm&s and visipns seem 
Beantc)pn% true, and moral yet; 

Wherefore, then, should we for^tl , 

Look t the mqpdows stul ar^iddta ‘ 

By the flowers that <i>nno unbidden; 

Still the lark to eft her wings; 

Btill by the wood the river sings; , 

The dew still sparkles iif^he sun; , 

The world to out of darkness won t 
All's still tlto same. Borne joy end ,pain 
Have touched our hearts but not in vain! 

The angel Sif the ea^ and sky 
Hath broucht na tome who stul are nigh. 

In whom we live, for wh*m w# hope. 

So give thine eym a wider seope,— 

See where, amidst the' son and Aoweis, 

The Ladg of the Vernal HSnis, 

Sweet May, comes forth again with all her 
thouaand flowers i • 

N j 


INSTEUCTIVE BADINAGE.'^... 

ay JOHN A. BXBAUn. 

' Wall you remarked in your Journal the other week 
on the various stages of mental growth which, in con¬ 
nexion witli Mechanics' and other Institutes, have 
manifested themselves in the popular intellect, pleased 
me much, as a corroboration of my own experience in 
that particular. The individual mind undeigocH 
similar changes. To the wondering, contemplarion of 
the child, the world to full of poc^ and fiction j and 
that same poetry and fiction as full of truth as of bwuty. 
Ere long, to soberifig youth and manhood, facts and 
their laws engage attention, and exercise the undo^ 
standing and the reason, ns before the fobulons had 
found appropriate exercise for the fancy and the imagi¬ 
nation. Bow it is Uiat Science and Philosophy may 
safely demand a bearing; and it is my confirmed 
opitilf n that speculative truth may at t^ present time 
be addressed to 11)^ popular mind mbh advhntagr. 
Perhaps, however, it sboiild not Iks exhibited in a dry, 
absunct form, but through the medium of some vehicle 
that may m.ake it entortuiniug. * 

A dear and deceased friend of mine hod a happy 
knack of treating questions of the kipd in a style of 
humour and badinage which never foikd of making 
'them amusing. SomcUmcs, with a topje of the most 
abstruse ebat^terj lie would contrive to set the tablp 
in n'Voar. * 

' I turned up the other day a fcw> of Ids " Sibylline 
leave-s." They related Co such Changes as you have 
remarked upon as stages of growth—only not in regard 
to the Mind, but the Body; in fact, to the physiological 
assertion that "the Human Body undergoes an entire 
Change in its progress to Old Age.” It seems to have 
picasea the vritcr to treat it, not as a settled, but a 
contested point; the truth of which, however, be was 
dispofod to concede, since it would explain some incon- 
sistonCies of human condnet with which he was other¬ 
wise destined to lie constantly perplexed. He adopted 
the assumption, therefore, os the ground and cause of 
many momi results ;*and neithmr Condillac nor Cabanis 
could have kept with greater apparent fidelity to the 
purely phyiiical side of the argument. They would 
have done it with more sincerity, perhaps, but oertaiiily 
j with less wit The irony of the following paragraphs, 

I*though cxcocdlpgly subtle, is yet sufiiciently evident 
" All hail ^ the controversialist, who will leltle this 
point for ever I" 

Sf the manuscript proceeds 
“ Yes! for thereby wc night account for much in 
the detions of manll^d that now defies solution. 
Besides, it affords us tie comfortable assurance that we 
never sto rcallj grow did. This poutioiT to capable of 
abundant illustTatijfi. Many arc the ^individuals 
(particularly of the gentler sCz) whe, after arriving at 
the age of tbirty, never (according to their own aceonnt, 
and they ought to be the best judges of a matter so 
jj^tifiatoly concerning themselves)—no I never become < 
older. Perfectly aware of the renewing process, they 
feel themselves perfectly justified in not owning to uiy 
greater age. Mofly also ore the indivtdnsls who, 
according to general testimony, never have arrived at 
years of discretion; though, if their baptismal regis¬ 
ters were to be trusted, their life hftd fulfilled half a 
century. By such examples the great truth to im- 
prassed upon us, that man js in a perpetual nonage, 
and that, in fiust, wc shall all die, whatever onr reputed 
in a state of infancy. How very absurd, tiien,^i8 
the world's talk about old bacholon and old mtids,— 
middle-aged men, and ladies of a certain time of life. 

" fl^e ordinary conduct of men, moreover, at 
least as I think, edivoborates the toct involved in the 
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pnewing-process Utcoiy, that we are not the aame 
individuak we were onl; ft little while ago. Kot 
haring tbo aame eyes, how can we see things in the 
same light that we once did } A mgn become suddenly 
OTOsperous, thus naturally passes by an old but humble 
mend, without knowing him. Both parties, of conisd*, 
by the gradual change now assumed, have become dif¬ 
ferent persons, and consequently mutual strangers. Tho 
wonder is that we over recognise, or oven know, each 
other at all. This, however, is perhaps satisfaelorily 
aoeounted fur by the hypothesis, that the new particles 
composing our frpmes have been kind enough to fall 
just into tho same places, and to keep up the same 
appearances, as the old ones they have substituted. It 
, would be still kinder of them, ifthey were to repair or 
obliterate certain marks and s«u»—certain wounds 
received from the blnndejpng scythe of Timo. It 
would, methinks, be much more to their credit, than 
eternally plodding in tho old track, with so far from 
any attempt at improvement, that the new atoms seem 
even of less durable texture than the old. Yet, I really 
don't^ whjPthey could not rid ijf of certain disorders, 
and even grind us young again, in all scnscj. Passing 
over, however, such inferior considerations, and, liki^ 
Crispin to hh last, sticking dutifully to tho theoiy; no 
better justification for the non-payment of debts could 
be devised:—tl^e creditor may be said to have, in all 
cases, 'gonoaway, none knows whither.’ As to the 
debtor, it is but natural that he should be ‘non estf 
^inventus.' Thus, to all debts a doi/fM defence miiy be 
'pleiflcd—by-ont and tho same process, both debtor and 
creditor have alike departed. True, a ccrlain Mr. Toms 
kins once owed the money; but it would I)C quite as 
just to arrest any othor Mr. Tomkins. Tbo former 
individual unfortunately resembles tbo real debtor— 
this must bo admitted—but then he is undoubtedly 
another man. For conniving at such injustice, our 
courts of law merit instant demoliliev. BAt, alas! 
though men change, laws do not. Man may not bo 
man—still law is law I • ■ 

“ There are some who will still contend, that, not¬ 
withstanding what has been said, we continue ever the 
same identical persons. How, then, do they account 
for tbo remarkable clfangcs in oHr opinions and senti¬ 
ments that are perpetually occurring i| In general, they 
meet this question with another. How Hi it, sny they, 
on the other hand, that we arc ever consistent ‘I These 
knotty points, after all, must be settled by an appeal to 
facts, iico yon, now! If a man (as ^t sometimes ha|p 
pens) lebe his wife tor^n or a dozen years, and she is 
changed ten or a dozen times during tfic period, must 
he not be the most Ikiconsistcnt being in tho igorldl 
The new particles, perhaps, which compose him have 
fhllen in love successively will the new particles that 
compose her. The fact mayfthus be accounted for; 
but as one dew person is not iiecessarlly obligq^ to fall 
in love wit^ another now persona it follows tlmt some 
in a shormr and «ome fa a longer timo—probably in 
propertiontothe rapidity of-the change—will naturally 
eeaae to love their partners altogether. And thus we 
• find It by fatal experience. 

j* Moreover, what an excuse this great truth affoAs 
io coquettes ! The men, whom they are soid^o have 
jilted, undilrwent an entire chang#befoK tho happy day 
fixed for tiie wedding had arrived. Surely you woulA 
not expect a woman to many an utter stranger I Even 
at the altar, or the church door, somo have apparently 
refused the personi they .came to wed;—^but the real 
ease was, that, by sonif wise instinct^ they detefited 
another individuality in the 'old familiar' disguise. 

' Others, on the oonuiuy, have at first felt the greatest 
dislike for those whom thfy afterwards accepted. In 
proof of tho position, also, many a flaming patriot 
^njght be quoted. Observe him first out of place, and 
thed in: what then 1 If he acts dlB'ercntl^ it is bennse 


he is a diSerent man I While waiting for the post, ho 
was gradually dianging, and the change oomplelcd 
itself just in the nick of time, as ho. entered on his 
ofllce. Under such circumstances, it would be unfair 
to expoet that he should remembOT his old friends or 
his ojd sentiments.—Terily, so valuable a solution for i 
so many anomalies, ritould not be hastily laid asMo I 
“ The hypothesis, too, is so full of consolation I What 
necessity for attached couples any longer to hesitate 
about entering into tho married state! A little while, 
a«d they will necessarily have new partners, and may 
cliange for ihod>etter}—at any rate, it will bo liard if, : 
at the third or fourth remove, they cannot satisfy them¬ 
selves. Those who are married, and becoming weory ' 
of each other, have only to exercise a /moll degree of 
patience. U)^appy gives I blune not your living 
partners I mourn only the dear defunct 1 Barents of 
undutiful sons I drive tho alien and the stronger from 
your denr, and dresa'in block for your child that was ! 

Ye who compliun of the instability of friendship! 
grievo not for th^ialso, but the lost T ' 

Here terminate, then, our citations from this most 
able piece of badinage andA irony—wliich proves satis- ' 
faetorily enough that f/te bodj/ be ali, Personal 
identity is impossible. The argument pretended is 
very hnmorouriy reduced to an altsnrdity, and thus ' 
the assumption of a Mind, Soul, or Spirit, made necese 
sary, to avoid the perplexities and anomalies in which 
the reason becomes otberwiso involved. It cannot fail 
•to amuse, and may instruct. Should the reader lie 
excited by itHo investigate tho assumption of which 
1 liau spoken, and to ascertain for himself its validity, 
it Will tend to strengthens as well as to oxerciso his ji 
logical powers. As .the first and easiest lesson in^* ! 
q^kilbeopbical process, it cannot fiiil of commending | 
itself to every one who needs it, and is desirous of | 
inlclipclual improvement. i 


SIGHTS IN SOUTH GERMAN Y. 

BT ABBL PAYJSIBB. 

No. V.-jd/twie and Jifemorff in Austria. 

To- Tjewya, Sept. 1844. 

thoughts go oddly by the rule of contrary 
with perverse minds. A certain friend of outs, my dear 
-, is fiever placed in what we English call a “ predica¬ 
ment,” without an irresistible desire to laugh: yet ho 
is no laugher. I have^known jofties whose humour 
never broke out so vehemently anywheip as at funerdls. 
—I have iwoved that, (p times of tbo greatest sorrow or 
occnpolion df mifid, there will tconr to one those most 
spiritual things, which figve tho least connexion gilh 
human agony or suspense I—% verse, for instance, from 
oqeof Shelley's poems—a head from some laid by, not for¬ 
gotten, picture—or irflbe abstruse musical combination. 
Following out this line of illustration, it ml^ht not be 
difficult UvpBarewhy I wrote froifi Vienna to yon—to 
the most feverishly busyaman of my ocquaintonco, from 
the midst of thowmpireo^ Palsy! • • * 

, But, apart from the strong temptation to reconcile 
(as it were) dUdhpaneies, wuch is one of the deepest 
mysteries of human imagination,—you are too closely 
eonneoted with all the modem anecdotago of a certain 
world of Yiqpna, ndt to rise up at evwy street Comer, 
"whene’er I take sty waUa^amoad,”—not to haunt me^ 
in cflery place of amurnment, nearly as persevoringly as 
a certainGentieman voo devoted himself tome firom tho 
first evqpings of my stay, witosnch on obvious constancy, 
as at last almost to establish an acquaintance. ^Nce^ 
toll what 1 would give for you in the place qf him wiUt 
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the leather-topped Htiek,—to ulir thc'dcadness 'of theae" and pleasant dreaming, »nd little caring, it in 
hotirt—to sot a stagnant mind to work by some shrewd note of them—for the struggles of a young artist's life 
piece of souse,'or some brilliant piece of nonsense—to arc so many adventures nther than eares, if he has 
cstabiish on their legs again my sympathies for a certain Hope and Genius Vith him. There is industry, too,— 
world of Artists, which recent espcriences have disposed afor in the youth of Art, zealous study was not con- 
id tuitjcr—to siiake you by the hand, in short, thdugh I teinnod for an evil, as it is now, in its later, more sophis- 
got a pinch in the moment of meeting 1 You, who live tieated days. The choir boy who ran about from church 
I rum morning to midnight in a crowd, and have wit to church on Sundays; to play here, to sing there, to heat 

time in a third place—was more enviable than many a 


enough to spare for the most witless, liave figgottcn ccr- time in a third place—was more enviabl 
tainpassagesofpleasantintercuttrHe,alLondonand L'aris, student bom into my and your blasi 


your lla«i world: whose 

T_1.:_J_» 


and under the chestnut-trees at Kounenwerth. But tliby notion of getting on, is “ mockinghis predecessors.” But, 
make too eminent a figure in my calendar not to be beyond the works of every other composer, do 1 htney 
counted over again and again; witli yearnings that tlie or find in Haydn's,— a cheerfulness, bespeaking a mind 
list was longer. clear of misery—betokening a doer,rather than a dreamer. 

Here it was-*-was it notl—that after a long retreat in Uyronlsm had not entered the world when his spirit was 
Italy (how precious a time of setfcoling dr of meditation being moulded. He was a good deal hen-pecked—a 
to every Poet, none can know hotter than yourself) you little supeistitious—somen^t in awo it maybe guessed 
I first tmviUed Germany: literally to —not only J^ook sue- of groat people : for his were essentially ^ys of 
; cess, but society liy storm—brought insolent diplomatic patronage,- which are. also, days of awe. Nor was he 
I ladies to your feet, by giving courteous repartee for im-^ clear of peeeadilloei (to use the world’s phrase) which 
j pertinent question - and, by the brigbtneiw of your spirit, , the ndluro of bis creed enabled him to \«li>e off,*’8 with 
; earning a social reputation! as brilliant as your musical a sponge, by direol %-orks of compensation. A g:ood- 
I renown, licar friend, was the feat so very diflicult in a nalnruii. true, indefatigable man—endowed with prraigi- 
I Trophonian atmosphere like tliisl where minds, unwjl- * oiw invention, and too loud of Art to be willing it should 
! ling to be still by reason of their vacancy, arc pdrnetu- stand still—1 don’t fancy the life of one among tlie poot- 
I ,»lly setting animal bodies to work—the result being rest- l ace, less untroubled than Haydn’s. But there is some- 
! loBsness rather than mirth 1 And do you not think tiling of the operative in it. * * • * ' ,, 
i tliat your extravagant munificences may have had as, , ' 8<tM»irg. 

j much todo with ihotrinmphas your Florentine prolilc-r What, think you, was my first impression of this 
or your to J^aiUmc teffe—or your wonderful pbusvi The car/ttefna chiming the dear old “ 0 dolce 

I fen fingers on the pianoforte 1 1 am guessing with an .concento," from the palace tower, as we dijivo up to the 
; impudence only Burpa88ed,by tliat of your own boyish door of the OtMciie Could one have wished for 

'a days—but 1 cannot help gneasing that you must have a ple.asaiiter welcome to Mozart's town! But as one 
• towered too high above the level here, to have jmen ■ thought " ulteroth speech ” to another, sometimes 
I understeud however iinivcrsutlyyoa were starnd eU. liy the very force of discrepancy :—that very cheerful 

riinir onfe liv Hia tikAllnw unil itnkliti^ chime. 


beyond the works of every other composer, do 1 fimey 
or find in Haydn's,—a cheerfulness, bespeaking a mind 
clear of misery—betokening a doer,TatheT than a dreamer. 
Uyronlsm had not entered the world when his spirit was ' 


What a pi.acc of musical memories is this fur the 
Pilgrim !—The ail. at the present time, from what I can 
hear, seems under the double suven-ignty of J)uiy- 
zetti and Strauss—tiic Italian Opera, that is, and the 
great cuiiducUii of dance music, whom, in one of your 


a ple.asaiiter welcome to Mozart's town! But as one 
Htiought " ulteroth speech ” to another, sometimes 
liy the very force of discrepancy :—that very cheerful 
lime, rung out by tiie mellow and tinkling chime, 
iironghi iiack the Vienna fancies, of which 1 began to 
prate to yod when interrupted by more immediate 
olijcchi of interest. The Salzburgers ^re now doing 
liunour toMu/.art. His name is painted on the house 
whorche was bom (this very pen. by the way, was bought 


stinging moments, you chose to call tlin " roiiipuser of thca*): I see his statue by Schwanthaler in the square 
Germany.” But Vienna has been the death-bed of below: an excellent work, as msdern statues go,erected 
Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven.—When I saw their names to- scarcely a couple of years since. They have been per- 


gether on the pIny-biK to the Imllet of ** Prouictlicus” the forming reqgicms to the memory of his son, at Vienna, 
other evening, the sight served as text U many tliunghts Yet was ever life sadder than his ?—1 mean Usihoso who 
and fancies. - The position of the Artist his career—his look ,on, and who cannot believe that happiness lies in 
duties—wasbronghtlicfiiromcmoroforciblyiiiaDevcrl dhe billiard-room and tea-garden gaiety wherein the 
rceolicctit to have been: and if I write to you wlmt yon Austrians somewhat inechanically deiigbu A^izartwas 
will never read, it is because I know that your life lAs made a wonder of in infancy-^his mind enervated by 
I moments—apart from al! its fevers, and^imliitions, and royal presents and noble flatterms—his body weakened 
l' ropreyentations—when these suigccts are vividly present by lllte hours, and pampered by “ rich viands and the 
. tg you; and wlion the truth, Vith respect to them, is pleasurablo wine”—his asuse of right and wrong confused 
! cumprehonded? by the society of the fd and the sophisticated, fatal 

I Taking these threu men in dlironologioal ordvir, it is influence on tlio^irreociauB ! —his sensibilUics forced and 
remarkable how the rife of «ach is of a darker shade encotirf^^d—^his genius fed witli stimulants. In the 
lli&n its predecessor I— ii'as tiiis wholly a matter of letters <bf his vain, ^ind-heuted, ijpt un^enUemante 
phffnique ? I doubt it.^ There was somctliing, loo, of the father, written while travelling about the world w^h his 
World's revolutions in it—something of the growth of Art wonderful children, I do not find a tiSce of anytdiing 
from infancy to maturity: something of the pi-ogress of like support or bracing offered to the Child. Ho seems , 
Itivcnlion from thc^s instinctive moti^ which make never to have comprehended the responsibilities appor- 
bird and brook sing, to tbo^ more arUudhs strivings, tainingito the owner of fo noble and mystbrious a frea- 
and lefty aspiratio|^; which tcmVit the Poet to scale the sure. He was proudoof his children—he waLthankfuI to 


Itivcnlion from thc^s instinctive moti^ which make never to have comprehended the responsibilities appor- 
bird and brook sing, to tbo^ more arUudhs strivings, tainingito the owner of fo noble and mystbrious a frea- 
and lefty aspiratio|^; which tcm^it thq Poet to scale the sure. He was proudaef his children—he waLthankfuI to 
heaven, not bfcausc he mtbt mount on tiie wings of God (in his iKiocent and credulous wim fur their 
youth and impulsd; but because ^he calcstial region it ' triumphs; but he seems never to have looked for them 
very far 1 _ beyond the happiness of pieces of brocade, diamond 


' not ling since I was listening to ene of Haydn’s early caa have been utterly contdnted with such rewards, 1 

, works by the siBe of->who tumedto mewilA a caiinot believe. The elnews rff bis intellect and purpose 

smile iriien it was over. * “ That was in the kappy had never been permitted time or space to grow—^he 
uliiidhood of music,”said hc.sSimploto tucagreness, was achi1din&ea^airBof«nen;good-natiiTed,coward1y, 
almost, os lhcy,HOund to ears saiurateii kith the richer facile, supeistitious, and extravagant. He was unable 
compounds of modem timos*-theTc is !ui artlCss fresh- to give rule or reason (it has been said) fur augbt tbst 
ftessof idea about tliem, which is as conipletely gone be did in his art-iond wrote with os instiuctive £ 
out of thi>world as the Fairies. A life of easy livinir. raniditv (fisfo what we can sratber) as the slightest 


easy living, 


had never been permitted time or space to grow—^he 
was a child in &e glairs of cnen: good-natured, cowardly, 
facile, superstitious, and extravagant He was unable 
to give rule or reason (it has been said) for augbt tbst^ 
be did in his art-iond wrote with os instiuctive £ 
n^iidity (frtftn what we can gather) as the slightest 


iry rar 1 _ ^ beyond the happiness of pieces oi orocaae, aiamond 

Let 118 look into the thinga-little more exactly. It is snuff-boxes, and purses of.ducats. That our Mozart 
it ling since I was listening to one of Haydn’s early caa have ^en utterly contdnted vrith such rewards, 1 

irks by the siBe of->who tumedio mewilA a caiinot believe. The sinews rff bis intellect and purpose 

lile imen it was over. * “ That was in the kappy had never been permitted time or space to grow—^he . 














Italian melodists, wbom, for a like facility, his partisans the youth, and the life^ and the death of the Boble but 
BO scornfully despise. Yet I will never believe but that he gfonnj being whose dust sleeps there. . lUerer was the 
was perplexed with foreb^ings and |tirrings,—with the dark and bitter unhappiness of bis life so Saeiblrmsde , . 

m present to me, as by that conlMSt. It might be » men / 

tL mmnAn*^ >' Perhaps only of mood; but I ' 

never so gravely felt the weight of his Borrow as 
sities of subsistci^, which Wl so doubly terrible on there, where every object conspires to soothe the senses, 

> summer birds such as he, he hod moments of mistrust and to suggest the idea of 
and dcs{)ondenqr alKiut liis art,—unexplained yearnings „• . , 

- an indefinite sense of vanity and vexation of spirit, , Honour, love, obcdieiice, troops of fnendsl 
of powers not imught up to their fullest capaeity. around the dmtl|-bod of the man of geniua I 
Never was iiiau less of a sayor of line things, such as thought of huearly difficulties: not those common* 

*' point a moral; ’’ but from all I can read and gather, place struggles to gain hearing and opportunity which 
(dare 1 nut to you add, from all tfiat is toW mo by his are part of the class education of every Artist, «iscntial 
Music I) I have an impression that sorrowful and hiimili- to the free pla;^of his facnllies, and to that solf-reliauce 
ating depression wa.s ol'tei^ his portion: and that the without which no gAat work is achieved—bnt the 
man whose melodics liave enchanted more nniversally wakcuing-up of a rugged temper, and a Buspieioas 
and longer than almost any other melodist, was, in the spirit, iu the midst of impulses the most generous, and 
momenta when he was redeemed from fatuity, sad and of nflectiunswliich lacerated their possoBHor in the shape 
shrinking, self-abased and ill-assured--to whojjn the i of self-remorse, ailer those moods in which the dark 
early ^y.ve, vfficn it came, was a rest fur weariness and angel got the ascendency. And I thought of the thousand 
exiiaustiun :—procieus insomuch ns neither irickedncKs cuntrarieties, which the liftf of a small German town, 
from without, nor vain huming dicains, and passing, and a small Gorman court, must have thrown in the way 
whispers of reiuuisc ter hours or rncrglcs wasted, from of ouj so eccentric, uncouth, and self-willed: and how 
within, could more troulile him there. Have these they;‘seems to have been near him nu one powerful or 


Never was man le'ss of a sayor of line things, such as 
“ point a moral;" but from all I can read and gather. 


within, could more troulile him there. Have these 
fancies net cr crossed ;/«»/'mind I Ur are you like tlie 
million, wboiwcc, on the one hand, in Moxartthc perfect 
composer, to whom nor gift nor grace was w.anting;—oa 
the other, thc'good-naiurcd and carolcss husbaiiil, the 
spendthrill ofcasily-gottcn revenues;* andsi'ho, shrugging 
their sliouldws ii^ I’liarisaical ]iity, or iu foolish adinira-<»| What must 


clear-sighted enough to have taught him that self-disc^ 
ptino was not only a duty and avirtuo,but a blessiugho 
eonld not sufficiently strive for. 

« Hut to this harsh, singular, intractahlc (not iingcnial) 
n.tture, was added a yet more tcrrihlg trial to Rcethovon. 
What must it have been to such an one—vexed, more- 


tion, say : “ Hut then, ail thuijp men of genius are alike, over,\iy the misdeeds of avapacions and disreputable 
fit for nuiliing bnt their art.” Tlie tale of many i|^ family—lo bo aware that, day by day, the souse cssen- • 
mearnfiil death-bed lias been told : but 1 do nut know lialgfp bis joy of existence was gradually dying—thal, ’ 
one which always appears to me more prolbiindly in a lirief space, all would lie Silence with him! i have 
melancholy than the sinking down of Mezart. in the known those who can bear such terrible infliclions 
midst of Hiipcrstilioiui fears, and worldly difficulties, nolily—nay, turn them into adrant.ages and blessings— 
with the busy, if not very deep stream of Viennese life but they were not persons of Goniifs, ns the IVorld is 


flowing on uciieeleasiy round liim, moving in liixuriotis 'jle.iscd to uiiiIcrstAiid the term. Their licarts had IiMn 
nicasiire to his music: about the most iiassionato^ if not trained, their faith directed aright though years of cbild- 
tlie purest lireathings of Love ever uttered i * • » » * hood—and the sorrow, when it came, was so calmly faced, 
There was no being in Vienna without making a pil- tliat it turned,—^and behold, a ^in in disguise 1 But 
grimage to Hccthovcn^ grave, ficncrally these sort of tlio struggles of Beethoven with his calamity sram 
souliiucuta1it.ies arciiot forme. 1 am hidd to he heretical to have had at once tlie ferocious strengtli and the aim- 
in the matter of relics, too. But there aw few lives I less impotence of an animal's, Like a child he tried to 
ffiiTo thoflght over so earnestly as liis ; few men I should hide it, as if ccaccalnicnt would give him liaek the lost 
so much haveliked to study near at hand : and from the sense. Then came dark and melaneholy dcs|Hmdeuey— 
Frcyuug to Wlihring is hut, us you know,a8top. 1 wiw aud tlie fliirst aceompaninicut <if the innrniity,suspicion 
put a litalc out of tuucjor the cxcorsiffii, by the face of • -then “ rages," not like Lord Boron's, “ silent,”' but im- 
niy jovial Jehu. ^ ' ffiodcratgrand brutal, striking right and left, and too 

“ And where to iu WSkringl” he said, as he letdown often alicuatii)g the steady friendswhuni such a meteor- 
tlic step. « being so eminently nceilcd. All this while tlie works he 

... vV .'. t ^ ... .M .t >11 t. If .>l__ «_ lilfA.. ........2.... 


“ The Cemetery !"—I rcmewliered a German^bliii, was pouring forth with kll the fcrtility^of genius, wq^e 
tale, of two sedan bearers, wh^wore hoiioiirod by the but coldly entertained. His townsmen withheld their 
same commiiAiou, after a masquerade, bjea real J|keietou 1 sympathy—his fiwnici sTiecamo disordered—and he died, 
for mymaifB astonished face, vdth a little Amantie worn out by disease, haiiifted ?iy causeless fears of want, 
colouring,•‘could,have*Bat for^lieirs. Biit*il was and bitter reflections thM t^ose wlio had served mm 


for myrnaiTB astonished lace, vath a little rOmantie worn out by disease, naiiiBeo ny causeless rears oi wain., 
colouring,•‘could,have*Bat for^lieirs. Biit*il was and bitter reflections thMtkose wlio had served mm 
a bsM? shining, cloudless noon, and the interval the best he bad maltreatcil in rStum for their deTOlion; 
between tlie city and the lines, is ns anti-poetical as that those whom ho Ifclljest served, wcroleuvinghiin to 
most suburbs. Thennes once passed, a road embowered i perish miserahly. Yet his music was stzeng, clear, 
w'lili acaciniLleads you to a height, from wliicli MicviArsfc masculine— nq/^somo superficially styled it, gloomy in 
every side are most lovely, and the littlevillagffiis soon eharactor—^vo inasnyiqji that strongly marked beauty 
hurried tliiough, and yon are at th# Cemetery. A little must bo souiewlwt stern. _ f. • . f . • 
blue-eyed girl—the identical IVilholiiflne of Southey'sJ In llie works producetrdunng hisTpnme, there “ 
ballad—ran, knitting in hand, with a large cozy looking ™ sign of ineeftipleljpness, or feebleness—none of the 
cal trotting after her, to show me the tomb. The tomb waywardness which so marked his actions, n by was 
-hard bv von Be iiftied 's and Sehnbert’s-is a cheerful none of the strength hw so lavished throi^hout eveii 
looking white sarcopBlirus, surmounted by an olsMisk the trifles he wrot«,*umed to the masterjsof his Jpirit 1 
With a^lt lyre, and butffirfly within a colled serjfcnt. Why was the World to liaTC all the joy—saw m a few 
for its only devices -and for motto, simply 1 l>ett« momenU. when he Aw clw y the glorious t^ 

•. ‘ " * lure of his own gifis-^tbid himsolf all the agony i Was 

* it bccauso he was deeper, more imagingtivo, more high 
. Theta8t»ofallth{8i8qnictaudgood,ifnotoxalted;— “above Ae herd than hi* predecosimni-Aind, therofiOT, 
tbefW is about the tomb an air of placidity, not to say pro- according to the mournful creed of many, marked oilt 
sperity, which struck mo ah cnrioosljr at^arianco 'Mttb to be a Martyr ? 


for its only devices -and for motto, simply 














Are wo to coino to Iho boaclnBion that thft Artist's- 
life is to become unhappy in proportion os it is deeply 
intellectual; that he is to break himself agiunat the 
bulwarks of Society, coming out of the coimiet with 
heart-wounds in pro^rlion to his strength 1 If one can, 
I think, have looked on this Vorld, without such a 
qnesthin painihlly presenting itself—and withont seeing, 
by what myriad evasions, in the shape of egotisms, 
jealousies, avarice, or sensual indulgence, the Artist 
endeavours to provide for his own dignity and selfish 
comfort, and thus to avert the common lot! What say 

yon, my dear- , in those moments when the noise 

and the nonsense of your subjects and their flatteries is 
rated by you at its worth 1—when, alone with your 
own noble spiijt, you can forget stars and orders, and 
torch processions, and serenade^ and consider for your¬ 
self tlmt mission which you have so eloquently described? 
Must all this eonfusion and striving be? ml this sore¬ 
ness, and heart-burning, and dark injustice :-Aall ^is 
womanish impatience of a few tho|ns strewn in the 
rath of those whose goal is the farthest, and whoso' 
homes are the strongest? Must it be all victims or 
betrayers? Are there no considerations to appeal to, 
by which matters shall bo more equitably apportioned ? 
the vexations of Idfe, which is tmnsient, rated ah their 
right smallness—the nobility of Genius, which is eternal, 
%t forth in its real gloi^?—You have taught the world 
that the heaping up of riches is an idle pursuit—thal'lho 
spreading them abroad on every noble and generous 
object, is not a miracle, to effect which, soul and body 
must be parted! Yon have shown yofr brethren that 
the highest intellectual distinction is compaliblj; with 
the widest toleration; that a man who can analyse poetiy 
yith poets, and band;^ diplomacy with diplomatists— 
nay, (on a pinch,) talk theology with the tlicologifim— 
yours being, con rispelto, very wild—can takg his part of 
kind friend and good comrade with the humblest of his 
fraternity, as if he, too, knew nothing better tluin the 
Vienna motto of “ Eat and drink and die to-monow !” 
Why should it bo Utopian to imagine yet more than 
this?—a teaching which should rule tlie Artist’s o?m 
spirit, BO as to make him liappy in life, as well os indif¬ 
ferent to it?—a sense of responsibility, bringing in its 
train, forbearance as well os Indulgence ? There is some¬ 
thing better thou tho^common scorn of men: a disdain 
of those leanings on and appeals to the recognised 
feebleness of Genius, which make so mShy great spirits 
unhappy, and st many small ones triumphant in their 
OYim calmer littleness 1 You cannot afford to beavaricious 
—why not also not afford to be sensitive—for your ovgu 
sake .... and for the World's, since you do A- much to 
delight and elevate ^t? Wherefore not that littto more, 
whiclTwottld leave ^rt withoqjb a stiun, on a pedestal 
bSforo which none but the savage or the irreclaimable 
heretic would refuse to bow thejcnce ! • 


TTODITG MEN OF EVftBY CBEED. 

Youao men ff every creed! m « 

Up, and be doing nosv i 
"The timt iB«come to ^nm andtead,” 

With thoughtful eye and brow. 

Extend your grasp to catoh . *' 

Thinn unattuned before; 

Tonph tne quick spring of Beason’e latch, 

*' Ana epter at her door I " 

The seeds of mind ige sown 
In every human breast,; * 

But dormant lie, unless wa own ( 

The ipfrit's high behest I ^ ' 

Look outwardly, and leant ; 
fijpm inwardly, and tltini; 


And Truth and Love shall brighter.hum 
O'er Error’s wasting brink. - ... 

Give energy to thought, » 

By musing as ye move; 

Nor deem unworthy aught. 

Or trifling for your love I 
Plunge in the crowding mart— 

There read the looks of men; 

And human nature's wondrous chart 
Shall open to your ken! 

Shun davery—^’ iIb sin I 
The deadliest fatal ban 
Which ever veiled the light within. 

And palled the soul of mau! 

In freedom wdk sublime. 

As God designed yo diould; 

The pillared proiw growing time. 
Supporting solid good. 

Tread the far forest; climb 
The sloping hill wayside; 
c And feel your spirits ring their chime 
Of gladnes^fat and wide ! * •’ 

Where'er your footsteps tend. 

Where'er your feelings flow. 

Be man and brother to the end,— • 
Compassionate the low I 
Curb auger, pride, and hate; , 

Let Love the watchword be; < 

Then will your hearts be truly grept, 
Qod-pnriimd and fiec I 

' W. H.-rjUDEAUX. 


THOUGHTS ON THE PRESENT SYSTEM OP 
» , IRISH CHARITIES. 

TaoiNti up an Irish newspaper the other day, wc could 
not avtid feeling extreme astonishment on running our 
eyes down a column of it almost entirely devoted to the 
ackuowlodipicnt, by dltTercnt pyties, of various cliari- 
tabic conlribulious. The sum total was so large, tiiat 
wo fell into a ser^ of reflections upon the cxtraordinaiy 
anomaly of £ country, avowedly poor, able to^pend qp 
very coiisidetablo a revenue upon tbo accidental calls of 
distress. It was not an occasion^ epidemic of gene¬ 
rosity cither, originating in the miseries of this calami¬ 
tous season; for, on referring tgkour file, we fofind that 
at the same period of tho past year nearly the same 
amoqpt had been subscribed for fhe same purposes. In¬ 
stitutions for tho sick, theendigent/ tho unfortunate, 
the destitute, supportA regularly by the unfailing 
benevolence of the pimlio, with all th^ir expeusivo 
mwhi^^—hodkes wUB lenia, and rates, aqd taxes per- 
tainiog^bereto. Clcrkp, servants, assistants, committee- 
rooms, printed repons, and Sn encHess catalogue of 
oxtra char^.—Distressed individuals, such ps aflKcted 
widows with large unprovided families, penniless orphans 


reverses, all hountiftlly relieved by the beflefieenco of 
^strwgers. This was distinct, too^ from loi^ contri¬ 
butions every where poured in to the famine-fund, as 
we may call it It appeared to bo the system of tho 
country,—a yearly charge‘Hpoc^^tlka nation’s Income. 
ThI thought arose as to whetl^r this could be a health-' 
ful fymptom in the economics of a people. Why was s^.. 
laire a demand on private charity constantly necessary,?, 
W^ wore BO many public tqrlnms for the miserable re¬ 
quired? What eould produce an amount of pauperism 
BO enormous as to occupy tho time and tbe4ttention ofii 
large societiq^, and fiause the never-ending app&’l to 











HOWlTTB-JOUElTAli. 


*"iiinder feeling, resulting in an acccptanoo of alms cor- 
^nly humiliating to tho receiver 1 Some years ago a 
..Mend of ours paid a viut to Ireland. Ho was carried 
fbere partly by business, partly by thg wish to renev his 
|M»inaintanco with somememMrs of his family who had 
arttled there. Ho had thus an opportunity of mixing' 
'srith several classes society in diflerent parts of the 
‘ land; and so of learning many parliculars of the do- 
esiic habits of the Irish. On recoUeclingtho substance 
several conversations we had the plcnsnre of holding 
th him afterwards, on the subject of this interesting 
country, it seems to us, that one of the principal causes 
'^^of this overwhelnung degree of wretchedness was de- 
; ; vcloped to us. The labourer does not receive his hire; 
^that ho may not be worthy of it is^Kusible, but that ho 
.. does not get it is &ct. In no country in the world is 
'the work of man's hands |o cheap as there. In no 
country in the world are the small wages earned paid so 
mdgingly, mulcted as it were by charges laid on them 
for rent, etc. to a full third of their amount. Kot hrom 
avaric^ we really believe, nor want of feeling, bu^from 
want ^ihongfft. It is the custom^ The man who will 
save his sirtllings, on the labour thaPretums him pounds, 
as carefully as if the accumulation of riches wore the 
only end and aim of his existence, will give m\»y these 
pounds in indiscriminate charities with even a lavish 
band. The lad^ who bargains^ur pence in every ponni 
of nio.at, in exnry pint of milk she buys, in every article or 
clothing she has made, will sul>acribc, perhaps, to half* 
EHio/en piililic*eharitics, run tho rognd of sermons for 
benevolent contributions, and have hc» hand in* her 
' pocket at cvesy ck^I of distrcs.s. Now, without meaningi 
to check sympathy for unavoidable calamity, lot us con¬ 
sider whether, even Inaincrciful point of view,it woul(^ 
not be wiser, kinder, to prevent the occurrence of mis¬ 
fortunes. Supposing the employer, gcutlcmau or lady, 
man of busineas or man of trade, paid the employed 
better, might not the stream of metal ^urretfty flow 
more equally over the land; might it not fertilise more 
generally as it#prcad thorct If each iabo'nring person 
. hud just that little moro than each just wanted for the 
I .haore necessaries of the day, for food and fire, and 
raiment and lodging; if each had just that little more 
that would admit of Clio sarhigCif nnf a few shillings 
. monthly for the day of need, could tlftrc lie so many 
'beggared widows, starving orphans, lestitate ncedle- 
wbincn I And if the time now devoted by charitable 
' Jadic.s to the " Dorcas Institutions,” “ The Sempstresses 
Belief Society,” and all those other well-intended chae 
rities, nnliappily necess^ted by the pfesent system of 
' Booial morals, were privately expended by Atch in the real 
earnest oaro of those imm^iatoly under her own ehgyge; 
we feel convinced that a va^ economy of money, an im- 
; mense increase of happiness, wef Id infallibly result from 
, this change of measures, in a mi^ shorter space of time, 

' too, than anybne accustomed to*the eiftet prqj^d on 
' Ignorance a well-organized altmtion to its e^^hten- 
ment wo^ bcUetv to bcipoRBihle^ liet os exanfiue the 
ea^m\y i%a spirit of honest kindness, with a wish 
^enly A rcifth the tru^.. Good morals and easy cirenm- 
Mkuces, speaking generally, accompany each other. 

’ WUch of two men will be ipost disposed tojudge dbaA- 
to actjttstly, to do his du^ faithfully—he %ho on 


struggling through years of discopifort, pinched in every 
departme^ of his i^rablo thrift; or ho who on a little 
'more feels that he has a wanner b^, a moro nourishing 
dinner, a brighter t tfc a. bgtter coat than hia worae paid 
Mighbourl—Let ua eSCend our liberality tC suchsan 
mtelns aa would allow oi^a widowed mother reckoiLg 
^ ner easy chur by the ude of the comfortable hdlth 
in b well-doing son, or bring'lui orphan niece or nepAw 
to iho decent uncle's boardwould the oountiy Iose\r 

S in, by suc^ relibf from the burdoi of twor rates, by 
^^•uequent growth of more amiable fe^linga among 


the buli^ of her population t—And the upper classes 
—would theysuiTer under this moro truly Christian 
arrangement 1—^would it impoverish them to pay so 
mueh per cent, on the wages of labour done for them, 
rather than in poor ratM or in private almsgiving 1— 
would.the business of the farmer, or the artisan, or the 
tradesman, thrive or fail when more vigorous bodies, 
more willing minds, gave tho bands whieh were to cany 
it forward 1 Tho mistress of the family, also—for tiie 
ladies, we fear, have more to do with this bargain-making 
elqprent of poverty thou is creditable to their genenti 
soundness of feeUng;on all points connected with bone- 
volenoe—would sue at tho end of the year be the richer 
or the poorer, if she paid her own servants bettor, and 
gave no vails to the servants of her friends! if she 
returned the juqf value of her time to workwoman 
who brought home her nusband's shirts and the frouks 
and petticoats of her children, and was thus saved her 
eontribution to the fuftd for the sick and indigent room- 
keeper 1 As to the happiness part of tho affair, there can 
•be no c^nestion abdht it. \Vc know that so entire a 
change m our ideas of our social duties con bo effected 
neither in a day nor in a yoat, but it may be in a life- 
, time. There will be much to learn, and much to teach, 
ami much to Jioar, and something to forbear; but the 
work or Iove,v>nce entered upon earnestly, will proceed 
Btvadily. We would bcsccrh all to give the suljjecb^ 


Buljjecb^ 


deep reflection—to determine all of us each in his own .| 
'111 tic sphere to act in his own circle on the broad prin¬ 
ciple of Christian chiirity—tho charity which never 
failcth, the ehxtity that suffereth long, and is kind, that . 
bcarcth all things, heltcvcth all thing^ ItojieOi all things. 

We i^st consider that these arc momentous times, : 
tliat great changes to be luvo already cast forward thole * 
skiijflvs, and that Irchind is not*(ho only part of the * 
country on eve of a social revolution. 


l.itcrati} Noliic. 

The Lasting Heaenlment of Mies Keaou Ltean Wang. 
A Chinese Talc, Tmnslatcd from the original 
Chinese by the late KonunTTirog, Consul at NingPo. 

gr OHINUSE GITOST STUnV. 

Ilf file prqsince of Kciuigse and fbp village^f ClionKlo, there 
lived a man of the common people, cjllw ChniiK-yih. This 
nmu dealt in miseellaneoua arlleles, nnd one dny he had oecaeion 
in the wa^Bf Iraainess to go to the cliief city of the Hern 
district, and th«a night being already far gone ere his little 
matters were nil arrimged, he went to siftp at a lodgin^honse 
onieide of the town. This fodging-hoiiso being already ftall af 
iHiople, conld yield him no accommodation. There happened, 
iiowcvcifto ftiancufty a^rtment fast locked, wbieli no one 
ocenpied, nnd Chang-yih, addressing the landlord, said to him, 
“ Mine Iw^ why not o^ci^tbis empty room, and let «ie 
haveitP” . * • . , , ... 

the landlord r^ied, •‘Jn tlus room, sir, nre ghosts or devils, 

andldarmnotlo^guo^init!" ^ t . 

Chang-yih said again to him, “ Well, even if them ebonld be 
ghosts or devils, what shonld 1 bo afraid gf them for P " 

Tho landlord, not hBvjw^anothiir vori. to say, conld only 
comply; so he unlacked the door, and taUuK a ^•■nd a 
_8weepiiiB“bfooin, liftndcd themW'cr to Chug-^be Thu 
(lien entered the ream, a^ taking a lam^ placed it steadily on 
the gronnd. when he trimmed it quite brightly. In the omitre 


the gronnd, when he trimBied it qnfte bri|hUy. In the ocn^ 
of the room was n broken bedateaU, litenuljr piled up witn ouit; 
so he made use of his hroom, nnd ewept it ejeag, 
til* bed clothes, ealled lor a little rlee end eeno, on which 
•uppe^ tlirew tho door to again, luidreaBod hinufdi, and went to 

nooti ui uo^iKiT ^ 1 ,;, sleep, Ig dreamed that a very h^nliW woman, 
oountry loseTir attired, stopd by him; and when ho awoke, sttmge to la^ tae 
twor rates, by woman vwb stm there. CliangTih »*l“d herwno she was, and 
feelings among ihereplkd, • * 















HOWiTT-S JOUBWAIi. 


" I am the wifp of • ninghlwur, ani! becanac mj hutband boa 

C e abru^, 1 am afraid to be dioap, and ‘tlierefore laam com» 
I. Do not at preaent ^ak any more, afterwaida yon 
will know all.” ■ 

Clinii|r-yili naked no more; in the bright daylight die took ber 
departure, and at night returned aa before. Thu continued for 
three aneceaaive nights, and tlie landlord seeing Uiat Air. Chang 
was at leisure, told him, aa if by chance, that a womin had 
hanged herself in that rcoro, and that strange things frequently 
happened tliere; only, added lie, " all aeemi to be quiet tbrre 
now,” 

Chang-yih treasured wliat hr beard in his brdast, and when 
night eamc, and with it the woman, be put the ^upslion to tar, 
saying, ” To-day the landlord told mp, that iw this room was the 
ghoft of a woman who had hanged herself; I preaiimc that tliis 
must be you P” 

The lady, wiUiout betraying the lunat aymi^m of shame, or 
ihowing any druiji^ta conoeat the troth, rej)||eil promptly, “ It 
is indeed myself, and no other! Bift you, sir, need he uiidiT no 
approhAision, as 1 Imve nut the slightest iiitentioii to injure 
you." • 

Clian|pyih then liesought her to fhrnurliim with tlfr imrtieu- 
lars of her history, which site did hh foUowi:— 

” in my forner state of eaistenee my family name was Miili 
mple called me Miss Nren>nrh. 1 liad a lover in tlie 
in-taeen diatrict, called Yaug.ehnen ; ho nromiKcd to marry 
me, so on the faith of this I amisted him with my little private 
atimk of money, whicli cuiisiated of n hniidred pirces gold. 
My false lover went olT with my money, and three yeurs^er- 
wgparda, us be did nut return, the old Indy with wliuiii I lived 
wished to constrain my affectious, and urged me to admit 
another suitor; so liaving no means of getting rid of her, 
inqiortunitiet, and being unable to hear up against the vexutiiiii 
that wt'ighed me down, 1 hanged niyaelf and died. The pluec 
where my hruthers lived wiu sold, and ir'now used ns this 
lodging-house; in former times this was my bed-room, gnd my 
spirit not being extinguished,%anlinnea to linunt it as liefurc. 
^niig-eliuen is from tiu^same district aa yourself, perhaps you 
may know him.” aV 

Chang-yih replied that he knew him very well^ 

“ And where is be now, and what is he nbuntt ” asked the 
woman. 

('haiig-yih replied, “ 1«sl year he removed Ills dwelling to the 
Kiiith gate of the eily of Jaouriiow, where he has married a 
wifr, and u|K>ncd a shop. Moreover, his facsiness is in a ySy 
flourishing way.” 

The woman heaved a long sigh, bat at that time made no furtlier 
uhservatiou. After two days more, when Cliang-yili was ahoiil 
to return home, aha said to liim, " I have a strong desire, air, 
to go with you ami lire^ith you, but I do not know wlieibcryuu 
wiM eoiisciit or no.” 

Cbaug-yili replied, ” Why if yon are ablikiu nceomimny me, 
pray what nhiecimn should 1 liaveP ” 

Upon tliia the woman rcjtiined, “ Tlien, sir, waiiId(.'on be ^ood 


you (^0 it out, and i^l me, I wiU on that instflnt come forth.” 
Our friend CImiig promised tb|t he would do so. ills com- 

S hnion further eaid to him, “ 1 have still filly taels of silver 
uried beneath tliia bed; you may«tako it, and (ise it os you 
list, sir.” CImng-yib dug uptthe ground*and Hi realiiy foiuid a 
pitcher containing flfly taelii of^ver, at wbicli bis heart was 
fall well pleased. 'l • 


carefully in the centre of the boat, and the stranger 
travelled with him, seeming to avoid intercourse wit|i all i 
people. t 

Aitertroveiling afew days, they arrived at the soaUi gg 
Joouchow city, when the woman said, “ I am now gei 
Yang-cliuen’s house m claim the old debt due to me.” Cl 
•liili would have gone with her, but b a moment she was on'yi- 
shore. He fallowed her, and saw her distinctly enter a all- 
whirh, on inspecting narrowly, he fonnd to be in vary deed tik! 
house of Yun^buen. Having wailed for some time, fait Jif, 
nut see her come forth, but lie saw that the wliole of Ynnt^ 
elincn’s establishmeiit was in n state of fright and obnn, nnd'7 
a brief apace the sound of weeping seemed to shake the veA 
ground. He inquired the reason of a pcnyin in the shop, who, 
Ibiisnecnuiited for it:— ' J; 

“ Why,” said he, “ my master Ysag-ehnen was well ruoufih}, 
there woa nothing amissiwith him when all atonee he mot with. 
some wicked spirit or other, and so hr died I ” 

Chung-yih knew within his heart that it was Miss Neen- 
iirli who hud done the deed; Vi quietly stealing down to h. ■. : 
vessel, he took the apirit’n tablet, and earnestly called for Jv 1 
but she was never seen to come forth niordl ('liniig- 3 ilg> 
cuniprehrndcd that the old nnfstandiug drlit due to lu 
the eWef citj-, was a debt of vengeaiicc to he rmivcrea f'i, ■ 
Yang-ehuen for hia uiij|iat conduct to her in tliis life. , ' 

The ttliovo story forma a sort of introduction t€-, 
whole work, which is a love atory—the ntsliappy liiatur) 
<4 a sort of thineao hliHs Hailey, who hauga heraeUV.l 
tot ill her gar'era, Imt on a gauxe ai^-f, for love of a ; 
Woe young mail. The account of this catastrophe woi 
•will <|uole, fur it ia curious; no doiilit it has steeped tho^ 
oinliroidcred and pprfumed handkvrchlcl*of many a iiiir f 
Chiause lady with tears. • . ' % 



then,heed a vend, and taking the qiirit’s tablet, pUced it 
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THE WEEKLY EECdRD T.’ 

IdF facts and opinions connected with oSnERAL INft'iroiiS' 

PKOQBESS. ^ * 



TS AND POPULAR 


Jn this department ofowr Journal im mean not onIjLto state eandidlu our ouj^ earnest opinion on any matter 
Ay>ortanee, but Ami endeavour, as far at in us lUs, to form and gukU publie^pimion, w ew'if ^ttest 
lumimitt should do; and with equal sincerity we solicit the opinions y others oj 
oo.'i oe they masters or men, be they men or women. ir« work »o» all, and we desigt 


It should do; and with equal sincerity we solicit the opinions ^ mhert oJ (ft oas»es—be they i9dh or 
they masters or men, be they men or women. We work voK all, and we desift to work with aU,~ Eds. 


“ FW/f s Sdua/ios.”—State rj the Countty. —How »ocii- 
do theie three words dpscrioe the condition of thousands 
d our fellow-conntrjiBien At tlic present moment t How loudly 
do they spimh of want and BuiTeringr! What an index do they 
«nmwii to the state and prospects of Britain I 

TIiosc who, like onrsplve^ live in tM heart of a large city, 
and who bvqucntly come into contact with business men, are 
’dl eognioant of the fact that trade in almost every dimTtmrnt 
unprecedentedly tbit and dull. Nothing shows this more 
ily than tlie wt numbers of individuals out of employment. 
' streets ore Sterally crowded with persons in this unfor. 


former selves The one is sixteen, the other eighteen, yean of 
a|P, and both np to this time have Ix-en the sole supporters of a 
crippled fhther anf a Mttle brother and sister. A Imitl six weeks 
ago tliey were turnM ont of eiuployment b) the failure d one of 
the most extensive niili-owuers in the city. They could nut And 
work, neitlier could th^ starve; and they h8V| taken to vend¬ 
ing fmit and otlgir triAiim artieles on tlie fgpets, which occn- 
pation yields them on an nvernge fuur))pnce per dny eacli (fonr 
sliiUings wei'kly Irntwei-n the two); nml on tliii^ and what little 
•the brotlmr and sister grt hy lieg|(ing.^'re mdieit/vsle leep body 
and soul uigetherl They rent adiimii, Altliy hovel in one of 


streets are oiterally crowded with persons in this unlor- anct toul logether I They rent a diiiiip, nithy hovel in one of 
e position, of all ngca and sexes, and helongiflg to every ,tlio wynds, for whicliAliey pey the lanillurd Ss. a month I They 

A.. IlK. ik...... 41.... Iv>.a< 4l,.> . sassn swasisa fsAssaiJ •• •••••I 4Lwu em K> 


profeai^ iu from the «liap erraud^boy u^to IIh* 
nt and maimfacliirrr himself, tflur quays swarm witli 
i; and onr advertising new spiinets, as the Times and North 
.jfi, arc tliicklv studded willi advertisements under the 


can only afford one meal a day, and this is fkust freqneiitly 
made up of tlie refuse of provisiqp shops, and garbage piimed np 
on the btmts nr elsewhere. Fever has made its appearance in 
that locality, and we fear that amongst its earliest victims will 


tim^ half time, luid some no time at all; and a good man.Vfi clothing fur its people, there is surely just enuso for fear. M'c 
daring tlie last ffWo or tliivn iiiuntlis, have been shut up alto- Ve none of thine alnrmista who are imipctnally rrving out 
pithcr from liankrnptey, maiiilv—we viVl nqj ssy eiilifly— marat oyer-pupiiI|dinn, that the soil is hiirran and worn out, rte. 
luscd hy tlie Meadiiess of trmle: Urns lliousands of ineu aii^ etc, IVe have strong faith in the prmliicnvp and Brlf-mistniiiing 
omen arc luiVIld Adrift u]inn the wide world. Tradesmen or eiiergimi of Britain. When we call to mind tlie unrcclniraed 
1 kinds are reducing their expitAtnre, lessening the niiniher laigs of Irehind, tlie millions nf^eres of waste nnd^only half 
f their hands, lowering the salaries of tlinse tliey have, iiiirtiiiRi cultivated land iu Kngland and SrutlRiid, and tlia vW iindA 


eiiergiM nr Britain. vVlien we call to mmd tlie unreclniraeu 
laigs or Irehind, the millions of Heres of waste and only half 
f their hands, lowering the salaries of tlinse tliey have, pnrtiiiRi cultivated land iu Kngland and Srul^nd, and tlia vW iindA 
ith old, well-tried servants, and getting new ones to liil tiirir niv^# riches enilmwcllrd in the soil of all of them, we can 
aces nt a half less remnneratiim, and iu many eases even i»or& ajfurd to hiugli at the ignurance and folly of such tlienrista. 
ij tliat. A gentleman of our acquiiiiitanee, in a fiireign tradi* Nevertheless, it would argue neither a wise nor an hnnest part 
.Bi«aMie.rdHy,thathavingiidvertiscdinawideIy-MTeiila1ed to shiifTour eyes to facts which are passing laifon-us in daily 
per for a light lairtcr, wages tVoni eignl to ten sliillings review; or to gloss over, as lumr. pnldie nirii and jouriiuls have 
, 1 %, he oi^iie following morning reei-ived no fciyr tliiiii ^ne of late, Uie hlnnders of our legislntere. The ilyiiigthou- 
iMc ,,.tH4treil af^icaliuse by letter, nut a few of wliidi were rands of Ireland, Aliu seareity of tiioney, the lowness of wages, 
vritten in n good style of penmanship. Suck is tli* awful the uiilieani-uf dearness of provisions, tlie bauds of unempkiyed 
oressiuii of the limes! people wandering alHiut-- all tell of our husiirdous position, and 

We alluded nt tlie outeet to the iqipery and siilTeriiig coiise- |iorteiid a storm. 

nt iijiott this want or employmeiu- wlA can estimate itP itegardiug our nulinual p|Dii|iaelB wa will not now offer anv 
a have now before onr minds screra] inslmees of this: let us remnrks; one thing appears nuAicirn^v plain, that events arT* 
e one or two. The Arst ia^hat of the fiilicrFf a young and fust tending to n erisis—a eiisis which slaill determine tlie fate 
morous liiniily. He has juat got bis diamissal from a master of all mnnnpnly^md give, n voire mid a aoiil to lahonr—tliat 
nun lie has faithfully served for tlie last ten years, and is tlius uiiruinpensated, enished, maiineliHl, yet mildly power, whieh < 


lorn lie has faithfully served for tlie last ten years, and is tlius uiiruinpensated, enished, uianneliHl, yet inii^iy power, whieh 
Idenly deprived of the means of earning his own nnd hhi shall innkAnuimrchi trcmlde on UiMr tliruiiS, and cause titled 
'ly’s Ismad. Daily he ^es forth iu qneiA of work of some opprviaion to liirie its guilty head. Ateniilinie, we cannot hut 
or Ollier, hut the searni is vain ; every vaenuey is Ailed up ; tmiik it tj;^ present duty of every person in rireumstanees of 


lain ; every vaenuey is Ailed up; 


'(idy will employ him w masters are durharymg instead of case and 
tagmg men; tie returnslinme with a heavy liearl. TiiAight genres. 


oppression to liirie its guilty heed. MrAiilinie, we cannot hut 
i tteiik it thra present duty of every persim in rireumstanees of 


mgmg men; he return^inme with a heavy lieart. TiiAight 
'.ns helpless little ones, and ffhc jmtieiit, resigned looks of her 
um he lovei, well nigh drive Rm to despnir.. Tlic little 
ck of money he had conlrivciRto save out of his seniily 
iiings is nearly gone, and if Frovnsnee infttpose laiCsturva- 


ck of money he had conlnvcdVo save out of ins seniily 
Iiings is nearly ^ne, and if Frovnsnee infttpose lai^sturva- 
iion with its fnuwing horrors mnst quickly sneered, ^ 

Here .aa^n is a ^nth, jggt riiieauig^tu manliood, the stay 
.vod lUP^of ^widowed mother. By alike mislinp, he has 
n iRneF ont of hia situation. 


itii high hope, dreanfl of the future hod Ailed Ilia youthful 
His Aucy had often painted to him in glowing onlouw 
ime when, himself an honoured and respited c^xen, he 


jLsj u AtAV fiiieiiuj[i| tiQ itna ju^nii viiis uuinvan ux iiiweiisnASM tiic j|iiu vue ssieVMvn urvuiu* 

Till now hia heart had beat tim daily uid liimrly distfgiwd lo view, (lirrn are hundreds who 


tmiik it present duty of every persim in idreumstanees of 
case and^nly to deny Iiimself of wonted Inxnriea nnd induU 
genros, that ne*may linve whrn‘with I* rumiimnieiil;^^ his 
famisliing brethren. Tlie •mimuurst r.laiins of hnnianiiy, nut 
to speak of religion, demand this. li it he n4uly iu limes pf 
pnniicrjly Ifp abstain ftoiihpanijirriiig llie laidy or gratifying 
tlic animal paslluus, n is eert^nly mueii more a duly Iu do so in 
times of odversitv, when tiioiSnnds iif human brings are pergih- 
iog for lack oUlic hare neseitsritf of life. Yet, uotwithstuid- 
ingmll this dulacss of trade, and the piteous scenes of destitu. 


like mishap, he has ingmll tins dulacss of trade, and tli? piteous scenes of deslitu- 


have nevR fidt tlie effects of it—^wlio niuvr on in aliinspects as 
they did formerlyj,- the rick man, the ^iddle-chisa man, the 
tradesman, ait nlmdulgiiig fo the lame expensive, meaiiiiiglen. 


riiould he able to sustain hii much^oved parent in comfort and 1 and eften injnriiins r.uatdh^fashiuus,*.nnd iinbils, as timure; 
Affluence, enftrely free ihim the cnFrodi% egfes of ]ioverly, nnd I nnd tlic remotest iiEn of curtnilnient, eillier Mr tbnr own safcra 
smooth her declining days by the linnd of reverence and Iuvc. 4 rar tliat of their neij^bours, never once enters theiimninda. We 
'Hut these, nnd a. hundred other noble resolves, have heea> forl^ar particulnniing eayof these cnotoms; hut it bccomce 
ashed nside by the rude blasts of adversity; one eventful day ' every man solemnly to ask himself the questions,—“ IVbat can 


l^r, pat Ahlw to yiAirse 
in the simt of Oo£ 

J. B. J. 


imt amm the wana4w>Bnrishep,kopn and nutieipntions of years I give np just now, md now eon 1 Dp instrninentaj ip relieving 
^id prostrate in tlie doe?.' *Botli now eat the breed of somw. mthn wnnta of my f^owtenenF* Bea^r, pnt Ahew to yiftrself, 
mce and deep dtgectiOBHteigh down their apirits. fair iiffdgivc candid nnswsn to botikaiin tne si^t of Ood. 

^ets are dark and dreary. No ray of light streanl in QiaSyoK, Msy 31. J. B. J. 

^the darkncee. Want liegiqg to pinch. Tlie clouds gancr - 

tiiieken around, and tlireiiten every moment to burst qpn To the truth If thii sAtc^ of the itate m IjiingB anion^ us, 
dr devoted heads. who cocnet suhseribeA In (mr own ease, theteiost distr&ring 

there fo two girls, lialers, the jiaenble wrecks of tbeiT j proob ore didly pressed upon ns, The Offlee of Momt^^qunM 













V 




SowErtftj wuBSriili. 


is not an office for procnrinjf t5tiM»ri?(|,an4 yet tne r.nmbem of elanghtcr-home in 'Wiimidc.laiie ptewnted me ton*-' 
pertune, n’ho bare occupied highly*'-. .liectaUe pontiods in life, than a morwi Iknr Sir 

dai|y amlying tliere for a helpiD^ Ml or a word of adrico— Year ainccre and wucctM kk . 

wliieli,'did we posscaithe powers and uppoTtnnihes of monarcliB, Trmi ' 

we ctnild not arailinjly giTc—afford a most melanclioly insiglit 33, muncrotistnrt.'oli Jvne, 1847. 
into the social condition. 


Kmutim. — working man of Maneiicster 

rccomniOTvos tnot now postng;' is so cheap, young men_and 

young women, wc presume— ,jiould carry on through that 
madlm diaenisions on tho topic i>i the day. lioth societies and 
indiridaals, he thinks, might take advantage of sncti a system to 
pfoliorund plans for the iniproremeni of the labouring classes, 


SONNET. 

BY A SOS or Ton. 

To a BU’Bpl vale, at Sabballi eventide. 

When gently light evanisheth from earth. 

And lire calm n^n to calmer thonglits givea bi' 


more than they do ; for their mvn cdncaiitui, end for their good From my lilb’sTOttie olttiniesdo 1 glide, 

fa every way. The suggestion is unguestionabiy worthy of There do J lay me down huongst wavy gi 


consideration. 

Shthhu LUermjf and Saatllflc TntfiMinn, —. Shildon is 
sitnaied in tlie niid;^t .of the Auckmud,coal.fie]ih and is, with the 
neighbonring village*, inhabited by the pitmen. Of all elnstcs 
of men, tlieie are held by many to be the lowest in the scale of 
roligioni, inoiwl, and social being. Every one must rejoice to 
and a literary institution eatahlished amon^^ snch a population. 
But as the means of tho projectors are iioirsssariiy limited, they 
Kdirit from tlio- fripuds of education, money, Ijooks, an)iaratus, 
or any^ng wliich may further ^le objects of the Association. 

K/H f^gham Co-nprrn/in' Ini/iu'. —At the ailjanmed general 1 
inerting of this ismgiic, lield uii the 3d inst., it was lesolved to 
eo-upornte with oilier societies of tho same kin)’ in hiiiigiiig 
American bread stuffs, etc. to this countiy; and rrcomiiieitded 
tmit, as soon ns n sullieient numlicr of societies wen* formed to 
wntranl such n pmcissling, ii conference be ealli-d nt some emi- 
venieiit place, to eonsiilt or the best iihui of currying out this 
Mid other co-o|ienitive mensitres, and for conducting them iiiioie' 
a just and nlntuntial busia. . 

S/orlfiri- ‘n-Teet Ca-iiperidtrf Coru-MUl Ciunpajij), — Tlic 
drst iiieetiut,, proposing tlie vst.-blislimenl of such a mill 1^’ one 
■ pjjniid shares, was held Match 18tli. iSinec then two otiicr 
• meetings Imvo lieen held, when n set of rules were, ndopte-l^iid 
mniiy rammuninitioiis read on the snbjcct from Hull, Wiitii}’, 
Beverley, Ijincolii, lu-eds. Banian (lusUe, i’aisley, Kirby, Kent, 
Tiiirsk, etc. etc. 

Tie New Journal g/" Frogrett in Route—'We have been 
favoured by our friend Mnrgant Fuller witli some iirospectiises 
of this jiopulnr Journal, wliicli w.as cummenceii in llie capilal of 
thr]iu]iraam in Marcli last. Moderate and guarded ns its tone 
ueeessarilj is, it is still one of tlie great signs of tlie times, one 
of tlie mimoles of tlie present pniml reign, tliat such a Journal 
exists at nil. Wlio, luelve niontl(« ngo, conld liaie dreamed of 
' snell tliiiin ns rnilniads,„U Juiiniiil of I’rogreaa—as it boldly 
styles itself—and a I’ojie of Progress, existing in Home and its 
terriloiy, or having tlieir existence decreed P SVImt next f 


And my worn mind doth in its freshness tcvd' 

The light biavxB ^jngs iicross the meadows Icvi' 

Or tliroiigb tho leafy boughs doth rusthiig pus. 
Though all is green that meeletli there the sig'i- 
Yet wliiit a varying iuleiuliange of tints! 

Hero liglil.tlicic dark, here soft, nowherotoo hi.ght. 
As nought in Niilure al eoutHHaa iintst 
1 teav “ mini's riurehFfiled trilh fie pride of grade, 
^iid woriliip G(ii> in tills lone, lovely glade! 


TIIE'FIHST HALF-YEARLY VOLUM 

I ^ 

■■ nOWITT'S JOURNAL 

4- ^ 

Will'be reiufy for delivery with the Moi..:iy 
I'lirfsTlbr .Tilly. ^ * 

* This splendid Volume, eoiiinintiig 'J’hirly-si.\ 
(jiic Eiig^r.avin}r 8 , besides eoiilrilnitions from the.- 
luout cflohrated nnthors of the dny,vMilt 
richly bound in };rce)i clotli, ornamented witli nit 


Mume .—wo nave Oeen i.• , 

with some iirospectnses “ ^ bound in fvi'ceil el 

nenceiinthrcspilulof rlcg.ai,i {rold p.iitcrn, pii 

niid ffuiirdrin hr iti* <nn/» ” n i > I 


icc <As. 6d« 


With gilt edpa 

Cases for bidding Numbers 


Newgate He buleherg, and rruellg tit f/^iug and 

efaiigiteriugaiimalt.—lixitti .SlU,—Tonr little/ okvnm, [ mdiglit 


to pi-reeivo, is 07*0 
frieud of ours rame 


to nnything 7 irumative of general goml. 
to Lundoii fur tho first time hisi5 Jeek; he 


viewed several public bnUdiiiip with mneh intc^st, and liaviug 
attudedm. the great Lolfdou Meat Market, T proposed to sliow 
lii V Newgate sliajiibles, rapeciany irAbrcssiiig him with niy a iew 
of its being the wont and dirtiest in Fnrojie. 

This was on Tiiunduy the 3d iiisbuit, ek eight (fcloiA p.m. 
No dreseed meal tusineee df coursewos stirring: liis wonderwas 

.e..*.:ds.si »4 __ .1 . 1 .^ i. 


Weekly Numbers of llnitit(’.s Joiirnii, Jjif 

Stamped copic.<k lor ]jost, 2i/f. * 

0 ^ 

Moutbly Paris, 7if., or cuntiiining fixe Nos., 

To be had of nl* Booksellers. 


Contentt. 


: oJitb” poor pining end tuiiro- 
abottt twer.ty others awaited 
excentioners.” About ten or 


ulmiiiiuably nlthy iind stinking " Msughter shops, with fasting Injlrmlivc Badinage.’ B/jolm A. lleraud ! .’ ! ! !' .’ ! S68«^ 
coltan niidemeatli, inhne of which ^ ahoA t^^nty calves Sightsin &11II1 (lerraany. No. V.-Music and Mmory in . ' '‘J ' 

jnst kill«l, nnd from the bleating oJ;tb« poor pining and miffo- Anstrifr. By Abel l>aynt»..T. . . . Mff &. j 

eating rniimah Wow,-.m id^ about twe'.fy others awaited Young Men of every Ciwcd. By W. H. Pridenux js_SOJ. L * 

."M’honsl'la on the Fftsciit Sjatem of Irisli Clarities. 3 Ci kV, 

twelvopooraintmg,7nftmglam.is*toodwaiti«gtlieirtnmtohc ■.k'' 

thrust thwngli the iieek mth the terriBle knife I after suffertng ^ t ur ? ' 

all the horww of u fwo dags' fast ! ! ' ‘V - 

Not(,now resaarking on the fiendist expressions of tlieao ^ Translated Inim tlio Clwiesii^^_ late Babert Thom 
rmliers in nnlm^^Iooclp (the kluni^litei'cra)) 1 would tsk, if ^humWeexIiY Kecokd of fHett and Opiwona eonneeted - 
fittiMff of Rnimids for Munglittr rvaffy HewgMry ? Aro the Geiioral lutemts and Pop^ Progmis • • • • f ' 

bodieiof nnimBlKBweeter to tho relish of human emtd^Bfor _7 __ — . . _> . 

pHi^snbjr Siovaud Cr.ftVtor FiiTk^TemvPe Hlfhbury, hi the ^ 

AtrUarv, IvUncloo, at hte rrlnU&s OOlee* Kos. 7 ciid M» lirvwl sOfat lill^ ' ,.1 
in the I'erleh nr St. Niebotat Uteve* in tbn City of Loodon. enU p^tahr f,i 
for tile Proprleier by WttAiAM; )7I« (Owner of Aurrai ' 

Streiui.—auurdi^.JiutS^iVltf. ^ 


Not^now reiuurkio]? on the fiondit^ expressions of these 
revellers in animal’liload, (the shraghtercra,) I would ask, ia th,* 
of aninuds for- Hanglitte reallg Heeeesary t Am the 
bodies of animals sweeter to tho relish of homuii creatgAsfor 
this TMun and illJiealtb caused to ibe foriKnr ptdriaiu to 
iBeir death? > ^ 

A have only taated aainuii food once since witnad!6ng \he 
igme ahAve^ recited^ aal' nen then the rccollectiuu tho 


pKini 114. SiAvm, Si4i 











